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THE    LIFE    OF 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,    LL.D. 


TESTIMONIA 


JOHNSON 


"  Few  men  have  the  gifts  of  Johnson,  who,  to  great  vigour  and  resource 
of  intellect,  when  it  was  fairly  roused,  united  a  rare  common-sense  and  a 
conscientious  regard  for  veracity,  which  preserved  him  from  flippancy  or 
extravagance  in  writing." — Cardinal  Newman. 

"  But  the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive.  The  old 
philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the  brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and 
the  shirt  which  ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  rolling  his  head, 
drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger,  and  swallowing  his 
tea  in  oceans.  No  human  being  who  has  been  more  than  seventy  years  in  the 
grave  is  so  well  known  to  us.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself  have  called  the  anfractuosities  of 
his  intellect  and  of  his  temper,  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that 
he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man." — Lord  Macaulay. 

"  Johnson,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  Man  of  Letters,  was  one  of 
such  ;  and,  in  good  truth.  *  the  bravest  of  the  brave.'  What  mortal  could 
have  more  to  war  with  ?  Yet,  as  we  saw,  he  yielded  not,  faltered  not ;  he 
fought,  and  even,  such  was  his  blessedness,  prevailed.  Whoso  will  understand 
what  it  is  to  have  a  man's  heart,  may  find  that,  since  the  time  of  John  Milton, 
no  braver  heart  had  beat  in  any  English  bosom  than  Samuel  Johnson  now 
bore." — Thomas  Carlyle. 

**  The  names  of  many  greater  \\Titcrs  are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  scarcely  anyone  lies  there  whose  heart  was  more  acutely 
responsive  during  life  to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  of  human  emotions.  In 
visiting  that  strange  gathering  df  departed  heroes  and  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists and  poets,  there  are  many  whose  words  and  deeds  have  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  our  imaginations  ;  but  there  are  very  few  whom,  when  all  has 
been  said,  we  can  love  so  heartily  as  Samuel  Johnson." — Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
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PREFACE* 


*'  Give  me  your  hand  ;  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you."  Such  was  the  impulsive, 
good-humoured  remark  to  which  we  probably  owe  the  most  vivid,  entertaining, 
and  enduring  piece  of  biography  in  the  English  language.  Johnson  little  knew 
that  he  sealed  his  own  fate  by  this  very  uncharacteristic  reception  of  a  volatile 
Scottish  laird.  We  are,  however,  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  great  Doctor 
with  Boswell  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  many  other  friends  who  both  formed,  and 
expressed,  their  own  impressions  of  him.  Any  view  of  such  a  man  could  hardly 
escape  being  interesting,  however  secondary  it  might  seem  after  Boswx^l.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Murphy,  Kearsley,  may  all  be  studied  with  profit.  Mrs.  Piozzi  and 
Sladame  D'Arblay,  and  extracts  from  some  thirty  or  forty  other  writers  also  make 
up  a  considerable  collection  of  Johnsoniana  ;  and  while  all  serve  to  correct  the 
fallacy  that  Johnson  owed  his  fame  to  Boswell's  '*  Life,"  they  illustrate  and  enhance, 
rather  than  detract  from,  Bozzy's  unique  gifts  as  a  biographer.  Johnson's  other 
friends  must  have  met  him  far  more  frequently  than  Boswell  did,  but  they  lacked 
his  remarkable  curiosity,  his  carefully  trained  powers  of  observation,  and  his 
dogged  pertinacity.  I  will  revert  to  Boswell's  gifts  as  a  biographer  later,  but 
acknowledging  his  genius  for  this  kind  of  work,  one  must  admit  that  in  the  choice 
of  Johnson  as  a  subject  he  was  singularly  happy.  Compare,  for  instance,  Johnson's 
utterances  with  the  recorded  table-talk  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  a  man  who  enjoyed 
no  little  reputation  in  his  day  for  his  conversational  powers,  and  see  how  feebly 
Parr  compares  with  Johnson.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Boswell  with  all  his  powers 
could  have  done  much  with  such  a  subject  as  pompous  old  Dr.  Parr,  or  even  with 
Johnson's  greater  contemporaries — Burke,  for  instance,  or  Reynolds,  or  Gibbon. 
What  other  public  character  of  the  time  could  have  survived  the  ordeal  as  Johnson 
has  ?  Who  would  have  combined  so  much  wit  with  so  much  piety,  such  eccentricity 
with  such  stability  of  mind,  such  unfaltering  candour  with  such  unfeigned  tender- 
ness of  heart  ?  He  alone  of  his  time  seemed  to  know  how  to  say  something  worth 
saying  when  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  nothing  to  say,  and  he  also  managed 
to  say  that  something  well.  Read,  for  example,  his  dedications,  or  look  into  his 
chronicles  of  the  smaller  fry  of  versifiers  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  there 
you  will  find  a  host  of  the  things  that  have  become  a  part  of  our  common  speech. 
He  could  compose  a  studied  rebuke  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  unequalled  in  our 
language  for  its  manly  independence  and  dignified  yet  devastating  phrase.  Yet  he 
it  was  who  wrote  those  most  affecting  letters  to  his  dying  mother,  kept  up  a  long 
and  lively  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  sent  to  little  Jane  Langton  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  letters  ever  written  to  a  child.  If  he  wrote 
'*  Irene,"  his  verses  on  his  old  friend  Levett  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  although 
he   feared   death   all    his  life,   when   at   last  stricken   with  palsy  and   bereft  of 

♦  For  an  excellent  account  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  literature  of  his  times,  see  "  The  Aj»e  of 
Johnson."  by  Thomas  Seccombe.  8vo,  3rd  ed.  revised,  1907.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  **  Life  of  Johnson  "  in 
the  '*  English  Men  of  Letters,  "  publisheil  thirty  years  ago.  is  not  only  a  mo<lel  of  what  a  short 
biography  should  be,  but  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  studies  of  Johnson  wc  have. 
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speech,  he  composed  a  Latin  prayer  to  test  the  power  of  his  mind.  It  was 
characteristic  that  with  his  last  breath  he  should  have  asked  a  blessing  for  the  young 
girl  who  came  to  seek  it  of  him  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Macaulay's  famous  saying 
seems  to  me  only  partly  true :  "The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their 
books,  but  the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  books  alive."  There  is 
much  of  Johnson's  work,  the  interest  of  which  has  survived  and  will  continue  to 
survive,  and  it  is  strange  that  most  of  this  work  was  composed  after  he  received 
his  pension  and  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  living  a  life  of  idleness.  The 
works  especially  worth  reading  are  Johnson's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  The  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  and  the  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland."  Besides  which 
there  are,  belonging  to  the  pre-pension  days,  "  The  Life  of  Savage,"  some  of  the 
Ramblers  and  Idlers,  and  a  few  smaller  pieces,  especially  his  letter  to  Lord  Chester- 
field. For  those  who  enjoy  reading  dictionaries,  like  Walter  Pater,  Johnson's  folio 
edition  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  best. 

Boswell  has  given  us  a  complete  history  of  his  hero  during  the  years  when  he 
was  enjoying  fame,  a  comfortable  pension,  and  the  admiration  of  a  goodly  circle 
of  friends.  But  of  those  other  years  when,  an  unknown  toiler  in  Grub  Street,  he 
was  struggling  with  poverty,  we  know  comparatively  nothing.  That  period  of  his 
life  when  he  was  picking  up  all  that  odd  gossip  with  which  he  afterwards  enlivened 
the  pages  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  he  was  walking  the  streets  with  Richard 
Savage,  or  sitting  in  an  ale-house  with  George  Psalmanazar — that  is  the  period  of 
which  an  intimate  account  would  perhaps  have  proved  even  more  interesting, 
than  a  record  of  Johnson's  later  days.  When  men  write  their  own  lives,  they 
usually  dwell  longest  on  their  earlier  years.  Who  knows  what  was  destroyed,  when 
Johnson  committed  to  the  flames  those  two  quarto  volumes  which  Boswell  says 
contained  "  a  full,  fair  and  most  particular  account  of  his  own  life  from  his  earliest 
recollections."  It  is  the  habit,  perhaps  the  fate,  of  biographers  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
and  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  particulars  of  the  early  years  of  their  victims,  by 
spinning  out  the  history  of  their  declining  days.  We  must,  however,  be  content 
with  what  has  been  given,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  Johnson's  life  Boswell  gathered  every  crumb  relating  to  his  hero  that  came 
within  his  reach.  He  collected  his  letters,  and  drew  him  into  correspondence,  he 
noted  his  conversation  and  incited  him  to  talk  and  argue,  and  even  to  bully,  not 
minding  much  who  was  to  be  the  object  of  attack,  even  if  it  were  himself.  He  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  draw  his  character  and  habits,  to  record  his  opinions  and  his 
sturdy  common  sense,  and  to  reveal  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  charity  and  loyalty  to 
his  friends.  Macaulay  has  summarized  the  scope  of  Boswell's  book  in  the  well-known 
passage : — 

"  Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  competent  fortune,  is  better  known  to  us  than  any  other  man  in  history. 
Everything  about  him,  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  his  roUing  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly 
marked  his  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce  and 
veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the 
posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel, 
his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his  contortions,  his  mutterings, 
his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic 
wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates, 
old  Mr.  Levett,  and  bUnd  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank,  all 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood. 
But  we  have  no  minute  information  respecting  those  years  of  Johnson's  life  during 


wtich  his  character  and  his  manners  became  immutably  fixed.  We  know  him.  not 
as  he  was  known  to  the  men  of  his  own  generation,  but  as  he  was  known  to  men 
whose  father  he  might  have  been." 

Of  how  many  men  can  we  say  that  every  scrap  of  all  that  relates  to  their  Uves 
is  worthy  of  preservation  ?  Vet  this  is  so  with  Johnson,  and  no  one  surely,  not  even 
Napoleon,  was  ever  put  to  such  a  searching  ordeal  as  was  Johnson  by  Boswell  in 
the  life  of  his  old  friend.  Boswell  possessed  no  special  opportunities  for  his 
task:  indeed,  circumstances  were  almost  entirely  against  him.  A  resident  in 
Edinburgh,  and  bound  to  his  native  country  by  strong  family  ties  and  his  profession 
as  an  advocate,  this  man  who  had  "  such  a  gust  for  London  "  was  only  able  to  visit 
the  metropolis  m  vacation.  Croker  states  that  during  his  friendship  with  Johnson. 
Bos\vcU  made  but  a  dozen  visits  to  England,  and  met  Johnson  only  one  hundred 
and  eighty  times,  exclusive  of  the  Scottish  Tour,  when  they  were  together  from 
the  18th  August  to  22nd  November,  1773,  in  the  whole  about  two  Imndred  and 
sevcnty-sLx  days. 


fc 


:es  Boswell*  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  October  18, 1740,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
ichinleck  (pronounced  Affleck),  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  was  educated 
at  the  High  Sclmul,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Ghisgow. 
As  a  boy  he  kept  a  jounial  and  wTote  poc-ms  and  prologues.  In  1760  he  visited 
London  and  Newmarket,  and  mi.\ed  freely  with  the  gamesters  and  rakes  of  the 
town.  During  his  second  visit  to  London  in  1763,  "on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May,"  as 
lie  carefully  records  it,  he  gained  the  much-desired  introduction  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  the  Great  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  the 
happy  recipient  of  a  Government  pension.  The  incident  is  admirably  described  in  the 
"Life  of  Johnson."  Boswell  at  the  time  was  twenty-three,  and  Johnson  fifty-fonr. 
BoswcU's  Scottish  birth  was  not  a  recommendation  in  his  favour,  Johnson's  prejudice 
against  that  race  being  notorious.  Johnson,  however,  very  kindly  "  took  up  "  the 
young  man,  who  spent  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  in  the  company  of  the  Sage, 
although  he  had,  on  his  first  meeting,  been  promptly  snubbed.  Some  one  asked, 
"  Wlio  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  ?  "  "  He  is  not  a  cur,"  replied  Gold- 
smith, "  he  is  only  a  bur.  Tom  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has 
tlie  faculty  of  sticking."  A  month  after  his  first  meeting  with  Johnson,  Boswell 
went  to  Utrecht  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  studying  law,  but  his  real  object 
was  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe  in  search  of  amusement  and  celebrities.  He  remained 
abroad  about  three  years,  and  while  absent  he  managed  to  see  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
John  Wilkes,  and  Pascal  Paoh,  the  Corsican  Patriot.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  he  was  admitted  Advocate,  and  two  years  later  his  *'  Tour  in  Corsica  "., 
appeared  with  much  success.  In  1769  he  married  his  cousin,  Margaret  Boswell — 
a  sensible  woman,  but  she  did  not  share  her  husband's  admiration  for  the  great 
,pher.  Johnson's  rough  habits  distressed  her ;  housewives  less  prim  than 
Boswell  might  even  now  object  to  his  parlour  trick  of  turning  hghted  candles 
Ic  down  to  make  them  bum  better.  Her  husband's  idolatry  provoked  the 
remark  that  she  had  seen  a  man  leading  a  bear,  but  had  never  before  observed 
a  bear  leading  a  man.  Lord  Auchinleck  henceforth  allowed  his  son  £300  a  year, 
but  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  paternal  office  of  paying 
his  debts,  strained  tlie  little  sympathy  that  remained  between  father  and  son. 
It  was  not  until  1773,  after  he  had  known  Johnson  ten  years,  that  Boswell  was 

llicre  U  a  delailol  "  Life  of  Boswell."  by  Air.   Percy  Filigerald  (2  vols..  8vo.  I89l|. 
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admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  famous  Literary  Club,  and  later  in  that  year 
he  induced  Johnson  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides,  which 
lasted  ninety-four  days.  Johnson  enjoyed  the  journey  and  he  spoke  highly  of 
Boswell  as  a  travelling  companion  in  the  outcome  of  his  tour,  "  A  Journey  to  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  pubhshed  January,  1775.  For  the  next  few  years 
Boswell  managed  to  pay  several  visits  to  London.  The  year  1776  is  remarkable  for 
the  famous  dinner  that  took  place  at  the  Dillys',  when  Boswell  brought  together 
Johnson  and  John  Wilkes.  In  1775  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  not 
called  to  the  English  Bar  until  1786.  By  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  in  1782, 
Boswell  inherited  a  fortune  of  £1,600  a  year.  Johnson's  health  was  severely  impaired 
in  1783  and  1784,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year  Boswell  attempted  to  arrange  for 
his  friend  to  winter  in  Italy  by  obtaining  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Government, 
but  his  purpose  unhappily  failed.  His  last  meeting  with  Johnson  took  place  on 
June  30  ;  he  did  not  see  him  during  his  last  illness,  nor  was  he  present  at  his  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1789  Mrs.  Boswell  died,  and  from  that  time  Boswell 
gave  way  to  habits  of  intemperance  and  folly,  from  which  even  the  engrossing  work 
of  preparing  his  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  did  not  rescue  him  ;  he  died  on  May  19,  1795. 
Of  the  various  estimates  of  Boswell's  character,  none,  unfortunately,  is  better 
known  than  Macaulay's  scornful  attack.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  however,  has  not  only 
done  him  justice,  but  given  a  generous  study  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He  points 
out  that,  in  the  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  Boswell  originated  a  new  form  of  Biography 
which,  although  often  imitated,  has  never  been  equalled,  thus  proving  obviously 
that  Boswell  was  a  man  of  much  higher  intellectual  capacity  than  has  been  generally 
admitted.  "  Boswell,"  he  says,  "  though  his  qualities  were  too  much  those  of  the 
ordinary  '  good  fellow,'  was  not  without  virtues,  and  still  less  without  remarkable 
talents.  He  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  man  of  really  generous  sympathies,  and  capable 
of  appreciating  proofs  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  vigorous  understanding.  Foolish,  vain, 
and  absurd  in  every  way,  he  was  yet  a  far  kindlier  and  more  genuine  man  than 
many  who  laughed  at  him.  His  singular  gifts  as  an  observer  could  only  escape 
notice  from  a  careless  or  inexperienced  reader.  Boswell  has  a  little  of  the  true 
Shakspearian  secret.  He  lets  his  characters  show  themselves  without  obtruding 
unnecessary  comment.  He  never  misses  the  point  of  a  story,  though  he  does  not 
ostentatiously  call  our  attention  to  it.  He  gives  just  what  is  wanted  to  indicate 
character,  or  to  explain  the  full  meaning  of  a  repartee.  It  is  not  till  we  compare  his 
reports  with  those  of  less  skilful  hearers,  that  we  can  appreciate  the  skill  with  which 
the  essence  of  a  conversation  is  extracted,  and  the  whole  scene  indicated  by  a  few 
telling  touches.  We  are  tempted  to  fancy  that  we  have  heard  the  very  thing,  and 
rashly  infer  that  Boswell  was  simply  the  mechanical  transmitter  of  the  good  things 
uttered.  Anyone  who  will  try  to  put  down  the  pith  of  a  brilliant  conversation  within 
the  same  space,  may  soon  satisfy  himself  of  the  absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis, 
and  will  learn  to  appreciate  Boswell's  powers  not  only  of  memory,  but  artistic 
representation.  Such  a  feat  implies  not  only  admirable  quickness  of  appreciation, 
but  a  rare  literary  faculty.  Boswell's  accuracy  is  remarkable  ;  but  it  is  the  least 
part  of  his  merit."  Of  Boswell's  care  to  tell  the  truth  about  his  hero,  it  is  related 
that  when  Hannah  More  implored  him  to  tone  down  some  of  the  roughness  in 
Johnson's  character,  he  said,  '*  I  will  not  make  my  tiger  a  cat  to  please  anybody." 

Ill 

The  first   edition  of   Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  was  published  in  two  quarto 
volumes  in  an  edition  of  1,700  copies,  on  May  16th,  1791.     The  book  had  been 
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Journal  of  a  Tour  in  tlie  Hebrides,"  and  Mrs,  Piozzi"s 
ilecdotes  of  Johnson,"  both  in  1785,  the  year  ftiUowing  Johnson's  death,  and  Sir 
I  H.Twkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  in  1787.  Johnson,  who  was  aware  of  Boswell's 
intention  to  write  his  Hfe,  had  read  the  MS,  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Hebrides,"  and  had  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  Boswell  as  a  clironicler. 
Boswell  was  not  sparing  in  expressing  his  contempt  for  Mrs.  Fiozzi's  lively  book,  and 
Sir  John's  heavy,  but  not  unreadable  biography.  His  scorn  for  these  two  far  from 
worthless,  but  somewhat  inaccurate,  works,  was  no  doubt  due  to  jealousy  of  long 
standing.  The  high  regard  that  Johnson  had  for  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  the  compliment 
that  he  paid  to  his  old  friend  Hawkins  in  asking  him  to  become  his  literary  executor 
must  have  exasperated  if  not  provoked  his  jealousy, 

Boswell  anticipated  a  great  success  for  his  book,  and  wisely  protected  his  interests 
by  en  taring  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  distinct  pubhcations,  Johnson's  famous  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  his  conversation  with  George  III,  thus  placing  these 
pass^iges  beyond  the  reach  of  the  book-making  pirates  of  the  day.  Boswell's  hopes 
wiTr  entirely  realized — the  "  Life  "  was  completely  successful  from  the  first,  but 
its  author  raised  a  veritable  hornet's  nest  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  dealt  with 
persons  still  living.  Its  publication  was  signalized  bv  the  appearance  of  a  host  of 
bunpoons,  satirical  verses  and  caricatures :  Peter  Pindar,  a  Grub  Street  satirist. 
)omed  forces  with  Rowlandson  in  an  amusing  brochure  entitled  "  Bozzy  and  Piozzi," 
Tlie  book,  however,  was  still  in  a  process  of  crystallization  :  to  the  original  two 
volumts  quarto  published  in  1791  a  supplementary  volume  was  added  in  1794,  ' 
lolldwed  almost  immediately  by  a  second  edition  in  three  volumes  octavo,  but  in 
tlus  etiition  the  new  material  was  badly  arranged.  Boswell  was  preparing  a  third 
edition  when  he  died.  Edmund  Malone,  the  author's  friend  and  literary  adviser, 
wbci  had  revised  the  "  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  "  and  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Life," 
then  look  up  the  work,  and  following  Boswell's  plan  published  in  1799  a  new  (and 
Uwrd)  edition  in  four  octavo  volumes.  This  edition  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
tlie  preceding  ones,  as  it  Wiis  revised  and  contained  a  number  of  new  notes  and 
some  additional  letters.  In  the  fourth  edition,  issued  iu  1804,  the  book  may  be  said 
to  have  practically  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  known.  Two  more  editions 
Were  issued  by  Malone.  namely,  the  fifth,  published  in  1807.  just  a  century  ago. 
horn  which  the  present  reprint  has  been  made,  and  the  sixth,  revised  by  the  author's 
>"ii.  James  Boswell,  Jun.,  published  in  1811.  a  year  before  Malone's  death. 

In  1831  appeared  John  Wilson  Croker'sedition,  copiously  annotated  and  expanded 
by  till!  Inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  Johnson's  letters,  Boswell's  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
ia  Ihi-  Hebrides,"  also  anecdotes  selected  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection,  and  extracts 
Ifini  the  "  Life  "  by  Hawkins,  and  the  memoirs  of  other  writers.  Boswell's  text, 
nhtieover,  or  rather  Johnson's  talk,  was  ingenuously  refined  of  any  expressions  that 
Crokw  believed  "  might  offend  female  dehcacy  "  and  the  charming  irresponsibility 
ri  Mrs.  Piozzi's  style  in  her  mimorabilia  was  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of 
Crokt-r's  notes.  This  edition  corrected  of  its  blunders  and  considerably  revised  long 
lieM  its  own.  From  Boswell's  point  of  view  it  is  absurd  and  inadequate  enough, 
Md  the  animadversions  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  arc  familiar  and  to  the  point. 
Boswell's  text  is  presented  immersed  knee-deep  in  a  sea  of  annotation,  pompous, 
tmdily  expressed  and  often  superfluous,  which  threatens  to  swamp  it.  It  cannot 
tbcrclore  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  BoswelPs  work,  but  considered 
»  a  vast  and  valuable  granary  of  Johnsoniana,  amassed  and  carefully  stored  in  the 
Toy  nick  of  time,  and  just  before  the  disappearance  of  the  last  few  of  those  who 
had  been  in  any  way  associated  with  Johnson  and  his  circle,  it  is  of  immense  use 
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and  importance.  No  student  or  editor  of  Boswell  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  It  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  perhaps  be  unwise,  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various 
editions  of  Boswell's  masterpiece.  More  than  one  illustrated  edition  has  appeared. 
Croker's  second  edition  in  ten  volumes,  contained  a  number  of  steel  plates,  and  an 
edition  issued  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  was  illustrated  with  the  same  pictures  and  some 
additional  plates.  A  reprint  in  the  Illustrated  National  Library  also  appeared 
about  fifty  years  ago  with  a  profusion  of  woodcuts.  Among  others  must  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Napier,  who  issued  the  work  in  1884  in  four  volumes, 
together  with  two  containing  the  ''  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  "  and  "Johnsoniana." 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition,  in  six  volumes,  comprising  the  "  Life,"  the  "  Tour,"  and 
a  remarkable  index,  appeared  in  1887,  and  for  its  accuracy  and  exhaustive  anno- 
tations it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  that  have  yet  been  published, 
although  the  mass  of  notes  is  apt  to  be  rather  confusing.  Other  reprints  of  Boswell's 
work  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  (illustrated),  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris  (Globe  Edition),  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

In  this  reprint  I  have  given  Boswell's  text  as  revised  and  edited  by  Malone,  and 
not  encumbered  I  hope  with  too  many  or  needless  notes.  I  have  divided  the  book 
into  chapters  and  have  added  a  chronological  table  of  events  in  Johnson's  Ufe. 
Malone's  own  notes  and  those  of  other  early  annotators  that  are  printed  in  his 
edition,  I  have  thought  well  to  give  ;  there  are  many  from  Croker's  edition,  and  I 
have  added  some  of  my  own,  which  are  enclosed  in  brackets  with  or  without  my 
initials.  Boswell's  notes  are  those  not  enclosed  in  brackets — the  rest  may  be 
identified  as  follows  : — M.,  Edmund  Malone  ;  B.,  Dr.  Charles  Burney  ;  N.,  John 
Nicholls  ;  J. B.O.,  James  Boswell,  junior  ;  J.B.,  J.  Blakeway  ;  and  K.,  Dr.  Michael 
Kearney.  I  have,  moreover,  attempted  to  supply  a  pictorial  commentary  to  the 
text  in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  reader  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  Johnson's  life 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  My  aim  has  been  to  present  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  Doctor  and  his  contemporaries,  with  views  of  his  haunts  and  habitations ; 
and  instead  of  burdening  the  text  with  footnotes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  provide 
the  pictures  with  any  necessary  explanation.  These  illustrations  have  been  collected 
from  a  variety  of  sources  ;  a  large  number  are  reproductions  of  specimens  from 
the  fine  collection  of  mezzotint  engravings  preserved  in  the  print-room  at  the  British 
Museum.  And  here  I  should  hke  to  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
courtesy  of  the  officials  in  that  department — and  more  especially  that  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Whitman.  Besides  engraved  portraits  and  views,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  permission  to  reproduce  many  original  paintings,  some  of  them  for  the  first 
time.  For  these  privileges  it  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  their  respective  owners,  and  due 
acknowledgment  will  be  found  in  every  case  beneath  the  pictures.  By  an 
unfortunate  oversight  the  picture  of  the  Pelican  Inn  at  Bath  on  page  629  was  not, 
as  it  should  have  been,  credited  to  Messrs.  Meehan  &  Son,  of  Bath,  the  illustration 
from  which  it  was  made  having  originally  appeared  in  their  publication,  "  Famous 
Houses  of  Bath." 

Among  the  painters  represented,  Johnson's  old  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is 
easily  first.  The  most  industrious  painter  of  his  age,  he  may  be  said  to  have  held 
the  unofficial  post  of  limner  to  the  Literary  Club.  But  all  the  most  considerable 
portrait-painters  of  the  day  have  been  pressed  into  service. 

I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Walter 
de  la  Mare  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  illustrations,  and  Mr.  William  CoUinge  for  much  kind  assistance. 

ROGER   INGPEN. 

September  f  1907. 
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DEDICATION 


SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS 

■  DEAR  Sir.— 

Every   liberal  motive  thut  can  actuate  an 

Author  in  the  dedication  of  his  labours,  concurs  in 

directing  me  to  you,  as  the  person  to  whom  the 

foUo'Anng  Work  should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  distin- 
guished merit  of    a   contemporary,  mixed   with  a 

certain  degree  of  vanity  not  altogether  inexcusable, 

in  appearing  fully  sensible  of  it,  where  c^n  I  find  one, 

to  complimenting  whom  I  can  with  more  general 

ai^obation  gratify  those  feelings  ?    Your  excellence 

not  orJy  in    the    Art    over    which  you   have  long 

presided  with  unrivalled  fame,  but  also  in  Philosophy 

and  elegant  Literature,  is  well  known  to  the  present,  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
admiration  of  future  ages.  Your  equal  and  placid  temper,  your  variety  of 
tonviTsation,  your  true  politeness,  by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private  society, 
and  that  enlarged  hospitality  which  has  long  made  your  house  a  common  centre  of 
union  for  the  great,  the  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  ingenious  ;  all  these 
qualities  I  can,  in  perfect  confidence  of  not  being  accused  of  flattery,  ascribe  to  you, 
[f  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride,  in  having  it  known  to  the  world  that 
lie  has  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  attention  by  a  person  of  the  first  eminence 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  whose  company  has  been  universally  courted,  1  am 
JQslilifd  in  availing  myself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  Dedication,  when  I  mention 
Iliat  ihrre  has  been  a  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  sliould  be  acknowledged  for  favours  received,  I  have  this  opportunity, 
*">■  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to 
your  kindness, — for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  to 
"^l^'omc  me, — for  the  number  of  valuable  acquaintance  to  whom  you  have  introduced 

""^-^-for  the  nocks  canasque  DeUrn,  which  I  have  enjoyed  under  your  roof. 

"  ;i  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is  master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose 

approbation,  tlierefore,  must  insure  it  credit  and  success,  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  "  is, 

""I"  tile  greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  the  intimate 

^""^  bf-kived  friend  of  that  great  man  ;    the  friend  whom  he  declared  to  be  "  the 

^^^  invulnerable  man  he  knew  ;  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him,  he  should 
j"?"^  'he  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse."  You,  my  dear  Sir,  studied  him,  and  knew 
hrai  >vell :  you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet,  luminous  as  he  was  upon  the 
'*^^,  you  perceived  all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the  grand  composition  ;  all 
TSlittle  peculiarities  and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the  literary  Colossus.  Your 
1  Warm  commendation  of  the  specimen  which  I  gave  in  my  "  journal  of  a  Tour 
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to  the  Hebrides,"  of  my  being  able  to  preserve  his  conversation  in  an  authentic 
and  lively  manner,  wMch  opinion  the  Public  has  confirmed,  was  the  best 
encouragement  for  me  to  persevere  in  my  purpose  of  producing  the  whole  of  my 
stores. 

In  one  resfwct,  this  Work  will,  in  some  passages,  be  different  from  the  former. 
In  my  "Tour,"  I  was  zdmost  unboundedly  open  in  my  communications,  and  from  my 
eagerness  to  display  the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness  of  Johnson's  wit,  freely 
showed  to  the  world  its  dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  object  of  it.  I  trusted 
that  I  should  be  liberally  understood,  as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was  about,  and 
by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious  of  the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose  that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  book  would 
sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a  strange  imputation.  But  it  seems  I  judged 
too  well  of  the  world ;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely  beheve  it,  I  have  been  undoubtedly 
informed  that  many  persons,  especially  in  distant  quarters,  not  penetrating  enough 
into  Johnson's  character,  so  as  to  understand  his  mode  of  treating  his  friends,  have 
arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeing  that  I  was  sensible  of  aJl  that  they  could 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke  that  when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he 
was  unbending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most  playful  and  frolicksome 
manner,  he  observed  Beau  Nash  approaching  ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  stopped  ; — 
"  My  boys  {said  he),  let  us  be  grave  :  here  comes  a  fool."  The  world,  my  friend,  I 
have  found  to  be  a  great  fool,  as  to  that  particular  on  which  it  has  become  necessary 
to  speak  very  plainly.  I  have,  therefore,  in  this  Work  been  more  reserved  ;  and 
though  I  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the  whole 
truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed.  This,  however,  I  have  managed  so  as  to  occasion 
no  diminution  of  the  pleasure  which  my  book  should  afford  ;  though  malignity  may 
sometimes  be  disappointed  of  its  gratifications. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obhged  friend, 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

London.  April  20,   1791,  J-^MES   BOSVVELL. 


established  a  code  of  etiquette,  and  dictated  the  fashions  of  dress. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  world  a  Work  which  I  have  long  promised,  and  of  which, 

I  am  afraid,  too  fiigh  expectations  have  been  raised.     The  delay  of  its  publication 

must  be  imputed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  whicli  has  been 

sliown  by  distinguished  persons  in 

all   quarters    to    supply    me    with 

additional  information   concerning 

its  illustrious  subject ;  resembling  in 

this  the  grateful  tribes  of  ancient 

nations,  of  which  every  individual 

was  eager  to  throw  a  stone  upon 

the  grave  of  a  departed  Hero,  and 

thus  to  share  in  the  pious  ofhce  of 

erecting  an  honourable  monument 

to  his  memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  atten- 
tion with  which  I  have  collected  and 
arranged  the  materials  of  which 
these  volumes  are  composed,  will 
liardly  be  conceived  by  those  who 
read  them  with  careless  facility- 
The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt 
assiduity  by  which  so  many  con- 
versations were  preserved,  I  myself, 
at  some  distance  of  time  contem- 
plate with  wonder  ;  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  nature 
of  the  Work  in  other  respects,  as  it 
consists  of  innumerable  detached 
p-irticulars,  all  which,  even  the  most 
minute,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
ascertain  with  a  scrupulous  authen- 
ticity, has  occasioned  a  degree  of 
trouble  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
species  of  composition.  Were  I  to 
detail  tlie  books  which  I  have  con- 
sulted, and  the  inquiries  which  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
b>-  various  channels,  I  should 
probably  be  thought  ridiciUously 
ostcfitattotis.  Let  me  only  observe, 
as  a  specimen  of  my  trouble,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run  half  over 
London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly ;  which,  when  I  had  accomplished,  I  weU 


EDMUND  MALOXE  (ft.  1741.  d.  1812) 
S<m  vt  an  Irisli  I  udge,  wis  called  to  the  Irish  Bar.  but  In 
1 777  b«  settled  in  Loadon  as  H  man  of  letters.  He  whs  a 
Irieiidofjobn&ou,  Burke.  Reynolds,  and  Boswell,  wbo  wa* 
deeply  indebted  to  MaloDC  (or  advice  intbe  preptaration  h>l 
tbe  Press  of  the  ■■  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  " 
and  his  "  Lile  of  Johnson."  Tbe  third  edition  oi  this 
book  was  recast  bv  Maloiie  in  the  lorm  in  which  we  now 
have  it.  The  fourth,  filth  and  sixth  editions  were  also 
issuedunderhlEauspices,  the  latter  beingthelast  to  re««lve 
his  notes  and  additions.  Malone  wrote  "  An  AUempI 
t<i  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  tbe  Plays  ol  Shakspeare 
were  written,"  1778,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Sbaksiieare, 
1 7i)0,  he  also  collected  materials  for  a  new  edition,  which 
he  lefl  (o  James  Bosweil.  (he  younger.  He  Iwcaine  a 
member  of  the  Lilcrary  Club  in  1782. 
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knew  would  obtain  me  no  praise,  though  a  failure  would  have  been  to  my  discredit. 
And  after  all,  perhaps,  hard  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  omissions  or 
mistakes  be  pointed  out  with  invidious  severity.  I  have  also  been  extremely  careful 
as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quotations  ;  holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due  to 
the  pubhc,  which  should  oblige  every  Author  to  attend  to  this,  and  never  to  presume 
to  introduce  them  with, — "  I  think  I  have  read  ;  " — or  "  If  I  remember  right ;  " 
when  the  originals  may  be  examined. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  those  who  have  been  pleased  to 
favour  me  with  communications  and  advice  in  the  conduct  of  my  Work.  But  I 
cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  who  was 
so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the  whole  of  my  manuscript,  and  make 
such  remarks  as  were  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Work  ;  though  it  is  but  fair 
to  him  to  mention  that  upon  many  occasions  I  differed  from  him,  and  followed  my 
own  judgment.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  revision, 
when  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed  through  the  press  ;  but  after 
having  completed  his  very  laborious  and  admirable  edition  of  Shakspeare,  for  which 
he  generously  would  accept  of  no  other  reward  but  that  fame  which  he  has  so 
deservedly  obtained,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  long  wished-for  visit  to  his  relations 
in  Ireland  ;  from  whence  his  safe  return  finibis  Atticis  is  desired  by  his  friends  here, 
with  all  the  classical  ardour  of  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri  ;  for  there  is  no  man  in  whom 
more  elegant  and  worthy  qualities  are  united  ;  and  whose  society,  therefore,  is  more 
valued  by  those  who  know  him. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  think,  that  while  I  was  carrying  on  this  Work,  several  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  most  interesting  have  died.  Such  melancholy 
disappointments  we  know  to  be  incident  to  humanity  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  them  the 
less.  Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wartox,  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Warton,  amidst  his  variety  of  genius  and  learning,  was  an 
excellent  Biographer.  His  contributions  to  my  Collection  are  highly  estimable  ; 
and  as  he  had  a  true  relish  of  my  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  I  trust  I  should  now  have 
been  gratified  with  a  larger  share  of  his  kind  approbation.  Dr.  Adams,  eminent  as 
the  head  of  a  College,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable  man,  had  known  Johnson 
from  his  early  years,  and  was  his  friend  through  life.  What  reason  I  had  to  hope 
for  the  countenance  of  that  venerable  Gentleman  to  this  Work,  will  appear  from 
what  he  wrote  to  me  upon  a  former  occasion  from  Oxford,  November  17,  1785  : — 
"  Dear  Sir,  I  hazard  this  letter,  not  knowing  where  it  will  find  you,  to  thank  you  for 
your  very  agreeable  '  Tour,'  which  I  found  here  on  my  return  from  the  country,  and 
in  which  you  have  depicted  our  friend  so  perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  every  attitude, 
every  scene  and  situation,  that  I  have  thought  myself  in  the  company,  and  of  the 
party  almost  throughout.  It  has  given  very  general  satisfaction  ;  and  those  who 
have  found  most  fault  with  a  passage  here  and  there,  have  agreed  that  they  could 
not  help  going  through,  and  being  entertained  with  the  whole.  I  wish,  indeed,  some 
few  gross  expressions  had  been  softened,  and  a  few  of  our  hero's  foibles  had  been  a 
little  more  shaded  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  see  the  weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds  ; 
and  you  have  given  us  Dr.  Johnson's  authority,  that  in  history  all  ought  to  be  told." 

Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving  a  just  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson  I 
could  not  conceal.  Nor  will  I  suppress  my  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that, 
by  recording  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  "  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  ♦  I  have  largely  provided  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  mankind. 

London,  April  20,   1791. 

•  See  Mr.  Malone's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shaksp)eare. 
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"ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

^RAT  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a  Work  which  had  employed  much  of  my 

me  and  labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal :    but  whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time 

mt^^rtained,  have  been  entirely  removed  by  the  very  favourable  reception  with 

tvhich  it  has  been  honoured.     That  reception  has  excited  my  best  exertions  to  render 

my  Book  more  perfect  ;  and  in  this  endeavour  I  have  had  the  assistance  not  only 

t  some  of  my  particular  friends,  but  of  many  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  by 

I'which  1  have  been  enabled  to  rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to  enrich  the  Work  with 

uiny  valuable  additions.     These  I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  separately  in  quarto, 

r  the  accommodation  of  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition.     May  I  be  permitted 

)  Siiy  that  the  typography  of  both  editions  does  honour  to  the  press  of  Mr.  Henry 

Baldwin,  now  Master  of  the  Worshipfu!  Company  of  Stationers,  whom  I  have  long 

"mown  a  worthy  man  and  an  obhging  friend. 

In  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human  existence,  our  feelings  are  often  at  once 
pieasing  and  painful.  Of  this  truth,  the  progress  of  the  present  Work  furnishes  a 
ftriking  instance.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  my  friend.  Sir  Joshua 
Rkvnolds,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  lived  to  peruse  it.  and  to  give  the  strongest 
tetimony  to  its  fidelity  ;  but  before  a  second  edition,  which  he  contributed  to 
mprove,  could  be  finished,  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  that  most  valuable  man  : 
i  loss  of  which  the  regret  will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and  extensive,  proportionate  to 
"iiK  felicity  which  he  diffused  through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and  friends. 

In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  Work,  by  being  more  extensively 
jid  intimately  known,  however  elevated  before,  has  risen  in  the  veneration  and  love 
i  mankind.  I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what  fame  can  afford.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
)  much  or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers  of  mjnd,  when  we  consider  that 
he  principal  store  of  wit  and  wisdom  which 
Ibis  Work  contains  was  not  a  particular 
flection  from  his  general  conversation,  but 
s  merely  his  occasional  talk  at  such  times 
s  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  company  ; 
ind,  without  doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other 
Tiods  had  been  collected  with  the  same 
r  attcaition,  the  whole  tenor  of  what  he  uttered 
Would  have  been  found  equally  excellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforce- 
ment   of     religion,     morality,     loyalty,    aud 
Siibordmation.  while  it  delights  and  improves 
„  Wic  m.ie  and  the  good,  wiU,  I  trust,  prove  an 
.■WJectual  antidote  to  that  detestable  sophistry 
J  Tnich  has  been  lately  imported  from  France, 
I'Ttodtr  the  false  name  of  Philosophy,  and  with 
~    nialignant   industry    has    been    employed 
^*tiftt  the  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness 
•  **»ciety,  in  our  free  and  prosperous  country ; 
"■l.  thanks  he  to  God,  without  producing  the 
[Jicious  effects  which  were  hoped  for  by  its 
'''Pagators. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self- 
Oplacency,  that  this  e.\tensive  biographiciil 
["**'k,  however  inferior  in  its  nature,   may, 


From  u  •untiu  »v /uf^  $t>i<CMM  «/»•■  ^wMi^ 

^  /hin  Hwa^try,  Jt_i(. 

(lEORGE.   EARL   MACARTNEY 

(A.   1737.  4.   1806) 

the    diplounlkl     uid     aulbur,    «lu«e 

aitniitalr<l  cupv  ol  "  The  iJle  ot  Johnson" 

was  utilised  by  Bi'iwrll  lii  the  pfvpatatton 

of  Ihc  iccuud  (ditiim  of  thai  wurk. 
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in  one  respect,  be  assimilated  to  the  Odyssey.  Amidst  a  thousand  entertaining 
and  instructive  episodes  the  Hero  is  never  long  out  of  sight ;  for  they  are  all 
in  some  degree  connected  with  him  ;  and  He,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  History, 
is  exhibited  by  the  Author  for  the  best  advantage  of  his  readers  : 

— Quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssen. 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and  morose  mortals  who  really  dislike  this 
Book,  I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply.  When  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  reconnoitring  the  army  in  Flanders,  a 
heavy  rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for  their  cloaks.  Lord  Cadogan's  servant, 
a  good-humoured  alert  lad,  brought  his  Lordship's  in  a  minute.  The  Duke's  servant, 
a  lazy  sulky  dog,  was  so  sluggish,  that  his  Grace  being  wet  to  the  skin,  reproved  him, 
and  had  for  answer  with  a  grunt,  "  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  "  upon  which  the  Duke 
calmly  said, — "  Cadogan,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  have  that  fellow's 
temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  a  very  small  share 
of  vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their  literary  fame  in  a  decorous  style  of  diffidence. 
But  I  confess  that  I  am  so  formed  by  nature  and  by  habit,  that  to  restrain  the  effusion 
of  delight,  on  having  obtained  such  fame,  to  me  would  be  truly  painful.  Why  then 
should  I  suppress  it  ?  Why  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  "  should  I  not 
speak  ?  Let  me  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  no  insolent  exultation  that  I  have 
been  regaled  with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  Work  by  many  and  various  persons 
eminent  for  their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accompUshments  ;  much  of  which 
praise  I  have  under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  my  archives  at  Auchinleck. 
An  honourable  and  reverend  friend  speaking  of  the  favourable  reception  of  my 
volumes,  even  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  said  to  me,  "  you  have  made 
them  all  talk  Johnson." — Yes,  I  may  add,  I  have  Johnsonised  the  land  ;  and  I  trust 
they  will  not  only  talk,  but  think,  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been  thus  indebted,  would  be  tediously 
ostentatious.  I  cannot,  however,  but  name  one,  whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  but  on  account  of  the  magnificent, 
yet  dangerous  embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed,  which  makes  every  thing 
that  relates  to  him  peculiarly  interesting.  Lord  Macartney  favoured  me  with  his 
own  copy  of  my  book,  with  a  number  of  notes,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself.  On 
the  first  leaf  I  found  in  his  Lordship's  handwriting  an  inscription  of  such  high 
commendation,  that  even  I,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  publish  it. 

July  1,   1793. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE   THIRD   EDITION 

Several  valuable  letters,  and  other  curious  matter,  having  been  communicated  to 
the  Author  too  late  to  be  arranged  in  that  chronological  order  which  he  had 
endeavoured  uniformly  to  observe  in  his  work,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in 
his  second  edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  commodiously  as  he  could.  In  the  present 
edition  they  hav^e  been  distributed  in  their  proper  places.  In  revising  his  volumes 
for  a  new  edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where  some  of  these  materials  should  be 
inserted  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
of  which,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1795. 
All  the  Notes  that  he  had  written  in  the  margin  of  the  copy  which  he  had  in  part 
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here  faithfully  preserved  ;  and  a  few  new  Notes  have  been  added, 
prlnapally  by  some  of  those  friends  to  whom  the  Author  in  the  former  editions 
acknowledged  his  obligations.  Those  subscribed  with  the  letter  B.  were 
communicated  by  Dr.  Burney  ;  those  to  which  the  letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by 
ih<-  Kev.  J.  B-  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Mr.  Boswell  acknowledged 
liunst-lf  indebted  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  first  edition  of  his  Work  ;  and 
tlie letters  J.  B, — O.  are  annexed  to  some  remarks  furnished  by  the  Author's  second 
vm,  a  student  of  Brazen-Nose  College  in  Oxford.  Some  valuable  observations  were 
"Jtumunicated  by  James  Bindley,  Esq.,  First  Commissioner  in  the  Stamp-Office 
which  have  been  acknowledged  in  their  proper  places.  For  all  those  without  any 
stature.  Mr,  Malone  is  answerable.— Every  new  remark,  not  written  by  the 
Amhor.  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  has  been  enclosed  within  crotchets  ;  in  one 
'nstance,  however,  the  printer,  by  mistake,  has  affixed  this  mark  to  a  note  relative 
'«  the  Kev.  Thom.a,s  Fvsche  Palmer,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and 
filerefore  ought  not  to  have  been  thus  distinguished.* 

1  have  only  to  add  that  the  proof-sheets  of  the  present  edition  not  having  passed 
Wwough  my  liands.  I  am  not  answerable  for  any  typographical  errors  that  may  be 
found  in  it.  Having,  howevtT,  been  printed  at  the  very  accurate  press  of  Mr, 
*'aidwiu,  I  make  no  doubt  it  will  be  foimd  not  less  perfect  than  the  former  edition  ; 
"ic  greatest  care  having  been  taken,  by  correctness  ;uid  elegance  to  do  justice  to 
*"•*  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  works  in  the  Englbh  language. 
■^firij  8,  1799.  ^__ Edm.  Malone. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE   FOURTH  EDITION 

'^  tliis  edition  are  inserted  some  new  letters,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 

^J'tigingly  communicated    by  the    Re\"crend 

">ctor  VvsE,    Rector   of    Lambeth.     Those 

*"tten     by    Dr.    Johnson    concerning    his 

"('tl'KT  in  her   last    illness,  furnish  a  new 

Pf(x:>i  of  his  great  piety  and  tenderness  of 

I***"!,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  acceptable 

'"     the  readers  of    tliis   very  populai^   work, 

Some  new  Notes  also  have  been  added,  which, 

••s    ^^<:II  as  the  observations  inserted  in  tlu' 

third  edition,  and  the  letters  now  introduced, 

*rc    carefully  included  within  crotchets,  that 

™^   Author  may  not  be   answerable  for  any 

"•**?«  which   had   not    the    sanction    of  his 

approbation.     The  remarks  of  his  friends  arc 

^J*unguished  as  formerly,  except  those  of  Mr. 

Malojjj,-^  to  which  the  letter  M.  is  now  sub- 

^*ud  were  communicated  by  my  learned 
inenU,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Kearney, 
yl^wly  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
^blin,  and  now  beneficed  in  the  diocese 
^^  Kaplioe  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is 
AwUdeacon. 

rP<r  the  aatbar&hip  of   the  notes  in   llit  prcst-nt 
■^  -*  pL  xli. 


.  17«0.  d-  I85TI 

diie   of   the   rooit    imporiaot    vdilon    nl 

BtBWpll'i  "  Ulc  ijf  JohnMn."  wbow  editkn 

ol  1831  wu  the  subject  of  >  lUtUiig  Wllcle 

(ram  the  pen  ol  Lotd  Macaulay, 
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Of  a  work  which  has  been  before  the  Public  for  thirteen  years  with  increasing 
approbation,  and  of  which  near  four  thousand  copies  have  been  dispersed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that,  highly  as  it  is  now 
estimated,  it  wUl,  I  am  confident,  be  stUI  more  valued  by  posterity  a  century  hence, 
when  all  the  actors  in  the  scene  shall  be  numbered  with  the  dead  ;  when  the  excellent 
and  extraordinary  man,  whose  wit  and  wisdom  are  here  recorded,  shall  be  viewed 
at  a  still  greater  distance  ;  and  the  instruction  and  entertainment  they  afford  will 
at  once  produce  reverential  gratitude,  admiration,  and  delight. 

E.  M. 

June  20,   1804. 


ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE   FIFTH    EDITION 

In  this  fifth  edition  some  errors  of  the  press,  which  had  crept  into  the  text  and 
notes,  in  consequence  of  repeated  impressions,  have  been  corrected.  Two  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Joh.vson,  and  several  new  notes,  have  been  added  ;  by  which,  it  is 
hoped,  this  valuable  work  is  still  further  impro\'ed. 

E.M. 
January   I,   1807. 


THH    Hi;Sll>RN>   I         i      ;       ■ 
ia  Great  Que«a  Street,   Lioculu'i   luu  Ficldi.     J^^hu  Uuult, 
translator  of  Tasso  and  Arkato,  Johtison's  olti  friend,  aho  • 
UvnI  in  this  bouse. 


The  Life  of 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  writing  tlie  lives  of  othei^., 
and  who,  whether  we  consider  his  extraordinary  endowments,  or  his  various  works, 
has  been  equalled  by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  and  may  be  reckoned  in  me 
a  presumptuous  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  in  conformity  with  tlie  opinion  which 

he  has  given,  *  that  every  man's  life  may  be  best  written  by  himself ;    had  he 

employed  in  the  preser\'ation  of  his  own  history,  that  clearness  of  narration  and 

finance  of  language  in  which  he  has  embalmed  so  many  eminent  persons ;    the 

»orld  would  probably  have  had  the  most  perfect  example  of  biography  that  was 

•ver  exhibited.     But  although  he  at  different  times,  in  a  desultory  manner,  com- 

"^Itted  to  writing  many  particulars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  fortunes,  hL- 

er  had  perse\'ering  diligence  enough  to  form  them  into  a  regular  composition. 

these  memorials  a  few  have  been  preserved  ;  but  the  greater  part  was  consigned 

^y    *iim  to  the  flames,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

■As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  enjoying  liis  friendship  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ;  as  1  had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life  constantly  in  view  ;  as  he  was 
Well  apprised  of  this  circumstance,  and  from  time  to  time  obligingly  satisfied  my 
'"quiries,  by  communicating  to  me  the  incidents  of  his  early  years  ;  as  1  acquired 
*^^cility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very  assiduous  in  recording,  his  conversation,  of 
J*iiich  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity  constituted  one  of  the  first  features  of 
"*  character  ;  and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  materials  concerning  him, 
I^**i  Kvery  quarter  where  I  could  discover  that  they  were  to  be  found,  and  have 
^^1  favoured  with  the  most  liberal  communications  by  his  friends  ;  I  flatter 
N*s^(  l\j^l  few  biographers  ha\"e  entered  upon  such  a  work  as  this  with  more 
^"antages  ;  independent  of  literary  abilities,  in  which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
"^"^pare  myself  with  some  great  names  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  kind  of 

i^i*ince  my  work  was  announced,  several  Lives  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have 

Y^**  published,  the  most  voluminous  of  which  is  one  compiled  for  the  booksellers 

-  '-ondon,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knjght,t  a  man,  whom,  during  my  long  intimacy 

*•>   Dr.  Johnson,  I  never  saw  in  his  company,  I  think,  but  once,  and  I  am  sure 

■  rjitw.  No.  84, 
^^^1  'the  greatest  jiart  of  this  book  was  written  while  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  alive  ;  anil  I  avow.  th>t 
■  j.  ^l*)«l  ul  my  strictures  was  to  make  him  feci  some  compunction  for  his  illiberal  treatment  of  Dr. 
|j~''^^*iQ.  Stnc«  his  decease,  I  have  suppressed  aevcrat  ot  my  remarks  upon  his  work.  But  lhousl>  I 
«ilil  noj  ■-  „(r  jj^tji  ti,,,  jp„,j  '■  offtnsivttv.  I  think  it  necessary  to  Ije  strenuous  in  ittlime  ol  mv  illii*- 
»■"««.■.  tiiiT,,!,  which  I  cannol  l.p,  withoiil  stronK  animaiKcrsion?  ujmn  a  writer  who  li.-is  Btcjitly  mjHtol 
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not  above  twice.  Johnson  might  have  esteemed  him  for  his  decent,-  rehgious 
demeanour,  and  his  knowledge  of  books  and  hterary  history ;  but  from  the  rigid 
formality  of  his  manners,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have  lived  together 
with  companionable  ease  and  familiarity :  nor  had  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  nice 
perception  which  was  necessary  to  mark  the  finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of  Johnson's 
character.  His  being  appointed  one  of  his  executors,  gave  him  an  opportunit}' 
of  taking  possession  of  such  fragments  of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  left ; 
of  which,  before  delivering  them  up  to  the  residuary  legatee,  whose  property  they 
were,  he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance.  In  this  he  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful, as  I  have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers,  which  have  been  since 
transferred  to  me.  Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous  labours,  I  must  acknowledge, 
exhibit  a  farrago,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment 
to  the  lovers  of  literary  gossiping  ;  but  besides  its  being  swelled  out  with  long 
unnecessary  extracts  from  various  works  (even  one  of  several  leaves  from  Osborne's 
"  Harleian  Catalogue,"  and  those  not  compiled  by  Johnson,  but  by  Oldys),  a  very 
small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  book  ;  and,  in  that, 
there  is  such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  as  in  so  solemn  an  author 
is  hardly  excusable,  and  certainly  makes  his  narrative  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
what  is  still  worse,  there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable  cast, 
by  which  the  most  unfavourable  construction  is  put  upon  almost  every  circumstance 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  my  illustrious  friend  ;  who,  I  trust,  will,  by  a  true 
and  fair  dehneation,  be  vindicated  both  from  the  injurious  misrepresentations  of 
this  author,  and  from  the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady*  who  once  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  him. 

There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  letter  from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch, 
on  the  subject  of  biography  ;  which,  though  I  am  aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a 
charge  of  artfully  raising  the  value  of  my  own  work,  by  contrasting  it  with  that 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  and  expressed,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  here  inserting  it  : 

"  I  shall  endeavour  (says  Dr.  Warburton)  to  give  you  what  satisfaction  I  can  in 
anything  you  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject  of  Milton,  and  am  extremely  glad 
you  intend  to  write  his  life.  Almost  all  the  life-writers  we  have  had  before  Toland 
and  Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed  strange  insipid  creatures  ;  and  yet  I  had  rather  read 
the  worst  of  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go  through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's 
life  of  Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy  succession  of  long  quotations  of 
disinteresting  passages,  that  it  makes  their  method  quite  nauseous.  But  the 
verbose,  tasteless  Frenchman  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  life 
must  be  a  book,  and  what's  worse,  it  proves  a  book  without  a  life  ;  for  what  do 
we  know  of  Boileau,  after  all  his  tedious  stuff  ?  You  are  the  only  one  (and  I  speak 
it  without  a  compHment),  that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and  sentiments,  and  the 
real  importance  of  your  materials,  have  the  art  (which  one  would  imagine  no  one 
could  have  missed)  of  adding  agreements  to  the  most  agreeable  subject  in  the 
world,  which  is  literary  history,  f 

''Nov,  24,  1737." 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials  into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking 

him.  Let  me  add,  that  though  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  very  prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkins 
with  any  compUment  in  his  life-time,  I  do  now  frankly  acknowledge,  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume, 
however  inadequate  and  improper  as  a  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  however  discredited  by  unpardonable 
inaccuracies  in  other  respects,  contains  a  collection  of  curious  anecdotes  and  observations,  which  few 
men  but  its  author  could  have  brought  together. 

*  Mrs.  Thrale.         t  Brit.  Mus.  4320,  Ayscough's  Catal.  Sloanc  MSB. 
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(V.  WILLIAM  MASUN  <b.  I72>i.  d.  I7B7) 
■*  Meniniri  "I  day"  (177S)^B<«. 
~  !dlils  "  Lile  of  Juhtifuii."  Mksuu, 

..   »  only  remembered    as  Thomas 

Cray'i  tnmd  aoil  cxeculoi.  was  a  wriln'  »( 
__ 1.— 1.  ..i._: — 1 'avour  in his'day. 


in  my  own  person,  by  which  I  might  have 
appeared  to  have  more  merit  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  I  have  resolved  to  adopt 
and  enlarge  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr. 
Mason,  in  his  Momoirs  of  Gray,  Wherever 
narrative  is  necessary  to  explain,  connect, 
and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities  ;  but  in  the  chronological  series  o( 
Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly  as 
I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever  it 
IS  in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters,  or 
conversation,  being  con\inced  that  this  mode 
is  more  hvely,  and  will  make  my  readers 
better  acquainted  witli  him,  than  even  most 
of  those  were  who  actually  knew  him,  but 
could  know  hira  only  partially ;  whereas 
there  is  here  an  accumulation  of  intelligence 
from  various  points,  by  which  his  character 
is  more  fully  understood  and  illustrated. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode   of  writing  any  man's  hfe,  than   not 
only  relating  all  the  most  important  events 
of  it  in  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
^  ^  ^        ^         ,         .,_..,  privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought :   by 

which  mankind  iire  enabled  as  it  were  to  see 
him  live,  and  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene  "  with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  through 
the  several  stages  of  his  life.  Had  his  other  friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as 
I  was.  he  might  have  been  almost  entirely  preserved.  As  it  is,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  he  will  \k  seen  in  this  work  more  completely  than  any  man  who  has 
ever  yet  Uved. 

.\iid  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was ;  for  I  profess  to  write,  not  his  panegyric, 
which  must  be  all  praise,  but  his  Life ;  wluch,  great  and  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  entirely  perfect.  To  be  as  he  was,  is,  indeed,  subject  of  panegyric 
enough  to  any  man  in  this  state  of  being ;  but  in  every  picture  there  should  be  shade 
as  well  as  light,  and  when  I  dehneate  him  without  reserve,  I  do  what  he  himself 
recommended,  both  by  his  precept  and  his  example. 

"  [f  tlie  biographer  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify 
tljc  public  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his 
tenderness,  overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There 
are  many  who  thmk  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends, 
even  when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  detection  ;  we  therefore  see  whole 
ranlcs  of  characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known  from 
aae  another  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual  circumstances.  '  Let  me  remember  (says 
Haile),  when  I  find  myself  inchned  to  pity  a  criminal,  that  there  is  likewise  a  pity 
iuc  to  the  country.'  If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet 
mure  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth."* 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of  the  following  work,  is  the  quantity  it 
omtains  of  Johnson's  con\'ersation,  which  is  uni%-ersally  acknowledged  to  have 
n  eminently  instructive  and  entertaining;  and  of  which  the  specimens  that  I  have 
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given  upon  a  former  occasion,*  have  been  received  with  so  much  approbation,  that 
I  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  world  will  not  be  indifferent  to  more 
ample  communications  of  a  similar  nature. 

That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated  man,  if  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in 
conversation,  will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I  trust,  too  well  established  in  the 
judgment  of  mankind  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneering  observation  of  Mr.  Mason, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Whitehead,  in  which  there  is  literally  no  Life^  but  a 
mere  dry  narrative  of  facts.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  necessary  to  attempt 
a  depreciation  of  what  is  universally  esteemed,  because  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
immediate  object  of  the  ingenious  writer's  pen  ;  for  in  truth,  from  a  man  so  still  and 
so  tame,  as  to  be  contented  to  pass  many  years  as  the  domestic  companion  of  a 
superannuated  lord  and  lady,  conversation  could  no  more  be  expected  than  from 
a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  chimney-piece,  or  the  fantastic  figures  on  a  gilt  leather 
screen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to  Plutarch,  the  prince  of  ancient 
biograpjiers.  Ovre  Tal<;  iTri^aveardraL'i  irpd^eau  Traj/TO)?  evearc  SijXxoai^  aperrj^  ff 
fca/cia^,  aXKa  irpdyfia  fipa^v  7roWd/ci<;,  /cal  pijfia,  /cat  TravBid  tc^,  €fKf>aacp  ij0ov<; 
eiroL'qaev  fiaXKov,  rj  fid')(aL  fivptove/cpov,  7rapard^€i<;  al  fiiyttrrat,  Ka\  TroXiopKia  TroKecov. 
"  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most  distinguished  achievements  that  men  s  virtues  or 
vices  may  be  best  discerned  ;  but  very  often  an  action  of  small  note,  a  short  sa)dng, 
or  a  jest,  shall  distinguish  a  person's  real  character  more  than  the  greatest  sieges, 
or  the  most  important  battles."  t 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of  the  very  man  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
exhibit'.  "  The  business  of  the  biographer  is  often  to  pass  sUghtly  over  those 
performances  and  incidents  which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead  the  thoughts 
into  domestic  privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where  exterior 
appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by 
virtue.  The  account  of  Thuanus  is  with  great  propriety  said  by  his  author  to  have 
been  written,  that  it  might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  familiar  character 
of  that  man,  cufus  ingenium  et  candorem  ex  ipsius  scriptis  smit  olim  semper  7niraturi, 
whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in 
admiration. 

"  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances,  which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirers 
after  natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our  science  or 
increase  our  virtue,  are  more  important  than  pubUc  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the 
great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgot  in  his  account  of  Catiline  to  remark,  that  his 
walk  was  now  quick,  and  again  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  some- 
thing with  violent  commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon  affords  a  striking 
lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  informing  us,  that  when  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment, he  expected  not  only  the  hour  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  the  day 
might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  suspense ;  and  all  the  plans  and  enterprises 
of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the  world  than  that  part  of  his  personal 
character,  which  represents  him  as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of  his  life. 

"  But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers,  who  seem  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the  performance.  They 
rarely  afford  any  other  account  than  might  be  collected  from  pubUc  papers,  but 
imagine  themselves  writing  a  life,  when  they  exhibit  a  chronological  series  of  actions 
or  preferments  ;    and  have  so  little  regard  to  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  their 

•    In  Boswcll's  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  1785. 

I     Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  init. — Langhornc's  translation. 
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heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's  real  character,  by  a  short 
conversation  with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and  studied  narrative, 

begun  with  his  pedigree,  and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why  these  narratives  are  often  written 
by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and  why  most  accounts 
of  particular  persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest  and 
envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect  little  intelUgence  ; 
for  the  incidents  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent 
kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  prominent 
and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind  ;  and  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting  it, 
and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original."  * 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on 
some  occasions  of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  how  happily  it  is  adapted 
for  the  petty  exercise  of  ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  understanding  and  ludicrous 
fancy  :  but  I  remain  firm  and  confident  in  my  opinion,  that  minute  particulars 
iire  frequently  characteristic,  and  always  amusing,  when  they  relate  to  a  distinguished 
man.  I  am  therefore  exceedingly  unwilling  that  any  thing,  however  slight,  which 
my  illustrious  friend  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  express,  with  any  degree  of 
point,  should  perish.  For  this  almost  superstitious  reverence,  I  have  found  very 
old  and  venerable  authority,  quoted  by  our  great  modem  prelate,  Seeker,  in  whosa 
tenth  sermon  there  is  the  following  passage  : 

"  Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  a  noted  Jewish  commentator,  who  lived  about  five  hundred 

years  ago,  explains  that  passage  in  the  first  Psalm,  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither, 

l^om  Rabbins  yet  older  than  himself,  thus  ;  That  even  the  idle  talk,  so  he  expresses 

^^  of  a  good  man  ought  to  be  regarded  ;   the  most  superfluous  things  he  saith  are 

.^H-ays  of  some  value.     And  other  ancient  authors  have  the  same  phrase,  nearly 

^^  tl:ie  same  sense." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  considering  how  highly  the  small  portion  which 
^'^  l^ave  of  the  table-talk  and  other  anecdotes  of  our  celebrated  writers  is  valued, 
^d  liow  earnestly  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more,  I  am  justified  in 
P'"^^>^rving  rather  too  many  of  Johnson's  sayings,  than  too  few  ;  especially  as  from 
the  diversity  of  dispositions  it  cannot  be  known  with  certainty  beforehand,  whether 
whext:  may  seem  trifling  to  some,  and  perhaps  to  the  collector  himself,  may  not  be 
"^^^^t:  agreeable  to  many  ;  and  the  greater  number  that  an  author  can  pleiise  in  any 
deg'i^^e,  the  more  pleasure  does  there  arise  to  a  benevolent  mind. 

Ti*o  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  this  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and 

laboxir  which  have  been  devoted  to  it  misemployed,  I  shall  content  myself  with 

0PP<:>sing  the  authority  of  the  greatest  man  of  any  age,  Julius  Ct-esar,  of  whom 

B^^on  observes,  that  "  in  his  book  of  Apophthegms  which  he  collected,  we  see 

that:  he  esteemed  it  more  honour  to  make  himself  but  a   pair  of  tables,  to  take 

tbe  Mise  and  pithy  words  of  others,  than  to  have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made 

an  apophthegm  or  an  oracle."  f 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  introduction,  I  commit  the  following  pages  to 
iVve  candour  of  the  public. 

•  Rambler,  No.  60. 

*  Bacon's  *'  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Book  I. 


THE  HOUSE  AT  LICHFIELD  IN  WHICH  JOHNSON  WAS  BORN 
Also  St.  Mary's  Chiu'cb  and  ite  Guildhall.  The  house  is  situated  iu  the  Market  S(]iiare,  and  was 
pcoliahly  built  In  the  middle  uf  the  seveateenlh  century.  Tbir  rooin  immediately  over  (he  sbup 
and  lariag  the  Market  Square  is  Ibat  in  which  Jnhoson  &st  saw  the  light.  Juhtiimi's  father  bought 
tbc  bouse  in  June.  1706,  on  bis  marriage  with  Sarah  Ford,  and  in  1731,  on  the  death  of  Michael 
JohuMMi,  Samuel  inherited  the  properly.  The  bouse  remained  in  Dr.  Johnson's  possession  uulil  his 
dealb,  wheD  it  was  sold  by  order  ol  his  executory.  After  passing  Ihrougb  various  hands,  and 
nuTowlv  fscaping  dNtruetion  bv  fire  In  1873.  the  bouse  in  1900.  through  the  munifirenre  of 
Alderman  John  Gilbert,  became' the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Lichfield,  and  on  May  Z7th.  1901, 
it  was  opened  as  a  Johuson  Museum. 


CHAPTER  1—1709-1728 

PARENTAGE   AND   EARLY   DAYS 

Birth  and  Infancy  of  Johnson^His  Parents — Anecdotes  of  his  Childhood — Is  Touched  by  Queen  Anne 
for  the  King's  Evil — School  days  at  Lichfield — His  Kinsmen  Cornelius  Ford  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford — 
Sent  to  School  at  Stourbridge — Attempts  at  Translation  and  Composition — Return  Home. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
N.  S.  1709 ;  and  his  initiation  into  the  Christian  church  was  not  delayed  ;   for  his 
l>aptism  is  recorded,  in  the  register  of  St.  Mary's  parish  in  that  city,  to  have  been 
performed  on  the  day  of  his  birth  :   his  father  is  there  styled  Gentleman,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist  has  praised  him  for  not  being  proud  ;  when 
^he  truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  Gentleman,  though  now  lost  in  the  indiscriminate 
**^umption  of  Esquire,  was  commonly  taken  by  those  who  could  not  boast  of 
Gentility.     His  father  was  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  of  obscure 
f^traction,  who  settled  in  Lichfield  as  a  bookseller  and  stationer.     His  mother  was 
'^ar-.aJi  Ford,  descended  from  an  ancient  race  of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwick- 
^*~^.    They  were  well  advanced  in  years  when  they  married,  and  never  had  more 
^^-Kn  two  children,  both  sons  ;  Samuel,  their  first-born,  who  lived  to  be  the  illustrious 
^(^a^'K-acter  whose  various  excellence  I  am  to  endeavour  to  record,  and  Nathaniel,  who 
^'^■^li  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.* 

3ilr.  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large  and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong 

^nci.    active  mind ;   yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins  of  unsound  substance  are 

oit  ^^  n  discovered,  there  was  in  him  a  mixture  of  that  disease,  the  nature  of  which 

el\x^:3es  the  most  minute  inquiry,  though  the  effects  are  well  known  to  be  a  weariness 

ol  ^i  fe,  an  unconcern  about  those  things  which  agitate  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 

ancfl  a  general  sensation  of  gloomy  wretchedness.     From  him,  then,  his  son  inherited, 

>N'i^li  some  other  qualities,  "  a  vile  melancholy,"  which  in  his  too  strong  expression 

ol  suiy  disturbance  of  the  mind  "  made  him  mad  all  his  hfe,  at  least  not  sober."  f 

Uichael  was,  however,  forced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  to  be  very 

diligent  in  business,  not  only  in  his  shop,  but  by  occasionally  resorting  to  several 

toMTis  in  the  neighbourhood, J  some  of  which  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 

^TNathaniel  was  born  in  1712.  and  died  in  1737.  Their  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  l)orn  at  Cubley 
*°  *^^byshirc,  in  1656,  and  died  at  Lichfield  in  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Sarah  Ford,  his  wife. 
!*^**9tTi  at  King's  Norton,  (a)  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  1669,  and  died  at  Lichrtekl.  in  Januar>'. 
''^.  in  her  ninetieth  year.     M.] 

I  '*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  3d  edit.  p.  213. 
^ .  ♦  Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  '*  Trentham.  St.  Peter's  day.  1716,"  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Plaxton. 
-oapl^ jjj  ^^  ^jj^^  time  to  Lord  Gower.  which  may  serve  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  father 
^1^  ISreat  moralist  was  held  : — "  Johnson,  the  Lichfield  librarian,  is  now  here  ;  he  propagates  learning 

o^"^?T  this  diocese,  and  advanceth  knowledge  to  its  just  height ;  all  the  clergy  here  are  his  pupils, 
1<S  *^^^  *^  they  have  from  him  ;  Allen  cannot  make  a  warrant  without  his  precedent,  nor  our  quondam 
joon   Hvans  draw  a  recognizance  sine  ditcctione  Michaelis." — Gentleman's  Magazine,  October,   1791. 

W  King's  Norton  is  here  stated  to  be  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  (see  his  in- 
'J5^*^5>n  for  his  mother's  tomb),  but  it  is  in  Worcestershire,  probably  on  the  confines  of  the  county  of 

(7) 
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Lichfield.  At  that  time  booksellers'  shops,  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England, 
were  very  rare ;  so  that  there  was  not  one  even  in  Birmingham,  in  which  town 
old  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  open  a  shop  every  market-day.  He  was  a  pretty  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  a  citizen  so  creditable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Lichfield  ;  and  being  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired  a 
reasonable  share  of  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he  afterward  lost  the  greatest  part, 
by  engaging  unsuccessfully  in  a  manufacture  of  parchment.  He  was  a  zealous 
high-churchman  and  royalist,  and  retained  his  attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stuart,  though  he  reconciled  himself,  by  casuistical  arguments  of  expediency 
and  necessity,  to  take  the  oaths  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life  somewhat  romantic,  but  so  well  authenticated, 
that  I  shall  not  omit  it.  A  young  woman  of  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  while  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  there,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him  ;  and  though  it  met 
with  no  favourable  return,  followed  him  to  Lichfield,  where  she  took  lodgings  opposite 
to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  indulged  her  hopeless  flame.  When  he  was 
informed  that  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  he  with  a 
generous  humanity  went  to  her  and  offered  to  marry  her,  but  it  was  then  too  late  : 
her  vital  power  was  exhausted  ;  and  she  actually  exhibited  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances  of  dying  for  love.  She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  ;  and  he, 
with  a  tender  regard,  placed  a  stone  over  her  grave,  with  this  inscription  : 

Here  lies  the  bodv  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blaney,  a  stranger  : 

She  departed  this  life 

20th  of  September,   1694. 

Johnson's  mother  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  understanding.*  I  asked  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  if  she  was  not  vain  of  her 
son.  He  said,  '*  she  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  vain,  but  she  knew  her  son's 
value."  Her  piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  understanding  ;  and  to  her  must  be 
ascribed  those  early  impressions  of  religion  upon  the  mind  of  her  son,  from  which  the 
world  afterward  derived  so  much  benefit.  He  told  me,  that  he  remembered  dis- 
tinctly having  had  the  first  notice  of  Heaven,  "  a  place  to  which  good  people  went," 
and  Hell,  "  a  place  to  which  bad  people  went,"  communicated  to  him  by  her,  when 
a  little  child  in  bed  with  her  ;  and,  that  it  might  be  the  better  fixed  in  his  memory, 
she  sent  him  to  repeat  it  to  Thomas  Jackson  their  man-servant :  he  not  being 
in  the  way,  this  was  not  done  ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  artificial  aid 
for  its  preservation. 

In  following  so  very  eminent  a  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  every  minute 
particular,  which  can  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  his  mind,  is  interesting.     That 

*  [It  was  not,  however,  much  cultivated,  as  wc  may  collect  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  account  of  his 
early  years,  published  by  R.  Phillips,  8vo.  1805,  a  work  undoubtedly  authentic,  and  which,  though 
short,  is  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal.  "  My  father  and  mother  (says  Johnson)  had  not  much 
happiness  from  each  other.  They  seldom  conversed  ;  for  my  father  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  his  affairs  ; 
and  my  mother,  being  unacquainted  with  books,  cared  not  to  talk  of  any  thing  else.  Had  my  mother 
been  more  literate,  they  had  been  better  companions.  She  might  have  sometimes  introduced  her 
unwelcome  topic  with  more  success,  if  she  could  have  diversified  her  conversation.  Of  business  she  had 
no  distinct  conception  ;  and  therefore  her  discourse  was  composed  only  of  complaint,  fear,  and  suspicion. 
Neither  of  them  ever  tried  to  calculate  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  expense  of  living.  My  mother  con- 
cluded that  we  were  poor,  because  we  lost  by  some  of  our  trades  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  my  father, 
having  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  contracted  debts,  never  had  trade  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  them, 
and  to  maintain  his  family :  he  got  something,  but  not  enough.  It  was  not  till  about  1768,  that  I 
thought  to  calculate  the  returns  of  my  father's  trade,  and  by  that  estimate  his  probable  profits.  This. 
I  believe,  my  parents  never  did."     M.] 


DR.    SACHEVEREL 

he  was  remarkable,  even 
in  his  earliest  years,  may 
easily  be  supposed  ;  for,  to 
use  liip  accuracy  of  his  dis- 
cernment, and  the  ardour 
»f  his  curiosity,  might 
ha\i'  been  his  own  words 
m  111';  Life  of  Sydenham. 
"'  That  the  strength  of  his 
_  understanding,  remarked 
his  infancy,  by  a 
ttigent  observer,  there  is 
9  reason  to  doubt.  For 
there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man.  whose  history  has 
been  minutely  related,  that 
I  not  in  every  part  of 
discover  the  same 
nporlion  of  intellectual 
)ur." 

In  all  such  invcstigii- 
it  is  certainly  un- 
to pay  loo  much 
attention  to  incidents 
which  the  credulous  relate 
with  eager  satisfaction, 
and  the  more  scrupulous 
or  witty  inquirer  considers 
only  as  topics  of  ridicule  : 
yet  there  is  a  traditional 
stoty  of  the  infant  Hercu- 
les of  loryism,  so  curiously 

iharacteristic,  tliat  I  shall  not  withhold  it.     It  was  communicated  to  mc  in  a  letter 
Miss  Mary  Adye,  of  Lichlield, 

When  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  at  Lichlield.  Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years  old, 
,  grandfather  Hammond  observed  him  at  the  cathedral  perched  upon  his  fatlier's 
rtoulders,  listening  and  gaping  at  the  much -celebrated  preacher,  Mr.  Hammond 
«sk«l  Mr.  Johnson  how  could  he  possibly  think  of  bringing  such  an  infant  to  churcli, 
^d  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  crowd.  He  answered,  because  it  wiis  impossible  to 
*cep  liira  at  home  :  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  believed  he  had  caught  the  public  spirit 
^d  zeal  for  Sacheverel,  and  would  have  stayed  for  ever  in  the  church,  satisfied  with 
»>eholding  him." 

Nor  ran  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that  jealous  independence  of  spirit,  and  impetii- 
(»sity  i,f  tirmper,  which  never  forsook  him.  The  fact  was  acknowledged  to  mc  by 
tuniscH.  upon  the  authority  of  his  mother.  One  day  when  the  servant,  who  used  to 
w*  srni  to  school  to  conduct  him  home,  had  not  come  in  time,  he  set  out  by  himself, 
itiotigh  be  was  tlien  so  near-sighted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  on  his  hands  and 
™ws  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel  before  he  ventured  to  step  over  it.  His  school- 
™^ress.  afraid  that  he  might  miss  his  way  or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over 
">'acan,  followed  him  at  some  distancf.     He  happened  to  turn  ab<nit  and  perceive 


MICHAI-ll.    JDHNSON 
RookMllcr  o!  I-irJificld.  the  la 
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her.  Feeling  lier  careful  attention  as  an  insult  to  his  manliness,  he  ran  back  to  her 
in  a  rage,  and  beat  her,  as  well  as  his  strength  would  permit. 

Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which  he  was  all  his  hfe  eminent  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  the  following  early  instance  was  told  me  in  his  presence  at  Lich- 
field, in  1776.  by  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  as  related  to  her  by  his  mother. 
When  he  was  a  child  in  petticoats,  and  had  leamt  to  read,  Mrs,  Johnson  one  morning 
put  the  Common  Prayer  Book  into  his  hands,  pointed  to  the  collect  for  the  day, 
and  said,  "  Sara,  you  must  get  this  by  heart."  She  went  up  stairs  leaving  him  to 
study  it :  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  second  rioor,  she  heard  him  following 
her.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  can  say  it,"  he  replied  ;  and  repeated 
it  distinctly,  though  he  could  not  have  read  it  more  than  twice. 

But  there  has  been  another  story  of  his  infant  precocity  generally  circulated,  and 
generally  believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  to  refute  upon  his  own  authority.  It 
is  told,*  that,  when  a  child  of  three  years  old,  he  chanced  to  tread  upon  a  duckling, 
the  eleventh  of  a  brood,  and  killed  it :  upon  which,  it  is  said,  he  dictated  to  his  mother 
the  following  epitaph  : 

"  Hi;rf  lies   KOtxJ    master  duck, 

Whom  Sam-ucl   Johnson  trod  on  ; 

If  it  had  liv'd,  it  had  been  food  luck, 

For  then  we'd  had  an  odJ  out." 

There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this  little  composition  combines  in  it,  what 

no  child  of  three  years  old  could  produce,  without  an  extension  of  its  faculties  by 

"  by  Hester  Lynch  PioMl.  p.  1 1  :   "  Life  o(  Dr.  Johnson,"  by  Sir  John 


MEMOKIliS  OF   CHILDHOOD 


^mediate       inspiration  : 

I  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Dr. 

ihnson's    step-daughter, 

»sitively   maintained    to 

K,  in   his  presence,  that 

Kre  could  be  no  doubt  of 

!he  truth  of  this  anecdote. 

for  she  had  heard  it  from 

his  mother.    So  difficult  is 

f  it  to  obtain  an  authentic 

lation  of  facts,  and  sucli 

mthority  may  there  be  for 

;  for  he  assured  me, 

Bt  his  father  made  tlic 

a.  and  wished  to  pa.->^ 

\  for  his  child's.     Hr 

added,  "  my  father  was  ii 

foolish  old  man  ;    that   is 

to  say,  foolish  in  talking 

of  his  children."* 

Young  Johnson  lia<i 
the  misfortune  to  be  mui  li 
Affiicled  with  the  scrofula, 
king's  evil,  which 
*  jurcd  a  countenance 
pturally  well  formed. 
i  hurt  his  visual  nerves 
\  much,  that  he  did  not 
i  at  all  with  one  of  his 
though  its  appear- 
was  little  different 
that  of  the  oilier. 
amongst  lus 
BltyiTS  one  inscribed 
F  When  my  eye  was  re- 
i  to  its  use."  '  which 


HI-INRY    S.\CHIiVIIRtl..    U.U.    ib.    1(174,  J.    ITU) 

A  High  Church  Divine,  who  lor  prcachinB  agaia-.!  the  Revoluiion 

Sclllemenl    and    llie  Ad  ol  Toleration,  wu  tried  by  Ihp  HouM  ol 

Lords  and  suspended  for  Ihiw  yean.     A  changr  of  minislry  brought 

him  belter  lortune  and  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's.  Holbora. 


*  Till*  aiwcdotv  of  thiT  Jiitk,  though  disprovnl  by  intirrnal  and  Aicrnal  evidence,  has  iKrvenhiilcss, 
nppoHition  of  its  truth,  ticen  made  the  foundation  ol  the  tollowiDg  ingenious  and  fanciful  re- 
ts of  Miss  Seward,  anion^at  the  couimiinications  concerning  E)r,  Johnson  with  which  sb«  has  tircii 
]  to  favour  me   — 

"  Tliesc  infant  numljcis  contain  the  seeds  of  those  propensities  which,  throui;!!  his  life,  so  strongly 
'  1  his  character,  of  that  poetic  talent  which  aftLTwarils  bore  such  rich  ami  pletililul  fruits  ;  for. 
'~"E  his  orthographic  vrorlEs,  everything  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  was  poetry,  whose  essence 
'i  numbers,  or  in  jingie.  hut  in  the  strength  and  glow  of  a  fancy,  to  which  all  Ihv  stores  of 
art  stand  in  prompt  administration  ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which  conveys  their  blended 
mUotu  In  a  language  '  more  tuneable  than  needs  or  rh>-inc  or  verse  to  add  more  hartnony." 
**  The  ahove  little  vo^ses  also  show  that  superstitious  bias  which'  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strength- 
II  with  bis  strength,'  and.  of  late  years  particularly  injured  his  happiness,  by  presenting  to  him  the 
any^  «de  ol  religion,  rather  than  that  bright  and  cheering  one  which  gilds  the  period  of  clooing 
itwMb  thr  light  ol  pious  hope." 

[.Ibis  is  190  beautifully  imagined,  that  1  would  not  suppress  it.     But.  like  maoy  other  llieones.  it  is 
"■' — -i  from  a  supposed  fact,  which  is.  indeed,  a  fiction. 
[  1  "ftmyen  anil  Meditations,"  p.  27. 
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JOHNSON  LISTENING  TO  DR. 
SACHEVEREL  PREACHING 
From  the  base  to  tbe  statur  of 
n  the  Market  Square, 


ascertains  a  delect  that  many  of  his  friends  knew  he  had, 
though  I  never  fwrceived  it*  I  supposed  him  to  be 
only  near-sighted  :  and  indeed  I  must  observe,  that  in 
no  other  respect  could  I  discern  any  defect  in  his  vision  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  force  of  his  attention  and  perceptive 
quickness  made  him  see  and  distinguish  all  manner  of 
objects,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  with  a  nicety  that 
is  rarely  to  be  found.  When  he  and  I  were  travelling  jn 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  a 
mountain  wliich  I  observed  resembled  a  cone,  he  corrected 
my  inaccuracy,  by  showing  rae,  that  it  was  indeed  pointed 
at  the  top,  but  that  one  side  of  it  was  larger  than  the 
other.  And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
agree,  that  no  man  was  more  nicely  and  minutely  critical 
in  the  elegance  of  female  dress.  When  I  found  that  he 
saw  the  romantic  beauties  of  Islam,  in  Derbyshire,  much 
better  than  I  did,  I- told  him  that  he  resembled  an  able 
performer  upon  a  bad  instrument.  How  false  and  con- 
temptible then  are  all  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
to  the  prejudice  either  of  his  candour  or  of  his  philosophy, 
founded  upon  a  supposition  that  he  was  almost  blind  !  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
contracted  this  grievous  malady  from  his  nurse.t  His  mother  yielding  to  the 
superstitious  notion,  which,  it  is  wonderful  to  think,  prevailed  so  long  in  this 
country,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  regal  touch  ;  a  notion  w'hich  our  kings  encouraged, 
and  to  which  a  man  of  such  inquiry  and  such  judgment  as  Carte  could  give  credit  ; 
earned  him  to  London,  where  he  was  actually  touched  by  Queen  Anne.J  Mrs. 
Johnson,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hector  informed  me,  acted  by  the  ad\icc  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Floyer,  then  a  physician  in  Lichfield.  Johnson  used  to  talk  of  this  very 
frankly  ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  preserved  his  very  picturesque  description  of  the  scene, 
as  it  remained  upon  his  fancy.  Being  asked  if  he  could  remember  Queen  Anne, — 
He  had  (he  said)  a  confused,  but  somehow  a  sort  of  solemn,  recollection  of  a 
lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black  hood."  g  This  touch,  however,  was  without 
any  effect.  I  ventured  to  say  to  liim,  in  allusion  to  the  political  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he  ever  retained  some  odour,  that  "  his 
mother  had  not  carried  him  far  enough,  she  should  have  taken  him  to  Rome." 
He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school 
for  young  children  in  Lichfield.  He  told  me  she  could  read  the  black  letter,  and 
asked  him  to  borrow  for  her,  from  his  father,  a  Bible  in  that  character.  When  he 
was  going  to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  lea\'e  of  him,  brought  him,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  kindness,  a  present  of  gingerbread,  and  said  he  was  the  best  scholar  she 

"  [Speaking  himself  of  tlic  impcrltxtion  ol  one  of  his  eyes,  he  said  to  L)octor  Burncy,  "  the  dog  was 
never  good  for  much."     B.] 

t  [Such  was  the  opinion  of  I>r.  Swiiifeti,  Johnson's  eves  were  verv  soon  discovcreil  to  be  bad,  and 
to'relieve  them,  an  issue  was  cut  in  his  left  arm.  .Vt  the  end  of  ten  wifks  from  liis  birth,  ho  was  taken 
home  from  his  nurse,  "  a  poor  rfiseasej  infant,  almost  blind."  See  a  work,  already  quoted,  entitled  "  An 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  from  his  birth  to  his  eleventh  year  ;  written  by  himself."  8vo. 
1803.     M.; 

I  [He  was  only  thirty  months  oki,  when  he  was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched  for  the  evil.  Durinfc 
this  visit,  he  tells  us,  his  mother  juirchasi'd  for  him  a  small  silver  cup  and  spoon.  ■■  The  cup."  he 
affi-ctingly  adds,  "  was  one  of  the  last  pieces  o(  plate  which  dear  Tettysold  in  our  distress.  I  have 
now  the  spoon.  She  Imught  at  the  same  time  two  tea-fii>oonR.  and.  tilt  mv  manhood,  she  had  no 
more."   Ibid.  M.; 

t  "  Anecdotes."  p.   10. 
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r  had.  He  delighted  in  mentioning  tliis  early  compliment :  adding,  with  a  smile, 
Utat  "  this  was  as  liigh  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  conceive."  His  next  in- 
structor in  English  w;is  a  master,  whom,  when  he  spoke  of  him  to  me,  he  familiarly 
called  Tom  Brown,  who,  said  he,  "  pubhshed  a  spelling-book,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  Universe  ;  but  I  fear  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be  had." 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  usher,  or  under-master,  of  Lichtield 
school,  "  a  man  (said  he),  very  skilful  in  his  little  way-"  With  him  he  continued 
two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  headmaster,  who 
according  to  his  account,  "  was  very  severe,  and  wTong-headedly  severe.  He  used 
(said  he)  to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did  not  distinguish  between  ignorance 
and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for 
neglecting  to  know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question,  and  if  he  did  not  answer  it, 
he  would  beat  him,  without  considering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
how  to  answer  it.  For  instance,  he  would  call  up  a  boy  and  ask  him  Latin  for  a 
candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy 
could  answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 
It  is.  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hunter  to  mention,  that  though  he 
might  err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of  Lichfield  was  very  respectable  m  his 
tune.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was  educated  under 
iiim,  told  me,  that  "  he  was  an  excellent  master,  and  that  his  ushers  were  most  of 
tlicm  men  of  eminence  ;  that  Holbrook,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars. 

and  best   preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the  greatest  part   of  the   time 

llut  Jolmson  was   at  school.       Then    came  Hague,  of  whom,  as  much  might    be 

said,  with  the  addition  that  he  was 

an  elegant   poet.      Hague   was  suc- 
ceeded by  Green,  afterwards  Bishop 

"I  Lincoln,  whose  character  in   the 

learned  world  is  well  known.     In  the 

sime  form  witli  Johnson    was  Con- 

pcvc,  who  afterwards  became  chap- 
ism  to  .\rchbishop  Boulter,  and  by 

^t  connexion   obtained   good  pre- 

ferment    in     Ireland.        He    was     ^. 

younger  son  of  the  ancient  family  of 

CongtEve,  in  Staffordshire,  of  which 

ti«PMtwas  a  branch.     His  brothei 

sold  llie  estate.  There  was  also  Lowe, 

illen*-afds  Canon  of  Windsor." 
Indeed,  J  ohnson  was  very  sensible 

•»w  much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

*Lingtonone  day  asked  him  how 

'*  tiid  .icquired  so  accurate  a  know- 

*^e  of  Latin,  in  which,  I  believe, 

"  Was  exceeded    by  no  man  of  his 

^"c;  he  said,  "  My  master  whipped 

■«Vet>-  well.     Without  that,  Sir.  I 

"Mil    have    done    nothing."      He 

t<^iIMi.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter 

***  ^iigging  his  boys  unmercifullv. 

■«  used     to    say,    "  And   tliis  "  I 

•>  to  save  j-ou  from  the  gallows." 


gUEEN  ANNE  lb.  I6«5.  d.  ITU) 
"  This  rear  in  IxM  (I71Z)  I  was  IiUten  (a  LodiIod  in 
be  loucoed  toe  tha  «vil  by  Queirn  Anne.  My  nuithei 
ttas  «I  Nicholion's,  tho  famout  l»okicllcr.  m  Lilik 
.  I  alwnysrttaUiKlsiirae  roeiDccyof  ihis)<iiirney. 
'  -'      -   —J  (Si" 


ihuiigli  I  vrts  liiEn  but  Ihlti)'  incntlu  o 
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Johnson,  upon  all 
occasions,  expressed 
his  approbation  of 
enforcing  instruc- 
tion by  means  of 
the  rod.*  "  I  would 
rather  {said  lie)  have 
the  rod  to  be  the 
general  terror  to  all, 
to  make  them  leani. 
than  tell  a  child,  if 
you  do  thus,  or 
thus,  you  will  be 
more  esteemed  tlian 
your  brothers  or  sis- 
ters. The  rod  pro- 
duces an  effect 
which  terminates  m 
itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end 
on't ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  miscliief ;    you  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 

When  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies  in  Lincolnshire  who  were  remarkably  well 
behaved,  owing  to  their  mother's  strict  discipline  and  severe  correction,  he  exclaimed, 
in  one  of  Shakspeare's  hnes.  a  little  varied, f 

■■  Ifad.  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thv  duty  " 
Tiiat  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which  he  maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in 
his  march  through  life,  was  not  assumed  from  vanity  and  ostentation,  but  was  the 
natural  and  constant  effect  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  of  which  he  could 
not  but  be  conscious  by  comparison  ;  the  intellectual  difference,  which,  in  other  cases 
of  comparison  of  characters,  is  often  a  matter  of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear 
in  his  case  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some  men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not 
strut  or  stand  on  tiptoe  ;  he  only  did  not  stoop.  From  his  earliest  years,  his  supe- 
riority was  perceived  and  acknowledged.  He  was,  from  the  beginning,  acaf  avSpmu, 
a  king  of  men.  His  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  many 
particulars  of  his  boyish  days ;  and  assured  me  that  he  never  knew  him  corrected 
at  school,  but  for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys  from  their  business.  He  seemed 
to  learn  by  intuition  ;  for  though  indolence  and  procrastination  were  inherent  in 
his  constitution,  whenever  he  made  an  exertion,  he  did  more  than  any  one  else. 
In  short,  he  is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  boy 
is  the  man  in  miniature  :  and  that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  indivi- 
dual are  the  same,  through  the  whole  course  of  life.  His  favourites  used  to  receive 
very  liberal  assistance  from  him  ;  and  such  was  the  submission  and  deference  with 
which  he  was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  obtain  his  regard,  that  three  of  the  boj^, 
of  whom  Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one,  used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble 
attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon 
bis  back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported  him  ;  and  thus  he  was  borne  triumphant. 

•  [Johnson's  observations  to  Dr.  Rose,  on  tliis  subject,  may  l>e  iound  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work.     See  near  the  end  of  the  year  1773.     B.] 

I  [More  than  a  little.     The  line  is  in  -  King  Henry  VI,"  Part  II.  Act  IV,  Sc.  last  :  I 

^H  "Sword,  I  u-ill  hallow  thee  lor  this  thy  deed."     M.j  ^^H 
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Such  a  proof  of  the  early  predominance  of  intellectual  vigour  is  very  remarkable, 
and  does  honour  to  human  nature. — Talking  to  me  once  himself  of  his  being  much 
distinguished  at  school,  he  told  me,  ""  they  never  thought  to  raise  me  by  comparing 
me  to  any  one :  they  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  good  a  scholar  as  such  a  one  ;  but 
such  a  one  is  as  good  a  scholar  as  Johnson ;  and  this  was  said  but  of  one,  but  of 
Lowe  ;   and  I  do  not  think  he  was  as  good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel,  which  roused  him  to  counteract  his 
indolence.  He  was  uncommonly  inquisitive  ;  and  his  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that 
he  never  forgot  anything  tliat  he  either  Iieard  or  read.  Mr.  Hector  remembers 
having  recited  to  liim  eighteen  verses,  which,  after  a  little  pause,  he  repeated 
verbatim,  varj-ing  only  one  epithet,  by  which  he  improved  the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boj's  in  their  ordinary  diversions  ;  his  only  amuse- 
ment was  in  winter,  when  he  took  a  ple:isure  in  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy 
Wefooted,  wlio  pulled  him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him  :  no  very  easy  opera- 
tion, as  his  size  was  remarkably  large.     His  defective  sight,  indeed,  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  the  common  sports  ;   and  he  once  pleasantly  remarked  to  me,  "  liuw 
Wonderfully  well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  without  them."     Lord  Chesterfield, 
uowevcr,  has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when  earnestly  cautioning  a 
"lend  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  idleness,  that  active  sports  are  not  to  be 
'*Ti:oned  idleness  in  young  people  ;    and  that  the  hstless  torpor  of  doing  nothing, 
^»nc  deserves  that  name.     Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  Johnson  had  all 
hu  lite  too  great  a  share.     Mr.  Hector  relates,  that  "  he  could  not  oblige  him  more 
ttnLXx  by  sauntering  away  the  hours  of  vacation  m  the  helds,  during  which  he  was 
tnar-e  engaged  in  talking  to  himself  than  to  his  companion." 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop    of   Dromore,   who   was    long    intimately    acquainted 
witVi    hira,    and     has    pn-si-rvcd    a    few    anerd'ttes   concerning     him,    regretting 
tha.t:  he   was   not  a 
more   diligent    col- 
lector, informs  me, 
tha.t,  "when  a  boy, 
be     was    immoder- 
^c\y  fond  of  read- 
tog     romances      of 
diivalty,  and  he  re- 
tiined  his  fondness 
'ot  Ihem    througii 
He;  so  that  (adds 
to*  lordship)  spend- 
iiig  part  of  a  sum- 
mer at  my  parson- 
He-liousi-     in    tli.' 
wintr>-.    he    chos.' 
''■  his  tegular  reiid- 
'ng  the  old  Spanish 
'«nwice  of  ■  Feli.v- 
■Wtli-  of  Hircania,' 
in  lobo.  which    he 
"adquiiL-  through. 
?«  I   hase    heard 
ium     attribute    to 


The  wlin.>l,  will 
Uchfirld.  Wl; 
win  IhKn  hradJ 
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JOHNSON    AND   HIS 
SCHOOLFELLOWS 

From  the  base  tu  the  statue 

of   Johnson   in  the  Market 

Square,   Lichfield. 


these  extravagant  fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which 
prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any  profession." 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  his 
'  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,  Johnson  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
■  removed  to  the  school  of  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of 
which  Mr,  Wentworth  was  then  master.  This  step  was 
taken  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  M.  Ford,  a  man 
in  whom  both  talents  and  good  dispositions  were  disgraced 
by  licentiousness,*  but  who  was  a  very  able  judge  of 
what  was  right.  At  this  school,  he  did  not  receive  so 
much  benefit  as  was  expected.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  in 
teaching  the  younger  boys.  "  Mr.  Wentworth,  (he  told 
me)  was  a  very  able  man,  but  an  idle  man,  atid  to  me 
very  severe  ;  but  I  cannot  blame  him  much.  I  was  then 
a  big  boy  :  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence  him ;  and  that 
he  should  get  no  honour  by  me.  I  had  brought  enough 
with  me  to  carry  me  through  ;  and  all  I  should  get  at 
his  school  would  be  ascribed  to  my  own  labour,  or  to  my 
former  master.     Yet  he  taught  me  a  great  deal." 

He  thus  discriminated  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two 
grammar-schools.  "  At  one,  I  learned  much  in  the  school,  but  little  from  the 
master ;  in  the  other,  I  learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the  school." 
The  Bishop  also  informs  me,  that  "  Dr.  Johnson's  father,  before  he  was  received 
at  Stourbridge,  applied  to  have  him  admitted  as  a  scholar  and  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lea,  M.A.,  headmaster  of  Newport  school,  in  Shropshire  (a  very 
diligent  good  teacher,  at  that  time  in  high  reputation,  under  whom,  Mr.  Hollis  is 
said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  life,  to  have  been  also  educated.)!  This  application  to 
Mr.  Lea  was  not  successful ;  but  Johnson  had  afterwards  the  gratification  to  hear 
that  the  old  gentleman,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  mentioned  it  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  life,  that  "  he  was  very  near  having  that  great 
man  for  his  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for  two  years,  in  a  state  very  unworthy  his 
uncommon  abilities.  He  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his  poetical  genius, 
both  in  his  school  exercises  and  in  other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I  have 
obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by  the  favour  of  Mr,  Wentworth,  son  of  one  of 
his  masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his  schoolfellow  and  friend,  from  which  I  select 
the  following  specimens  : 


Tra»slali<:),  0/  VlH 


Now,  Tityriis,  yoii,  supine  and  carolcss  laid. 
Play  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  htechen  shade  ; 
While  wretched  wc  about  the  worl<l  must  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasinfi  fields  and  native  home. 
Here  at  your  case  you  sin^  your  amorous  fiame. 
.\ncl  the  wood  rinjis  witli  .\marillis'  name. 


■  He 


i  said  to  Ite  the  oriRinal  of  t 


Those  Wes-sings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd. 
For  I  shall  never  think  him  lcs.s  than  god  : 
Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie. 
Their  lilood   the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye : 
He  Rave  my  Hocks  to  graze  tlic  flowery  meads, 
.And  me  to  tune  at  ease  th'   unequal   reeds. 


1  Hogarth's 


t   As  was  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  many  years  atterv 


'  Moiier 


Midnight  Conversation." 


191  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VIRGIL,  HORACE.  AND  HOMER 


ThiB  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  fcicis.  the  hopes  o£  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown  ; 
Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  left-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak. 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 


My  admiratiDn  only  I  exprest. 
(No  Bpftrlc  of  envy  harbours  in  my  breast) 
That,  when  confusion  o'er  the  country  reigns, 
To  you  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  I.  though  faint  m^'self ,  must  drive  my  goats. 
Par  botn  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cols. 


LICHFlliLD   IS 


Translation    of    Horace.      Book  I.      Ode  ) 


Tut  man.  my  friend,  whose  conscious  heart 
With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 

X«  taiots  with  death  the  envenom'd  dart, 
Ser  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows  : 

ntimh  Scythia's  icy  cliffs  he  treads. 
Or  botnd  Afric's  faithless  sands  ; 

Or  »hcn;  the  famed  Hydaspes  spreads 
1U>  iiijuid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 

Pm  while  my  Chloe's  image  charm'd. 

Too  fsi  in  Sahiur  woods  I  stray'd  ; 
"•  snnng,  careless  and  unarm 'd, 

A  giisly  wolf  surprised,  and  tied. 


No  savage  more  portentous  stain 'd 
Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gore  ; 

No  fiercer  Juba's  thirsty  land, 
Dire  nurse  of  raging  lions,  bore. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs  ; 

Where  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 
With   horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies  : 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  hne, 
A  clime  denied  to  human  race ; 

I'll  sing  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 

Her  heavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 


Translation  of  Horace.     Book  11.  Ode  i 


l-toPlH  do  not  always  veil  the  skies, 
Kot  thowers  immerse  the  verdant  plaii 

™  (1o  Ihe  billows  always  rise. 
Or  (lorms  afHict  the  rufSed  main  : 

^-  Vilgius.  on  th'  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  chain'd   waters  always  Ireeire  : 

™  ainys  furious  Boreas  roars, 
(*  brads  with  violent  force  the  trees. 

Bill  yon  arc  ever  drown'd  in   tears, 
I'or  Myites  dead  you  ever  mourn  ; 


Tfie  wise  experienc*d  Grecian  sage 
Moum'd  not  Antilochus  so  long  ; 

Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 
So  much  lament  his  slaughtcr'd  ac 


Niphates  rolls  ai 

-\t  length  the 
Content  to  live  the  Rom. 

And  scarce  forsakes  hts 


lions  tribute  bring. 

humbler  wave  : 
idaunted  Scythian  yields. 
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Translation  of  part  of  the  Dialogue  between  Hector  and  Andromache  ;  from  the  Sixth  Book  of 

Homer's  Iliad. 


She  ceased  ;  then  godlike  Hector  answer'd  kind, 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind) 
That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care  ; 
But  shall  I,  then,  forsake  the  unfinish'd  war  ? 
How  would  the  Trojans  brand  great  Hector's 

name  1 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame, 
Acquired  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought ! 
O,  how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  thought ! 
Long  since  I  learn 'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath. 
And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  approaching  death. 
The  inexorable  sisters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed  : 
The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall 

yield, 
And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  field. 
Yet  Hecuba's  nor  Priam's  hoary  age. 
Whose    blood    shall    quench    some    Grecian's 

thirsty  rage. 


Nor   my    brave    brothers,    that    have   hit    the 

ground. 
Their  souls  dismiss 'd  through  many  a  ghastly 

wound. 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  that  grief  create. 
As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  fate  : 
When   some  proud   Grecian   dame   shall   tasks 

impose. 
Mimic  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes  ; 
Beneath  Hyperia's  waters  shall  you  sweat. 
And,     fainting,     scarce     support     the     liquid 

weight : 
Then  shall  some  Argive  loud  insulting  cry. 
Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  g^ard  of  Troy  ! 
Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous 

eyes. 
And  that  fair  bosom  heave  with  rising  sighs  ! 
Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  hand 
May  I  lie  slain,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand. 


To  a  Young  Lad  v.  on  her  Birthday.* 


This  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair. 
Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayer. 
May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 
Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adorned  thy  mind  ; 
All   pains,    all   cares,    may    favouring    Heaven 

remove. 
All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love  ! 
May  powerful  nature  join  with  grateful  art, 
To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart ! 
O  then,  when  conquered  crowds  confess  thy  sway, 
When  ev'n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey. 


My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust : 

Alas  !    'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just. 

Those   sovereign    charms     with    strictest    care 

employ. 
Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  joy  : 
With    his    own    form     acquaint    the    forward 

fool. 
Shown  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule  ; 
Teach  mimic  censure  her  own  faults  to  And, 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind. 
So  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 


The  Young  AuTHOR.f 


When  first  the  peasant,  long  inclin'd  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home. 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields. 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flow'ry  flelds  ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way. 
^Tiile  the  breeze  whispers,  and  the  streamers 

play. 
Unbounded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll, 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul ; 
In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 
And  raptur'd  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
Joys  insincere  !    thick  clouds  invade  the  skies. 
Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise  ; 
Sickn'ing  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 
And  vows  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  more. 
So  the  young  Author,  panting  after  fame. 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name. 
Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind. 
More  false,  more  cruel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 

Epilogue  intended  to  have  been  spoken  by  a  Lady 

Ye  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  joy. 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  uith  a  frown  destroy  ; 
In  whose  fair  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait. 
And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate  ; 
Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes, 
Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies  ; 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barb'rous  play, 


"  Toil  on.  dull  crowd,"  in  ecstacies  he  cries, 
"  For  wealth  for  title,   perishable  prize  ; 
While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn." 
Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn. 
This  thought  once  form'd,  all  counsel  comes  too 

late. 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  fate  : 
Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And    feels   the   unfading   wTeath   surround    his 

head. 
Warn'd  by  another's  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise  ; 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's  : 
The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 
To  some  retreat  the  baflled  writer  flies  ; 
Where  no  sour  critics  snarl,  no  sneers  molest. 
Safe    from    the    tart    lampoon,    and     stinging 

jest : 
There  begs  of  heaven  a  less  distinguish'd    lot. 
Glad  to  be  hid.  and  proud  to  be  forgot. 

who  was  to  personate  the  Ghost  of  Hermion£.| 

Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  them  pray. 
And  unrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away  : 
For  you.  ye  fair.   I  quit  the  gloomy  plains. 
Where  sable  night  in  all  her  horror  reigns ; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scornful  maids. 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs,  the  myrtle  blooms. 


♦  Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  that  this  was  made  almost  impromptu  in  his  presence. 
t  This  he  inserted,  with  many  alterations,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1743. 

J  Some  young  ladies  at  Lichfield  having  proposed  to  act  "  The  Distressed  Mother."  Johnson  wrote 
this,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hector  to  convey  it  privately  to  them. 
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And    weaves   her   bending   boughs   in   plea 

glooms; 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale, 
And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gale 
Far  hence  are  banisb'd  vapours,  spleen,  and  t< 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs 
No  pug  nor  favourite  Cupid  there  enjoys 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Thyrsis  dies 
Fomi'd  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms, 
Nor     torturing    whalebones    pinch    them 


,s  blushes  there  their  cheeks 
For  those  who  reel  do  guilt  can  know  no 
Unladed  still  their  former  charms  they 
Aimndthem  pleasures  wait, and  joys  fori 
Bnl  crud  virgins  meet  severer  fates  : 
I  i^i'^'''  '"'^  exil'd  from  the  blissful  se: 
^^^^^onal  realms,  and  regions  void  ol  ]i 

^^^Hhe  two  years  which 
HH^'^t^  ^t  home,  after 
I  Sfi  return  from  Stour- 
bndge,  he  passed  in  what 
he  thought  idleness,  and 
*as  scolded  by  his  father 
i<n  his  want  of  steady 
apphcation.  He  had  no 
ieltled  plan  of  life,  nor 
looked  forward  at  all. 
but  merely  lived  from 
day  to  day.  Yet  he 
read  a  great  deal  in  a 
I  desultory  manner,  with- 
j  out  any  scheme  of  study  ; 
aschance  threw  books  in 
'  his  way,  and  inriinatiun 
I  direcled  him  througl  i 
them.  He  used  to  men- 
timone  curious  instance 
]  of  bis  casual  reading, 
"ben  but  a  boy.  Having 
mugined  tliat  his  brother 
hid  hid  some  apples  be- 
hind a  large  folio  upon 
an  upper  shelf  in  his 
fuha's  shop,  he  climbed 
up  tn  search  for  them. 
TVre  were  no  apples ; 
bui  tlic  large  folio  proved 
to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he 
bid  seen  mentioned,  in 
»iiic  preface,  as  one  of 
ibc  restorers  of  learning. 
His  curiosity  having  been 
^wdted,  be  sat  down 


Where  Juries  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hiss. 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 
And  pois'nous  vapours,  black'ning  all  the  sky. 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  o'ercast. 
And  every  beauty  withers  to  the  blast : 
Where'er  they  fly  their  lovers'  ghosts  pursue, 
Inflicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew  : 
Vexation,  Fury.  Jealousy,  Despair, 
Vex  ev'ry  eye.  and  every  bosom  tear  ; 
Their  foul  deformities  by  alt  descried. 
No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 
Then  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  you  sigh. 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  lowering  in  your  eye  ; 
With  pity  soften  every  awful  grace. 
And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  face  ; 
To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power. 
So  shall   you   gudtless  reign,   and   all   tnankinil 
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^^^M       with  avidity,  and  read  a  great  part  of  tlie  book.     What  he  read  during  tliese  two     ! 
^^^1         years,  he  told  me,  was  not  works  of  mere  amusement,  "  not  voyages  and  travels,     i 
^^^1         but  all  literature,  Sir,  all  ancient  writers,  all  manly  ;   though  but  httle  Greek, 
^^^1         only  some  of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod  :  but  in  tfiis  irregular  manner  (added  he)  I  had 
^^^1         looked  into  a  great  many  books,  which  were  not  commonly  known  at  the  Univer- 
^^^H         sities,  where  they  seldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by 
^^^1          their  tutors  ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams,  now  master  of  Pembroke 
^^^1          College,  told   me  I  was  the  best  qualified  for   the  University  that   he  had  ever 
^^^1          known  come  there." 

^^^H                In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind  during  these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  future 
^^^1          periods  of  his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his  own  hasty  confession  of  idleness  ;    for 
^^H          we  see,  when  he  explains  himself,  that  he  was  acquiring  various  stores  ;   and  indeed 
^^H          he  himself  concluded  the  account  with  saying,  "  1  woi2d  not  have  you  think  I  wa.'i 
^^H          doing  nothing  then."      He  might,  perhaps,  have  studied  more  assiduously  ;    but 
^^H          it  may  be  doubted,  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was  not  more  enriched  by  roaming 
^^H          at  large  in  the  fields  of  literature,  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to  any  single  spot.    ' 
^^H          The  analogy  between  body  and  mind  is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  wiU  hold  as 
^^H          to  their  food,  as  well  as  any  other  particular.     The  flesh  of  animals  who  feed  excur- 
^^^H          sively  is  allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those  wlio  are  cooped  up. 
^^H          May  there  not  be  the  same  difference  between  men  who  read  as  their  taste  prompts.     " 
^^H           and  men  who  are  confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated  tasks  ? 

I 
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CHAPTER  11—1728-173! 


)  Pembroke  College,   Oxford — His  Tutor — Latin  Translation  of  Pope's   "  Mes^ah  " — Attack 
|i  Hypochondria — Religious    Impressions— Course    oi    Reading— Love   of  Literature — Apparent 
—Real  State  of  Mind — Struggles  with  Poverty — Leaves  the  University. 

That  a  man   in  Mr.  Michael  Johnson's  circumstances  should  think  of  sending  his 
son  to  the  expensive  University  of  Oxford,  at  his  own  charge,  seems  very  improbable. 
Thv subject  was  too  delicate  to  question  Johnson  upon  ;  but  I  ha\-e  been  assured  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  that  the  scheme  never 
would  have  taken  place,  had  not  a 
gentleman  of  Shropshire,  one  of  his 
schooUellows,   spontaneously  under- 
taken to  support  him  at  O.^ord,  in 
the  character    of    his     companion, 
Ihoogh,  in  fact,   he  never  received 
any  assistance   whatever  from  that 
gentleman.* 

He.  however,  went  to  Oxford, 
utd  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Pembroke  College,  on  the  31st  of 
Oflober,  1728,  being  then  in  his 
mneteenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who 
^lenvard  presided  over  Pembroke 
Coll^  with  universal  esteem,  told 
tne  oe  was  present,  and  gave  me 
sonieaccount  of  what  passed  on  the 
night  of  Johnson's  arrival  at  Oxford. 
'ta  that  evening,  his  father,  who  had 
uuimisly  accompanied  him,  found 
flltajB  to  have  him  introduced  to 
Mr,  Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor. 
His  bang  put  under  any  tutor,  re- 
minds OS  of  what  Wood  says  of 
Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  "  Ana- 
lomy  of  Melancholy,"  when  elected 
rtudent   of    Christ    Church ;     "  for 

(•  Hawkins  slates  thai  the  Kenllemaii 
"wt*"!  to  here  was  Andrew  Corbel  I.  Croker 
'■""••l  ■UKS^'^  that  Dr.  Swinfen,  who  was 

— *^ '    Pembroke  College,  was  more 

d  Johnson.     R.I.I 
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son  enimd  as  a  eoromoner  of  Pembroke  id  hi« 
eeiilb  year  on  3lsl  ol  Oclot>er.  1728,  Cruket 
■i  out  tbst  he  remained  there  even  during  Ibe 
tions,  until  12th  Deeember.  when  he  left  and 
r  returned,  although  bb  name  remained  oa  (he 
i  until  8lh    October,    1731.      He,   (lieceCf)re.  spent 
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form's  sake,  though  he  wanted  not  a  tutor,  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxon."  * 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits  of  his  son,  and  told  the  company  he 
was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses.  His  figure  and  manner 
appeared  strange  to  them  ;  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and  sat  silent,  till,  upon 
something  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  suddenly  struck  in 
and  quoted  Macrobius  ;  and  thus  he  gave  the  first  impression  of  that  more  extensive 
reading  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself. 

His  tutor,  Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke,  was  not,  it  seems,  a  man  of  such  abilities 
as  we  should  conceive  requisite  for  the  instructor  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  him.  "  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  heavy  man,  and 
I  did  not  profit  much  by  his  instructions.  Indeed,  I  did  not  attend  him  much. 
The  first  day  after  I  came  to  college,  I  waited  upon  him,  and  then  stayed  away  four. 
On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jorden  asked  me  why  I  had  not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had  been 
sliding  in  Christ  Church  meadow  :  and  this  I  said  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  am 
nowf  talking  to  you.  I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or  irreverent  to  my  tutor. 
BoswELL  :  That,  Sir,  was  great  fortitude  of  mind.  Johnson  :  No,  Sir,  stark 
insensibility.  J 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time  kept  with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke 
College,  and  exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  were  required.  Johnson  neglected 
to  perform  his,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  for  his  vivacity  of  imagination,  and 
force  of  language,  would  probably  have  produced  something  sublime  upon  the  gun- 
powder-plot. To  apologise  for  his  neglect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy  of  verses,  entitled 
"  Somnium,"  containing  a  common  thought ;  "  that  the  Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his 
sleep,  and  whispered,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  write  on  such  subjects  as  politics  ; 
he  should  confine  himself  to  humbler  themes  :  "  but  the  versification  was  truly 
Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  respect  for  Jorden,  not  for  his  literature,  but  for  his  worth. 
"  Whenever  (said  he)  a  young  man    becomes    Jorden's    pupil,   he   becomes    his 


son. 


Having  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Jorden  to  translate  Pope's  **  Messiah  "  into  Latin  verse,  as  a  Christmas  exercise.  He 
performed  it  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  he 
obtained  great  applause  from  it,  which  ever  after  kept  him  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  College,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  University. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Pope  expressed  himself  concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong 
approbation.  Dr.  Taylor  told  me  that  it  was  first  printed  for  old  Mr.  Johnson, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  son,  who  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of  it.  "  A 
Miscellany  of  Poems,"  collected  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Husbands,  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1731.  In  that  '*  Miscellany"  Johnson's  translation  of  the  "  Messiah'* 
appeared,  with  this  modest  motto  from  Scahger's  Poetics  :  "  Ex  alieno  ingenio 
poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  versificator.^^ 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections  have  been  made  to  this  and  other 
specimens  of  Johnson's  Latin  poetry.  I  acknowledge  myself  not  competent  to  decide 
on  a  question  of  such  extreme  nicety.  But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  just  and 
discriminative  eulogy  pronounced  upon  it  by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay. 

♦  "Athen.  Oxon."  edit.   1721.  i,  627. 

t  Oxford.  20th  March.   1776. 

\  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  apt,  in  his  literary  as  well  as  moral  exercises,  to 
overcharge  his  defects.  Dr.  Adams  informed  me.  that  he  attended  his  tutor's  lectures,  and  also  the 
lectures  in  the  College  Hall,  very  regularly. 


POPE'S    "MESSIAH" 


"  Ami  uith  like  vasf  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  garb  anil  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. — 
Let  College  versr-mrn  trite  conceits  express. 
I'nck'd    out   in    splendid   shreds    of    Virgil'h 

From  playful  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phroae, 
Km]  vapid  notions  hitch  in  pilfer'a  lays  : 
Tbm  wilb  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine. 
.\iid  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line  t 
Johnson  advcntui'd  boldly  to  transfuse 
Kis  vinrous  sen.se  into  the  Latin  Muse ; 
Ktpir'd  to  shine  by  unreHected  light, 
And  with  a  Roman's  ardour  think  and  write. 
Hf  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  bis  breast  inspire. 


And,  like  a  master,  wak'd  the  soothing  lyre  ; 

Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim. 
While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  his  Thralios 

Hesperia's  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  b3nd><. 
To  bloom  awhile,  (acbtious  beat  demands  : 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies. 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies  . 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art.  and  toil. 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fost'ring 

Imbibes   our     sun    through     all    its   swcllini! 


«  In  Alftrl  William   I'ir.".  ii 
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The  '•  morbid  melancholy,"  which  was  lurking  in  his  constitution,  and  to  whicli 
•tmay  ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that  aversion  to  regular  life,  which  at  a 
'oy  early  period  marked  his  character,  gathered  such  strength  in  his  twentietli 
ywr.as  to  afRict  him  in  a  dreadful  manner.  While  he  was  at  Lichfield,  in  the 
((fiege  vacation  of  the  year  1729,  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible 
"ypocliondria,  with  perpetual  irritation,  fretfulness,  and  impatience  ;  and  with  a 
'*ifction,  gloom,  and  despair,  which  made  existence  misery.  From  this  dismal 
""^y  he  never  afterward  was  perfectly  relieved  ;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all  his 
eBJiymwits,  were  but  temporary  interruptions  of  its  balefid  influence.  How  wonder- 
™.  tow  unsearchable,  are  the  ways  of  GoD  !  Johnson,  who  was  blest  with  all  the 
V*oi  ft(  genius  and  understanding,  in  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary  state  of 

*     C-^ti'il  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Chataeler  of  Dr.  Johnson.  '  by  Jolm  Courtcnay.  Esq. 
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human  nature,  was  at  the  same  time  visited  with  a  disorder  so  afflictive,  that  they 
who  know  it  by  dire  experience  will  not  envy  his  exalted  endowments.  That  it 
was,  in  some  degree,  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  his  nervous  system,  that  inexplicable 
part  of  our  frame,  appears  highly  probable.  He  told  Mr.  Paradise  that  he  was 
sometimes  so  languid  and  inefficient,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  hour  upon 
the  town-clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  attack  of  this  disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  by 
forcible  exertions.  He  frequently  walked  to  Birmingham  and  back  again,  and  tried 
many  other  expedients  ;  but  all  in  vain.  His  expression  concerning  it  to  me  was, 
"  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  manage  it."  His  distress  became  so  intolerable,  that 
he  applied  to  Dr.  Swinfen,  physician  in  Lichfield,  his  godfather,  and  put  into  his  hands 
a  state  of  his  case,  written  in  Latin.  Dr.  Swinfen  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  acuteness,  research,  and  eloquence  of  this  paper,  that,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
godson,  he  showed  it  to  several  people.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  was 
many  years  humanely  supported  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  London,  told  me,  that 
upon  his  discovering  that  Dr.  Swinfen  had  communicated  his  case,  he  was  so  much 
offended,  that  he  was  never  afterward  fully  reconciled  to  him.  He  indeed  had  good 
reason  to  be  offended  ;  for,  though  Dr.  Swinfen's  motive  was  good,  he  inconsiderately 
betrayed  a  matter  deeply  interesting  and  of  great  delicacy,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  in  confidence  ;  a  nd  exposed  a  complaint  of  his  young  friend  and  patient, 
which,  in  the  superficial  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  attended  with 
contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon  knowing  that  Johnson  was  an  Hypochon- 
driac, was  subject  to  what  the  learned,  philosophical,  and  pious  Dr.  Cheyne  has  so 
well  treated  under  the  title  of  "  The  English  Malady."  Though  he  suffered  severely 
from  it,  he  was  not  therefore  degraded.  The  powers  of  his  great  mind  might  be 
troubled,  and  their  full  exercise  suspended  at  times  ;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever 
entire.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider,  that,  when  he  was  at 
the  very  worst,  he  composed  that  state  of  his  own  case,  which  showed  an  uncommon 
vigour,  not  only  of  fancy  and  taste,  but  of  judgment.  I  am  aware  that  he  himself 
was  too  ready  to  call  such  a  complaint  by  the  name  of  madness  ;  in  conformity  with 
which  notion,  he  has  traced  its  gradations,  with  exquisite  nicety,  in  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  Rasselas.  But  there  is  surely  a  clear  distinction  between  a  disorder  which 
affects  only  the  imagination  and  spirits,  while  the  judgment  is  sound,  and  a  disorder 
by  which  the  judgment  itself  is  impaired.  This  distinction  was  made  to  me  by 
the  late  Professor  Gaubius,  of  Leyden,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  several  years  ago  ;  and  he  expounded  it  thiis  ;  "  If 
(said  he)  a  man  tells  me  that  he  is  grievously  disturbed,  for  that  he  imagines  he  sees 
a  ruffian  coming  against  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  though  at  the  same  time  he  is 
conscious  it  is  a  delusion,  I  pronounce  him  to  have  a  disordered  imagination ;  but 
if  a  man  tells  me  that  he  sees  this,  and  in  consternation  calls  to  me  to  look  at  it, 
I  pronounce  him  to  be  wai." 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or  melancholy,  to  make  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it  imagine  that  they  are  actually  suffering  those  evils  which  happen  to  be  most 
strongly  presented  to  their  minds.  Some  have  fancied  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  some  to  labour  under  acute  diseases,  others  to  be  in  extreme 
poverty  ;  when,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the  least  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions  ; 
so  that,  when  the  vapours  were  dispelled,  they  were  convinced  of  the  delusion. 
To  Johnson,  whose  supreme  enjoyment  was  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  disturbance 
or  obscuration  of  that  faculty  was  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.     Insanity,  therefore, 
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was  the  object  of  his  most  dismar'appreheiision  ;  and  he  fancied  himself  seized  by 
H,  or  approaching  to  it,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  soundness  and  vigour  of  judgment.  That  his  own  diseased  imagination 
L>  should  have  so  far  deceived  hira  is 
inge  ;  but  it  is  stranger  still  that 
me  of  his  friends  should  have 
*  given  credit  to  his  groundless 
npinion,  when  they  had  such  un- 
doubted proofs  that  it  was  totally 
fallacious  ;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
prising  that  those  who  wish  to 
xiate  him,  should,  since  his 
lath,  have  laid  bold  of  tliis  cir- 
istance,  and  insisted  upon  ^it 
I  very  unfair  aggravation. 
'  Amidst  the  oppression  and  dis-  j 
iction  of  a  disease,  wliich  ver^' 
t  have  felt  in  its  full  extent,  but 
my  have  experienced  in  a  slighter 
tdegree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings, 
and  in  his  conversation,  never  failed 
lo  display  all  the  varieties  of  intel- 
lectual excellence.  In  his  march 
through  this  world  to  a  better,  his 
miod  still  appeared  grand  and 
brilliant,  and  impressed  all  around 
~^'  a  with  the  truth  of  Virgil's  noble 
It— 

.t  ollit  vigor,  ct  coeiestU  origo." 
—IEd    vi.  73f». 

I  The  history  of  his  mind  as  to      '"""  ■"*  ""'■"•"  ''■'  "•''" 
pon  is  an  important  article.     I  or,  atiam  smith  li..  xnx  d.  nw) 

•    mentioned    the    early  impreS-  The  lamous  author  ol  -The  Wealth  ol    NWions."  and 

>  made  upon  his  tender  imagl-  '  member  oi  johnsou's  Lii«iUT  ciiib. 

by  his  mother,  who  con- 
nu«»l  her  pious  cares  with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  with  judgment. 
[Sunday  (said  lit;)  was  a  heavy  day  with  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  mother  confined 
B  on  that  day.  and  made  me  read  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  from  a  great  part  of 
ilich  I  could  derive  no  instruction.  Wlien,  for  instance,  I  had  read  tlie  chapter 
I  theft,  which,  from  my  infancy,  1  had  been  taught  was  wrong,  I  was  no  more 
avinced  that  theft  was  wrong  than  before  ;  so  there  was  no  accession  of  knowledge. 
i  boy  should  be  introduced  to  such  books,  by  having  his  attention  directed  to  the 
"^ arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  other  excellences  of  composition  ;  that  tlie  mind, 
lunng  thus  engaged  by  an  amusing  variety  of  objects,  may  not  grow  weary." 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following  particulars  upon  the  subject  of  his  religious 

r.,.,<.r.^i      •'  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion,  or  an  indifference  about  it,  in  my 

.i:.     The  church  at  Lichfield,  in  which  we  had  a  seat,  wanted  reparation. 

til  go  and  find  a  seat  in  other  churches  ;   and  having  bad  eyes,  iind  being 

^       '    I'l  about  tliis,  I  used  to  go  and  read  in  the  fields  on  Sunday.     This  habit 

IDLmuL-d  till  mv  fourteenth  year ;    and  still  I   find  a  great  reluctance  to  go  to 
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church.  I  then  became  a  sort  of  lax  talker  against  religion,  for  I  did  not  much 
think  against  it ;  and  this  lasted  till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not  be  suffered. 
When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Law's  '  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,'  expecting  to  find  it 
a  dull  book  (as  such  books  generally  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.  But  I  found 
Law  quite  an  overmatch  for  me  ;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in 
earnest  of  religion,  after  I  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry."  * 

From  this  time  forward,  religion  was  the  predominant  object  of  his  thoughts ; 
though,  with  the  just  sentiments  of  a  conscientious  Christian,  he  lamented  that  his 
practice  of  its  duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Johnson,  being  first  disposed,  by  an 
unexpected  incident,  to  think  with  anxiety  of  the  momentous  concerns  of  eternity^ 
and  of  "  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,"  may  for  ever  be  produced  in  opposition 
to  the  superficial  and  sometimes  profane  contempt  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
those  occasional  impressions  which  it  is  certain  many  Christians  have  experienced  ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  weak  minds,  from  an  erroneous  supposition 
that  no  man  is  in  a  state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular  conversion,  have, 
in  some  cases,  brought  a  degree  of  ridicule  upon  them  ;  a  ridicule,  of  which  it  is 
inconsiderate  or  unfair  to  make  a  general  appHcation. 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  even  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youth,  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  his  minutes,  kept  by  way  of  diary : 
"  Sept.  7,  1736.  I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th  year.  Mayest  thou,  O  God^ 
enable  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  spend  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  may  receive 
comfort  from  it  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment !    Amen." 

The  particular  course  of  his  reading  while  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  time  of 
vacation  which  he  passed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  Enough  has  been  said  of  his 
irregular  mode  of  study.  He  told  me,  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  loved  to  read 
poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any  poem  to  an  end  ;  that  he  read  Shakspeare  at  a 
period  so  early,  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified  him  when  he  was 
alone  ;  that  Horace's  Odes  were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took  most  delight, 
and  it  was  long  before  he  liked  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  me  what  he  read 
solidly  at  Oxford  was  Greek  ;  not  the  Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and  Euripides, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  Epigram  ;  that  the  study  of  which  he  was  the  most  fond» 
was  Metaphysics,  but  he  had  not  read  much,  even  in  that  way.  I  always  thought 
that  he  did  himself  injustice  in  his  account  of  what  he  had  read,  and  that  he  must 
have  been  speaking  with  reference  to  the  vast  portion  of  study  which  is  possible,. 

♦  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  given  a  strange  fantastical  account  of  the  original  of  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  in  our 
most  holy  religion.  "  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his  mind  was  disturbed  by  scruples  of  infidelity,  which 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  made  him  very  uneasy  ;  the  more  so,  as  he  revealed  his  uneasiness  to  none, 
being  naturally  (as  he  said)  of  a  sullen  temper,  and  reserved  disposition.  He  searched,  however,  dili- 
gently, but  fruitlessly,  for  evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  and,  at  length,  recollecting  a  book  he 
had  once  seen  (/  suppose  at  five  years  old)  in  his  father's  shop,  entitled  De  veritate  Religionis,  etc.,  he  began 
to  think  himself  highly  culpable  for  neglecting  such  a  means  of  information,  and  took  himself  severely 
to  task  for  this  sin,  adding  many  acts  of  voluntary,  and,  to  others,  unknoA^Ti  penance.  The  first  oppor- 
tunity which  offered,  of  course,  he  seized  the  book  with  avidity  ;  but,  on  examination,  not  finding  himself 
scholar  enough  to  peruse  its  contents,  set  his  heart  at  rest ;  and  not  thinking  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  any  English  books  A^xitten  on  the  subject,  followed  his  usual  amusements,  and  considered  his 
conscience  as  lightened  of  a  crime.  He  redoubled  his  diligence  to  learn  the  language  that  contained 
the  information  he  most  wished  for  ;  but  from  the  pain  which  guilt  {namely,  having  omitted  to  read  what 
he  did  not  understand)  had  given  him,  he  now  began  to  deduce  the  soul's  immortality,  (a  sensation  of 
pain  in  this  world,  being  an  unquestionable  proof  of  existence  i«  another)  which  was  the  point  that  belief 
first  stopped  at ;  and  from  that  moment  resolving  to  be  a  Christian,  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
pious  ones  our  nation  ever  produced." — "  Anecdotes,"  p.   17. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  of  this  lively  lady,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  correct ; 
for  if  credit  should  be  given  to  such  a  childish,  irrational,  and  ridiculous  statement  of  the  foundation 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  faith  in  Christianity,  how  little  credit  would  be  due  to  it.  Mrs.  Piozzi  seems  to  wish,  that 
the  world  should  think  Dr.  Johnson  also  under  the  influence  of  that  easy  logic,  Stet  pro  ratione  voluntas. 
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and  to  which  few  scholars  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  have  attained  ;  for  when 
I  once  asked  him  whether  a  person,  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten,  studied  hard, 
he  answered,  "  No,  Sir.  I  do  not  believe  he  studied  hard.  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  studied  hard.  I  conclude,  indeed,  from  the  effects,  that  some  men  have  studied 
hard,  as  Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying  him  by  that  criterion  upon  which  he  formed 
his  judgment  of  others,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  both  from  his  writings  and  his 
conversation,  that  his  reading  was  very  extensive.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  than  whom 
few  were  better  judges  on  this  subject,  once  observed  to  me,  that  "  Johnson  knew 
more  books  than  any  man  aUve."  He  had  a  peculiar  faciUty  in  seizing  at  once  what 
was  valuable  in  any  book,  without  submitting  to  the  labour  of  perusing  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  had,  from  the  irritability  of  his  constitution,  at  all  times, 
an  impatience  and  hurry  when  he  either  read  or  wrote.  A  certain  apprehension 
arising  from  novelty,  made  him  write  his  first  exercise  at  College  twice  over ;  but 
he  never  took  that  trouble  with  any  other  composition  ;  and  we  shall  see  that  his 
most  excellent  works  were  struck  off  at  a  heat,  with  rapid  exertion."* 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or  memorandums  in  my  possession,  to  have 
at  various  times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a  methodical  course  of  study,  accord- 
ing to  computation,  of  which  he  was  all  his  life  fond,  as  it  fixed  his  attention  steadily 
upon  something  without,  and  prevented  his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself.  Thus 
I  find  in  his  hand- writing  the  number  of  lines  in  each  of  two  of  Euripides'  Tragedies, 
of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  iEneid,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
of  three  of  the  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of 
the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  a  table,  showing  at  the  rate  of  various  numbers  a 
day  (I  suppose  verses  to  be  read,)  what  would  be,  in  each  case,  the  total  amount 
in  a  week,  month,  and  year. 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  literature,  or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than 
Johnson.  His  apartment  in  Pembroke  College  was  that  upon  the  second  floor 
over  the  gateway.  The  enthusiast  of  learning  will  ever  contemplate  it  with  venera- 
tion. One  day,  while  he  was  sitting  in  it  quite  alone,  Dr.  Panting,  then  master  of 
the  College,  whom  he  called  "  a  fine  Jacobite  fellow,"  overheard  him  uttering  this  soli- 
loquy in  his  strong  emphatic  voice  :  "  Well,  I  have  a  mind  to  see  what  is  done  in 
other  places  of  learning.  I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities  abroad.  I'll  go  to  France 
and  Italy.  I'll  go  to  Padua. — And  I'll  mind  my  business.  For  an  Athenian 
blockhead  is  the  worst  of  all  blockheads."  t 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while  he  was  at  Pembroke  College,  "  was 
caressed  and  loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay  and  frolicsome  fellow,  and  passed 
there  the  happiest  part  of  his  life."  But  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
appearances,  and  how  little  any  of  us  know  of  the  real  internal  state  even  of  those 
whom  we  see  most  frequently ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  then  depressed  by 
poverty,  and  irritated  by  disease.  When  I  mentioned  to  him  this  account  as  given 
me  by  Dr.  Adams,  he  said,  "  Ah,  Sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness 
which  they  mistook  for  frohc.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my 
way  by  my  Uterature  and  my  wit ;   so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all  authority." 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes,  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  The  pleasure  he  took  in 

*  [He  told  Dr.  Burney,  that  he  never  wrote  any  of  his  works  that  were  printed,  twice  over.  Dr. 
Burney's  wonder  at  seeing  several  pages  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  Manuscript,  with  scarce  a  blot 
or  erasure,  drew  this  observation  from  him.     M.] 

t  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Johnson  confirmed  it.  Branston.  in  his  "  Man  of 
Taste,"  has  the  same  thought : 

**  Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst." 

[Johnson's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  scholar  who  is  a  blockhead,  must  be  the  worst  of  all  block- 
heads, because  he  is  without  excuse.  But  Bramston,  in  the  assumed  character  of  an  ignorant  coxcomb, 
maintains,  that  all  scholars  are  blockheads  on  account  of  their^scholarship.     J.  B. — O.J 
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vexing  the  tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned.  But  I  have  heard  him  say, 
what  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  present  venerable  master  of  that 
College,  the  Reverend  William  Adams,  D.D.,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  one  of 
the  junior  fellows,  that  the  mild  but  judicious  expostulations  of  this  worthy  man, 
whose  virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning  he  revered,  made  him  really  ashamed 
i>f  himself,  '  though  I  fear  (said  he)  I  was  too  proud  to  own  it.' 

"  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contemporaries  that  lie  was  generally  seen  loung- 
ing at  the  College-gate,  with  a  circle  of  young  students  round  liim,  whom  he  was  enter- 
taining vvith  wit,  and  keeping  from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting  them  up  to  rebellion 
ainst  the  College  discipline,  which  in  his  maturer  years  he  so  much  extolled." 
"* !  ver5'  early  began  to  attempt  keeping  notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a 
y  of  his  life.     I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves,  the  following  spirited  resolution 
>  contend  against  his  natural  indolence  :    "  Oct.  1729.     Desidia  vatedixt  :   sirenis 
fius  cantibtU  surdam  postkac  aurem  obversurus. — I  bid  farewell  to  Sloth,  being 
iolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her  siren  strains."     I  have  also  in  my  possession 
V  leaves  of  another  Libellus  or  little  book,  entitled  "  Annales,"  in  which  some  of 
the  early  particulars  of  his  history  are  registered  in  Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  intimacies  with  his  fellow-collegians.  But 
Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  he  contracted  a  love  and  regard  for  Pembroke  College, 
wliich  he  retained  to  the  last.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  sent  to  that  College 
a  present  of  all  his  works,  to  be  deposited  in  their  library  ,  and  he  had  thoughts 
ol  leaving  to  it  his  house  at  Lichfield  ;  but  his  friends  who  were  about  him,  very 
properly  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed  it  to  some  poor  relations.  He 
took  a  pleasure  in  boasting  of  tlie  many  eminent  men  who  had  been  educated  at 
Pembroke.     In  this  list  are  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Poetry  Professor, 
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Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  others  ;  *  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
popular  preacher,  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
think  very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  eloquence  was  powerful,  his 
views  pious  and  charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  incredible  ;  and  that,  since  his  death, 
the  integrity  of  his  character  has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being  himself  a  poet,  Johnson 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  mentioning  how  many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke  were  poets ; 
adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph,  "  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds." 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he  thought  the  defects  of  his  own  College  : 
and  I  have,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a  very  strong  instance  of  that 
rigid  honesty  which  he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor  had  obtained  his  father's 
consent  to  be  entered  of  Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with  his  schoolfellow,  Johnson, 
with  whom,  though  some  years  older  than  himself,  he  was  very  intimate.  This 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly  told  Taylor  that 
he  could  not,  in  conscience,  suffer  him  to  enter  where  he  knew  he  could  not 
have  an  able  tutor.  He  then  made  inquiry  all  round  the  University,  and  having 
found  that  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Christ  Church,  was  the  tutor  of  highest  reputation, 
Taylor  was  entered  of  that  College.  Mr.  Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent, 
that  Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  second-hand  from  Taylor,  till  his 
poverty  being  so  extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his  feet  appeared  through 
them,  he  saw  that  this  humiliating  circumstance  was  perceived  by  the  Christ-Church 
men,  and  he  came  no  more.  He  was  too  proud  to  accept  of  money,  and  somebody 
having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw  them  away  with  indignation. 
How  must  we  feel,  when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of  Samuel  Johnson  ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary  supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a 
proper  pride.  But,  considering  his  ascetic  disposition  at  times,  as  acknowledged 
by  himself  in  his  Meditations,  and  the  exaggerations  with  which  some  have  treated 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a  principle 
of  superstitious  mortification ;  as  we  are  told  by  Tursellinus,  in  his  '*  Life  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,"  that  this  intrepid  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa, 
after  having  made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through  the  eastern  deserts,  persisted  in 
wearing  his  miserable  shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones  were  offered  him,  rejected 
them  as  an  unsuitable  indulgence. 

The  res  angusta  domi  prevented  him  from  having  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
academical  education.  The  friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted  for  support  had  deceived 
him.  His  debts  in  College,  though  not  great,  were  increasing ;  and  his  scanty 
remittances  from  Lichfield,  which  had  all  along  been  made  with  great  difficulty, 
could  be  supplied  no  longer,  his  father  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  insolvency. 
Compelled,  therefore,  by  irresistible  necessity,  he  left  the  College  in  autiunn,  1731, 
without  a  degree,  having  been  a  member  of  it  little  more  than  three  years. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable  master  of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally 
had  the  reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tutor.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  1731, 
Mr.  Jorden  quitted  the  College,  and  his  pupils  were  transferred  to  Dr.  Adams; 
so  that  had  Johnson  returned,  Dr.  Adams  would  have  been  his  tutor.  It  is  to  b^ 
wished,  that  this  connexion  had  taken  place.  His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition, 
and  politeness  of  manners,  might  have  insensibly  softened  the  harshness  of  Johnson, 
and  infused  into  him  those  more  delicate  charities,  those  petites  moraleSy  in  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  our  great  moralist  was  more  deficient  than  his  best  friends 
could  fully  justify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson  this  high  comphment.  He  said  to 
me  at  Oxford,  in  1776,  *'  I  was  his  nominal  tutor ;  but  he  was  above  my  mark." 
When  I  repeated  it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with  grateful  satisfaction,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "  That  was  liberal  and  noble." 

♦  See  Nash's  "  History  of  Worcestershire,"  vol.  i,  p.  529. 
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MATRIMONY   AND   AUTHORSHIP 

Utath  of  Johnson's  Father — Society  at  Lichfield — Tribute  to  Walnislcy's  Memory— Usher  at  Market 
Boa  worth  School — Removes  to  Birmingliam — Mr.  Hector.  Mr.  Porter,  etc. — Translates  Lobo's 
"  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  " — Return  to  Lichfield — Birmingham  Again — First  Letter  to  Cave — Youthful 
Love  Verses— Marriage  to  Mrs.  Porter-^Her  Family— The  Wedding — Opens  an  Academy  at  Edia) — 
Wrilea  '■  Irene." 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Samuel  Johnson  relumed  to  his  native  city, 
destitute,  and  not  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even  a  decent  livelihood.  His 
father's  misfortunes  in  trade  rendered  liira  unable  to  support  his  son  ;  and  for  some 
lime  there  appeared  no  means  by  whicli  he  could  maintain  himself.  Tn  the 
December  of  this  year,  his  father  died. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died,  appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's 
littlv  diaries  of  the  following  year,  which  strongly  displays  his  spirit  and  virtuous 
dignity  of  mind.  "  1732,  Jitlii  15.  Undecim  aureas  deposut,  <jUo  die  quicquid 
anU  mairis  funus  {quod  serum  sit  precor)  de  paternts  bonis  sperari  licet.  vigitUi  scilicet 
iibras,  acetpi.     Usque  adeo  mihi  fortuna  fingenda  est.     Inierea.  ne  paupertate  vires 
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animi  languescant,  nee  in  fiagiiia  egestas  abigat,  cavendum. — I  laid  by  eleven  guineas 
on  this  day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds,  being  all  that  I  have  reason  to  hope 
for  out  of  my  father's  effects,  previous  to  the  death  of  my  mother  ;  an  event  which 

I  pray  God  may  be  very  remote. 
I  now  therefore  see  that  I  must 
makemyownfortune.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  take  care  that  the  powers 
of  my  mind  be  not  debilitated  by 
poverty,  and  that  indigence  do  not 
force  me  into  any  criminal  act." 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate, 
that  the  respectable  character  of 
his  parents,  and  his  own  merit.had* 
from  his  earliest  years,  secured  him 
a  kind  reception  in  the  best  fainilies 
at  Lichfield.  Among  these  I  can 
mention  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Swinfen, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Captain 
Garrick,  father  of  the  great  orna- 
ment of  the  British  stage ;  but, 
above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmsley,* 
Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Lichfield,  whose  charac- 
ter, long  after  his  decease.  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  hfe  of  Edmund  Smith  ("  Lives 
of  the  Poets  "),  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing  colours  of  gratitude  : 

"  Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 
remembrance.  I  knew  ham  very  early  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope,  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 
"  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received 
my  notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence 
of  his  party  ;  yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  him, 
and  he  endured  me. 

"  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its 
follies  ;  but  had  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His  belief  of  revelation 
was  unshaken  ;  his  learning  preserved  his  principles  ;  he  grew  first  regular,  and 
then  pious. 

"  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal 
knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great,  and  what  he  did  not  imme- 
diately know,  he  could,  at  least,  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of 
learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  day  now  passes,  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 
"  At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  com- 
panions such  as  are  not  often  found — with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has 
gladdened,  life  ;  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered  ;  and 
with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our 

■  Mr.  Warton  informs  me,  "  that  this  early  friend  of  Johnson  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Trinitv 
Col1cf;e,  Oxford,  aged  17,  in  IG96  :  and  is  the  author  of  many  Latin  verse  translations  in  the  Gmtltman't 
Magaxtne.     Onp  of  them  is  a  translation  of 

'My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,"  etc. 
He  died  August  3rd,  1751,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield, 
yrith  an  inscription  written  by  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  prebendaries. 
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.  oommoi)  friend.  But  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  I  am  disappointed  by  that 
stioke  of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public 
Mock  of  harmless  pleasure." 

In  these  famihes  he  passed  much  time  in  his  early  years.  In  most  of  them,  he  was 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Mr.  Walmsley's,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in- 
Uvr,  of  tile  name  of  Aston,  and  daughters  of  a  baronet,  were  remarkable  for  good 
breeding ;  so  that  the  notion  which  has  been  industriously  circulated  and  believed, 
that  he  never  was  in  good  company  till  late  in  Ufe,  and  consequently  had  been 
«n6nned  in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  by  long  habits,  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Some  of  the  ladies  have  assured  me,  they  recollected  him  well  when  a  young 
nun.  as  distinguished  for  his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely  occasional  and  temporary,  or  confined 
lotlii;  circles  of  Lichfield,  is  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of  a  lady,  who,  in  a  paper 
•ith  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  daughter  of  liis  intimate  friend  and  physician, 
Dt-  Lawrence,  thus  describes  Dr.  Johnson  some  years  afterward  : 

"  As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  do  not  seem  to  be 
•wy  accurately  known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the  following  information  may  not  be 
"OMceptable. 

"She  remembers  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashboum,  sometime 
fftween  the  end  of  the  year  '37,  and  the  middle  of  the  year  '40 ;  she  rather  thinks 
t  to  have  been  after  he  and  his  wife  were  removed  to  London.  During  his  stay  at 
^wboum,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Mr.  Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his  company 
*a3much  desired  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  elegance 
"■d  accomplishments,  inferior  to  few  of  those  with  whom  he  was  afterward  ac- 
•POinted.  Mr.  Meynell's  eldest  daughter  was  afterward  married  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 
father  to  Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbert.  lately  minister  to  the  court  of  Russia.  Of  her, 
"■  Jolmson  said,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  study,  that  she  had  the  best  understanding 
wevcr  met  with  m  any  human  being.  At  Mr.  Meynell's  he  also  commenced  that 
"Midship  with  Mrs.  Hill  Boothby,  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Brook  Boothby.  which 
"ntinued  till  her  death.     The  young  woman  whom  he  used  to  call  Molly  Aslon,* 

'  The  irotds  of  Sir  John  Hawkins    p.  316. 
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was  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  and  daughter  to  a  baronet ;  she  was  also  sister 
to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmsley.*  Besides  his  intimacy  with  the 
above-mentioned  persons,  who  were  surely  people  of  rank  and  education,  while  he 
was  yet  at  Lichfield  he  used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  gentleman 
of  very  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire,  from  which,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother,  he  inherited  a  good  estate.  He  was,  besides,  a  physician  of  very  extensive 
practice  ;  but  for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  management  of  his  domestic  concerns, 
left  a  very  large  family  in  indigence.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  after- 
ward found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  old  friend,  whose  doors  were  always  open 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  who  well  observed  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  *  was 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.'  " 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances,  he  accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed 
as  usher  in  the  school  of  Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which  it  appears, 
from  one  of  his  little  fragments  of  a  diary,  that  he  went  on  foot,  on  the  16th  of  July. — 
"  Jidii  16,  Bosvortiam  pedes  petii.'*^  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  erroneously 
related,  that  he  was  assistant  to  the  famous  Anthony  Blackwall,  whose  merit  has 
been  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Hurd,t  who  was  his  scholar ;  for  Mr. 
Blackwall  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1730,^  more  than  a  year  before  Johnson  left  the 
University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to  him  in  every  respect,  and  he  complained 
grievously  of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Hector,  who  was  now  settled  as  a 
surgeon  at  Birmingham.  The  letters  are  lost ;  but  Mr.  Hector  recollects  his  writing 
"  that  the  poet  had  described  the  dull  sameness  of  his  existence  in  these  words, 
*  Vitam  continet  una  dies '  (one  day  contains  the  whole  of  my  life) ;  that  it  was  un- 
varied as  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  ;  and  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  more 
disagreeable  for  him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the  grammar  rules."  His  general 
aversion  to  this  painful  drudgery  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  disagreement  between 
him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house,  I  have  been 
told,  he  officiated  as  a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  say  grace  at 
table,  but  was  treated  with  what  he  represented  as  intolerable  harshness ;  and, 
after  suffering  for  a  few  months  such  complicated  misery,§  he  relinquished  a  situation 
which  all  his  life  afterward  he  recollected  with  the  strongest  aversion,  and  even  a 
degree  of  horror.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period,  whatever  uneasiness  he 
may  have  endured,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  much  future  eminence  by  application 
to  his  studies. 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some 
time  with  him  at  Birmingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren,  with  whom 
Mr.  Hector  lodged  and  boarded.     Mr.  Warren  was  the  first  established  bookseller 

♦  [Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bart.,  who  died  in  January,  1724-5,  left  one  son,  named  Thomas  also,  and  eight 
daughters.  Of  the  daughters,  Catherine  married  Johnson's  friend,  the  Hon.  Henry  Hervey ;  Margaret, 
Gilbert  Walmsley.  Another  of  these  ladies  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell.  Mary,  or  Molly  Aston,  as 
she  was  usually  called,  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Brodie  of  the  Navy.  Another  sister,  who  was 
unmarried,  was  living  at  Lichfield  in  1776.     M.] 

I  [There  is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  observes  to  me)  a  slight  inaccuracy.  Bishop  Kurd,  in  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  etc.,  does  not  praise  Blackwall. 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Budworth,  headmaster  of  the  grammar-school  at  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire,  who  had 
himself  been  bred  under  Blackwall.  See  near  the  end,  where,  from  the  information  of  Mr.  John  Nichols. 
Johnson  is  said  to  have  applied  in  1736  to  Mr.  Budworth,  to  be  received  by  him  as  an  assistant  in  his 
school  in  Staffordshire.     M.] 

X  See  Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.   1784,  p.  957. 

§  [It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Johnson's  to  a  friend  which  I  have  read,  dated  Lichfield.  July  27,  1732, 
that  he  had  left  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  house,  recently  before  that  letter  was  written.  He  then  had  hopes 
of  succeeding  either  as  master  or  usher,  in  the  school  of  Ashbourne.     M.] 
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in  Birmingham,  and  was  very  attentive  to  Johnson,  whom  he  soon  found  could  be 

of  much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  by  his  knowledge  of  Uterature  ;    and  he  even 

obtained  the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing  some  numbers  of  a  periodical  Essay 

printed  in  the  newspaper,  of  which  Warren  was 

proprietor.     After  very  diUgent  inquiry,  1  have 

not  been  able  to  recover  those  early  specimens 

of  that  particular  mode  of  writing  by  which 

Johnson    afterward    so    greatly  distinguished 

himself. 

He  continued  to  Uve  as  Mr.  Hector's  guest 
ior  about  six  months,  and  then  hired  lodgings 
in  another  part  of  the  town,*  finding  himself  as 
well  situated  at  Birmingham  as  he  supposed  he 
nnild  be  anywhere,  while  he  had  no  settled  plan 
o{  life,  and  very  scanty  means  of  subsistence. 
He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances  there, 
imongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a  mercer,  whose 
widow  he  afterward  married,  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
who,  by  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical  inventions, 
and  liis  success  in  trade,  acquired  an  immense 
lortune.  But  the  comfort  of  being  near  Mr. 
Hector,  his  old  schoolfellow  and  intimate  friend, 
was  Johnson's  chief  inducement  to  continue 
here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at  this 
period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it  any 
pecuniary  advantage,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  He  probably  got  a  little  money  from 
Mr.  Warren  ;  and  we  are  certain,  that  he  exe- 
•^ted  here  one  piece  of  literary-  labour,  of  which 
*•''■  Hector  has  favoured  me  with  a  minute 
•••^unt.  Having  mentioned  that  he  had  read  at 
pmbroke  College  "A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,"  by 
'^TO,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  that  he  thought 
*P  abridgment  and  translation  of  it  from  the 
"tnch  into  English  might  be  a  useful  and 
profitable  publication,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr. 
™ctor  joined  in  urging  hira  to  undertake  it. 
^  accordingly  agreed ;  and  the  book  not 
"*'ttg  to  be  found  in  Birmingham,  he  borrowed 
"  **!    Pembroke  College.     A.   part  of  the  work 

wing  very  soon  done,  one  Osborn,  who  was  Mr.  Warren's  printer,  was  set  to 
**>rk  with  what  was  ready,  and  Johnson  engaged  to  supply  the  press  with 
^y  as  it  should  be  wanted  ;  but  his  constitutional  indolence  soon  prevailed, 
rad  tlic  work  was  at  a  stand.  Mr.  Hector,  who  knew  that  a  motive  of  humanity 
"Cttld  be  the  most  prevaiUng  argument  with  his  friend,  went  to  Johnson,  and 
represented  to  him,  that  the  printer  could  have  no  other  employment  till  this 
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Faciimilt  (rtdMed)  of  tht  tillt-pagl  of 
]olmion's  first  fmMisAdl  book. 
This  work  b  an  abridged  trandalioo  from 
ibF  Fraich  version  (1728)  of  tbe  oriclnal 
Poiluguese  MS.,  which  does  nut  auiieiir 
ever  lo  have  bpeti  printed.  Falher 
jEToniino  Lobo  {b.  1593.  d.  IS78),  t 
Portugueie  Jesuit  missionary,  weal  to 
Goa  and  thence  to  Aby^nia  (1825.34), 
became  provincial  of  bis  Order  in  India. 
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undertaking  was  finished,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  family  were  suffering. 
Johnson  upon  this  exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his  body  was  relaxed. 
He  lay  in  bed  with  the  book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before  him,  and  dictated  while 
Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector  carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  corrected  almost 
all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of  which  were  even  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this  manner, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active  friendship,  the  book  was  completed,  and  was 
published  in  1735,  with  London  upon  the  title-page,  though  it  was  in  reality  printed 
at  Birmingham,  a  device  too  conmion  with  provincial  publishers.  For  this  work,  he 
had  from  Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  Johnson,  it  is  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  how 
much  may  be  traced  in  it  of  that  style  which  marks  his  subsequent  writings  with  so 
happy  a  union  of  force,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity.  I  have  perused  the  book  with 
this  view,  and  have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in  every  other  translation,  there  is 
in  the  work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator's  own  style  ;  for  the  language  of  transla- 
tion, being  adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another  person,  insensibly  follows  their  cast 
and  as  it  were  runs  into  a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sentence  that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  book, 
p.  4.  "I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  completed  my  studies  in  divinity  ;  in  which 
time  some  letters  were  received  from  the  fathers  of  Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that 
Sultan  Segued,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  was  converted  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  that 
many  of  his  subjects  had  followed  his  example  ;  and  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  missionaries  to  improve  these  prosperous  beginnings.  Everybody  was  very 
desirous  of  seconding  the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of  sending  them  the  assistance 
they  requested  ;  to  which  we  were  the  more  encouraged,  because  the  Emperor's  letter 
informed  our  provincial,  that  we  might  easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way  of 
Dancala ;  but,  unhappily,  the  secretary  wrote  Zeila  for  Dancala,  which  cost  two 
of  our  fathers  their  lives."  Everyone  acquainted  with  Johnson's  manner  will  be 
sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  here  ;  but  that  this  sentence  might  have 
been  composed  by  any  other  man. 

But,  in  the  Preface,  the  Johnsonian  style  begins  to  appear  ;  and  though  use  had 
not  yet  taught  his  wing  a  permanent  and  equable  flight,  there  are  parts  of  it  which 
exhibit  his  best  manner  in  full  vigour.  I  had  once  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  by  his  superior  critical 
sagacity,  and  was,  I  remember,  much  delighted  with  the  following  specimen  : 

"  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has 
amused  his  reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities,  or  incredible  fictions  ;  whatever  he 
relates,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable  ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

"  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected  narration,  to  have  described  things 
as  he  saw  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  his 
senses,  not  his  imagination.  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their 
eyes  ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without  tears,  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the 
rocks  without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"  The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with  irremediable  barrenness,  or 
blest  with  spontaneous  fecundity  ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine  ;  nor 
are  the  nations  here  described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consununate 
in  all  private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  reUgious  policy  or 
articulate  language  ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all 
sciences  ;  he  will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial 
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inquirer,  that  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and 
virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  reason  ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear 
partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most  countries,  their  particular 
inconveniences  by  particular  favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that  brilliant  and  energetic  expression,  which, 
upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subsequent  life,  justly  impressed  the  world  with 
the  highest  admiration. 

Nor  can  anyone,  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his 
hand  in  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to  John  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Pembrokeshire, 
though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren,  the  bookseller.  "  A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is 
distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity  ;• 
aor  is  that  curiosity  ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  employed,  than  in  examining 
the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign  nations.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  present  I  now 
presume  to  make,  will  not  be  thought  improper  ;  which,  however,  it  is  not  my 
business  as  a  dedicator  to  commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depreciate." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  having  been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a 
particular  study  of  the  history  and  manners  of  Abyssinia,  was  the  remote  occasion 
of  his  writing,  many  years  afterward,  his  admirable  philosophical  tale,  the  principal 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in  1734,  and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an 
ittempt  to  procure  some  Uttle  subsistence  by  his  pen  ;  for  he  published  proposals 
for  printing  by  subscription  the  Latin  Poems  of  Pohtian.t  Angeli  Politiani  Poemata 
iMina,  quibus  Notas,  cum  historia  Lalines  poeseos,  a  Pctrarchcs  avo  ad  Politiani 
Umpora  deducta,  et  vita  Politiani  fusius  quam  antehac  enarrala,  addidit  Sam. 
JOHSSOS'."! 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathaniel  had  taken  up  his  father's  trade  ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  that  "  subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  Editor,  or  N.  Jolmson,  bookseller 
of  bchfield."  Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  John- 
son, and  the  cheap  price  at  which  his  book  was 
oSercd,  there  were  not  subscribers  enough  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  sale  ;  so  the  work  never  appeared,  and 
probably  never  was  executed. 

We  find  him  again  this  year  at  Birmingham,  and 
ihete  is  preserved  the  following  letter  from  him  to 
«r-Edivard  Cave,5  the  original  compiler  and  editor 
"I  the  Centteman's  Magazine  : 

•Sec  Rambltr.  No.   103. 

t  May  "'c  "<^  trace  a  fanciful  simiJarity  between  Politian  and 

Mmou  ?  Huetiua.  speaking  of  PaulusPelissonius  Fontanerius. 
*)'».■'—[□  quo  Natura,  ul  olim  in  Angelo  Politiano.  deformit- 
'•■ooosexccllentis  ingenii  praatantiacompensavit."  Comment. 
«IWj,  ad  eum  pertin.     Edit.  Amstel.  1718,  p.  200. 

t  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty  sheets  ;  the 
fee  to  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  lime  of  subscribing. 
"J  i>»o  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  delivery  of  a  perlect  book 


i  MiMCavc.  the  grand-niece  o(  Mr.  Edw.  Cave,  has  obligingly 
no  the  onginals  ol  this  and  the  other  letters  of  Dr. 
to  him.  which  were  lirst  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  worthy  and 
ible  editor  ol  that  valuable  miscellany,  signed  N.  : 
v^ch  1  shall  occasionally  transcribe  in  the  coarse  ol 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
Aliei  a  minialure  worn  in  a  bracelei 
by  Mti.  Johiuon.  lairr  in  the 
possciiion  ol  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood, 
of  Uch&eld.  This  is  Ihe  earliest 
known  portrait  ol  Johnson,  and  il 
must  therelore  have  li««n  painted 
prior  lo  1752,  the  dale  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  death. 
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TO   MR.   CAVE. 


(( 


Sir,- 


"  Nov.  25.  1734. 


"  As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it, 
I  communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a  person,  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable 
terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"  His  opinion  is,  that  the  pubUc  would  not  give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside 
the  current  wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical  examination  would  generally  rc^uoe  to 
a  narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  etc.,  never  printed 

yy^  before,  which  he  will  scxoae* 


Mnjt^Z&HM^  t»^ OuOL  fUnvc^  ^^ 


^p 


^tfc^ 


'J ami  hojf^il  ^^ 


Jf^.M.^:Z^^i 


Facsimile  of  a  portion  of  letter  to  James  Boswell  from  Edmund  Hector 
containing  a  reference  to  the  Porter  family.     A  transcript  of  the  whole 

letter  is  given  on  page  40. 


times  supply  you  with; 
but  likewise  short  literaxy 
dissertations  in  Latin  9f 
English,  critical  remaritt 
on  authors  ancient  [0r 
modem,  forgotten  poems 
that  deserve  revival,  W 
loose  pieces,  like  Floy«r*8>* 
worth  preserving.  By  this 
method,  your  literaiy  ar- 
ticle, for  so  it  might  be 
called,  will,  he  thinks,  be 
better  recommended  to 
the  public  than  by  low 
jests,  awkward  bufifbon- 
ery,  or  the  dull  scurrilities 
of  either  party. 

''  If  such  a  correspond 
dence  will  be  agreeable  to 
you,  be  pleased  to  infbnn 
me,  in  two  posts,  what  the 
conditions  are  on  \dudi 
you  shall  expect  it.  Your 
late  offer  t  gives  me  no 
reason  to  distrust  yo«ir 
generosity.  If  you  engage 
in  any  literary  projects 
besides  this  paper,  I  have 
other  designs  to  impart,  if 
I  could  be  secure  from 
having  others  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  I  should 
liint. 

•  Sir  John  Floyer's  "  Treatise 
on  Cold  Baths."  Gent.  Mag., 
1734,  p.  197. 

t  A  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  best  poem  "  On  Life,  Death. 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell." 
See  Gentleman's  Maganne,v6i,  iv. 
p.  560.     N. 


ELI2ABETH  JEKVIS.  MRS.  JOHNSON  16.  1688,  . 
1  at  Grcal  Pf  atling.  Leire«tershire.  the  daughter  of  William  Jervis.  She  fan  nunicd  Kcnrr 
>  BinninghAin  mrrccr.  and  aflw  bii  death  she  became  Ihe  wile  ol  Samuel  JtiUavm-  At  Ibe 
tllMisccaad  marriage  ihe  wat  in  her  fnny-eighth  year,  and  Jobnsoa  wai  in  his  Iwcniy-MVeQili. 
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Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to  S.  Smithy  to  be  left  at  the  Castle  in 
Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  will  reach 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter.  "  Answered  Dec.  2."  But  whether 
anything  was  done  in  consequence  of  it,  we  are  not  informed. 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been  sensible  to  the  influence  of  female 
charms.  When  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much  enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd, 
a  young  Quaker,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  which  Ihave  not  been  able  to 
recover  ;  but  with  what  facility  and  elegance  he  could  warble  the  amorous  lay,  will 
appear  from  the  following  lines  which  he  wrote  for  his  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Hector. 

Verses  to  a  Lady,  on  receiving  from  her  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle. 

"  What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create.  In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain  : 

Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate  I  The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads. 

The  Myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command.  The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spr^uls  : 

Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand  ;  O  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impairt. 

Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair.  And  ease  the  throbbing  of  an  anxious  heart ! 

Now  grants,  and  now  rejects,  a  lover's  prayer.  Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom. 

In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain  ;  Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb."* 

♦  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  following  account  of  this  little  composition  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own'relatioD 
to  her,  on  her  inquiring  whether  it  was  rightly  attributed  to  him  : — "  I  think  it  is  now  just  forty  years 
ago,  that  a  young  fellow  had  a  sprig  of  myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he  courted,  and  asked  me  to  write 
him  some  verses  that  he  might  present  her  in  return.  I  promised,  but  forgot ;  and  when  he  called  for 
his  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on — Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I)  dear  Mund,  and  I'll  fetch  them  thee — so 
stepped  aside  for  five  minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you  now  keep  such  a  stir  about." — A  necdoies,  p.  34. 

In  my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  account,  by  the  following  circum- 
stantial statement  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss  Seward,  of  Lichfield  : — "  I  know  those  verses  were 
addressed  to  Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  enamoured  of  her  in  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three  years  before 
he  had  seen  her  mother,  his  future  wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grandfather's,  and  gave  them  to  Lucy 
in  the  presence  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  showed  them  on  the  instant.  She  used  to  repeat  them  to  me, 
when  I  asked  her  for  the  Verses  Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  which  he  had  stolen  or  begged 
from  her  bosom.  We  all  know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been  incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applying 
to  herself  a  compliment  not  intended  for  her."  Such  was  this  lady's  statement,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
she  supposed  to  be  correct ;  but  it  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  traditional 
testimony  and  ingenious  inference  ;  for  Mr.  Hector  has  lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  is 
in  this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  verses,  which 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  am  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice  Mrs.  Piozzi's  incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  gladly 
seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  that,  however  often,  she  is  not  always  inaccurate. 

The  author  having  been  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding statement  (which  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.)  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Hector,  on  the  subject : 

••  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  in  altercation  with  a  lady  who  seems  unwilling  to  be 
convinced  of  her  errors.     Surely  it  would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  than  to  persevere. 

"  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I  meant  to  burn,  I  found  the  original  manuscript  of  the  myrtle, 
with  the  date  on  it,  1731,  which  I  have  enclosed. 

"  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to)  is  as  follows  :  Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder  brother  of 
a  worthy  clergyman  near  Biath,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  waited  upon  a  lady  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  at  parting  presented  him  the  branch.  He  showed  it  me,  and  wished  much  to  return  the  compliment 
in  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who  was  with  me,  and  in  about  half-an-hour  dictated  the  verses,  which 
I  sent  to  my  friend. 

"  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time,  Johnson  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter  family ;  and 
it  was  almost  two  years  after  that  I  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Porter,  whom  I  bought 
my  clothes  of. 

**  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  truth  of  your 
narrative,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  statement. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time.  Wishing  you  multos  et  felices 
annos,  I  shall  subscribe  myself 

'*  Birmingham,  **  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Jan.  9th.  1794.  "  E.  Hector." 
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His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  fair  sex  were,  however,  very  transient ;  and  it 
IS  certain  that  he  tormed  no  criminal  connexion  whatsoever.  Mr.  Hector,  who 
lived  with  him  in  his  younger  days  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and  social  freedom,  has 
assured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  season  his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in  that 
respect ;  and  that  though  he  loved  to  exhilarate  himself  with  wine,  he  never  knew 
him  intoxicated  but  once. 

-In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has  secured  from  licentious  indulgences,  the 
passion  of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized  him,  is  exceedingly  strong  ;  being  unim- 
paired by  dissipation,  and  totally  concentrated  in  one  object.  This  was  experienced 
by  Johnson,  when  he  became  the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter,  after  her  first 
husband's  death,*  Miss  Porter  told  me,  that  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  liei 
motlier,  his  appearance  was  very  forbiddmg  :  he  was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  thai 
his  immense  structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the 
icrofula  were  deeply  visible.  He  also  wore  his  hair,  which  was  straight  and  stiff, 
and  separated  behind  :  and  he  often  had,  seemingly,  convulsive  starts  and  odd  gesti- 
culati'jni.  wliich  tended  to  excite  at  once  surprise  and  ridicule.     Mrs.  Porter  was  so 


.*^> 


rii« 


Johiutm  was  uianitd  al  Si.  Werburgh'^  C  hurch.  I.)crby.  lo  .Mt5.  EliulK-ih  HorlPt.  on  ■Mx  J  iily.  I73S, 

niDch  engaged  by  his  conversation  that  she  overlooked  all  these  external  disad- 
vantages, and  said  to  her  daughter,  "  this  is  the  most  sensible  man  that  I  ever  saw 
"1  my  life." 

Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age  of  Johnson.f  and  her  person  and  manner. 
*s  described  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  were  by   no  means  pleasing  to 

*  [tl  appears,  from  Mr.  Hector's  lener.  that  Johnson  became  acijuainti^  with  her  three  years  bvlort' 
■■  ttuniHl  her.     M.J 

t  ilri.  Johnson's  maiden  name  was  Jervis, — Though  there  was  a.  great  disparity  o(  years  betwom 
*"'  an4  Dr.  Johnson,  she  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she  is  here  represented,  l>eing  only  at  the  time  o(  her 
?**Ti»(e  in  her  forty-eighth  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  parisli-rFj^ister  ol  Great 
™**Jin([,  in  Leicestershire,  which  was  obligingly  made,  at  my  request,  by  the  Hon.  Biid  Rtv.  Mr.  Ryder. 
•"^tor  of  Lutterworth,  in  that  county  i 

*■  Anno.  Dom.  1688  r-91  Elliabclh,  the  daughter  of  Wilhain  Jervis,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Anne,  his  wiic, 
Olhc  fourth  day  of  February  and  matU.  baptiied  16th  day  of  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Smith.  Curate 


'  Lutic  Peatling. 


■■  John  Allen.  Viear." 


Tm  family  ol  Jervis.  Mr.  Ryder  informs  me.  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole  lordship  of  Great  Poatlinc 
("^■oot  Z.000  acres),  and  there  are  many  monuments  ol  them  in  the  church  :  hut  the  estate  is  now  roucii 
'••'oad.     The  present  representative  of  this  ancient  familv  is  Mr.  Charles  jervis,  ol  Hinckley,  Ailomev 
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others,*  she .  must  have  had  a  superiority  of  understanding  and  talents,t  as  she 
certainly  inspired  him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  passion  ;  and  she  having  signified 
her  wiUingness  to  accept  of  his  hand,  he  went  to  Lichfield  to  ask  his  mother's 
consent  to  the  marriage,  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  was  a  very  imprudent 
scheme,  both  on  account  of  their  disparity  of  years,  and  her  want  of  fortune.  But 
Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well  the  ardour  of  her  son's  temper,  and  was  too  tender  a 
parent  to  oppose  his  inclinations. 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage  ceremony  was  not  performed  at 
Birmingham  ;  but  a  resolution  was  taken  that  it  should  be  at  Derby,  for  which 
place  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  out  on  horseback,  I  suppose  in  very  good  humour. 
But  though  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  used  archly  to  mention  Johnson's  having  told 
him,  with  much  gravity,  "  Sir,  it  was  a  love  marriage  on  both  sides,"  I  have  had 
from  my  illustrious  friend  the  following  curious  account  of  their  journey  to  church 
upon  the  nuptial  morn,  (9th  July  :) — "  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old  romances,  and  had 
got  into  her  head  the  fantastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lover 
like  a  dog.  So,  Sir,  at  first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  she  could  not  keep 
up  with  me  ;  and,  when  I  rode  a  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and  complained  that 
I  lagged  behind.  I  was  not  to  be  made  the  slave  of  caprice  ;  and  I  resolved  to 
begin  as  I  meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fairly  out  of  her 
sight.  The  road  lay  between  two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  could  not  miss  it ;  and 
I  contrived  that  she  should  soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I  observed  her  to 
be  in  tears." 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular  beginning  of  connubial  felicity  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus  showed  a  manly  firmness,  proved  a  most 

•  I  That  in  Johnson's  eyes  she  was  handsome,  appears  from  the  epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be 
iiitu:ril>cd  on  her  tombstone  not  long  before  his  own  death,  and  which  may  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
piig».  under  the  year  1752.     M.] 

f  I  'lUti  following  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  her  family,  is  copied  from  a  paper  (chiefly  relating 
to  MrH.  Anna  Williams)  written  by  Lady  Knight  at  Rome,  and  transmitted  by  her  to  the  late  John 
H(H)I«,  Enq.,  the  translator  of  Metastasio,  etc.,  by  whom  it  was  inserted  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
()cto!>rr,   1799: 

"  MrH.  Williams's  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that  she  had  a  good  understanding,  and  great  sensi- 
l)IIity,  but  inclined  to  be  satirical.  Her  first  husband  died  insolvent ;  her  sons  were  much  disgusted  with 
her  lor  hrr  Hccond  marriage,  perhaps  because  they,  being  struggling  to  get  advanced  in  life,  were  mortified 
lo  think  n\w  had  allied  herself  to  a  man  who  had  not  any  visible  means  of  being  useful  to  them;  however^ 
hIw!  alwayH  retained  her  affection  for  them.  While  they  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson)  resided  in  Gough  Square, 
liiT  son,  the  officer,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  the  maid,  if  her  mistress  was  at  home.  She  answered. 
'  Veil,  Sir  ;  but  she  is  sick  in  bed.' — '  O,'  says  he,  '  if  it's  so,  tell  her  that  her  son  Jervis  called  to  know 
how  hIu;  did  ;  '  and  was  going  away.  The  maid  begged  she  might  run  up  to  tell  her  mistress,  and  without 
iittrnding  his  answer,  left  him.  Mrs.  Johnson,  enraptured  to  hear  that  her  son  was  below,  desired  the 
inai<l  tr>  tell  him  she  longed  to  embrace  him.  When  the  maid  descended,  the  gentleman  was  gone,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Johnson  was  much  agitated  by  the  adventure  ;  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  made  an  eflfort 
to  sec  lior.  Dr.  Johnson  did  all  he  could  to  console  his  wife,  but  told  Mrs.  Williams,  *  Her  son  is  uniformly 
undutiful ;  so  I  conclude,  like  many  other  sober  men,  he  might  once  in  his  life  be  drunk,  and  in  that 
lit  nature  got  the  better  of  his  pride.'  " 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  recorded  by  the  same  lady  : 

"  One  day  that  he  came  to  my  house  to  meet  many  others,  we  told  him  that  we  had  arranged  our 
party  to  go  to  Westminster  Abbey  :  would  not  he  go  with  us  ?  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  not  while  I  can 
keep  out.' 

"  Upon  our  saying  that  the  friends  of  a  lady  had  been  in  great  fear  lest  she  should  make  a  certain 
match,  he  said,  '  We  that  are  his  friends  have  had  great  fears  for  him.'  " 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  political  principles  ran  high,  both  in  Church  and  State  :  he  wished  power  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Heads  of  the  Church,  as  the  laws  of  England  have  established  ;  but  I  know  he  disliked 
absolute  power  ;  and  I  am  very  sure  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
because,  about  three  weeks  before  we  came  abroad,  he  said  to  my  Cornelia,  '  you  are  going  where  the 
ostentatious  pomp  of  church  ceremonies  attracts  the  imagination  ;  but  if  they  want  to  persuade  you  to 
change,  you  must  remember,  that  by  increasing  your  faith,  you  may  be  persuaded  to  become  Turk." 
If  these  were  not  the  words.  I  have  kept  up  to  the  express  meaning."     M.] 
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affectionate  and  indulgent  husband  to  the  last  moment  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  life  : 
in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations  "  we  find  very  remarkable  evidence  that  his  reg 
and   fondness  for  her  never  ceased,  even  after  her  death. 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for  which  purpose  he  liired  a  large  house,  ' 
situated,  near  his  native  city.     In  the  Gefiilcman's  Magazine  for  1736,  there  is  thd 
following  advertisement  :   "  At  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentle-* 
men  are  boardfd  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel  Johnson.'" 
But  the  only  pupils  wlio  were  put  under  his  care  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick 
md  his  brother  George,  and  a  Mr.  Offely,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who 
ied  early.     As  yet,  his  name  had  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  com-  _ 
mded  the  highest  attention  and  respect  of  mankind.     Had  such  an  advertisementJ 
ared  after  the  publication  of  his  "  London."  or  his  Rambler,  or  his  "  Dictionary,"! 
w  would  it  have  1 

turst  upon  the 
fforld!  with  what 
^eraess     would 
le  great  and  the 
r  wealthy  have  em- 
I  braced  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting 
their  sons    under 
ih« learned  tuition 
ol  Samuel  John- 
soNl    The  truth, 
imwever,  is,  that 
hfwas  not  so  well 
■qualified  for  being 
V  Icacher  of  ele- 
ents,  and  a  con- 
ktor  in  learning 
BK  regular  grada- 
men  of 
I  inferior  powers  of 
I  Oind.     His    own 
licquisltions      had 
made   by 
Is  and  starts,  by 
oolcnt    irruptions 
B  the   regions   of 

'   "_  : ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  his  impatience  would  be  subdued,  and 
*  impetuosity  restrained  so  as  to  fit  him  for  a  quiet  guide  to  novices.     The  art  of 
"  imunicating  instruction,  of  whatever  kind,  is  much  to  be  valued  ;  and  I  have 
othought  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  employment,  and  do  their  duty  ■ 
jith  diligence  and  success,  are  entitled  to  very  high  respect  from  the  community,  as  a 
potuuon  himself  often  maintained.     Yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  abilitiesl 
[cnot  only  not  required  for  this  office,  but  render  a  man  less  fit  for  it. 
While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Thomson's  beautiful  remark, 

"  DelighHul  task  !    to  rear  the  tender  thouelit. 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  I  " 

•f  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  perceptible  only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mnidi 
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The'residcDce  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  1736.  and  where  he  ineffectually  allempted  lu 

keep  a  school.     Boswell  slates  that  "David  Canickaad  bis  brother  George  and  a 

"'  ""-' —  ■■'-  3nly  pupils,  but  Croker  soys  '  The  Memoirs  of  Dt,  Johnson.* 


Mr.OHely  "werehi 


ick's  5Ub5cquenl  testimony)  thai  there  were  mi 
ven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  thai  Mn.  Johnst 
d  husband  was  spent  in  fitting  up  this  school. 


.  brought 
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at  once  calm  and  clear  ;  but  that  a  mind  gloomy  and  impetuous,  like  that  of  Johnson, 
cannot  be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  in  minute  attention,  and  must  be  so  frequently 
irritated  by  unavoidable  slowness  and  error  in  the  advances  of  scholars,  as  to  perform 
the  duty  with  little  pleasure  to  the  teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 
<jOod  temper  is  a  most  essential  requisite  in  a  preceptor.  Horace  paints  the  character 
as  bland  : 


-Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 


Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima," 

Sat.  lib.  I.  I.  25. 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his  situation  as  the  master  of  an  academy, 
than  with  that  of  the  usher  of  a  school ;  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  did 
not  keep  his  academy  above  a  year  and  a  half.  From  Mr.  Garrick's  account  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  profoundly  reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His  oddities  of 
manner,  and  uncouth  gesticulations,  could  not  but  be  the  subject  of  merriment  to 
them ;  and  in  particular,  the  young  rogues  used  to  Usten  at  the  door  of  his  bed- 
<:hamber,  and  peep  through  the  key-hole,  that  they  might  turn  into  ridicule  his 
tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  used  to  name  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Tetiy  or  Tctsey  ;  which,  Uke  Betty  or  Betsey^  is  pro- 
vincially  used  as  a  contraction  for  Elizabeth^  her  Christian  name,  but  which  to  us 
seems  ludicrous,  when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her  age  and  appearance.  Mr.  Garrick 
described  her  to  me  as  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  protuberance, 
with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and  increased  by  the 
liberal  use  of  cordials ;  flaring  and  fantastic  in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her 
speech  and  her  general  behaviour.  I  have  seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  by  his  exquisite 
talent  of  mimicry,  so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest  bursts  of  laughter  ;  but  he,  probably, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  such  representations,  considerably  aggravated  the  picture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  prof>er  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  is  authentically  ascertained  by  the  following  paper  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, given  about  this  period  to  a  relation  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Nichols  : 

"  Scheme  for  the  Classes  of  a  Grammar  School. 

*'  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered, 
let  them  leam 

**  Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke  ;  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  leam  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

'*  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  author. 

'*  Class  II.  Learns  Eutropius  and  CorneUus  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the 
translation. 

"  N.B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs. 

**  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned,  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

**  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius  ;  afterward  their 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules  for  making  and  scanning 
verses.    Thev  are  examined  as  the  first. 

**  Class  III.  OWd's  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries 
m  the  afternoon. 
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**  Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them  ;  afterward  in  Mr. 
Leed*s  Greek  Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

**  Afterward  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  write  themes 
and  verses,  and  to  learn  Greek :  from  thence  passing  on  to  Horace,  etc.,  as  shall 
seem  most  proper. 

**  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  informed 
me  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most  for  your 
advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the  University. 
The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these  : 

"Cebes. 


■  Attic. 


"  iElian. 

**  Lucian,  by  Leeds. 

"  Xenophon. 

**  Homer.  Ionic. 


**  Theocritus.  Doric. 

**  Euripides.  Attic  and  Doric. 

**  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attic, 
to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

"  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  you  are  well 
^'ersed  in  those  of  the  purest  ages  ;  as  Terence,  TuUy,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phaedrus. 

**  The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expres- 
sion, without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin,  and  more 
necessary  in  English  ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation  of  the  best  and 
correctest  authors. 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly 

tarnishing  his  mind  with  various  knowledge ;   but  I  have  not  discovered  that  he 

wrote  anything,  except  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Irene."     Mr.  Peter  Garrick, 

the  elder  brother  of  David,  told  me  that  he  remembered  Johnson's  borrowing  the 

Turkish  History  of  him,  in  order  to  form  his  play  from  it.     When  he  had  finished 

some  part  of  it,  he  read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Walmslcy,  who  objected  to  his 

having  already  brought  his  heroine  into  great  distress,  and  asked  him,  "  How  can 

you  possibly  contrive  to  plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity  ?  "     Johnson,  in  sly  allusion 

to  the  supposed  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  court  of  which  Mr.  Walmsley  was 

f'^jstrar,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  can  put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Court !  " 

Mr.  Walmsley,  however,  was  well  pleased  with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities 

^  a  dramatic  writer,  and  advised  him  to  finish  the  tragedy,  and  produce  it  on  the 
stage. 


CHAPTER   IV— 1737-1738 

FIRST   YEARS   IN    LONDON 

Johnson  Arrives  in  London  with  Garrick — First  Residence  and  Mode  of  Life  in  Town — Goes  to  Green- 
wich— Progress  of  "  Irene  " — Projected  Translation  of  Father  Paul's  "  Council  of  Trent  " — Goes  back 
to  Lichfield — MS.  of  "  Irene  " — Extracts — Returns  to  London  with  Mrs.  Johnson — First  Contri- 
bution to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine — Reports  Debates  in  Parliament — "  London  "  published — 
Pope  Admires  it — Remarks  and  Extracts-— Conditional  Offer  of  Mastership  of  a  County  School— - 
Pope  Recommends  Johnson  to  Lord  Gower. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  fortune  in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius 
and  exertion,  where  talents  of  every  kind  have  the  fullest  scope  and  the  highest 
encouragement.  It  is  a  memorable  circumstance  that  his  pupil  David  Garrick 
went  thither  at  the  same  time,*  with  intent  to  complete  his  education,  and  follow 
the  profession  of  the  law,  from  which  he  was  soon  diverted  by  his  decided  preference 
for  the  stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  those  two  eminent  men  to  the  metropolis  was  many  years 
afterwards  noticed  in  an  allegorical  poem  on  Shakspeare's  Mulberry-tree,  by  Mr. 
Lovibond,  the  ingenious  author  of  "  The  Tears  of  Old  May-Day." 

They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Colson,t  an  eminent  mathematician  and  master 
of  an  academy,  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Walmsley  : 


(( 


To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Colson. 

•  Lichfield,  March  2,  1737. 


IC 


Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  had  the  favour  of  yours,  and  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  had  a  greater  affection  for  you  upon  it  than  I  had  before,  being  long  since  so 
much  endeared  to  you,  as  well  by  an  early  friendship,  as  by  your  many  excellent 
and  valuable  qualifications  ;  and,  had  I  a  son  of  my  own,  it  would  be  my  ambition, 
instead  of  sending  him  to  the  University,  to  dispose  of  him  as  this  young  gentleman  is. 

♦  Both  of  them  used  to  talk  pleasantly  of  this  their  first  journey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently 
meaning  to  embellish  a  little,  said  one  day  in  my  hearing,  "  We  rode  and  tied."  And  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  (Dr.  Barnard)  informed  me.  that  at  another  time,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were  dining 
together  in  a  pretty  large  company,  Johnson  humorously  ascertaining  the  chronology  of  something, 
expressed  himself  thus  :  "  That  was  the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  two- pence  halfpenny  in  my 
pocket :  "  Garrick,  over-hearing  him,  exclaimed,  "  Eh  !  what  do  you  say  ?  with  two-pence  hadfpenny 
in  your  pocket  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes  ;  when  I  came  with  two-pence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket, 
and  thou,  Davy,  with  three  half-pence  in  thine." 

t  [The  Reverend  John  Colson  was  bred  at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1728,  when 
George  the  Second  visited  that  University,  was  created  Master  of  Arts.  About  that  time  he  became 
First  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Rochester,  founded  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  In  1739,  he  was 
appointed  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Sanderson,  and  held  that  office  till  1759,  when  he  died.  He  published  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, translated  from  the  French  of  I'Abbe  Nodet,  8vo,  1732,  and  some  other  tracts.  Our  author, 
it  is  believed,  was  mistaken  in  stating  him  to  have  been  Master  of  an  Academy.  Garrick,  probably, 
during  his  short  residence  at  Rochester,  lived  in  his  house  as  a  private  pupil. 

The  character  of  Gelidus.  the  philosopher,  in  the  Rambler.  (No.  24,)  was  meant  to  represent  this 
gentleman.     [See  Mrs.   Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  etc.,  p.  49.  M.] 
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"  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this 
morning  for  London,  together.  Davy  Garrick  is  to  be  with  you  early  the  next  week, 
and  Mr,  Johnson  to  try  iiis  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  himself  employed 
in  some  translation,  either  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  Johnson  is  a  very  good 
scholar  and  poet,  and  I  have  great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy-writer.  If  il 
^ould  any  way  lie  in  your  wav.  I  doubt  not  but  yoii  would  be  ready  to  recommend 
I  assist  your  countryman. 

"  G.  Walmsley." 

he  employed  himself  upon  his  first  coming  to  London  is  not  particularly 
lown.*     I  never  heard  that  he  found  any  protection  or  encouragement  by  the 
means  of  Mr.  Colson,  to  whose  academy  David  Garrick  went,     Mrs.  Lucy  Porter 
told  me,  that  Mr.  Walmsley  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lintot.  his  book- 
seller, and  that  Johnson  wrote  some  things  for  him  ;    but  I  imagine  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  for  I  liave  discovered  no  trace  of  il,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  told  me,  that 
Mr.    Cave    was    the   first 
^^^^disher  by  whom  his  pen 
^^^^kengaged  in  London. 
^^^^^Be  had  a  httle  money 
^^^Kn   he   came   to   town. 
■    «s<3    he    knew    how     he 
Could  live  in  the  cheapest 
lasLiiner.    His  first  lodging^ 
we;»Tf  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
N  orris,   a   stay-maker,   in 
E:>ce(er-street,    adjoining 
Ca.t:herine -street,     in     thf 
Strand.     "  I  dined,"  said 
.     he,  •'  very  well  (or  eight- 
(•ence,    with     very     good 
company,    at     the    Pine 
^Pplc,  in  New-street,  jusi 
'^y-     Several  of  them  had 
^favelled.     They  expected 
to  meet  every  day ;   but 
i'd  not  know  one  another's 
f^^nxes.     It    used   to   cost 
*p  rest  a  shilling,  for  they 
■irank  wine  :   but  I  had  a 
^^  of  meat  for  sixpence. 
*"«   bread   for   a   penny, 

'  Oiw  curiou5  anecdote  was 

^^-raiiiijoit.-.l     by    himaell    to 

:■  !ioK      Mr.  Wilco\, 

■nn  being  inlormc 
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-."I   as  an  author. 

list  frame  attcn- 
ilh  a  signi&cant 
ou  had  better  buy 

■:,"     He,  however. 

ox  was  oat  of  my 
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and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny  ;  so  that  I  was  quite  well  served,  nay,  better  than 
the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing." 

He  at  this  time,  I  believe,  abstained  entirely  from  fermented  liquors  ;  a  practice 
to  which  he  rigidly  conformed,  for  many  years  together,  at  different  periods  of 
his  life. 

/I  ^'^^^f;^^/^  ^^^t/'^^^'^jV^r^bz^yt;^^  a^fn/r/i^Mf^n., 


'1/?^ 


7k  tTd-^-^  fc^^t' 


Facstmile  of  an  extract  from  Gilbert  Walmsley's  letter  to  Rev.  John  Colson,  introducing  Samuel  Johnson 

and  David  Garrick. 

His  Ofellus,  in  the  "  Art  of  Living  in  London,"  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an 
Irish  painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and  who  had  practised  his  own  precepts 
of  economy  for  several  years  in  the  British  capital.  He  assured  Johnson,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  then  meditating  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  but  was  apprehensive 
of  the  expense,  *'  that  thirty  pounds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live 
there  without  being  contemptible.  He  allowed  ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen. 
He  said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen  pence  a  week  ;  few  people  would 
inquire  where  he  lodged  ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say,  '  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found 
at  such  a  place.'  By  spending  threepence  in  a  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some 
hours  every  day  in  very  good  company  ;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on 
bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper.  On  clean-shirt'day  he  went 
abroad,  and  paid  visits.  I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend, 
whom  he  recollected  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and  did  not  like  to  have  one  smile 
at  the  recital.  "  This  man  (said  he,  gravely,)  was  a  very  sensible  man,  who  perfectly 
understood  common  affairs  ;  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  fresh 
from  life,  not  strained  through  books.  He  borrowed  a  horse  and  ten  pounds  at 
Birmingham.  Finding  himself  master  of  so  much  money,  he  set  off  for  West  Chester, 
in  order  to  get  to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horse,  and  probably  the  ten  pounds  too, 
after  he  got  home." 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circumstances  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
particularly  at  the  interesting  era  of  his  launching  into  the  ocean  of  London,  it  is 
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iiol  to  Ix*  wondered  ut,  that  an  actual  instance,  proved  by  experience,  of  the  possi- 
bihiy  of  cnjoyii^  the  intellectual  luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small  income, 
Nhould  diX'ply  engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever  recollected  by  him  as  a  circumstance 
kA  much  importance.  He  amused  himself,  I  remember,  by  computing  how  much 
uK>iv  cxiHUise  was  absolutely  necessary  to  live  upon  the  same  scale  with  that  which 
his  tiiciul  dcscribt^d,  when  the  value  of  money  was  diminished  by  the  progress  of 
I'onuucicc  It  may  bt*  estimated  that  double  the  money  might  now  with  difficulty 
\k  surticiont. 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was  one  brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him  ; 
Uv  Wii^  well  uajuainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Hervey,*  one  of  the  branches  of  the  noble 
liiuuly  i»i  that  name,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Lichfield  as  an  ofiicer  of  the  army, 
aud  luul  at  this  time  a  house  in  London,  where  Johnson  was  frequently  entertained, 
and  had  an  opinnt  unity  of  meeting  genteel  company.  Not  very  long  before  his  death 
Uv»  uu'Uluuusl  this,  among  other  particulars  of  his  life,  which  he  was  kindly  communi- 
\M\i\^  to  WW  ;  and  he  described  this  early  friend,  "  Harry  Hervey,"  thus  :  "  He 
\\a*»  a  vicii>UJ4  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him." 

\W  told  me  he  luid  now  written  only  three  acts  of  his  *'  Irene,"  and  that  he  retired 
loi  !*vuiu*  hnu*  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich,  where  he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat  farther, 
M\\\  umhI  to  i'i>mpostN  walking  in  the  Park  ;  but  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  that  place 

l\k  \\\\\\\\  it. 

\t  {\\\^  jKniod  wi»  fmd  the  following  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which, 
.^ ,  a  tmk  in  the  i  hain  of  his  literary  history,  it  is  proper  to  insert  : 

TO    MR.    CAVE. 

"  Greenwich,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Heart, 

"  Church  Street,  July  12,   1737. 

'*  lliiving  observed  in  your  papers  very  uncommon  offers  of  encouragement 
U»  \\M\  ot  Irtteis.  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stranger  in  London,  to  communicate  to  you 
\\\\'  loUowuiK  design,  which,  I  hope,  if  you  join  in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  of  us. 

''  Ihr  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  having  been  lately  translated  into  French 
s\\\\\  i»ul>lished  with  large  Notes  by  Dr.  Le  Courayer,  the  reputation  of  that  book  is 
MO  nuu'h  tevived  in  England,  that,  it  is  presumed,  a  new  translation  of  it  from  the 
hcditut,  together  with  Le  Courayer's  Notes  from  the  French,  could  not  fail  of  a 
li\\o\n»d>le  reception. 

'*  1 1  it  be  answered,  that  the  History  is  already  in  English,  it  must  be  remembered, 
thdt   \\\i'\v  was  the  same  objection  against  Le  Courayer's  undertaking,  with  this 
disadvantage,  tliat  the  French  had  a  version  by  one  of  their  best  translators,  whereas 
vt»u  rannot  read  three  pages  of  the  English  History  without  discovering  that  ther 
style  iJ*  capable  of  great  improvements  ;   but  whether  those  improvements  are  to  ber 
i^xpectcnl  from  the  attempt,  you  must  judge  from  the  specimen,  which,  if  you  approve 
the*  proposal,  I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 

**  Suppost*  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal,  we  may  hope  that  the  addition  of  th^ 

♦  Tlu'  Honourable  Henry  Hervey,  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  army  and  tooWs^ 
orders.  Hf  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  by  whom  he  got  the  Aston  estate,  and  assumecr= 
the  name  and  arms  of  that  family.      Vide  Collins's  "  Peerage.  " 

[The  Hon.  Henry  Hervey  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Johnson,  having  been  born  about  nin..^^ 
months  bi»fore  him,  in  the  year  1709.  He  married  Catharine,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  in  1739  ^^ 
and  as  that  lady  had  seven  sisters,  she  probably  succeeded  to  the  Aston  estate  on  the  death  of  hc^^ 
brother  under  his  will.  Mr.  Hervey  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  at  the  late  a@^ 
of  thirtv-five,  in  1744  :    about  which  time,  it  is  believed,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.     M.] 
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Notes  will  turn  the  balance  in    our   favour,  considering   the  reputation  of    the 
Annotator. 

■'  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy  answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  engage 
in  this  scheme  ;   and  appoint  me  a  day  to  wait  upon  you,  if  you  are. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though  subscribed  with  his  own  name,  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We  shall  presently  see  what  was  done  in 
consequence  of  the  proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned  to  Lichfield,  where  he  liad  left  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy,  which  was  not  executed  with 
his  rapidity  of  composition  upon  other  occasions,  but  was  slowly  and  painfully 
elaborated.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  while  burning  a  great  mass  of  papers,  he 
picked  out  from  among  them  the  original  unfonned  sketch  of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose  favour  a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my 
possession.  It  contains  fragments  of  the  intended  plot,  and  speeches  for  the  different 
persons  of  the  drama,  partly  in  the  raw  materials  of  prose,  partly  worked  up  into 


verse;  as  also  a  variety  of  hints  for  illustration,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  modem  writers.  The  hand-writing  is  very  difficult  to  be  read,  even  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  Johnson's  mode  of  p>enmanship,  which  at  all  times 
Wi"as  very  particular.  The  King  having  graciously  accepted  of  this  manuscript  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton  made  a  fair  and  distinct  copy  of  it,  which  he  ordered 
'"  be  bound  up  with  the  original  and  the  printed  tragedy  ;    and  the  volume  is 
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deposited  in  the  King's  library.     His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  permit  Mr.  Langtcm 
to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  himself.* 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and  imagery,  and  happy  expressions  ;  and  of 
the  disjecta  membra  scattered  throughout,  and  as  yet  unarranged,  a  good  dramatic 
poet  might  avail  himself  with  considerable  advantage.  I  shall  give  my  readers 
some  specimens  of  different  kinds,  distinguishing  them  by  the  italic  character 

"  Nor  think  to  say,  here  will  I  stop.  Those  holy  beings,  whose  unseen  directum 

Here  will  I  fix  the  limits  of  transgression.  Guides  through  the  maze  of  life  the  steps  of  man. 

Nor  farther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  heaven.  Fly  the  detested  mansions  of  impiety. 

When  guilt  like  this  once  harbours  in  the  breast,  And  quit  their  charge  to  horror  and  to  ruin." 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  admonition  is  preserved  in  the  play,  and 
is  varied,  I  think,  not  to  advantage  : 

"  The  soul,  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime.  Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd  Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin." 
ardour  :  «'  /  feel  the  soft  infection 

Those  holy  beings,  whose  superior  care  jTi^sh  in  my  cheek,  and  wander  in  my  veins' 

Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Teach  me  the  Grecian  art  of  soft  persuasion^' 

"  Sure  this  is  love,  which  heretofore  I  conceived  the  dream  of  idle  maids  and  wanton 
poetsr 

"  Though  no  co>nets  or  prodigies  foretold  the  ruin  of  Greece,  signs  which  heaven 
must  by  another  miracle  enable  us  to  understand,  yet  might  it  be  foreshown,  by  tokens 
no  less  certain^  by  the  vices  which  always  bring  it  on^ 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the  tragedy  itself,  as  follows  : 

LEONTius.  A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 

" That  power  that  kindly  spreads  And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 

The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers.  When  public  villainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 

To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade.  Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 

Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece.  Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 

And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate.  Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 

When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 

DEMETRIUS.  The  Weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 

A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it ;  Must  heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light. 

A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws.  Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  }  " 

Mahomet.  (To  Irene.)  "  /  have  tried  thee,  and  joy  to  find  that  thou  deservest 
to  be  loved  by  Mahomet, — with  a  mind  great  as  his  own.  Sure,  thou  art  an  error  of 
nature,  and  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  thy  sex,  and  art  immortal ;  for  sentiments  like 
thine  were  never  to  sink  into  nothing.  I  thought  all  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  had  been 
to  select  the  graces  of  the  day,  dispose  the  colours  of  the  flaunting  (flowing)  robe,  tune 
the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,  place  the  gcni,  choose  the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the  fading 
cheek,  but — sparkling^ 

Thus  in  the  tragedy  : 

•*  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine  ;  Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 

Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face  :  To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 

1  thought,  forgive,  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim.  Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe. 

The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul  And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek." 

I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates. 
Irene  observes,  '''that  the  Supreme  Being  will  accept  of  virtue,  xvhatever  outward 
circumstances  it  may  be  accompanied  with,  and  may  be  delighted  with  varieties  of 
worship  ;  but  is  answered  :  That  variety  cannot  affect  that  Being,  who,  infinitely  happy 
in  his  own  perfections,  wants  no  external  gratifications  ;  nor  can  infinite  truth  be 
delighted  with  falsehood  ;  that,  though  he  may  guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves  in  darkness,, 
he  aba'ndons  those  who  shut  their  eyes  against  the  beams  of  day.'' 

*  See  facsimile  on  p.  125  of  this  edition. 


lie  tanlrticT  .-.(  Edward  Cave,  (oundsr  and  publisher  ol  ihe  GmHim^n'i  Magatinr.  Jiphnsi<n  taiil 
l)uu  itbcii  bp  fini  «aw  Si.  John's  Gate  he  "  beheld  it  Hitli  reverence."  St.  Joho'i  Gate  is  the  Init  telli' 
-l  Ibe  liner  ext«miVE  aad  magnibcvnt  Piioty  ni  (he  heroic  knights  uf  the  Order  of  Si.  Jolin  of  Jwu- 
x^tm.  «iip|ircueil  at  the  Dissolution  and  dcsttoycd  by  lucceuive  diUpiiAaliom.  It  underwenl 
rcstuntlun  in  llw  ninelernlh  cenliirv.  and  is  «ii»  the  uiily  oOe  remaining  cil  the  <mef  numrtous  fily  |!«te«. 

Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his  return  to  it  at  this  timtr.  was  only  for 
three  months :  and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small  part  of  the  wonders  of  the 
oitstropolis.  he  had  little  to  tell  his  townsmen.  He  related  to  me  the  following 
■T*i»iitc  anecdote  of  this  period  :  "  In  the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  London. 
'^«=re  were  two  sets  of  people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it : 
Ih^e  peaceable  and  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having 
**«s«n  in  London,  my  mother  asked  me,  whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the 
waJl,  or  those  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right ;  or. 
^   one  is  taking  the  wall,  another  yields  it  ;   and  it  is  never  a  dispute."  * 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs.  Johnson  ;    but  her  daughter,  who  had 

Uvtd  will  them  at  Edial,  was  left  with  her  relations  in  the  country.     His  lodgings 

wwu  (or  some  time  in  Woodstock-street,  near  Hanover-square,  and  afterwards  in 

Critic-street,  near  Cavendish-square.     As  there  is  something  pleasingly  interesting. 

to  many,  in  tracing  so  great  a  man  through  all  his  different  habitations,  I  shall, 

**'«:«  this  work  is  concluded,  present  my  readers  with  an  exact  list  ot  his  lodgings 

'"d  hoiist^s,   in   order  of   time,  which,  in  placid  condescension    to    my  respectful 

■otiosity,  he  one  evening  dictated  to  me,  but  without  specifying  how  long  he  lived 

■*'  caciu     In  the  progress   of  his  hfc,   I   shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  of 

1^  as  connected  with  particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing  of  p.irticular  parts 

nal  ol  i\    I'll"  to  iho  Hebrides."  ,Td  i-dit.   p,  233. 
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7bi  GiiiTLiMA«*s  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  IX. 


PitocEEDiNc:fM^  Debates /«  tbf  M Sti^oQ  p/ tii  Stb  Senate  tf 
Lilliput,  heU  in  the  1 2th  Moon  if  GoKOt  mi  the  Sttmi, 

HE  Reader  nay  r^nembcr  Debates  aroCe  npoo  die  erafite  Condod 
that,  by  the  uft  Accouats  01*  the  fotmes  and  die  %vaBr  of  Spirit  in 
which  we  Kate  oTthe  Pro-  the  latter.  The  Party,  which  in  the  Da\i 
cecdingi  of  the  UUifatlsm  of  Qpr.  GaA'ver  was  knuwn  by  the  Title 
Senate,  both  Houkt  had  oT  Low-Hfels,  efpouftd  the  moderate 
come  10  Re(bhKions,  and  A  peaceable  Mesfurcs  ot  the  Mioifliy.  whidi 
Addreflb  to  his  Imperial      was    advantageoufly   enough    let  forth 

in  his  Majefty's  5peech  j  and  that  of  the 
H  tc  H'Hi;  £  L  s  not  only  difapprof 'd  thtf 

fforoui  war,  ami  iiui  tnry  wuumi  iva^mnv      pacific  Dirpoiition,  but  dcem^i  it  di/ho- 

him  in  fuch  a  War.  if  Ihris  rcjcOed  rea-      nonribie  to  the  Crown,  and  detbofilve 

fonable  Terms  of  Peace.  We  now  proceed 

to  inform  the  Reader,  from  MrGaSivtr*§ 

Papers,  that  his  Imperial  Majefty,  in  con-  ^ 

fcquencc  of  theft  AfTurances,  fent  In-  " 

(huAioits  to  his  Minifler  at  the  Court  of 

Iteris,  to  ini'ifl  on  fuch  Terms  of  Peace 

a«  were  moft  agreeible  to  the  Senfe  of 

the  Senate,  and  mod  coodocive  to  the  In-     Jlj  btd  rHir'd,  and  the  ^euh  9Mt  ref$rt 

ttrefts  of  the  Trading  Pan  of  his  Empire.      ed  bj  the  Hxrst  Hickrad,  wbt,  a$  »e  •k' 

One  of  thcfe  InftruAiOQS  appears  to  have      ferwd^f»*'e,  fire  an  OjJUe  reJcwtUlng  thai 

been  I  famous  Point  oX  tk  Search  ku  in      pf  9ur  lard  Chanctihr, 

Pert,  and  rhe  other,  lanmediate  ReftitMtt< 

td  Herthantf. 

Tiie  Aeriioit  who'lstle  dream'd  thac 


had   prefented  Aaarcim  <»  Mm  xta^^tm* 

Maje^y,  wuh  J  ftronge/l  Aflurances  thac 
they  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  vi- 
fforoui  War,  and  that  they  would  fupporc 

to  the  People  of  UlUfni. 

Onthe  firfi  Dsyj  the  fec9nd  Month,  htt 
Imferi'ttt  Uajffy  camtf  the  Hmft  ff  Hitr- 
goes.  wrhfrebeJrHt  ft  the  Ciinabs,  and  then 
tfnfd  the  SeSvn  with  a  nnft  fraeint 

_, _^ ipteehfrtm  the  Thrmt.    <4Jrer  hii  Maje' 

the  Senate,  andmoill  coodocive  to  the  In-     fly  bsdrnird,  and  the  Speteb 


:•    tL^.-JL.     ufho   Istlc  ilmm*^  rhu>  l^"'*  ' 


My  Lords, 

HIS  Makrlly  has  fo  fuCy  jnfora'd 
your  Lordfliipf.   in  the  gracioat 
Speech  he  made  from  the  Throne,  of  the 
Succvfs  that  has  attended   the  piudenc 
and  paciik  Mcafures  which  have  becQ 
Litifttian  Majrfly  gave  Orders  (or  the  [)  tlken  on  rhc  Part  of  GrMr  Liif//«r  fioce 
immediate  Equiprnent  of  a  ftrong  Squa-      nur  laft  Meeting,  that  I  fluU  trtMible  voar 
dron,  which  was  fcnc  to  rc>inforce  the      Lordfhips  with  but  a  very  few  Words. 


their  Right  to  (earch,  within  certain  LUJ 
mitt,  would  hkve  ever  been  deny'd  by 
fir  est  Litifttt  a  f\i(i  ablblutcly  refuftd 
to  comply  vvith  the  former  Demand,  and 
rhewed  but  very  little  Difpoiition  to  gra- 
tify  UHifi  m  the  laA.    Upon  this,  his 


of  his  works.  To  some, 
this  minute  attention  may 
appear  trifling  ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  punctil- 
ious exactness  with  which 
the  different  houses  in 
which  Milton  resided  have 
been  traced  by  the  writers 
of  his  hfe,  a  similar  enthu- 
siasm may  be  pardoned 
in  the  biographer  of 
Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by 
this  time,  as  he  thought, 
completely  finished  and 
fit  for  the  stage,  he  was 
very  desirous  that  it 
should  be  brought  for- 
ward. Mr.  Peter  Garrick 
told  me,  that  Johnson  and 
he  went  together  to  the 
Fountain  tavern,  and  read 
it  over,  and  that  he  after- 
ward solicited  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, the  patentee  of 
Drury  -  lane  theatre,  to 
have  it  acted  at  his 
house ;  but  Mr.  Fleetwood 
would  not  accept  it,  prob- 
ably because  it  was  not 
patronised  by  some  man 
of  high  rank  ;  and  it  was 
not  acted  till  1749,  when 
his  friend  David  Garrick 
was  manager  of  that 
theatre. 

The  GentlematCs  Maga- 
zine, begun  and  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  un- 
der the  name  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,  had  attracted 
the  notice  and  esteem  of 
Johnson,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  before  he  came  to  London,  as  an  adventurer  in  literature.  He  told 
me,  that  when  he  first  saw  St.  John's  Gate,  the  place  where  that  deservedly 
popular  miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he  ''  beheld  it  with  reverence."  I 
suppose,  indeed,  that  every  young  author  has  had  the  same  kind  of  feeling  for  the 
magazine  or  periodical  publication  which  has  first  entertained  him,  and  in  which  he 
has  first  had  an  opportunity  to  see  himself  in  print,  without  the  risk  of  exposing 
his  name.       I  myself  recollect  such  impressions  from  the  Scots  Magazine,  which 


LUtifatiaa  Fleet  that  already  lay  on 
the  ^rian  Coafts-  It  may  at  prc(ent 
fuAce  to  inform  the  Reader,  that  the 
Terror  of  his  LUiftian  Majefly's  Arma- 
ments had  fuch  an  EflrQ,  that  a  certain 
Sum  was  (lipulated  for  the  Indemnifica. 
tron  of  the  UlUpttian  Merchants,  and 
the  reraainiftt  Diflercnces  were  refer- 
red to  be  fertKd  by  four  Plenipotentiaries, 
two  of  which  «vere  appointed  on  the  Part 
of  LiSifae,  ind  two  on  the  Part  of  Ikn'a. 
whofe  Proceedings  were  to  be  regufated 


ps  with  but  a  very 
The  Mctives,  that  have  determin'd  hb 
Majidy  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  aa  ad- 
vantaeeous  and  honourable  Peace,  ra<» 
ther  than  risk  tlic  Conlequences  of  an 
ntivc  and  hazardous  War.  will  be 


expeniM 
betl  unc 


egc 
Trt 


acitrd'.Ki  t»  the  Senfi  «f  freetdtng  Tresiiej 
in  fvree  hetmxt  the  tw  Cnmns.  I'hefe 
5tipulatiom  were  drawn  up  in  a  Conven.  ,.„  .,.^.  ^.  .., 
fiencd  by  the  Miniflers  of  iheria*  the  ambitions 
/>«r,  and  rati/ied  by  their  Prin- 
t  pais.  There  were  grcar 'Expef'tations 
el  a  definitive  Treaty,  and  the  Mretir^ 


betl  undcHlood,  by  taKinga  View  of  the 
Nature  of  our  Diflertnces  with  tbtria, 
the  Difpoiition  of  our  Neighboorf,  and 
our  own  Situation.  Our  Diffcrencea  with 
liHTia,  my  Lorda,  relate  entirely  to  Trade  j 
they  are  not  fotinded  on  her  afpiring  to 
univeifal  Monarchy,  as  in  the  Days  ot  the 
Emprefs  trjla  \  they  arc  not  founded  un 
ubrt.i 


tion. 
and  Uil 
>als. 

ngof 
the  Senate  was  dclay'd  t.-om  \  i8th  Day 
q{\  ift  Month  tr  f  irtof^  ftcondj  when 
»  being  difccvei'd  that  the  mcder-rfte  Mea- 
fures  purfiitd  by  i'is  Majc.'K  had  only 
piven  the  Ikrisn  Ccitrt  an  Oppcictinity 
to  wAc  W  the  UUifHtiM  MinAiy,  ^rca: 


the  Rights  of  a  doubtf.il  Succeflion,  as  in 
tite  Days  of  (he  Emprefs  ACim,  nor  on 
Incrocchmcrits  upon  the 
P'opcrty  and  Quiet  of  our  Allies,  as  in 
the  Reign  of  the  late  G^rrtnti  the  \&. 
Were  any  oi  thcfe  the  Cale  betwixt  us 
and  lyeria,  we  could  fall  on  no  Way  to 
bring  her  to  Reafon  but  by  reducing  the 
Power  rhar  fupporrcd  her  Ambition.  In 
thi$,  \vc  m  gh:.  as  formerly,  be  aflifted  bv 
^  tl>e  Cour.feis  and  Arms  of  powerful  AU 
lies,  a»)d  w:  ir.if  ht  hav-  Reafon  to  ex- 

pefl 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    SENATE    OF    LILLIPUT 

A  facsimile  pag3  from  ihcm  Gentleman  s  Mag^zine^  showing  a  portion 
of  one  of  Johnson's  Parliamentary  reports  with  the  names  disguised. 
Parliamentary  reporting  at    that  date  was  treated    as  a  broach  of 

privilegv\ 
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was  begun  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1739,  and  has  been  ever  conducted  with  judg- 
ment, accuracy,  and  propriety.  I  yet  cannot  help  thinking  of  it  with  an  affectionate 
regard.  Johnson  has  dignified  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  the  importance  with 
which  he  invests  the  life  of  Cave  ;  but  he  has  given  it  still  greater  lustre  by  the 
various  admirable  Essays  which  he  wrote  for  it. 

Though  Johnson  was  often  solicited  by  his  friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his 
writings,  and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe  with  a  serious  intention  that  they  should 
all  be  collected  on  his  own  account,  he  put  it  off  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last  died 
without  having  done  it  perfectly.  I  have  one  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  ;  I  indeed  doubt  if  he  could  have  remembered  every  one  of 
them,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  scattered  in  such  a  multiplicity  of 
unconnected  publications  ;  nay,  several  of  them  published  under  the  names  of  other 
persons,  to  whom  he  liberally  contributed  from  the  abundance  of  his  mind.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  to  discover  them,  partly  from  occasional  information 
given  by  him  to  his  friends,  and  partly  from  internal  evidence."  * 

His  first  performance  in  the  Gentleman'^s  Magazine,  which  for  many  years  was 
his  principal  source  for  employment  and  support,  was  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in 
March,  1738,  addressed  to  the  editor  in  so  happy  a  style  of  compUment,  that  Cave 
must  have  been  destitute  both  of  taste  and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt  himself 
highly  gratified. 

Ad  Urbanum.  [♦] 


Urbane,  nullis  fesse  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  cajumniis. 
Cui  frontc  scrtum  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret  et  virebit ; 
Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium. 
Quid  et  minetur,  solicitus  parum. 
Vacare  solis  perge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studlisquc  felix. 

Linguae  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  superbo  frange  silentio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantcs  catervas 
Sedulitas  animosa  tendet. 


Intende  nervos,  fortis,  inanibus 
Risurus  olim  nisibus  aemuli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habebis 
Participes  operae  Camoenas. 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior» 
Quam  quae  severis  ludicra  jungerc 
Novit,   fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  Nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Rossc  niborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista.  sic  Iris  refulget 
^thereis  variata  fucis.f  S.J. 


*  While  in  the  course  of  my  narrative  I  enumerate  his  writings,  I  shall  take  care  that  my  readers 
shall  not  be  left  to  waver  in  doubt,  between  certainty  and  conjecture,  with  regard  to  their  authenticity  ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  mark  with  an  asterisk  (♦)  those  which  he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  and  with 
a  dagger  (|)  those  which  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  internal  evidence.  When  any  other  pieces  are 
ascribed  to  him,  I  shall  give  my  reasons. 

t  A  translation  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown  correspondent,  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  the 
month  of  May  following  : 


"  Hail,   Urban  !    indefatigable  man  ; 
Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  useful  toil  ! 

Whom  num'rous  slanderers  assault  in  vain  ; 
Whom  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 

But  still  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 

Flourishes  fair,  and  shall  for  ever  grow. 

What  mean  the  servile  imitating  crew. 
What   their  vain  blust'ring    an'l     their    empty 
noise. 

Ne'er  seek  :    but  still  thy  noble  ends  pursue. 
Unconquer'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  voice. 

Still  to  the  Muse  thy  studious  mind  apply, 

Happy  in  temper  as  in  industry. 

The  senseless  sneerings  of  a  haughty  tongue, 
Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage. 

Unheeded  pass  :  and  though  they  mean  thee 
wrong, 
By  manly  silence  disappoint  their  rage. 

Assiduous  diligence  confounds  its  foes, 

Resistless,  though  malicious  crowds  oppose. 


Exert  thy  powers  nor  slacken  in  the  course. 
Thy  spotless  fame  shall  quash  all  false  reports : 

Exert  thy  powers,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force. 
But  thou  shalt  smile  at  all  his  vain  efforts  ; 

Thy  labours  shall  be  crown *d  with  large  success: 

The  Muses'  aid  thy  Magazine  shall  bless. 

No  page  more  grateful  to  th*  harmonious  Nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  survey ; 

Where  solemn  themes  in  fuller  splendour  shine. 
(Delightful  mixture !)  blended  with  the  gay. 

Where  in  improving,  various  joys  we  find. 

A  welcome  respite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

Thus  when  the  nymphs  in  some  fair  verdant 
mead. 
Of  various  fiow'rs  a  beauteous  wreath  com{>ose. 

The  lovely  violet's  azure-painted  head 
Adds  lustre  to  the  crimson-blushing  rose. 
Thus  splendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dye. 
Shines  in    the  .Tthcr,  and  adorns  the  skv. 

—Briton."' 
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It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by  Mr.  Cave,  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his 
magazine,  by  which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable  livelihood.  At  what  time,  or  by 
what  means,  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  French  and  Italian, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  he  was  so  well  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  sufl&ciently  qualified 
for  a  translator.  That  part  of  his  labour  which  consisted  in  emendation  and 
improvement  of  the  productions  of  other  contributors,  like  that  employed  in  levelling 
ground,  can  be  perceived  only  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
original  with  the  altered  copy.  What  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  done  by  him 
in  this  way,  was  the  Debates  ip  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Senate  of  Lilliput,"  sometimes  with  feigned  denominations  of  the  several  speakers, 
sometimes  with  denominations  formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names,  in  the 
manner  of  what  is  called  anagram,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  deciphered.  Parlia- 
ment then  kept  the  Press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  de\4ces.  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an  unrestrained  freedom, 
so  that  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair,  open,  and  exact  report  of 
the  actual  proceedings  of  their  representatives  and  legislators,  which  in  our  constitu- 
tion is  highly  to  be  valued  ;  though,  unquestionably,  there  has  of  late  been  too 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  petulance  with  which  obscure  scribblers  have 
presiuned  to  treat  men  of  the  most  respectable  character  and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  respectably  recorded  in  the 
literary  annals  of  this  country.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland  ; 
but  having  a  small  patrimony,  and  being  an  adherent  of  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Stuart,  he  could  not  accept  of  any  ofl&ce  in  the  state  ;  he  therefore  came  to  London, 
and  employed  his  talents  and  learning  as  an  "  Author  by  profession."  His  writings 
in  history,  criticism,  and  politics,  had  considerable  merit.*  He  was  the  first  English 
historian  who  had  recourse  to  that  authentic  source  of  information,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Journals  ;  and  such  was  the  power  of  his  political  pen,  that,  at  an  early 
period,  government  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet  by  a  pension,  which 
he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  Johnson  esteemed  him  enough  to  wish  that  his  life  should 
be  written.  The  details  in  Parliament,  which  were  brought  home  and  digested  by 
Guthrie,  whose  memory,  though  surpassed  by  others  who  have  since  followed  him 
in  the  same  department,  was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious,  were  sent  by  Cave  to 
Johnson  for  his  revision  ;  and  after  some  time,  when  Guthrie  had  attained  to  greater 
variety  of  employment,  and  the  speeches  were  more  and  more  enriched  by  the 
accession  of  Johnson's  genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  the  whole  himself, 
from  the  scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Sometimes,  however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing  more 
communicated  to  him  than  the  names  of  the  several  speakers,  and  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere 
literary  labourer  "  for  gain  not  glory,"  solely  to  obtain  an  honest  support.  He, 
however,  indulged  himself  in  occasional  little  sallies,  which  the  French  so  happily 
express  by  the  term  jcux  d/esprit,  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  order,  in  the 
progress  of  this  work. 

But  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent  powers,  and  "  gave  the  world  assurance 
of  the  Man,"  was  his  ''  London,  a  j)oem  in  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal  ;  " 

♦  How  much  poetry  he  wrote,  1  know  not  :  but  \\v  informed  me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  piece,  "  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreast."  in  the  collection  of  poems  entitled,  "  The  Union/* 
though  it  is  there  said  to  be  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  the  year  1600. 


■  LONDON.    A    POEM- 


which  came  out  in  May  this  yen 
will  for  ever  encircle  his  name. 
success,  applying  it  to  Paris  ;  but . 
that  he  is  much  excelled  by  the 
English  Juveniil.  Oldham  had 
also  imitated  it,  and  applied  it 
to  London  :  all  whicli  perform- 
ances concur  tn  jirove,  that  great 
••Jlies  in  every  age,  and  in  ever\- 
toiintry,  will  furnish  similar  topics 
<»[  satire.  Whether  Johnson  had 
prc\-iously  read  Oldham's  imita- 
tion, 1  do  not  know :  but  it  is 
not  a  littk-  remarkable,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  coincidence  found 
between  the  two  performances, 
though  upon  the  very  same  sub- 
ject. The  only  instances  are,  in 
describing  London  as  the  s(hA  of 
J  wurttilessness: 

llie  commofi  ifturr 

r   France  docs  nit   her   TilUi  ai 

Oldham. 


,  and  burst  forth  with  splendour,  the  rays  of  which 

Boileau  had  imitated  the  same  satire  with  great 

n  attentive  comp.-trisnn  will  satisfy  everv  reader 


■  No  t»Ilnig  ot  jjrolcssiou  comi's  amiis  ; 
A    ntaly    moniieur    can    Ik'   what    hr 

ptcMC."  KIIBEKT    nonSLKV    (6.   I/OJ.  J.   I7W) 

Oldham.  was  lurn  urat  Man^AcId  and  apprrnticcd  lo  a  siitkinK- 

„  weavH,  hut  was  so  ill-trealed  thai  be  ran  awar-  liKiliac  a 

All  KivDCM  a  failing  nontUur  knows."  foalman.  and  whilr  inBdviFehc  wiute"  A  Mutcin  Ljvnry-" 

loHNsoN  Wi  play  "The  Toy  Sbop"  waortrduiih  succnsal  Covent 

harden  in  1735.     With  the  profits  and  £100  from  Pope  h* 

n  fct  up  :is  a  iKxikstller.  but  coQIiaiKd  to  wrilc  play*.     Hit 

e  particulars  which  OldtlLim  irjgrdy  "  C  U-'mp:'  a  great  surcesi,  was  not  niuri  apprr- 

'**&  coUected.  both  as  exiiibiting        ''^''Vr^"^TZ^"'t°kl-  J^^^'*'^r^t:,'!^t. 

tu      a_  ri't^ard  tor       LJoudv,     as  M  called  ntm.  ana  sold  Dim  nt» 

':""  horrors  of  London,  and  of  the  i»»-m  •  i.nndon."  in  naa,  (or  irn  ku>ii»>v 

'unes,  contrasted  witli  better  days, 

"t  different  from  those  of  Johnson,  and  in  general  well  chosen  and  well  expressed." 
Tliere  are  in  Oldham's  imitation  many  prosaic  verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his 
P"*^*!!  sets  out  with  a  strange  inadvertent  blunder  : 

"  Tho'  much  concern'd  to  Uare  ray  dear  olil  Irii-nd. 
1  must,  however,  Mis  design  commend 
Of  tixing  in  the  country -" 


*  1  own  it  pleasrd  uic^  to  litiil  amongst  theni  one  trait  of  the  monncrj  of  the  age  in  London.  I 
""^ontory.  to  shield  from  the  sneer  of  English  mlicuk,  what  wsia  some  time  ago 
*,'*T  natfw  city  of  Kdtnburgh  I 

"  If  what  I've  said  can't  from  the  town  affright. 
Consider  other  dangtr$  oj  Iki  night ; 
When  brickbata  are  from  upper  storieii  llirowii. 
And  emptitd  chamberpots  come  pouring  down 
I'tom  cartfl  aindna-s." 
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It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his  friend ;  his  friend  was  going  to  leave 
him,     A  young  lady  at  once  corrected  this,  with  good  critical  sagacity,  to 

"  Though  much  concerned  to  lose  my  dear  old  friend." 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original,  better  transfused  by  Oldham  than  by 
Johnson  : 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se. 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homnies  facit." — v.    152. 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galhng  meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to 
poverty  :    Johnson's  imitation  is, 

"  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest." 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegant,  is  more  just  : 

"  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne. 
As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn." 

Where,  or  in  what  manner,  this  poem  was  composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected 
to  ascertain  with  precision,  from  Johnson's  own  authority.  He  has  marked  upon 
his  corrected  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it,  "  Written  in  1738 ;  "  and,  as  it  was 
published  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  was  not 
employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  The  history  of  its  publication  I  am  enabled 
to  give  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  and,  judging  from  myself,  and  many  of  my 
friends,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers. 

We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  following  letters  to 
Mr.  Cave,  in  1738,  that  they  all  relate  to  it  : 


''  TO    MR.    CAVE. 


'•  Castle-strcet,  Wednesday  morning. 

[No  date.     1738.] 

"  Sir,— 

"  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  expect 
a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasure  so  soon  ;  for  a  pleasure  I  shall  always  think  it, 
to  converse  in  any  manner  with  an  ingenious  and  candid  man  ;  but  having  the  in- 
closed poem  in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  (of  whose  abilities 
I  shall  say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his  performance),  I  believed  I  could  not  procure 
more  advantageous  terms  from  any  person  than  from  you,  who  have  so  much 
distinguished  yourself  by  your  generous  encouragement  of  poetry  ;  and  whose 
judgment  of  that  art  nothing  but  your  commendation  of  my  trifle*  can  give  me 
any  occasion  to  call  in  question.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  look  over  this  poem 
with  another  eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  different  manner,  from  a  mercenary  bookseller, 
who  counts  the  lines  he  is  to  purchase,  and  considers  nothing  but  the  bulk.  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice,  that,  besides  what  the  author  may  hope  for  on  account  of  his 
abilities,  he  has  likewise  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as  he  lies  at  present  under 
very  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  fortune.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
favour  me  with  a  letter  to-morrow,  that  I  may  know  what  you  can  afford  to  allow 
him,  that  he  may  either  part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I  do  not  expect) 
some  other  way  more  to  his  satisfaction. 

♦  His  Ode  "  Ad  Urbanum,"  probably.     X. 


KOBEKl'    DODSLEY 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sensible  I  have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely, 
which,  after  having  altered  it,  I  was  obliged  to  do,  I  will,  if  you  please  to  transmit 
the  sheets  from  the  press,  correct  it  for  you  ;  and  take  the  trouble  of  altering  any 
stroke  of  satire  which  you  may  dislike. 

"  By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual  generosity,  you  will  not  only  encourage 
Ic-aming,  and  relieve  distress,  but  (though  it  be  in  comparison  of  the  other  motives 


very  small  account)  obhgi 
I  '■  Sam.  Juhnsun. 


very  sensible  manner,  Sir,  your  very  humble 


'  Monilav, 

■■So.  6,  Catth-il 


"  I  AM  to  return  yon 
thanks  for  the  present  you  were 
w  kind  as  to  send  by  me,  and  to 
intreat  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  me,  by  the  penny-post. 
whether  you  resolve  to  print  thi- 
pocm.  If  you  please  to  send  il 
me  by  the  post,  with  a  note  to 
t>odsley,  I  will  go  and  read  thc 
lines  to  him,  that  we  may  have 
Itts  consent  to  put  his  name  in 
^  title-page.  As  to  the  print- 
^,  if  it  can  be  set  immediately 
™ut,  I  will  be  so  much  the 
^ntlor's  friend,  as  not  to  content 
"lyself  with  mere  sohcitations  in 
•"s  favour.  •!  propose,  if  my 
"Inilation  be  near  the  tnith.  Ui 
("OgiLge  for  the  reimbursement 
"'  all  that  you  shall  lose  by  an 
*^pression  of  five  hundred  ;  prti- 
'ided,  as  you  ver>-  generously 
Impose,  that  the  profit,  if  any. 
*  »et  aiide  for  the  author's  use, 
"•^^ting  the  present  you  made, 
**>«:h,  if  he  he  a  gainer,  it  is  fit 
*K  should  repay,  f  f>eg  that  you 
'•"'*  let  one  of  your  servants 
■""te  an  exact  account  of  the 
**pense  of  such  an  impression, 
»i»dsend  it  with  the  poem,  that 
I  may  know  what  I  engage  for. 
I  tti  very  sensible,  from  your 
this  tircasion,  of 


Despeacer  [one  of  tbe 


^"l\ 


IT^Ti' 


loi  at  High  Wyninilx 


o  Pott,  nod  "  Mannas  " 
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your  regard  to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappiest  state  ;  and  cannot  but  think  such 
a  temper  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  suffer  so  often  from  a  contrary 
disposition. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


*'  TO   MR.   CAVE. 


"  Sir,  l^^o  date.] 

*'  I  WAITED  on  you  to  take  the  copy  to  Dodsley's  :  as  I  remember  the  number 
of  lines  which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  longer  than  "  Eugenio,"  *  with  the  quotations, 
which  must  be  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance (if  any  beauty  be  allowed  it)  consisting  in  adapting  Juvenal's  sentiments 
to  modem  facts  and  persons.  It  will,  with  those  additions,  very  conveniently  make 
five  sheets.  And  since  the  expense  will  be  no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  insure  it. 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  If  it  be  not  therefore  gone  to  Dodsley's,  I  beg  it  may  be 
sent  me  by  the  penny-post,  that  I  may  have  it  in  the  evening.  I  have  composed  a 
Greek  Epigram  to  Eliza,t  and  think  she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  as  many  different 
languages  as  Lewis  le  Grand.  Pray  send  me  word  when  you  will  begin  upon  the 
poem,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to  walk.  I  would  leave  my  Epigram,  but  have  not 
daylight  to  transcribe  it.     I  am.  Sir, 

"'  Yours,  etc. 

"'  Sam.  Johnson." 


"  to   MR.    CAVE. 


Sir,  [^o  datt'.j 

I    AM   extremely  obhged  by  your  kind  letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend 
you  to-morrow  with  Irene,  who  looks  upon  you  as  one  of  her  best  friends. 

*'  I  was  to-day  with  Mr.  Dodslcy,  who  declares  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper 
you  sent  him,  which  he  desires  to  have  a  share  in,  it  being,  as  he  says,  a  creditabU 
thing  to  be  coticerned  in,  I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  till  I  had  consulted  you, 
nor  what  to  demand  on  the  author's  part,  but  am  very  willing  that,  if  you  please, 
he  should  have  a  part  in  it,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be  more  diligent  to  disperse  and 
promote  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word  to-morrow  what  I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will 
settle  matters,  and  bring  the  poem  with  me  for  the  press,  which,  as  the  town  empties, 
we  cannot  be  too  quick  with.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours,  etc. 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

To  us,  who  have  long  known  tlie  manly  force,  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versifica- 
tion of  this  poem,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  diffidence  with  which 
its  author  brought  it  forward  into  public  notice,  while  he  is  so  cautious  as  not  to  avow 
it  to  be  his  own  production  ;  and  with  what  humility  he  offers  to  allow  the  printer 
to  ''  alter  any  stroke  of  satire  which  he  might  dislike."  That  any  such  alteration 
was  made,  we  do  not  know.  If  we  did,  we  could  not  but  feel  an  indignant  regret  ; 
but  how  painful  is  it  to  see  that  a  writer  of  such  vigorous  powers  of  mind  was  actually 
in  such  distress,  that  the  small  profit  which  so  short  a  poem,  however  excellent, 
could  yield,  was  courted  as  a  ''  reHef." 

*  .-\  poem,  published  in  1737,  of  which  sci-  an  account  in  this  work  under  April  30,  1773. 

t  [The  learned  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  This  lady,  of  whom  frequent  mention  will  be  found  in  these 
Memoirs,  was  daughter  of  Nicholas  Carter.  D.I).  She  died  in  Clarjjes  Street.  I'Vbruary  19th.  18(>6,  in 
her  eighty-ninth  year.     M.] 
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It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his 
'"  London  "  to  several  booksellers,  none  of  whom  would  purchase  it.  To  this  circum- 
stance Mr.  Derrick  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  his  '*  Fortune,  a  Rhapsody  :  " 

*"  Will  no  kind  patron  Johnson  own  ? 

Shall  Johnson  friendless  range  the  town  ? 

And  every  publisher  refuse 

The  ofitepring  of  his  happy  Muse  ?  " 

But  we  have   seen    that    the    worthy, 
modest,    and    ingenious    Mr.    Robert 
Dodsley  had  taste  enough  to  perceive 
its  uncommon   merit,  and  thought  it 
creditable  to  have  a  share  in  it.     The 
fact  is,  that,  at  a  future  conference, 
he   bargained  for  the  whole  property 
of  it,  for  which  he  gave  Johnson  ten 
guineas  ;  who  told  me,  *'  I  might  per- 
haps have  accepted  of  less  ;  but  that 
Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got 
ten  guineas  for  a  poem  ;  and  I  would 
not  take  less  than  Paul  Whitehead." 
I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson 

appeared   to   me  to  undervalue  Paul 

Whitehead  upon  every  occasion  when 

he  was  mentioned,  and,  in  my  opinion, 

did  not  do  him  justice  ;  but  when  it 

is  considered  that  Paul  Whitehead  was 

a  member  of  a  riotous  and  profane 

club,  we   may   account   for  Johnson's 

having  a  prejudice  against  him.     Paul 

^^^litehead  was,  indeed,  unfortunate  in 

being  not   only  slighted  by  Johnson, 

hut  violently  attacked   by  Churchill, 

who  utters  the  following  imprecation  : 

^y  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ?) 
^  born  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  a  Paul !  " 

y^t  I   shall    never    be    persuaded  to 

^hink  meanly  of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and  pointed  a  satire  as  **  Manners." 

Johnson's  "  London  "  was  published  in  May,  1738  ;  *  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
^tcame  out  on  the  same  morning  with  Pope's  satire,  entitled  *'  1738  ;  ''  so  that 
England  had  at  once  its  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  poetical  monitors.     The  Reverend 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  p,  86,  tells  us,  **  The  event  is  antedated,  in  thv  poem  ot  **  London  "  :  but  in 
'^'particular,  except  the  difference  of  a  year,  what  is  there  said  of  the  departure  of  Thales.  must  Ik* 
I'ndmtood  of  Savage,  and  looked  upon  as  true  history."  This  conjecture  is,  I  believe,  entirely  ground - 
'^'^-  I  have  been  assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage  when  he 
*Tote  his  •*  London."  If  the  departure  mentioned  in  it  was  the  departure  of  Savage,  the  event  was 
^^^ntfdated,  but  foreseen  ;  for  "  London  "  was  published  in  May,  1738.  and  Savage  did  not  set  out  for 
«es  til!  July,  1739.  However  well  Johnson  could  defend  the  credibiHty  of  second  sight,  he  did  not 
i*fctoQ(i  that  he  himself  was  possessed  of  that  faculty. 

I »"« assertion  that  Johnson  was  not  even  acquainted  with  Savage,  when  he  pubhsheil  his  **  London," 
"^y  t)e  doubtful.  Johnson  took  leave  of  Savage  when  he  went  to  Wales  in  1739.  ami  must  have  lH»en 
"^'Wintcd  with  him   l>efore  that  period.     Sw  his    '  Life  of  Savage."     A.  (  .] 
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Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging 
conmiunications,  was  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  remembers  well  the  effect  which 
"  London  "  produced.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  it ;  and  there  being  no  name 
to  it,  the  first  buzz  of  the  literary  circles  was,  "  Here  is  an  unknown  poet,  greater 
even  than  Pope."  And  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year,* 
that  it  "  got  to  the  second  edition  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  on  its  first  appearance,  was  General 
Oglethorpe,  whose  "  strong  benevolence  of  soul  "  was  unabated  during  the  course 
of  a  very  long  life  ;  though  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
become  cold,  and  callous,  and  discontented  with  the  world,  from  the  neglect  which 
he  experienced  of  his  public  and  private  worth,  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
gratify  so  gallant  a  veteran  with  marks  of  distinction.  This  extraordinary  person 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste,  as  for  his  other  eminent  qualities  ;  and 
no  man  was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous,  in  encouraging  merit.  I  have  heard 
Johnson  gratefully  acknowledge,  in  his  presence)  the  kind  and  effectual  support  which 
he  gave  to  his  "  London,"  though  unacquainted  with  its  author. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne  without  a  rivals  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  must  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  a 
poet ;  and,  to  his  credit,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  feelings  and  conduct  on  the 
occasion  were  candid  and  liberal.  He  requested  Mr.  Richardson,  son  of  the  painter, 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  who  this  new  author  was.  Mr.  Richardson,  after  some 
inquiry,  having  informed  him  that  he  had  discovered  only  that  his  name  was 
Johnson,  and  that  he  was  some  obscure  man.  Pope  said,  *'  He  will  soon  be  delerrc.'^  f 
We  shall  presently  see,  from  a  note  written  by  Pope,  that  he  was  himself,  afterward, 
more  successful  in  his  inquiries  than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly-celebrated  poem  may  be  found  a  few  rhymes  which  the 
critical  precision  of  English  prosody  at  this  day  would  disallow,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  with  this  small  imperfection,  which  in  the  general  blaze  of  its  excellence  is  not 
perceived,  till  the  mind  has  subsided  into  cool  attention,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  noblest  productions  in  our  language,  both  for  sentiment  and  expression.  The 
nation  was  then  in  that  ferment  against  the  Court  and  the  Ministry,  which  some  years 
after  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  as  it  has  been  said,  that 
Tories  are  Whigs  when  out  of  place,  and  Whigs  Tories  when  in  place  ;  so,  as  a  Whig 
Administration  ruled  with  what  force  it  could,  a  Tory  Opposition  had  all  the  anima- 
tion and  all  the  eloquence  of  resistance  to  power,  aided  by  the  common  topics  of 
patriotism,  liberty,  and  independence !  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Johnson's 
"  London  "  the  most  spirited  invectives  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  warmest 
predilection  for  his  own  country,  and  the  purest  love  of  virtue  ;  interspersed  with 
traits  of  his  own  particular  character  and  situation,  not  omitting  his  prejudices  as  a 
*'  true-born  Englishman,"  %  not  only  against  foreign  countries,  but  against  Ireland 
and  Scotland.     On  some  of  these  topics  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  : 


"  The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav 'rites  see  ; 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  mc. " 

"  Has  heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
Xo  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  ? 


Quick  let  us  arise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more." 

"  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly   Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend  ?  " 

"  This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confessed  .^ 
Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress'd  !  *' 


♦  Page  269.  |  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  the  information  of  the  younger  Richardson. 

J  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he  uses  the  epithet,  which  undoubtedly,  since  the  union  betweeo 
Kngland  and  Scotland,  ought  to  denominate  the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island  : 

"  Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  rights  to  prize." 
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We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feeling  a  great  mind  like  his,  cramped  and 
galled  by  narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this  last  line,  which  he  marked  by  capitals. 
The  whole  of  the  poem  is  eminently  excellent,  and  there  are  in  it  such  proofs  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  a  mature  acquaintance  with  life,  as  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  wonder,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  then  only  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  had  yet  been  so  little  in  the  "  busy  haunts  of  men." 

Yet,  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excellence  of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to 
allow,  that  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular  resistance  with  which  it  is 
fraught,  had  no  just  cause.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  "  oppression  ;"  the  "  nation  " 
was  not  '"  cheated."  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minister, 
who  thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  commercial  country  like  ours 
would  be  best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accordingly  maintained  with  credit, 
during  a  very  long  period.  Johnson  himself  afterward  honestly  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  Walpole,  whom  he  called  "  a  fixed  star  ;"  while  he  characterised  his  oppo- 
nent, Pitt,  as  '*  a  meteor."  But  Johnson's  juvenile  poem  was  naturally  impregnated 
with  the  fire  of  opposition,  and  upon  every  account  was  universally  admired. 

Though  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and  conscious  of  uncommon  powers,  he  had 
not  that  bustling  confidence,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  that  animated  ambition,  which 
one  might  have  supposed  would  have  urged  him  to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life.  But 
such  was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  character,that  he  could  not  stoop  to  court  the  great; 
without  which,  hardly  any  man  has  made  his  way  to  a  high  station.  He  could  not 
expect  to  produce  many  such  works  as  his  "  London,"  and  he  felt  the  hardships  of 
writing  for  bread  ;  he  was,  therefore,  willing  to  resume  the  ofl&ce  of  a  schoolmaster, 
so  as  to  have  a  sure,  though  moderate,  income  for  his  Ufe  ;  and  an  offer  being  made 
to  him  of  the  mastership  of  a  school,*  provided  he  could  obtain  the  degree  of  Master 

♦  In  a  billet  written  by  Mr.  Pope  in  the  following  year,  this  school  is  said  to  have  been  in  Shropshire: 
but  as  it  appears  from  a  letter  from  Earl  Gower,  that  the  trustees  of  it  were  "  some  worthy  gentlemen 
in  Johnson's  neighbourhood,"  I  in  my  first  edition  suggested  that  Pope  must  have,  by  mistake,  written 
Shropshire  instead  of  Staffordshire.  But  I  have  since  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Spearing,  attomey-at-Iaw, 
for  the  following  information  : — "  William  Adams,  formerly  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  founded 
a  school  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  by  deed  dated  27th  of  November,  1656,  by  which  he  granted 
'  the  yearly  sum  of  sixty  pounds  to  such  able  and  learned  schoolmaster,  from  time  to  time,  being  of  godly 
life  and  conversation,  who  should  have  been  educated  at  one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  had  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  A  rts,  and  was  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  as  should 
be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  William  Adams  by  the  governors  (namely  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  of  the  city  of  London)  and  their  successors.*  The  manor  and 
lands  out  of  which  the  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  were  to  issue  are  situate  ai  Knighton 
and  Adbaston,  in  the  county  of  Stafford."  From  the  foregoing  account  of  this  foundation,  particularly 
the  circumstances  of  the  salary  being  sixty  pounds,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  being  a  requi.site 
qualification  in  the  teacher,  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was  the  school  in  contemplation  ;  and  that 
Lord  Gower  erroneously  suppased  that  the  gentlemen  who  possessed  the  lands,  out  of  which  the  revenues 
issued,  were  trustees  of  the  charity. 

Such  was  the  probable  conjecture.  But  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  May,  1793,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Henn,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  of  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,  in  which  he  writes  as 
follows  : 

"  I  compare  time  and  circumstance  together,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  school  in  question 
might  not  be  this  of  Appleby.  Some  of  the  trustees  at  that  period  were  '  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lichfield.*  Appleby  itself  is  not  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield  :  the  salary,  the 
degree  requisite,  together  with  the  time  of  election,  all  agreeing  with  the  statutes  of  Appleby.  The 
election,  as  said  in  the  letter,"  could  not  be  delayed  lornge  than  the  11th  of  next  month,"  which  was 
the  1 1th  of  September,  just  three  months  after  the  annual  audit-day  of  Appleby  school,  which  is  always 
on  the  11th  of  June;  and  the  statutes  enjoin,  ne  ullius  prtpceptorum  electio  diutius  tribus  mensibus 
moraretur,  etc. 

"  These  I  thought  to  be  convincing  proofs  that  my  conjecture  was  not  ill-founded,  and  that,  in  a 
future  edition  of  that  book,  the  circumstances  might  be  recorded  as  fact. 

"  But  what  banishes  every  shadow  of  doubt,  is  the  Minute-book  of  the  school,  which  declares  the- 
headmastership  to  be  at  that  time,  vacant." 

I  cannot  omit  returning  thanks  to  this  learned  gentleman  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which 
he  has  in  that  letter  been  so  good  as  to  speak  of  this  work. 
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of  Arts,  Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to,  by  a  common  friend,  to  know  whether  that  could 
be  granted  him  as  a  favour  from  the  University  of  Oxford. — But  though  he  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  Uterary  world,  it  was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to 
be  asked. 

Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but  from  his  "  London,"  recommended  him 
to  Earl  Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him  a  degree  from  Dublin,  by  the 
following  letter  to  a  friend  of  Dean  Swift  : 

"  Sir, 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  "  London,"  a  satire,  and  some  other  poetical 
pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  much  respected  by  some  worthy  gentlemen 
in  his  neighbourhood,  who  are  trustees  of  a  charity-school  now  vacant ;  the  certain 
salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master  ;  but 
unfortunately,  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving  their  bounty,  which  would  make  him 
happy  for  life,  by  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts  ;  which,  by  the  statutes  of  this  school, 
the  master  of  it  must  be. 

"  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to  think  that  I  have  interest  enough 
in  you,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade  the  University  of 
Dublin  to  send  a  diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts  in  their 
University.  They  highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity ;  and  will  not  be 
persuaded,  that  the  University  will  make  any  difl&culty  of  conferring  such  a  favour 
upon  a  stranger,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a  journey ;  and  will  venture  it, 
if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary  :  choosing  rather  to  die  upon  the  road  than  be  starved 
to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers  ;  which  has  been  his  only  subsistence  for  s(»ne 
time  past. 

"  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair,  than  those  good-natured  gentlemen 
apprehend  ;  especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed  longer  than  the  11th  of 
next  month.  If  you  see  this  matter  in  the  same  hght  that  it  appears  to  me,  I  hope 
you  will  burn  this,  and  pardon  me  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  impracti- 
cable thing  ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I 
am  sure  your  humanity,  and  propensity  to  relieve  merit  in  distress,  will  incline  you 
to  serve  the  poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trouble  I  have  already 
given  you,  than  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  great  truth,  Sir, 

''  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  GoWER. 

"  Trentham,  Aug.  I,  1739." 

It  was,  perhaps,  no  small  disappointment  to  Johnson  that  this  respectable 
apphcation  had  not  the  desired  effect  :  yet  how  much  reason  has  there  been,  both 
for  himself  and  his  country,  to  rejoice  that  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he  might  probably 
have  wasted  in  obscurity  those  hours  in  which  he  afterwards  produced  his 
incomparable  works. 


Jolmnn'i  IntCTttion  to  Study  Law— Letters  to  Cave— Tlie  GetillemaK's  Magaiine — "  Stariiior  Vorlol 
ciwiw  " — Pofie's  Letter  ahout  Johnson — Anecdotes  ol  Johnson  by  Reyntrids  and  Hogartli — Mis 
odknMus  Writ r Dp— Delia tes  in  Parliament— E neon nter  with  Osborne  the  Bookseller— L<- Her*  to 
C«ve  on  literary  Projects— Ode  on   Friendship — Embarrassed  Circumstances. 

About  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery 
of  authorship.  He  apphed  to  Dr.  Adams,  to  consult  Dr.  Smallbroke  of  the  Commons, 
whether  a  person  might  be  permitted  to 
practise  as  an  advocate  there,  without  a 
doctor's  degree  in  Civil  Law.  "  I  am. 
said  he,  "  a  total  stranger  to  these  studies  ; 
but  whatever  is  a  profe^ion,  and  maintains 
numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of 
common  abihties,  and  some  degree  of  indus- 
try." Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  willi 
Johnson's  design  to  employ  his  talents  in 
that  manner,  being  confident  he  would 
have  attained  to  great  eminence.  .\iid. 
indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  better 
qualified  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  as 
a  lawyer ;  for.  lie  would  have  brought 
to  his  profession  a  rich  store  of  vari<ius 
knowledge,  an  uncommon  acuteness,  and  a 
commajid  of  language,  in  which  few  could 
have  equalled,  and  none  have  surpassed 
him.  He,  who  could  display  eloquence 
and  wit  in  defence  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's 
election  for  Middlesex,  and  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional taxation  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
.\merica,  must  have  been  a  powerful  advo- 
cate in  any  cause.  But  here,  also,  the'  want 
of  a  degree  was  an  insurmountable  bar. 

He  was  tlierefore  under  the  necessity 
of  persevering  in  that  course  into  which 
he  had  been  forced  ;  and  we  find,  that 
his  proposal  from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave, 
for  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's 
History,  was  accepted.* 

•  In  the  Wakiy  MiictUatrr.  October  21st.  1738 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement :  "  Jl»t 
published,  proposals  for  printing  the  '  History  of  thr 
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Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  printed  off,  but  the  design  was  dropped  ;  for 
it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  another  person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
Librarian  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  Curate  of  that  parish,  engaged  in  the 
same  undertaking,  and  was  patronised  by  the  Clergy,  particularly  by  Dr.  Pearce, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Several  light  skirmishes  passed  between  the  rival 
translators,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
destroyed  each  other,  for  neither  of  them  went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  able  performance  of  that  celebrated  genius  Fra  Paolo  lost 
the  advantage  of  being  incorporated  into  British  literature  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  paper  in  Johnson's 
handwriting,  entitled  '*  Account  between  Mr.  Edward  Cave  and  Sam.  Johnson,  in 
relation  to  a  version  of  Father  Paul,  etc.,  begun  August  the  2nd,  1738 ;  "  by  which 
it  appears,  that  from  that  day  to  the  21st  of  April,  1739,  Johnson  received  for  this 
work  £49  7s.  in  sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  guineas  at  a  time,  most 
frequently  two.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  Johnson  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  has  entitled  "  Small 
account,"  and  which  contains  one  article,  "  Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Cave  laid  down  2s.  6d." 
There  is  subjoined  to  this  account,  a  list  of  some  subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in 
Johnson's  hand-writing,  partly  in  that  of  another  person  ;  and  there  follows  a  leaf 
or  two  on  which  are  written  a  number  of  characters  which  have  the  appearance  of 
a  shorthand,  which,  perliaps,  Johnson  was  then  trying  to  learn. 

"  TO   MR.    CAVE. 
"  Sir,  "  Wednesday, 

"  I  DID  not  care  to  detain  your  servant  while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter. 
in  which  you  seem  to  insinuate  that  I  had  promised  more  than  I  am  ready  to  perform. 
If  I  have  raised  your  expectations  by  anything  that  may  have  escaped  my  memory, 
I  am  sorry  ;  and  if  you  remind  me  of  it,  shall  thank  you  for  the  favour.  If  I  made 
fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  Debates,  it  was  only  because  there  appeared,  and 
still  appears  to  be,  less  need  of  alteration.  The  verses  to  Lady  Firebrace  *  may  be 
had  when  you  please,  for  you  know  that  such  a  subject  neither  deserves  much 
thought,  nor  requires  it. 

*'  The  Chinese  Stories  t  may  be  had  folded  down  when  you  please  to  send,  in 
which  I  do  not  recollect  that  you  desired  any  alterations  to  be  made. 

"  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very  willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted  with 

Council  of  Trent,'  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi  ;  with  the  Author's  Life,  and 
Notes  theological,  historical,  and  critical,  from  the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Courayer.  To  which 
are  a44ed,  Observations  on  the  History,  and  Notes  and  Illustrations  from  various  Authors,  both 
printed  and  manuscript.  By  S.  Johnson.  1.  The  work  will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and  letter.  2.  The  price  will  be  18s.  each  volume,  to  be  paid 
half  a  guinea  at  the  delivery  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  rest  at  the  deUvery  of  the  second  volume  in 
sheets.  3.  Twof)ence  to  be  abated  for  every  sheet  less  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a  large 
paper,  in  three  volumes,  at  the  price  of  three  guineas  ;  one  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
another  at  the  delivery  of  the  first,  and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  other  volumes.  The  work  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  diligently  prosecuted.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  Mr.  Dodsley  in  Pall-Mall, 
Mr.  Rivington  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  by  E.  Cave  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  the  Translator,  at  No.  6, 
in  Castle-street,  by  Cavendish-square." 

♦  They  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  with  this  title — "  Verses  to  Lady  Firebrace, 
at  Bury  Assizes." 

t  Du  Halde's  "  Description  of  China  "  was  then  publishing  by  Mr.  Cave  in  weekly  numbers,  whence 
Johnson  was  to  select  pieces  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Magazine.     X. 


-. ^ n  Slreiit  I 

..._  . ..     _.._ D  which  Johnson  livvd  in  1738,  No.  6.  hax  been  putlml  dawn.     It  was  hfirc 

U  Slu.    1738)  that    hi-   iHued   hii  "  PTopusals   lor  Piintlng   the   History  ol   the  Council  ot  Trenl. 

'  ~  il  from  the  Italian  at  FalbEr  Paul  Supi."     Jam«  Bairv.  the  eccentric  artist,  who  later  painted 

'*  ponrUt,  was  also  once  a  resideot  in  this  streeL    While  living  in  Great  Castle  Street  Jnhusin. 

I'f  the  Misses  Cotterell.  dauEhlers  of  Admiral  CottereU.  and  tbmufh  them  of  Sit 

"~ "  ~-~i  mistaken  in  stating  that  Johnson's  introduction  to  Remolds  look 

,ce  while  he  was  in  Great  Castle  Street. 
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you  about  it  last  night,  if  there  had  been  time  ;  for  I  think  it  the  most  proper  way 
of  inviting  such  a  correspondence  as  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  paper,  not  a  load 
upon  it. 


Facsimile  {reduced)  of  a  letter  to  Edward  Cave  from  Johnson  (1738),  in  which  he  refers  to  his  translation  of 

Father  Paul. 

"  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwardness  to  determine  their  degrees  of  merit 
is  not  peculiar  to  me.  You  may,  if  you  please,  still  have  what  I  can  say  ;  but  I  shall 
engage  with  httle  spirit  in  an  affair,  which  I  shall  hardly  end  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned.* 

"  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been  just  to  my  proposal,  but  have  met  with 
impediments,  which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end  ;  and  if  you  lind  the  progress  here- 
after not  such  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  you  can  easily  stimulate  a  negligent 
translator. 

'*  If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed  to  your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to 
remove  it ;  and  desire  you  to  propose  the  question  to  which  you  wish  for  an  answer. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson." 


''  TO    MR.    CAVK. 


-  Sir,  [No  date.] 

"  I  AM  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  that  the  Commentary  cannot  be  prosecuted 
with  any  appearance  of  success  ;  for  as  the  names  of  the  authors  concerned  are  of 
more  weight  in  the  performance  than  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  the  public  will  be  soon 
satisfied  with  it.  And  I  think  the  Examen  should  be  pushed  forward  with  the 
utmost  expedition.     Thus,  '  This  day,  etc.     An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  etc., 

♦  The  premium  of  forty  pounds,  proposed  for  the  best  poem  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  is  here  alluded 
to.     X. 
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VINDICATION 


Licenfersof  the  Stage, 


Malicious  ard  Scandalous  Aspersions 


Mi.  BROOKE,  Author  of  Gustavos  V«sa. 


A  Propofil  for  making  the  Office  of  Lit 
more  Eitenfivc  and  Effeauil. 


Qy  an  Impaitial  Hand. 


PrinlcJ  for  C.  Co 


attack  OH  the  Lietn.itt<. 


LONDON: 

jmfin\  Hni.  ill 

MDCCXXX1X. 

-  o/  the  litle-fiagt  0/  Johnsoi 


But  although  he  corresponded  with  Mr.  Cave  con- 
cerning a  translation  of  Crousaz's  Examen  of  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  and  gave  advice  as  one  anxious 
for  its  success,  I  was  long  ago  convinced  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Preface,  that  this  translation  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him  ;  and  I  have  found  this  point  ascer- 
tained, beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  following  article  in 
Dr.  Birch's  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  : 

"  ELIS«   CARTER.t,    S.    P.    D.    THOM.^S    BIRCH. 

"  Versionem  tuam  Examittis  Crousaztaiii  jam  perlegi. 
Summani  slyli  el  elegantiatii,  ct  in  re  difficiUitn-.i 
proprietatcttt,  admiratus. 

■Dabani  .\iiicmlmr  27",  I7.3H."  + 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknowledged  to 
Mr.  Seward,  that  she  was  the  translator  of  the 
*'  Examen." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson's  last  quoted  letter 
to  Mr.  Cave  concludes  with  a  fair  confession  that  he 
had  not  a  dinner  ;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that 

•  The  compositors  in  Mr.  Cave's  print ing-ollicc,  who  appear  by 
'  for  copy.     N". 


containing  a  succinct  Account  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the 
System  of  the  Fatalists,  with  a  Con- 
futation of  their  Opinions,  and  an 
Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free- 
will ; '  [with  what  else  you  think 
proper.] 

"  It  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to 
take  notice,  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct 
from  the  Commentary. 

"  I  was  so  far  from  imagining  they 
stood  still,*  that  I  conceived  them  to 
have  a  good  deal  beforehand,  and 
therefore  was  less  anxious  in  providing 
them  more.  But  if  ever  they  stand 
still  on  my  account,  it  must  doubtless 
be  charged  to  me  ;  and  whatever  else 
shall  be  reasonable,  I  shall  not  oppose  ; 
but  beg  a  suspense  of  judgment  till 
morning,  when  I  must  entreat  you  to 
send  me  a  dozen  proposals,  and  you 
shall  then  have  copy  to  spare. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your's,  impransus, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 

"  Pray  muster  up  the  Proposals  if 
you  can,  or  let  the  boy  recall  them 
from  the  booksellers." 


HbNRY  BROOKE 
(A.  I7U6,  d.  1783) 
iif  ihi-  uuvc-I  Rntilled 


•■  Tht>  F.k; 


The 


.  ahibiled  ol 
his  plav.  "  Gustavus  Vaia." 
writlcn'iii  ridicule  of  Huracr 
Walpolr,  but  he  iiublished  it 
bv  subsrripti'm,  and  therebr 


>I£8(K>.  Thfe 
made  the 
I  iiaiujihlet. 


HENRY  BROOKE 

though  in  this  state  of  want  liimself,  his  benevolent  heart  was  not  insensible  to  the 
necessities  of  an  humble  labourer  in  literature,  as  appears  from  the  very  next 


^ktter 


"  TO   MR.   CAVE. 

[No  date.] 

Dear  Sir, 
"  You  may  remember  I  have  formerly  talked  with  you  about  a  MiUtary 
Dictionary.  The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who  was  with  Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  good 
materials  for  such  a  work,  which  I  have  seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a  very  low  rate,*  I 
think  the  terms  of  War  and  Navigation  might  be  comprised,  with  good  explanations, 
in  one  8vo,  Pica,  which  he 
is  willing  to  do  for  I2s.  a 
sheet,  to  be  made  up  a 
guinea  at  the  second  im- 
pression. If  you  think  on 
it,  I  will  wait  on  you  with 


him. 


'I  : 


■  Sir, 


■  Yoiu  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
[■pray  lend  me  Topsel 
intmals." 

must  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  this  Mr. 
Macbean  was  a  native  of 
Lnd. 
aibeGenileman's  Mag- 
EdI  this  year,  Johnson 
"'  Life  of  Father 
P*;  [*]  and  he  wrote  the 
■  to  the  Volume,  [t] 
I,  though  prefixed  to  it 
bound,  is  always 
I  with  the  Appen- 
Jld  is  therefore  the 
mposition  belonginp 
The  ability  and  nici' 
tation  with  which  hr 
I  draw  up  a  prefatory 
>Mr«s,  was  one  of  his 
peculiar  excellences. 

It  appears,  too,  that  he 
paid  a  friendly  attention  to 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  Carter  ;  for, 
in  aletler  from  Mr.  Cave  to 

BThis  bcMk  was  publisli<:d. 


BOSWIiLL  COUKT 
J..hiu.>ii  lived  in   1740.     It  rail  from  Carey  Slrwt  (i.  the 
I  St.  Clemem  Uaiiet,  but  wu  Jdiatroyed  io  make  room  for 
V  t-iivv'  Coiu'is.    The  najne  uf  ihis  court,  of  cuunc.  hod  lio 

oirniKlitm  with  Jainpi  Bosw»ll. 
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Dr.  Birch,  November  28th,  this  year,  I  find  "Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss  C.  to  under- 
take a  translation  of  **  Boethius  de  Cons."  because  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to 
put  her  name  to  it  when  pubUshed."  This  advice  was  not  followed  ;  probably  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  work  was  not  sufficiently  popular  for  an  extensive  sale. 
How  well  Johnson  himself  could  have  executed  a  translation  of  this  philosophical 
poet,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  specimen  which  he  has  given  in  the  Rambler  ; 
(**  Motto  to  No.  7.") 


<< 


O  qui  pcrpetUii  mundiim  rationc  guberuas, 

Terrarum  calique  sator  ! 

Disjice  terrena  nebulas  et  ponder  a  molts, 
Aique     tuo     splendore     mica  I     Tu     namqitc 

serenum, 
Tu  requies  tranquilla  piis.     Te  cernerc  fmis, 
Principium,    vector,    dux,    scmita,    terminus, 

idem.** 


"  O  THOU  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides. 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides. 
On  darkhng  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine. 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  .divine. 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast. 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest ; 
From  thee,  great  God !  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end  !  " 


Marmor   Norfolciense  : 


O  R    A  N 


ESSAY 


O  N    A  N 


In  1739,  beside  the  assistance  which  lie  gave  to  the  Parhamentary  Debates,  his 
writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  were,  *'  The  Life  of  Boerhaave,"  [♦]  in  which 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  discovers  that  love  of  chemistry  which  never  forsook 
him  ;  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  the  Editor  ;  "  [f]  ''  An  Address  to  the 
Reader  "  ;  [f]  '*  An  Epigram  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  Eliza,"  [*]  and  also  English 
verses  to  her  ;  [*]  and,  "  A  Greek  Epigram  to  Dr.  Birch."  [*]     It  has  been  erroneously 

supposed  that  an  Essay  published  in  that 
Magazine  this  year,  entitled  "  The  Apotheosis 
of  Milton,"  was  written  by  Johnson  ;  and  on 
that  supposition  it  has  been  improperly  inserted 
in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  the  booksellers, 
after  his  decease.  Were  there  no  positive  testi- 
mony as  to  this  point,  the  style  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  name  of  Shakspeare  not  being 
mentioned  in  an  Essay  professedly  reviewing 
the  principal  English  Poets,  w-ould  ascertain  it 
not  to  be  the  production  of  Johnson.  But 
there  is  here  no  occasion  to  resort  to  internal 
evidence  ;  for  my  Lord  Bishop  of  SaUsbury 
(Dr.  Douglas)  has  assured  me  that  it  was 
written  by  Guthrie.  His  separate  pubhcations 
were,  "A  Complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers 
of  the  Stage,  from  the  malicious  and  scandalous 
Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,"  [*]  being  an  ironical  Attack  upon  them 
for  their  Suppression  of  that  Tragedy  ;  and, 
''  Marmor  Norfoh  iense  ;  or  an  Essay  on  an 
ancient  prophetical  Inscription,  in  monkish 
Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne,  in 
Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus."  [*]  In 
this  performance,  he,  in  a  feigned  inscription, 
supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  the 
county  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  the 
obnoxious  prime  minister  of  this  country, 
inveighs  against  the  Brunswick  succession,  and 
the  measures  of  government  consequent  upon 


ANCIENT  PROPHETICAL 
INSCRIPTION, 

In  Monkijh  Rhyme^ 

Lately  Difcover'd  near  Lynn  in 
NORFOLK. 


By  Probus  Britanicus. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  J.  Brett  at   the  Golden-Bail, 
oppofitc  SuUemen^i  Church  in  the  Strand. 
MDCCXXXIX, 


Facsimile  of  title-page  {reduced)  of  an 
early  pamphlet  by  Johnson. 
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To  this  supposed  prophecy  he  added  a  Commentarj',  making  each  expression 
apply  to  tht!  times,  with  warm  An ti -Hanoverian  zeal. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did  not  make  so  much  noise  as  was  expected, 
and,  therefore,  had  not  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates  that 
"  Warrants  were  issued,  and  messengers  employed  to  apprehend  the  author ; 
who,  though  he  had  forborne  to  subscribe  his  name  to  tlie  pamphlet,  tiie  vigilance  of 
those  in  pursuit  of  him  had  discovered;"  and  we  are  informed  that  he 
lay  concealed  in  Lambeth-marsh  till  the  scent  after  him  grew  cold.  This, 
however,  is  altogether  without 
foundation  ;  for  Mr.  Steele  imt 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
who,  amidst  a  variety  of  impor 
tant  business,  politely  obhged 
mc    with     his     attention    to     m\ 

inquiry,   informed    me    that        He 

(Greeted      every      possible    search 

I')  be  made  in  the  records  of  tht 

Treasury  and  Secretary  iiE  btate  •- 

Office,    but    could    find    no   tracL 

whatever  of  any  warrant  h<i.\mg 

been    issued     to     apprehend     the 

author  of  tins  pamphlet." 

"  Marmor     Norfolciense "     bt- 

came  exceedingly  scarce,   so    thai 

'.  for  many  years,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of 
't-  At  last  I  was  indebted  to 
*he  malice  of  one  of  Johnson's 
jiumerous  petty  adversaries,  who. 
"1  1775,  published  a  new  edition 
**f  it,  "with  Notes,  and  a  Dedica- 
tion to  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.. 
''y  Triblnus  ; "  in  which  some 
Putiy  scribbler  invidiously  at- 
''''*»|rted  to  found  upon  it  a 
'^'aj:gC  of  inconsistency  against 
"*  author,  because  he  had 
'"^c^ptcd  of  a  pension  from  his 
Present  Majesty,  and  had  written 
•"  support  of  the  measures  of 
B*v«iun«it.      As  a    mortification 

*•  Such  impotent  malice,  of  which 

"*«re  arc  so  many   instances   to- 

*^xds   men    of    eminence,    I     am 

l^ppy  to    rdate    that    this  telum 

"nbtHf  did  not  reach   its   exalted 

"t^jcct,  till  about  a  year   after   it 

"*Us  appeared,  when  I  mentioned 
.'Thr  Insciipliuii  and  the  Translation 
'»  >t  uc  gtaer\<fi  m  tiic  Lankan  Magiuina 
•«thty»rl739,  p.  ^44. 


^-iictiiinK  greater  Iban  it  Imoirs.  always  ciulpaVDur- 
laarr  than  il  can  d<i.  •  ■  .  He  ccmsidricij  porliy 
IE  busiucsot  hit  life  I  and  huvrtrvo'  heinishl  ti^iiitu 
mt  tiU  occupatioa,  belolloirni  it  mtb  constancy  -,  in 
e  vem-<t  was  tiia  bnt  Inbuur.  and  I»  mrad  tbnu  was 
Ml.  From  hU  altmitiini  lu  poeliy  !;<:  woi  uivcr 
- ili\'crtPd."— Johnson'!  "  Lilf  •>!  FV-pr." 
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it  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of  the  repubhcation.  To  my  surprise,  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  it.  He  requested  me  to  go  directly  and  get  it  for  him,  which  I 
did.  He  looked  at  it,  and  laughed,  and  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the 
feeble  efforts  of  his  unknown  adversary,  who,  I  hope,  is  ahve  to  read  this  account. 
*'  Now  (said  he)  here  is  somebody  who  thinks  he  has  vexed  me  sadly  ;  yet,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you,  you  rogue,  I  should  probably  never  have  seen  it." 

As  Mr.  Pope's  note  concerning  Johnson,  alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both 
to  his  "  London,"  and  his  "  Marmor  Norfolciense,"  I  have  deferred  inserting  it  till 
now.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  permitted  me 
to  copy  it  from  the  original  in  his  possession.  It  was  presented  to  his  Lordship  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Richardson  the  painter, 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  have  transcribed  it  with  minute  exactness, 
that  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  speUing  of  that  celebrated  poet, 
may  be  exhibited  to  the  curious  in  Uterature.  It  justifies  Swift's  epithet  of  '*  paper- 
sparing  Pope,"  for  it  is  written  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  common  message-card, 
and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Richardson,  along  with  the  imitation  of  Juvenal. 

"  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who  put  in  for  a  Publick-school  in  Shropshire,* 
but  was  disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity  of  the  convulsive  kind,  that  attacks  him 
sometimes,  so  as  to  make  Him  a  sad  Spectacle.  Mr.  P.  from  the  Merit  of  This 
Work  which  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  Him  endeavour'd  to  serve  Him  without 
his  own  application  ;  &  wrote  to  my  L"^  gore,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson 
published  afterw*^**  another  Poem  in  Latin  with  Notes  the  whole  very  Humerous 
call'd  the  Norfolk  Prophecy. 

"  P." 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informed  him  of  the 
compliment  which  it  contained,  but,  from  delicacy,  avoided  showing  him  the  paper 
itself.  When  Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that  he  seemed  very  desirous  to  see 
Pope's  note,  he  answered,  "  Who  would  not  be  proud  to  have  such  a  man  as  Pope  so 
solicitous  in  inquiring  about  him  ?  " 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes  appeared  to  me  also,  as  I  have  elsewheref 
observed,  to  be  of  the  convulsive  kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  distemper  called 
St.  Vitus's  dance  ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  description  which 
Sydenham  gives  of  that  disease.  "  This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It  mani- 
fests itself  by  halting  or  unsteadiness  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  patient  draws  after 
him  like  an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the  same  side  be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a  moment  in  the  same  posture,  but  it  will  be  drawn 
into  a  different  one  by  a  convulsion,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  favoured  me  with  the 
following  paper. 

"  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  improperly  called  convulsions.  He 
could  sit  motionless,  when  he  was  told  so  to  do,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  My 
opinion  is,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  habit  J  w^hich  he  had  indulged  himself  in,  of 
accompanying  his  thoughts  with  certain  untoward  actions,  and  those  actions  always 
appeared  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  reprobate  some  part  of  his  past  conduct. 
Whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such  thoughts  were  sure  to  rush  into 

♦  See  Note.  p.  66. 

t  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  Edit.  p.  7. 

J  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  notion  on  this  subject  is  confirmed  by  what  Johnson  himself  said  to  a  young 
lady,  the  niece  of  his  friend,  Christopher  Smart.  [See  a  note  by  Mr.  Bos  well,  on  some  particulars 
communicated  by  Reynolds,  in  this  work,  under  March  30,   1783.     M.] 
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his  mind  ;  and,  for  tiiis  reason,  any  company,  any  employment  whatever,  he  pre- 
ferred to  being  alone.  The  great  business  of  his  life,  he  said,  was  to  escape  from 
himself ;  this  disposition  lie  considered  as  the  disease  of  his  mind,  whirh  nothing 
cured  but  company. 
"  One  instance  of 
his  absence  and  par- 
ticularity, as  it  is 
characteristic  of  the 
man,  may  be  worth 
relating.  When  he 
and  I  took  a  journey 
together  into  tht- 
West,  wc  visited  the 
late  Mr.  Banks,  o( 
Dorsetshire;  the  con- 
versation turning 
upon  pictures,  which 
Johnson  could  not 
well  see,  he  retired  to 
a  comer  of  the  room, 
stretching     out     his 

right  leg  as  far  as  hu 

could    reach     before 

lum,   then    bringing 

up  his  left  leg,  and 

ilictching   his    right 

still  further  on.     Thv 

old   gentleman     ob- 
serving him,  wi;nt  up 

lohim,  and  in  a  very 

Wfflrteous        manner 

assurtd  him.  though 

it  »is    not    a  new 

house,    the    flooring 

was  perfectly    safe. 

tlic  Doctor    started 

ffom  his  reverie,  like 

J  person  waked  out  of 

Ins  sleep,   but  Spoke 

lot  a  word." 
While  we  are  on 

liis     subject,     my 

readers      may      not 

It  displeased    with 

ifolher       anecdote, 

communicated  to  me 

V  the  same  friend, 

fffwii  the  relation  of 

Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson   used   to 


WILLIAM    HOCi.^RTH    [b.   1 

"  Mi.  Hugartli.  amune  the  variety  of  kiuclncsses  sbuwa  ta  me,  was  usedHo 
br  i-ery  eamrat  that  Ishould  obtain  Ibe  acqiiatataocc,  and,  if  possible,  the 
friendship  n(  Dr.  Johnson,  nhosc  con  versa!  ion  was  (be  said)  to  the  talk  of 
other  men.  like  Titian's  painting  compared  to  Hudson's.  01  Dr.  Johnson, 
wbcn  my  father  and  Hogarth  were  talking  together  aiout  b' 
■"That  roan."  said  the  ialter.  "Lim  ■  -  -  ■  ..  .  -  - 
i.  I  think,  to  believ 


he),  though  SI 


a  tellov 


c£  iia  the  death  of  poor  Hogarth,  v 

r  Hand  a!  Act  hen  Inrrsd  lie* 

-E  Dralh  h*s  doKd  the  nuioiu  eyes 


e  [ik< 


i-e 


b  bflieviog  the  Bible,  tiut 
e  Bible.     J-^hnson  (added 


Davi. 


mg  S.iio 
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be  a  pretty  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson,  author  of  **  Clarissa,'* 
and  other  novels  of  extensive  reputation.  Mr.  Hogarth  came  one  day  to  see 
Richardson,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Dr.  Cameron,  for  having  taken  arms  for 
the  House  of  Stuart  in  1745-6 ;  and  being  a  warm  partizan  of  George  the  Second, 
he  observed  to  Richardson  that  certainly  there  must  have  been  some  very 
unfavourable  circumstances  lately  discovered  in  this  particular  case,  which  had 
induced  the  King  to  approve  of  an  execution  for  rebellion  so  long  after  the  time  when 
it  was  committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of  putting  a  man  to  death  in  cold 
blood,*  and  was  very  unlike  his  Majesty's  usual  clemency.  While  he  was  talking,  he 
perceived  a  person  standing  at  a  window  in  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  and  rolling 
himself  about  in  a  strange,  ridiculous  manner.  He  concluded  that  he  was  an  idiot, 
whom  his  relations  had  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  very  good  man. 
To  his  great  surprise,  however,  this  figure  stalked  forwards  to  where  he  and  Mr. 
Richardson  were  sitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the  argument,  and  burst  out  into  an 
invective  against  George  the  Second,  as  one,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  was  unrelenting 
and  barbarous  ;  mentioning  many  instances,  particularly,  that  when  an  officer  of 
high  rank  had  been  acquitted  by  a  Court  Martial,  George  the  Second  had  with  his  own 
hand  struck  his  name  off  the  list.  In  short,  he  displayed  such  a  power  of  eloquence, 
that  Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  actually  imagined  that  this  idiot 
had  been  at  the  moment  inspired.  Neither  Hogarth  nor  Johnson  were  made  known 
to  each  other  at  this  interview. 

In  1740,  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  the  "  Preface,"  [f]  "  the  Life  of 
Admiral  Blake,"  [*]  and  the  first  parts  of  those  of  "Sir  Francis  Drake,"  [*]  and 
"  Philip  Barretier,"  [♦]  t  both  which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He  also  wrote 
an  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs,"  [*]  and  an  "  Epitaph  on  Phillips,  a  Musician,"  [♦]  which 
was  afterwards  published,  with  some  other  pieces  of  his,  in  Mrs.  Williams's  "  Mis- 
cellanies." This  Epitaph  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  remember  even  Lord 
Kames,  strangely  prejudiced  as  he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  was  compelled  to  allow 
it  very  high  praise.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Garrick,  from  its  appearing  at 
first  with  the  signature  G  ;  but  I  have  heard  Mr.  Garrick  declare,  that  it  was  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  give  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
composed.  Johnson  and  he  were  sitting  together  ;  when,  amongst  other  things, 
Garrick  repeated  an  Epitaph  upon  this  Philhps  by  a  Dr.  Wilkes,  in  these  words  : 

"  Exalted  soul  !    whose  harmony  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease  ; 
Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love ; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies." 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  commonplace  funereal  lines,  and  said  to 
Garrick,  "  I  think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better."     Then  stirring  about  his  tea  for  a 

♦  Impartial  posterity  may,  perhaps,  be  as  little  inclined  as  Dr.  Johnson  was,  to  justify  the  uncommon 
rigour  exercised  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron.  He  was  an  amiable  and  truly  honest  man  ;  and 
his  offence  was  owing  to  a  generous,  though  mistaken,  principle  of  duty.  Being  obliged,  after  1746,  to 
give  up  his  profession  as  a  physician,  and  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  he  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  both  in  the  French  and  Spanish  service.  He  was  a  son  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of 
Cameron,  of^Lochiel ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  the  Chief  of  that  brave  clan,  distinguished  himself  by 
moderation  and  humanity,  while  the  Highland  army  marched  victorious  through  Scotland.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  Chief,  that  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the  attempt  as  hopeless, 
he  was  of  too  heroic  a  spirit  not  to  venture  his  Hfe  and  fortune  in  the  cause,  when  personally  asked  by 
him  whom  he  thought  his  Prince. 

t  To  wliich  in  1742  he  made  very  large  additions,  which  have  never  yet  been  incorporated  in  any 
edition  of  Barretier's  Life.     A.  C] 
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little  while  in  a  stale  of  meditatinn,  he  almost  cxtempi 
verses: 

"  RuHipa.  whose  touch   1); 


81 

;  produced  llie  following 


S   of    guilty     power    c 
It  here,  distn-ss'il  by  povprty  ii 


At  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Garrick  favoured  me  witli 
this  anecdote,  he  repeated 
a  very  pointed  epigram  by 
Johnson,  on  George  the 
Second  and  CoUey  Gibber, 
which  has  never  yet  appeared, 
and  of  which  I  know  not  the 
exact  date.  Dr.  Johnson 
afterwards  ga\'e  it  to  me 
tumself : 


■  Aupistii*  sltU   stirvivcB  in  Maro's 

And    Spenser's     verse     prolongs 

Eliia's  reign  ; 
Cnit    George's    acia   let    luneful 

Cibbersing;  [the  King." 

Fa  Mature  lorm'd    the    Poet  for 


I  lialred  of  George  II  is  alluded  lo  by  BuSHwIl 
nj,  and  is  suppostd  to  have  originated  in  his 
irliatily  t»t  the  exiled  Stuarts, 


In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Centlemati's  Magazine  "  the  Preface,"  [f]  "  Conclusion  of 
his  lives  of  Drake  and  Barretier,"  [*]  "  A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles, 


I 


■  Tile  epitaph  ot  Phiilijis  is  in  tht  porcli  of  Wolverhampton  church.     T hi- prose  part  ol  it  isci 


r  this 


:^  lie: 


>     PHltUPS, 

Wliose  absolute  contempt  of  riches 

and  inimitable  performances  upon  the  violin 

maOc  him  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew  him. 

He  was  born  in  Wales, 

made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

and.  after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortune, 

Died  in   t732." 


Mr,  t'furick  appears  Dot  lo  have  recited  the  verses  correctly,  the  original  being  as  lollows.     One  ol 
w  'tiiaat  readings  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line : 
"  Exalted  soul.  IJiy  various  sounds  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  case; 
Could  jarting  crowds,  like  old  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love  ; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  consoti  in  the  skies." 
^'  Wiikes.  the  author  of  these  lines,  was  a  FelTow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Oxford,  and  rector  oC  Pitch- 
'Wi  laShropsliire ;  he  collected  materials  tor  a  history  of  that  county,  and  is  spoken  of  bv  Brown  Willis, 
■"  ha  History  ol  Mitred  Abbies.  vol.  ii.  p.  189.     But  he  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire  ;  and  to  the  aiiti- 
""■nolthit  county  was  his  attention  chiefly  confined.     Mr.  Shaw  has  had  the  use  of  his  papers 
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with  an  Introduction  "  ;  [t]  and,  I  think,  the  following  pieces  :    "  Debate  on  the 
Proposal  of  Parhament  to  Cromwell,  to  assume  the  title  of  King,  abridged,  modified, 

and  digested  "  ;  [f] 
Translation  of  AbM 
Guyon's  Dissertation 
on  the  Amazons  ;  "[f] 
"  Translation  of  Fon- 
tenelle's  Panegyric  on 
Dr.  Morin."  [f]  Two 
notes  upon  this  appear 
to  me  undoubtedly  his. 
He  this  year,  and  the 
two  following,  wrote 
the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. He  told  me 
himself  that  he  was 
the  sole  composer  of 
them  for  those  three 
years  only.  He  was 
not,  however,  precisely 
exact  in  his  statement, 
which  he  mentioned 
from  hasty  recollection ; 
for  it  is  suificiently 
evident  that  his  com- 
position of  them  began 
November  19,  1740. 
and  ended  February  23, 
1742-3. 

It  appears  from 
some  of  Cave's  letters 
to  Dr.  Birch,  that  Cave 
had  better  assistance 
for  that  branch  of  his 
Magazine  than  had  been  generally  supposed  ;  and  that  he  was  indefatigable  in 
getting  it  made  as  perfect  as  he  could. 

Thus,  2lst  July,  1735.  "  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because  you  said  you 

could  easily  correct  what  is  here  given  for  Lord  C Id's  speech.     I  beg  you  will  do 

so  as  soon  as  you  can  for  me,  because  the  month  is  far  advanced." 

And  15th  July,  1737,  "  As  you  remember  the  debates  so  far  as  to  perceive  the 
speeches  already  printed  are  not  exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will  peruse  the 
enclosed,  and,  in  the  best  manner  your  memory  will  serve,  correct  the  mistaken 
passages,  or  add  anything  that  is  omitted.      I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  something 

of  the  Duke  of  N ^le's  speech,  which  would  be  particularly  of  service. 

"  A  gentleman  has  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  to  add  something  to." 
And  July  3,  1744,  "  You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abominable  stuff  is  put*  upon 
your  noble  and  learned  friend's  f  character,  such  as  I  should  quite  reject,  and 
endeavour  to  do  something  better  towards  doing  justice  to  the  character.     But  as  I    ; 

■  1  suppose  in  another  compilatioa  o[  the  same  kiad. 
t  Doubtless.  Lord  Hardwick. 


ROBERT   HARLEY,    EAKL    OF    OXKOKD    (6,    1661,   d.   1724) 
One  ol  the  most  ioflueDlial  stalcsmeii  ot  Queen   Anne's  reign,  and  a 


le  time  SpealieT  of  (he  Huuse  ui  Conmions.     He  W£ 
Harieian  Colleclion  in  the  Brituti  Mi 
Johnson  wrote  in  1742  "  Proposals 
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cannot  expect  to  attain  my  desire  in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  honour  to  our  work,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  genuine  speech.  It  is  a 
method  tliat  several  have  been  pleased  to  take,  as  I  could  show,  but  I  think  myself 
under  a  restraint.  1  shall  say  so  far,  that  I  have  had  some  by  a  third  hand,  which 
I  understood  well  enough  to  come  from  the  first  ;  others  by  penny-post,  and  others 
by  the  speakers  themselves,  who  have  been  pleased  to  visit  St,  John's  Gate,  and  show 
particular  marks  of  their  being  pleased."  * 

Tht-re  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the  years  during  which  Johnson  alone 
furnished  the  Debates,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the  very  year  after  he  ceased  from 
that  labour.  Johnson  told  me.  that  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were 
thought  genuine,  he  determined  that  he  would  write  no  more  of  them  ;  "  For  he 
would  not  be  accessory  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood,"  And  such  was  the  tender- 
ness of  his  conscience,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  regret  for 
liis  having  been  the  author  of  fictions,  which  had  passed  for  realities. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  Debates  which  he  had 
Itamed  were  to  be  valued  as  orations  upon  questions  of  public  importance.  They 
have  accordingly  been  collected  in  volumes,  properly  arranged,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  parliamentary  speakers  by  a  preface,  written  by  no 
inierior  hand.t  I  must,  however, 
observe,  that  although  there  is  in  those 
Debates  a  wonderful  store   of  political 

mlormation,     and    very    powerful    elo- 
quence, I  cannot  agree  that  they  exhibit 

Ibe  manner  of  each  particular  speaker, 

as  Sir  John   Hawkins  seems  to  think. 

But,  indeed,  what  opinion  can  we  have 

ui  his  judgment,  and   taste   in    public 

speaking,  who  presumes  to  give,  as  the 

characteristics  of  two  celebrated  orators, 

"llie  deep-mouthed  rancour  of  Pulteney, 

iind  the  yelping  pertinacity  of  Pitt."  J 
This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy 'of 

"  Iiene  "  had  been  for  some  lime  ready 

for  the  stage,  and  that   his  necessities 

■Mde  him  desirous  of  getting  as  much  as 

he  could  for  it,  without  delay  ;   for  there 

IS  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cave  to 

^'-  Birch,  in  the  same  volume  of  manu- 

*cnpb  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which 

I  copit^  those  above  quoted.     They  were 

n>cst  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me   by 

'■t  William  Musgrave,  one  of  the  Curators 

"  thiit  noble  repository. 


•  Birch's  MSS.  in  tile  British  Mus 
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WILLIAM   OLDYS    (ft.   1696.  d.  1761) 

was  ihc  natural  sua  of  Dr.  01dy>,  Cbancellur  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  (or  many  yem  librflrian  lo  the 
Earl  of  Oxfiird.  whose  maKoificmt  collKtiuti  of 
books  he  catalogued.  He  wrote  a  life  ol  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (1736),  besides  mauy  valuable 
bibliograptucaf  works. 
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"  Sept.  9,    1741. 

"  I  HAVE  put  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into  Mr.  Gray's  *  hands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to 
him,  if  he  is  inclined  to  buy  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  or  not.  He  would  dispose 
of  the  copy,  and  whatever  advantage  may  be  made  by  acting  it.  Would  your 
society,!  or  any  gentleman,  or  body  of  men  that  you  know,  take  such  a  bargain  ? 
He  and  I  are  very  unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical  persons.  Fleetwood  was  to  have 
acted  it  last  season,  but  Johnson's  diffidence  or       %      prevented  it." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  "  Irene  "  was  not  brought  into  public  notice  till 
Garrick  was  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 

In  1742  §  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  the  "  Preface,"  [t]  the  "  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,"  [*]  "  Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,"  [*]  then  the  popular  topic  of  conversation.  This  Essay  is  a  short  but 
masterly  performance.  We  find  him,  in  No.  13  of  his  Rambler y  censuring  a  profligate 
sentiment  in  that  "  Account ;  "  and  again  insisting  upon  it  strenuously  in  conversa- 
tion.ll  '*  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman,"  [*]  I  believe  chiefly  taken  from 
a  foreign  publication  ;  as,  indeed,  he  could  not  himself  know  much  about  Burman  ; 
"  Additions  to  his  Life  of  Barretier  ;  "  [*]  "  The  Life  of  Sydenham,"  [*]  afterwards 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his  works  ;  "  Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca 
Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford."  [*]  His  account  of 
that  celebrated  collection  of  books,  in  which  he  displays  the  importance  to  literature, 
of  what  the  French  call  a  catalogue  raisonnc,  when  the  subjects  of  it  are  extensive 
and  various,  and  it  is  executed  with  ability,  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  his  readers  with 
admiration  of  his  philological  attainments.  It  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  accounts  of  books  were  written  by  him. 
He  was  employed  in  this  business  by  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who 
purchased  the  library  for  £13,000,  a  sum  which  Mr.  Oldys  says,  in  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts, was  not  more  than  the  binding  of  the  books  had  cost ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
assured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  such,  that  there  was  not  much  gained  by  it. 
It  has  been  confidently  related,  with  many  embellishments,  that  Johnson  one  day 
knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop,  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 
The  simple  truth  I  had  from  Johnson  himself.  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me, 
and  I  beat  him.     But  it  was  not  in  his  shop  :   it  was  in  my  own  chamber." 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace  him  where  we  should  not  easily  suppose  him 
to  be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  little  abridgment  entitled  "  Foreign 
History,"  in  the  Magazine  for  December.  To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  introduction. 
"  As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  in  which  Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  and  which  seems  intended,  by  putting  a  short  stop  to  violence 
and  slaughter,  to  afford  time  for  malice  to  relent,  and  animosity  to  subside  ;  we  can 
scarce  expect  any  other  account  than  of  plans,  negotiations,  and  treaties,  of  proposals 
for  peace,  and  preparations  for  war."     As  also  this  passage  :  "  Let  those  who  despise 

♦  A  bookseller  of  London. 

I  Not  the  Royal  Society  ;  but  the  Society  lor  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  Dr.  Birch 
was  a  leading  member.  Their  object  was  to  assist  authors  in  printing  expensive  works.  It  existed 
from  about  1735  to  1746,  when,  having  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  it  was  dissolved. 

X  There  is  no  erasure  here,  but  a  mere  blank  ;  to  fill  up  which  may  be  an  exercise  for  ingenious 
conjecture. 

§  [From  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  written  in  June,  1742,  it  should  seem  that  he  then  purposed 
to  write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  passage  alluded  to,  however,  is  somewhat  ambiguous  ;  and  the  work  which  he  then  had  in 
contemplation  may  have  been  a  history  of  that  monarch.     M.] 

il  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  167. 
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capacity  of  the  Swiss,  tell  us  by  wliat  wonderful  policy,  or  by  what  happy 
conciliation  of  interests,  it  is  brought  to  pass,  that  in  a  body  made  up  of  different 
communities  and  different  religions,  there  should  be  no  civil  commotions,  though 
the  people  are  so  warlike,  that  to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  is  the  same." 

I  am  obhged  to  Mr.  Astie  for  his  ready  permission  to  copy  the  two  following 
letters,  of  which  the  originals  are  in  his  possession.     Their  contents  show  that  they 
written  about  this  time,  and  that  Johnson  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  an 
ical  account  of  the  British  Parliament. 


Hip 


■    TO   MK.    CAVE. 

"  Sir,—  [A'"  ''"''•] 

"  I  BELIEVE  I  am  going  to  write  a  long  letter,  and  have  therefore  taken  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper.     The  first  thing  to  be  written  about  is  our  historical  design, 

"  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  printing  in  numbers,  as  an  alteration  in  the 
scheme,  but  I  believe  you  mistook,  some  way  or  other,  my  meaning  ;  I  had  no  other 
view  than  that  you  might  rather  print  too  many  of  live  sheets  than  of  five-and-thirty, 

"  With  regard  to  what  I  shall  say  on  the  manner  of  proceeding,  I  would  have  it 
imderstood   as  wholly  indifferent 
lo  mc,  and  my  opinion  only,  not 
my     resolution.       Empiorh      sit 

"  1  think  the  insertions  of  the 
exact  dates  of  the  most  important 
wnts  in  the  margin,  or  of  so 
many  events  as  may  enable  the 
[fadiT  to  regulate  the  order  of 
tnrts  witli  sufficient  e.vactness, 
llic  proper  medium  between  a 
journal,  which  has  regard  only 
'u  time,  and  a  history  which 
ranges  facts  according  to  their 
dependence  on  each  other,  and 
pnstpones  or  anticipates  accord- 
ing lo  the  convenience  of  narra- 
tion. I  think  the  work  ought 
tu  partake  of  the  spirit  of  history, 
»iiidi  IS  contrary  to  minute  exact- 
ntsd,  and  of  the  regularity  of  a 
i'nima],  which  is  inconsistent  with 
spirit.  For  this  reason,  I  neither 
•"inirt  numbers  or  dates,  nor 
f^jftt  them. 

"I  am  of  your  opinion  with 
"^ard  to  placing  most  of  the 
"dilutions,  etc.,  in  the  margin, 
3nd  tliink  we  sliall  give  the  most 
o'tiplete  account  of  parliamen- 
^  proceedings  that  can  be 
twiliivcd.  Tlie  naked  papers, 
"ithout     an     historical     treatise 


W  allrr  l»r    f>»<M<»(  t-r    I     WlO* 
IK  pHicuwji  ai  Mf  K'fyaJ  SatiHy 

THOM.AS    BIRCH.    D.D.    (6.    I70S,  d.    I7ti6) 

Lot  the  Royal  Society,  and  Ml  hit 
and  MSS.  to  the  British  Museum. 
"  Of  Dr.  Birch,  Johnson  was  used  to  speak  in  this  raatinec : 
'Tom  is  a  UvelyroBue;  be  remembfn  a  great  deal,  aod  can 
lell  manv  pleasant  stories ;  but  a  pen  is  lo  Tom  j  torpedo  -. 
the  touch  of  it  benumbs  his  hand  and  hi*  brain  :  Tom  can 
talk;  but  he  is  iio  writer."'— Hai6»ini. 
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interwoven,  require  some  other  book  to  make  them  understood.  I  will  date  the 
succeeding  facts  with  some  exactness,  but  I  think  in  the  margin.  You  told  me  on 
Saturday  that  I  had  received  money  on  this  work,  and  found  set  down  £13  2s.  6d. 
reckoning  the  half-guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to  me  that  you  had 
many  c^s  for  money,  I  would  not  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore  shall  desire 
only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas  for  a  sheet  of  copy  ;  the  rest  you  may  pay  me  when 
it  may  be  more  convenient ;  and  even  by  this  sheet-payment  I  shall,  for  some 
time,  be  very  expensive. 

"  The  '  Life  of  Savage  '  I  am  ready  to  go  upon  ;  and  in  Great  Primer,  and  Pica 
notes,  I  reckon  on  sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day  ;  but  the  money  for  that  shall  like- 
wise lie  by  in  your  hands  till  it  is  done.  With  the  debates,  shall  not  I  have  business 
enough  ?  if  I  had  but  good  pens. 

"  Towards  Mr.  Savage's  Life  what  more  have  you  got  ?  I  would  willingly  have 
his  trial,  etc.,  and  know  whether  his  defence  be  at  Bristol,  and  would  have  his 
collection  of  poems,  on  account  of  the  Preface  ; — "  The  Plain  Dealer,"  * — all  the 
magazines  that  have  anything  of  his  or  relating  to  him. 

"  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  long,  but  it  is  now  ended  ;   and 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost  in  the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite  easily 
read  yours. 

I  have  read  the  Italian  : — nothing  in  it  is  well. 

I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing  for  the  inscription.f  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  kept  it  to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of  nothing,  till  to-day.  If  you  could 
spare  me  another  guinea  for  the  history,  I  should  take  it  very  kindly,  to-night ;  but 
if  you  do  not  I  shall  not  think  it  an  injury.  ...  I  am  almost  well  again." 


"  TO   MR.    CAVE. 


cc 

(( 


Sir, — 

You  did  not  tell  me  your  determination  about  the  '*  Soldier's  Letter,"  J 
which  I  am  confident  was  never  printed.  I  think  it  will  not  do  by  itself,  or  in  any 
other  place,  so  well  as  the  Mag.  Extraordinary.  If  you  will  have  it  all,  I  believe  you 
do  not  think  I  set  it  high,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  what  you  give  you  will  give  quickly. 
'*  You  need  not  be  in  care  about  something  to  print,  for  I  have  got  the  State  Trials, 
and  shall  extract  Layer,  Atterbury,  and  Macclesfield  from  them,  and  shall  bring 
them  to  you  in  a  fortnight ;  after  which  I  will  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Report." 

[No  date,  nor  signature.] 

I  would  also  ascribe  to  him  an  "  Essay  on  the  Description  of  China,  from  the 
French  of  Du  Halde."  [f] 

His  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1743,  are,  the  Preface,  [f]  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  [t]  "  Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between  Crousaz  and 
Warburton,  on  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man  ; '  "  [f]  in  which,  while  he  defends  Crousaz, 
he  shows  an  admirable  metaphysical  acuteness  and  temperance  in  controversy  ; 

♦  "  The  Plain  Dealer  "  was  published  in  1724,  and  contained  some  account  of  Savage, 
•f  [Perhaps  the  Ruiiick  inscription,  Gent.  Mai^:.  vol.  xii.  p.  132.     M.] 
J  I  have  not  discovered  what  this  was. 
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"  Ad  Lauram  parituram  Epigramma  ;  "  [*]  *  and,  "  A  Latin  Translation  of  Pope's 
Verses  on  his  Grotto"  ; [*]  and,  as  he  could  employ  his  pen  with  equal  success 
upon  a  small  matter  as  a  great,  I  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  an  advertisement 
for  Osborne,  concerning  the  great  Harleian  Catalogue. 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting,  both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my 
readers,  did  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more  than  ordinary  respect,  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  Ode,  which  has  not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  collections  of  Johnson's 
poetry,  written  by  him  at  a  very  early  period,  as  Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted 
in  the  Gentlenian*s  Magazine  of  this  year. 

Friendship,  an  Ode.  [♦] 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  Heav'n.  Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride,  On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend  : 

To  men  and  angels  only  giv'n.  In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
To  ail  the  lower  world  deny'd.  And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

WTiile  love,  unknown  among  the  blest,  Directress  of  the  brave  and  just. 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires,  O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  ! 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast  And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 

Torments  alike  with  raging  fires  ;  On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam,  Nor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow, 
Alike  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly;  WTien  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove  : 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam  What  rais'd  our  virtue  here  below. 
Around  the  fav'rites  of  the  sky.  Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obliging  his  schoolfellow,  Dr.  James,  of  whom 
he  once  observed,  "  no  man  brings  more  mind  to  his  profession."  James  published 
this  year  his  "  Medicinal  Dictionary,"  in  three  volumes  folio.  Johnson,  as  I  under- 
stood from  him,  had  written,  or  assisted  in  writing,  the  proposals  for  this  work  ; 
and  being  very  fond  of  the  study  of  physic,  in  which  James  was  his  master,  he 
furnished  some  of  the  articles.     He,  however,  certainly  wrote  for  it  the  Dedication 

♦  Angliacas  inter  pulcherrima  Laura  puellas, 
Mox  uteri  pondus  depositura  grave, 
Adsit,  Laura,  tibi  facilis  Lucina  dolenti, 
Neve  tibi  noccat  prcenituisse  Dece. 

Mr.  Hector  was  present  when  this  Epigram  was  made  impromptu.     The  first  line  was  proposed  by 
^'  James,  and  Johnson  was  called  upon  by  the  company  to  finish  it,  which  he  instantly  did. 

The  following  elegant  Latin  Ode,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1743  (vol.  xiii. 
p.  548),  was  many  years  ago  pointed  out  to  James  Bindley,  Esq.,  as  written  bv  Johnson,  and  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  him  :— 

AD    ORNATISSIMAM   PUELLAM. 

Van^  sit  arti,  sit  studio  modus,  Nativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 

Fonnosa  virgo  !    sit  speculo  quies,  Simpliex  decebit,  tc  Veneres  tua*, 

Curamque  quxrendi  decoris  Nudus  Cupido  suspicatur 

Mitte,  supervacuosque  cultus.  Artifices  nimis  apparatus. 

J^  fortuitis  verna  coloribus  Ergo  flucntem  tu,  male  sedula, 

^picta  vulgo  rura  magis  placent,  Nc  sa^va  inuras  semper  acu  comam  ; 
^'ec  invident  horto  nitenti  Nee  sparsa  odorato  nitentes 

Divitias  operosiores  :  Pulvere  dedecorcs  capillos  ; 

J^qne  fons  cum  murmure  pulcrior  Qualcs  nee  olim  vel  Ptolem.Tia 

Obliquat  ultro  praecipitem  fugam  J  acta  bat  uxor,  sidcreo  in  choro 

Inter  reluctantes  lapillos,  et  Utcunque  devotac  refulgent 

Ducit  aquas  temere  sequentes  :  \'erticis  exuvia^  decori  ; 

ytquc  inter  undas,  inter  et  arbores.  Nee  diva  mater,  cum  similem  tua- 

Jam  vere  prime  dulce  strepunt  aves,  Mentita  formam,  et  pulcrior  adspici, 

Et  arte  nulla  gratiores  Permisit  incomtas  protervis 

Ingeminant  sine  lege  cantus  :  Fusa  comas  agitare  ventis. 

»n  VOL  xiv.  p.  46,  of  the  same  work,  an  elegant  Epigram  was  inserted,  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  Ode, 
^*»cnwas  written  by  Dr.  Inyon  of  Norfolk,  a  physician,  and  an  excellent  classical  scholar  :  — 

Ad  Authorem  Carminis  ad  Ornatissimam  Puellam 

O  cui  non  potuit,  quia  culta,  placere  puella. 
Qui  speras  Musam  posse  placere  tuam  !     M.] 
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to  Dr.  Mead,  [f]  which  is  conceived  with  great  address,  to  conciUate  the  patronage 
of  that  very  eminent  man.* 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with  what  authenticity, 'that  Johnson 
considered  Dr.  Birch  as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  him,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as 
a  bee  in  conversation  ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it 
becomes  a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties."  That  the  literature 
of  this  country  is  much  indebted  to  Birch's  activity  and  diligence  must  certainly 
be  acknowledged.  We  have  seen  that  Johnson  honoured  him  with  a  Greek 
Epigram  ;  and  his  correspondence  with  him,  during  many  years,  proves  that 
he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  him. 

"  TO    DR.    BIRCH. 

•  Thursday,  Sept.  29,  1743. 

"  Sir,— 

"  I  HOPE  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  have 
not  whom  else  I  can  apply  to  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs,  and  the  minister  Sunderland  ;  and  beg  that  you  will 
inform  [me]  where  I  may  find  them,  and  send  any  pamphlets,  etc.,  relating  to  them 
to  Mr.  Cave  to  be  perused  for  a  few  days  by.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  embarrassed  ;  yet  his  affection  for  his  mother 
was  so  warm,  and  so  liberal,  that  he  took  upon  himself  a  debt  of  hers,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  then  considerable  to  him.  This  appears  from  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Levett,  of  Lichfield,  the  original  of  which  lies  now  before  me. 

"  TO   MR.    LEVETT  ;     IN    LICHFIELD.. 

"  December  1,  1743. 

"  Sir,— 

"  I  AM  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  encroached  so  much  upon  your  forbearance 
with  respect  to  the  interest,  which  a  great  perplexity  of  affairs  hindered  me  from 
thinking  of  with  that  attention  that  I  ought,  and  which  I  am  not  immediately  able 
to  remit  to  you,  but  will  pay  it  (I  think  twelve  pounds)  in  two  months.  I  look 
upon  this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  that  mortgage,  as  my  own  debt ;  and  beg 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  directions  how  to  pay  it,  and  not  mention  it  to 
my  dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  this  in  less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it ; 
but  I  take  two  months  for  certainty,  and  beg  an  answer  whether  you  can  allow  me 
so  much  time.  I  think  myself  very  much  obliged  to  your  forbearance,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  you.  I  have  great  opportunities  of 
dispersing  any  thing  that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  make  public.  I  will  give  a  note 
for  the  money,  payable  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  any  one  here  that  you  shall  appoint. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

*^  And  most  humble  servant, 

"At  Mr.  Osborne's,  bookseller,  hi  Gray's  Inn."  '*  SaM.    JoHNSON. 

♦    •*  TO    DR.    MEAD. 

"  Sir, — That  the  "  Medicinal  Dictionary  "  is  dedicated  to  you.  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  reputa- 
tion for  superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate  :  and  you 
are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit ;  and  if 
otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  eminence. 

"  However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be  disappointed  ;  because  this  public  app>eal  to  your 
judgment  will  show  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of  my  readers,  and 
that  I  fear  his  censure  least,  whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  vour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  R.  James." 
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RICHARD   SAVAGE 

Johnson's  "  Life  of  Savage  "  published — The  Mystery  of  Savage's  parentage — Preface  to  Harleian 
Miscellany — "  Miscellaneous  Observations  of  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  " — Garrick,  Manager  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — Johnson's  "  Prologue  "  on  its  Opening — "  Plan  "  of  the  Dictionary  Addressed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield — Residence  in  Gough  Square — Founding  the  Club  in  Ivy  Lane — Writes  "  Life 
of  Roscommon  *' — Contributions  to  Dodsley's  Preceptor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  anything  in  1744  for  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine  but 
the  Preface.  [*]  His  **  Life  of  Barretier  "  was  now  re-pubhshed  in  a  pamphlet  by  itself. 
But  he  produced  one  work  this  year,  fully  __ 

sufficient  to  maintain    the  high  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired.     This  was  "  The  Life 
of  Richard  Savage";  [*]a  man,  of  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  speak    impartially,    without 
wondering  that  he  was  for  some  time  the 
intimate   companion    of  Johnson  ;    for  his 
character  *  was   marked   by  profligacy,  in- 
solence, and   ingratitude :   yet,  as    he   un- 
doubtedly had  a  warm  and  vigorous,  though 
unregulated  mind,  had  seen  hfe  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  been  much  in  the  company  of 
the  statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could 
communicate  to  Johnson  an  abundant  supply 
of  such  materials  as  his  philosophical  curi- 
osity most  eagerly  desired  ;  and,  as  Savage's 
niisfortunes  and  misconduct   had   reduced 
him  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as 
a  writer  for  his  bread,  his  visit  to  St.  John's 
Gate  naturally  brought  Johnson  and   him 
together.f 

*  As  a  specimen  of  his  temper,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  him  to  a  noble  Lord,  to  whom  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  but  who,  on  account  of  his 
^  conduct,  was  obliged  to  discard  him.  The  original 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust, 
«q.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel  learned  in  the  law : 
"  ^«?A<  Honourable  Brute  and  Booby, — 

"  I  nND  you  want   (as  Mr. is  pleased  to 

^t)  to  swear  away  my  life,  that  is,  the  life  of  your 
Cj^itor,  because  he  asks  you  for  a  debt. — The  public 
*°*U  soon  be  acquainted  with  this,  to  judge  whether 
you  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish  Evidence,  than  to  be 
*n  Irish  Peer. — I  defy  and  despise  you.  I  am, 
"  Your  determined  adversary, 

"R.  S." 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  understand 

(89) 


Mr  Richard  Savage, 

Son  of  the  Earl  Rivers. 
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It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson  and  Savage  were  sometimes  in  such 
extreme  indigence,*  that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodging  ;  so  that  they  have  wan- 
dered together  whole  nights  in  the  streets.!  Yet,  in  these  almost  mcredible  scenes 
of  distress,  we  may  suppose  that  Savage  mentioned  many  of  the  anecdotes  with 
which  Johnson  afterwards  enriched  the  life  of  this  unhappy  companion,  and  those 
of  other  Poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one  night  in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he 
walked  round  St.  James's-square  for  want  of  a  lodging,  they  were  not  at  all  depressed 
by  their  situation  ;  but,  in  high  spirits  and  brimful  of  patriotism,  traversed  the 
square  for  several  hours,  inveighed  against  the  minister,  and  "  resolved  they  would 
stand  by  their  country.''^ 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating  with  Savage,  who  was  habituated  to 
the  dissipation  and  licentiousness  of  the  town,  Johnson,  though  his  good  princifdes 
remained  steady,  did  not  entirely  preserve  that  conduct  for  which,  in  days  of  greater 
simplicity,  he  was  remarked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hector  ;  but  was  imperceptibly  led 
into  some  indulgences  which  occasioned  much  distress  to  his  virtuous  mind. 


that  Johnson,  "  being  an  admirer  of  genteel 
of  Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was  to  a 
52.     But  Sir  John's  notions  of  gentiUty  must 
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Facsimile  title-page,  reduced,    of  Johnson'' s  life 

of  John  Philip  Barretier  (1720-1740).  a  Prodigy 

of  learning  who  died  in  his  twentieth  year 


manners,  was  captivated  by  the  address  and  demeanour 
remarkable  degree  accomplished." — Hawkins's  "  Life,"  p. 
appear  somewhat  ludicrous,  from  his  stating  the  foUow- 
ing  circumstance  as  presumptive  evidence  that  Savage 
was  a  good  swordsman  :  "  That  he  understood  the 
exercise  of  a  gentleman's  weapon,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  use  made  of  it  in  that  rash  encounter  which  is  related 
in  his  life."  The  dexterity  here  alluded  to  was,  that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  ht  of  drunkenness,  stabbed  a 
man  at  a  coffee-house,  and  killed  him  :  for  which  he  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Johnson,  indeed,  describes  him  as  having  **  A  grave 
and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien  ;  but 
which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an 
engaging  easiness  of  manners."  How  highly  Johnson 
admired  him  for  that  knowledge  which  he  hiirnself  so 
much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  entertained  for 
him,  appears  from  the  following  lines  in  the  Gentleman* s 
Magazine  for  April,  1738,  which  I  am  assured  were 
written  by  Johnson  : 

Ad  RicARDUM  Savage. 

"  Humani  studium  generis  cui  pectore  fervet, 

O  colat  humanum  te  foveatque  genus." 

*  [The  following  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  ex- 
treme indigence,  when  he  pubUshed  the  "  Life  of 
Savage,"  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Stowe,  of  Apslcy,  in  Bedfordshire,  from  the 
information  of  Mr.  Walter  Harte,  author  of  the  "  Life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  : 

"  Soon  after  Savage's  '  Life  '  was  published,  Afr. 
Harte  dined  with  Edward  Cave,  and  occasionally 
praised  it.  Soon  after,  meeting  him.  Cave  said,  *  You 
made  a  man  very   happy  t'other  day.' — '  How  could 

that  be  ?  '  says   Harte  ;    '  nobody  was   there  but  our 

selves.'  Cave  answered,  by  reminding  him  that  a  plate— 
of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a  screen,  which  was  to^B 
Johnson,  dressed  so  shabbily,  that  he  did  not  choose  tc^= 
appear  ;  but  on  hearing  the  conversation,  he  was  highly==' 
delighted  with  the  encomiums  on  his  book."     M.] 

f  [As  Johnson  was  married  before  he  settled  icT^ 
London,  and  must  have  always  had  a  habitation  fo^K" 
his  wife,  some  readers  have  wondered  how  he  eve:^cr 
could  have  been  driven  to  stroll  about  with  Savages?  - 
all  night,  for  want  of  a  lodging.  But  it  should  l>-*^ 
remembered,   that  Johnson,   at  different  periods,  ha^il- 


xt  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an  authentic  and  favourable  account  of  his 
ordinary  friend  should  first  get  possession  of  the  pubhc  attention,  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the  Gentlemafi's  Magazine  for  August  of  tJie  year 
preceding  its  publication. 

■'  Mr.  Urban, — 

"  As  your  collections  show  how  often  you  have  owed  the  ornaments  of  your 
poetical  pages  to  the  correspondence  of  the  unfortunate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Savage, 
I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much  regard  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage  any  design 
*wat  may  have  a  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies  ;  and 
V^^'f-fofs.  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  entreat  you  to  inform  the  public,  th;it  his 
*ii«  w-iU  speedily  be  published  by  a  person  who  was  favoured  with  his  confidence,  and 
f^^«=*3ved  from  himself  an  account  of  most  of  the  transactions  which  he  proposes  to 
'**ejilion,  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  to  Swansea  in  Wales. 

"From  lliat  period,  to  his  death  in  the  prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be 
^OTitinu«Ki  from  materials  still  less  liable  to  objection  ;  his  own  letters,  and  those  of 
"is  friends,  some  of  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  abstracts  of  others 
*'*bjoint.'d  in  the  margin. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined  that  otliers  may  have  the  same  design  ;   but 

^S^rC'll|l  111  Iho  vicinity  of  London  :  and  his  Anances  certainly  would  not  admit  of  a  double  ntalilisliiuiMit. 
T^*i  thrrpfore.  he  spent  a  convivial  clay  in  London,  and  found  il  too  l.ile  to  rrtuni  to  nnv  country 
TT'^'l'nce  be  may  occasionally  have  had,  having  no  lodging  in  town,  he  vra&  obliged  to  pass  the  nighi  m 
^***ai*nncr  dmcribcd  aliovc  :  for  tbough.  at  that  period,  it  was  not  uncommon  lor  two  men  to  slnrp 
^pW,  Savagtr.  it  appears,  could  accommodate  him  u-ith  nothing  but  his  company  in  the  open  air. 

til' Epigmin  givpu  above,  which  doubtless  w  ""    -—--'-  ■ -' -■ -■ —  -' — 

'^•^-  -.     '.   1,,-fore  April,   1738.     See  p.  2H,  n. 


a  by  Johnson,  shows  that  their  acquaintance 
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as  it  is  not  credible  that  they  can  obtain  the  same  materials,  it  must  be  expected 
they  will  supply  from  invention  the  want  of  intelligence  ;  and  that  under  the  title 
of  '  The  Life  of  Savage,'  they  will  publish  only  a  novel,  filled  with  romantic 
adventures  and  imaginary  amours.  You  may  therefore,  perhaps,  gratify  the  lovers 
of  truth  and  wit,  by  giving  me  leave  to  inform  them  in  your  Magazine,  that  my 
account  will  be  published  in  8vo  by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  Lane." 

[No  signature,] 

In  February,  1744,  it  accordingly  came  forth  from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between 
whom  and  Johnson  I  have  not  traced  any  connexion,  except  the  casual  one  of  this 
publication.*  In  Johnson's  *'  Life  of  Savage,"  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  its 
moral  is  the  reverse  of — "  Respicere  exemplar  vitcB  morumque  jubebo,^^  a  very  useful 
lesson  is  inculcated  to  guard  men  of  warm  passions  from  a  too  free  indulgence  of 
them  ;  and  the  various  incidents  are  related  in  so  clear  and  animated  a  manner,  and 
illuminated  throughout  with  so  much  philosophy,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing narratives  in  the  English  language.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  me  that  upon  his 
return  from  Italy  he  met  with  it  in  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  its  author,  and 
began  to  read  it  while  he  was  standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chimney-piece. 
It  seized  his  attention  so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till 
he  had  finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he  found  his  arm  totally  benumbed. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  work  was  composed  is  a  wonderful  circumstance. 
Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages 
of  the  '  Life  of  Savage '  at  a  sitting ;   but  then  I  sat  up  all  night."  t 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his 
poetry  which  he  has  selected,  some  of  which  are  of  uncommon  merit.  We,  indeed, 
occasionally  find  such  vigour  and  such  point,  as  might  make  us  suppose  that  the 
generous  aid  of  Johnson  had  been  imparted  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  made 
this  remark  to  me  ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  quoted  from  the  poem  entitled  "  The 
Bastard,"  a  Hne  in  which  the  fancied  superiority  of  one  "  stamped  in  Nature's  mint 
with  ecstasy,"  is  contrasted  with  a  regular  lawful  descendant  of  some  great  and 
ancient  family  : 

"  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  published  some  years  before  Johnson  and  Savage 
were  acquainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical  disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong 
symptom  of  Johnson's  prejudice  against  players  ;  a  prejudice  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  following  causes  :  first,  the  imperfection  of,  his  organs,  which  were 
so  defective  that  he  was  not  susceptible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  theatrical 
excellence  produces  upon  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  secondly,  the  cold  rejection 
of  his  tragedy  ;  and,  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garrick,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
who  had  come  to  London  at  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a  much  more  prosperous 
state  than  himself,  and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rated  low,  compared  with 
his  own.  His  being  outstripped  by  his  pupil  in  the  race  of  immediate  fame,  as  well 
as  of  fortune,  probably  made  him  feel  some  indignation,  as  thinking  that  whatever 
might  be  Garrick's  merits  in  his  art,  the  reward  was  too  great  when  compared  with 
what  the  most  successful  efforts  of  literary  labour  could  attain.  At  all  periods  of  his 
life,  Johnson  used  to  talk  contemptuously  of  players,  but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of 
them  with  peculiar  acrimony  ;  for  which,  perhaps,  there  was  formerly  too  much 
reason,  from  the  licentious  and  dissolute  manners  of  those  engaged  in  that  profession. 

♦  [Cave  gave  Johnson  fifteen  guineas  for  this  book.     Roberts's  name  also  figures  on  the  "  Life  of 
Barretier,"  1744,  and  the  "Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Macbeth,"  1755.     R.  I.] 
t  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  35. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a  change  has  taken  place,  that 
then;  is  no  longer  room  for  surli  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's 
triumphing  over  his  pupil,  David  Garrick.     When  that  great  actor  had  played  some 
little  time  at  Goodman's  lields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to  see  him  perform,  and 
afterwards  passed  the  evening  at  a  tavern  with  him  and  old  Giffard.     Johnson,  who 
was  ever  depreciating  stage-players,  after  censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis, 
wliich  Garrick  had  committed  in  the  cnurse  of  that  night's  acting,  said.   "  The 
playefs.  Sir,  have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run  on,  without  any  regard 
either  to  accent  ur  emphasis."     Both  Garrick  and  Giffard  were  offended  at  this 
saFca.sm,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  it ;  upon  which  Johnson  rejoined,  "  Well  now, 
I'll  give  you  something 
to  speak,  with  which 
you  nre  little  acquain- 
ted, and  then  we  shall 
see  howjiisl  my  obser- 
vation is.      That  shall 
be  the  criterion.      Let 
me  hear  you  repeat  the 
ninth  Commandment, 
'Thou  shall  not  bear 
laisc   witness    against 
thy    neighbour.'  " 
Both  tried  at  it,  said 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  both 
mistook  the  emphasis, 
which  should  be  upon 
"oiiadfaise  witness* 
iuhnson    put    them 
"ght.  and  enjoyed  his 
'ictaty    with     great 
elee. 

His  "  Life  of  Sav- 
*S<?  *■  was  no  sonner 
published,  than  the 
"oUovfing  liberal  praise 
_„  *  given  to  it,  in  Tlu- 
^^^mpion,  a  periodiiMl 

I  luspcct  Di.  'I'l.vloi 
*iuc<tur*t(-  in  tliin  Stat'  ■ 
't.  Hir  miplia-vis  -liould 


acli  prohibitcil  in  tl 


7,**>phi.i'v  but  on!' 
^*«(iclly  enunciated. 
,.  IS  moduatc  cmpi 
^'•wW   be  placL-il  on  i 
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paper  :  "  This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to  its  author,  as  just  and  well 
written  a  piece,  as  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  that 
it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly  stands  very  little  in  need  of  this  recommendation. 
As  to  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  person,  whose  memoirs  compose  this 
work,  it  is  certainly  penned  with  equal  accuracy  and  spirit,  of  which  I  am  so 
much  the  better  judge,  as  I  know  many  of  the  facts  mentioned  to  be  strictly 
true,  and  very  fairly  related.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  story  of  Mr.  Savage, 
but  innumerable  incidents  relating  to  other  persons,  and  other  affairs,  which  renders 
this  a  very  amusing,  and,  withal,  a  very  instructive  and  valuable  performance.  The 
author's  observations  are  short,  significant,  and  just,  as  his  narrative  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  well  disposed.  His  reflections  open  to  all  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  more  just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a  more  improving, 
treatise,  on  all  the  excellences  and  defects  of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be  found 
in  our  own,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  language."  * 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made  him  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  story. 
however  extraordinary  and  improbable.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  question  his 
being  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  of  whose  unrelenting  barbarity  he  so 
loudly  complained,  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  so  strong  and  affecting 
a  manner  in  Johnson's  Life  of  him.  Johnson  was  certainly  well  warranted  in 
publishing  his  narrative,  however  offensive  it  might  be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations, 

jg^  efailC  ^f^f  -^-M/^^  ^^,prvft  if  cu^^ 

Facsimile  of  a  letter  from  Richard  Savage  to  Dr.  Thomas  Birch. 

because  her  alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  conduct  to  her  son,  and  shameful  avowal  of 
guilt,  were  stated  in  a  *'  Life  of  Savage  "  now  lying  before  me,  which  came  out  so  early 
as  1727,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  confute  it,  or  to  punish  the  author  or 

♦  This  character  of  the  "  Life  of  Savage  "  was  not  wTittcn  by  Fielding,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  most 
probably  by  Ralph,  who,  as  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Partners  of  The  Champion,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple  Inn,  succeeded  Fielding  in  his  share  of  the  paper,  before  the  date  of  that 
eulogium. 


jKuu.  35) 


LADY    MACCLESFIELD 


pldces  ol  residence  thai  Jolimciii  diclaled 
bom   in  the  distance  Holborn  Hill,  now   Hoi 

St.  Andrei 


779.  HoJli.)m  ci 


pnntcr  as  a  libeller  ;  but  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  should  be  glad  to  find 
liie  shocking  tale  not  true  ;  and  from  a  respectable  gentleman  *  connected  with  the 
Iidy's  family,  I  have  received  such  information  and  remarks,  as,  joined  to  my  own 
lotiuiries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least  somewhat  doubtful,  especially  when  we 
titisider  that  it  must  have  originated  from  the  person  himself  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Richard  Savage. 

If  the  maxim,  falsum  in  uno,  falsum  in  omnibus,  were  to  be  received  without 
qualification,  the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative,  as  conveyed  to  us,  would  be 
aanilulated  ;  for  it  contains  some  assertions  which,  beyond  a  question,  are  not 
tuie, 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  behef  that  the  Earl  Rivers,  on  account  of  a  criminal 
o'liiicKion  with  whom,  Lady  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have  been  divorced  from  her 
Dusbaod,  by  Act  of  Parhament.f  had  a  peculiar  anxiety  about  the  child  which  she 
"T*  to  him,  it  is  alleged  that  his  Lordship  gave  him  his  own  name,  and  had  it  duly 
^ftwiJed  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  I  have  carefully  inspected  that 
ttpster,  but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  found.f 

*  ^iit  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  Esq.,  one  al  bis  Majesty's  Counsel. 

tie97. 

!  [Mr.  Cust's  reasoning,  with  respect  to  the  filiation  oi  Richard  Savage,  always  appeared  to  me- 
itrantly  iini^tislactory  ;  and  is  entirely  overturned  by  the  following  decisive  observations,  for  which 
tlMnadrr  in  indebted  to  the  unwearied  researches  of  Mr.  Bindley,— The  story  on  which  Mr.  Cust  so  much 
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2.  It  is  stated  that  "  Lady  Macclesfield,  having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very 
uneasy  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  confession  of  adultery  the  most 
obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty  "  ;  and  Johnson,  assuming 

this  to  be  true,  stigmatizes  her  with  indig- 

__ nation,  as  "The  wretch  who  had,  without 

scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adultress."* 
But  I  have  perused  the  Journals  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  period  of  her 
divorce,  and  there  find  it  authentically 
ascertained,  that,  so  far  from  voluntarily 
submitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of 
adultery,  she  made  a  strenuous  defence 
by  her  Counsel ;  the  bill  having  been  first 
moved  15th  of  January,  1697-8,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  proceeded  on  (with 
various  applications  for  time  to  bring  up 
witnesses  at  a  distance,  etc.),  at  intervals, 
till  the  3rd  of  March,  when  it  passed.  It 
was  brought  to  the  Commons,  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Lords,  the  5th  of  March, 
proceeded  on  the  7th,  10th,  11th,  14th, 
and  15th,  on  which  day,  after  a  full  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
hearing  of  Counsel,  it  was  reported  with- 
out amendments,  passed,  and  carried  to 
the  Lords.  That  Lady  Macclesfield  was 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
accused,  cannot  be  denied  :  but  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  the  person  calling 
himself  Richard  Savage  was  her  son. 
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Facsimile  of  title-page  (reduced)  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Johnson  which  contained  the  plan  for  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
(1676-1746)  was  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  edition  of  Shakspeare 
was  published  in  1744. 


relies,  that  Savage  was  a  supposititious  child,  not 
the  son  of  Lord  Rivers  and  Lady  Macclesfield,  but  the 
offspring  of  a  shoemaker,  introduced  in  consequence 
of  her  real  son's  death,  was,  without  doubt.'grounded 
on  the  circumstance. of  Lady  Macclesfield  having, 
in  1696,  previously  to  the  birth  of  Savage,  had  a 
daughter  by  the  Earl  Rivers,  who  died  in  her  infancy : 
a  fact,  which,  as  the  same  gentleman  observes  to 
me,  was  proved  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on 
Lord  Macclesfield's  Bill  of  Divorce.  Most  fictions 
of  this  kind  have  some  admixture  of  truth  in  them.     M.] 

[From  "  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield's  Case,"  which,  in  1697-8,  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  in  order  to 
procure  an  act  of  divorce,  it  appears,  that  "  Ann,  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  under  the  name  of  Madam 
Smith,  in  Fox  Court,  near  Brook  Street.  Holborn,  was  delivered  of  a  male  child  by  Mrs.  Wright,  a 
midwife,  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  January,  1696-7,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  was  baptized  on 
the  Monday  following,  and  registered  by  the  name  of  Richard,  the  son  of  John  Smith,  by  Mr.  Burbridge. 
assistant  to  Dr.  Manningham's  curate  for  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  :  that  the  child  was  christened  on 
Monday,  the  18th  of  January,  in  Fox  Court ;  and,  from  the  privacy,  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Burbidge 
to  be  '  a  by-blow  or  bastard.'  "  It  also  appears,  that  during  her  delivery  the  lady  wore  a  mask  ;  and 
that  Mary  Pegler,  on  the  next  day  after  the  baptism  (Tuesday)  took  a  male-child,  whose  mother  was 
called  Madam  Smith,  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pheasant,  in  Fox  Court,  (running  from  Brook  Street  into 
Gray's  Inn  Lane),  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lee. 

Conformable  to  this  statement  is  the  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  which  is  as  follows, 
and  which  unquestionably  records  the  baptism  of  Richard  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Rivers  gave  his  own 
Christian  name,  prefixed  to  the  assumed  surname  of  his  mother  :  "  Jan.  1696-7.  Richard,  son  of  John 
Smith  and  Mary,  in  Fox  Court,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  baptized  the  18th."     J.  B.] 

♦  [No  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  the  Courts,  on  confession  of  the  party.     There  must  be  proofs.      K.] 
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It  has  been  said  that  when  Earl  Rivers  was  dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all 
his  natural  children,  he  was  informed  by  Lady  Macclesfield  that  her  son  by  him 
was  dead.  \Miether,  then,  shall  we  believe  that  this  was  a  mabgnant  lie,  invented 
by  a  mother  to  prevent  her  own  cliild  from  receiving  the  bounty  of  his  father, 
which  was  accordingly  the  consequence,  if  the  person  whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was 
her  son  ;  or  shall  we  not  rather  beUe\"e  that  the  person  who  then  assumed  the  name 
of  Richard  Savage  was  an  impostor,  being  in  reality  the  son  of  the  shoemaker, 
under  whose  wife's  care  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed  :  that  ifter  the  death 
of  the  real  Richard  Savage,  he  attempted  to  personate  him  ;  and  that  the  fraud 
being  known  to  Lady  Macclesfield,  he  was  therefore  repulsed  by  her  with  just 
resentment. 

There  b  a  strong  circumstance  in  support  of  the  last  supposition,  though  it  has 
been  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  unnatural  conduct,  and 
that  is,  her  having  prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  a  legacy  left  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  his  godmother.  For  if  there  were  such  a  legacy  left,  his  not  being  able 
lo  obtain  payment  of  it  must  be  imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he  was  not  the 
real  person.  The  jnst  inference  should  be,  that  by  the  death  of  Lady  Macclesfield's 
fiiild  before  its  godmother,  the  legacy  became  lapsed,  and  therefore  that  Johnson's 
Kicliard  Savage  was  an  impostor. 

Ji  lie  had  a  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could  not  ha\  e  found  any  difficulty  in 
f«oveting  it ;   for  had  the  executors  resisted  his  clami   tht  whole  costs   as  well  as 


FETTER    LANE 

a  among  Jubnwn'j  many 
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the  legacy,  must  have  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  had  been  the  child  to  whom  it  was 
given. 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled  fire,  rudeness,  pride,  meanness,  and 
ferocity  of  his  character,*  concur  in  making  it  credible  that  he  was  fit  to  plan  and 
carry  on  an  ambitious  and  daring  scheme  of  imposture,  similar  instances  of  which 
have  not  been  wanting  in  higher  spheres,  in  the  history  of  different  countries,  and 
have  had  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  companion  of  Johnson,  (who,  through  whatever 
medium  he  was  conveyed  into  this  world, — be  it  ever  so  doubtful  "To  whom  related, 
or  by  whom  begot,"  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  no  common  endowments),  we 
must  allow  the  weight  of  general  repute  as  to  his  Status  or  parentage,  though  illicit ; 
and  supposing  him  to  be  an  impostor,  it  seems  strange  that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the 
nephew  of  Lady  Macclesfield,  should  patronise  him,  and  even  admit  him  as  a 
guest  in  his  family,  f  Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear  very  suspicious,  that  three 
different  accounts  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  one  published  in  The  Plain 
Dealer  in  1724,  another  in  1727,  and  another  by  the  powerful  pen  of  Johnson, 
in  1744,  and  all  of  them  while  Lady  Macclesfield  was  alive,  should,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  attacks  upon  her,  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  any  public 
and  effectual  contradiction. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  the  case,  as  fairly  as  I 
can  ;  and  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  world  must  vibrate  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  was  the  truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  censured,  as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedingly 
curious,  and  very  intimately  connected  with  Johnson,  both  as  a  man  and  an 
author.  J 

He  this  year  wrote  the  ''  Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany.";  [*]  The  selection 
of  the  pamphlets  of  which  it  was  composed  was  made  by  Mr.  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager 

♦  Johnson's  companion  appears  to  have  persuaded  that  lofty-minded  man  that  he  resembled  him 
in  having  a  noble  pride  ;  for  Johnson,  after  painting  in  strong  colours  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Tjrr- 
connel  and  Savage,  asserts  that  "  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage,  indeed,  never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a  recon- 
ciliation :  he  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult."  But  the  respectable  gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Savage,  after  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  discarded 
him,  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  Lordship's  Chaplain,  in  which  he  requests  him,  in  the 
humblest  manner,  to  represent  his  case  to  the  Viscount. 

t  Trusting  to  Savage's  information,  Johnson  represents  this  unhappy  man's  being  received  as  a 
companion  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  pensioned  by  his  Lordship,  as  posterior  to  Savage's  conviction  and 
pardon.  But  I  am  assured,  that  Savage  had  received  the  voluntary  bounty  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  had 
been  dismissed  by  him  long  before  the  murder  was  committed,  and  that  his  Lordship  was  very  instru- 
mental in  procuring  Savage's  pardon,  by  his  intercession  with  the  Queen,  through  Lady  Hertford.  If, 
therefore,  he  had  tfeen  desirous  of  preventing  the  publication  by  Savage,  he  would  have  left  him  to  his 
fate.  Indeed  I  must  observe,  that  although  Johnson  mentions  that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  patronage  of 
Savage  was  "  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,"  the  great 
biographer  has  forgotten  that  he  himself  has  mentioned,  that  Savage's  story  had  been  told  several 
years  before  in  The  Plain  Dealer  ;  from  which  he  quotes  this  strong  saying  of  the  generous  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  that  the  "  inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his  father." 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Lady  Macclesfield  and  her  relations  might  still  wish 
that  her  story  should  not  be  brought  into  more  conspicuous  notice  by  the  satirical  pen  of  Savage. 

J  Miss  Mason,  after  having  forfeited  the  title  of  Lady  Macclesfield  by  divorce,  was  married  to  Colonel 
Brett,  and,  it  is  said,  was  well  known  in  all  the  polite  circles.  Colley  Gibber,  I  am  informed,  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  her  taste  and  judgment  as  to  genteel  life  and  manners,  that  he  submitted  every  scene  of  his 
"  Careless  Husband  "  to  Mrs.  Brett's  revisal  and  correction.  Colonel  Brett  was  reported  to  be  too  free 
in  his  gallantry  with  his  Lady's  maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room  one  day  in  her  own  house,  and 
found  the  Colonel  and  her  maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  She  tied  a  white  handkerchief  round  her 
husband's  neck,  which  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  had  discovered  his  intrigue  ;  but  she  never  at 
any  time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  This  incident,  as  I  am  told,  gave  occasion  to  the  well-wrought  scene 
of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Easy  and  Edging. 
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curioMty  and  indefati- 
gable diligence,  who 
first  exerted  that  spirit 
o(  inquiry  into  the 
literature  of  the  old 
English  ttxiters,  by 
which  the  works  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet 
liave  of  late  been  so 
signally  illustrated. 

In  1745  he  pul>- 
lished  a  pamplilet  en* 
titled,  "  Miscellaneous 
Obser\'ations  on  Uie 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
with  Remarks  on  Sir 
T.  H,"s  (Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's)  Edition  of 
ShaJcspearc."  [*]  To 
wllich  he  affixed  pro- 
posals for  a  ni-w  edition 
of  that  poet. 

As  we  do  not  trace 
any    thing  else   pub- 
lished by  him  during 
the  course  of  this  ye;ir, 
*e      may     conjectiiii 
that  he  was  occupii  > 
entirely    wiUi    tli.i 
■work.      But  the  littlr 
encouragement   which 
Was  given  by  the  pub- 
^c  to  his  anonymous 
pMyojals  for  the  exe- 
(Sition  of  a  task  whicli 
"Mburton  was  known 
*f»  have    undertaken, 
probably  damped  his 
"dour.His  pamphlet, 
hovfei-er,    was    higiily 
"teemed,  and  was  for- 
fMiate  enough    to   obtain  the    approbation   ev 


llUrlly  brflrt    LoHK') 


SIMON    FRASIiR,    LORD    LOVAT    (6.   1K76(?J,  JL   1747) 

'45  and  was  caplmcd  aftei  (he  bailie  ol  Cullo- 


He  Icok  pan  in  lie  rebellion 
dm.  The  Hoase  .il  Lurds 
brliuaded  on  April  »tli,  1747. 


n  guilty  ol  hijtb  treason,  and  be  h 
h'jlarly  courtier  and  leUa--wriler.  Loi 
rjttiit.  and  hvpocrilr. 


-     -„      -      -   — -    -r^ of   the  supercilious  Warburion 

''"nsell,  who.  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare  pubUshed  two  years  afterwards,  thus 
"laitioni^d  it :  "  As  to  all  those  things  which  have  been  published  under  tlie  titles 
^  tsjiiys,  Remarks,  Observations,  etc.,  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  Critical 
^"tdsnn  Macbeth,  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and  written,  as  appears, 
°V  »  man  of  [larts  and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  serious  notice." 

Of  tliis  flattering  distinction  shown  to  him  by  Warburton,  a  very  grateful  remem- 
"*o«  was  ever  entertained  by  Johnson,  who  said,  "  He  praised  me  at  a  time  when 
'  was  of  value  to  me." 
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In  1746  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still  employed  upon  his  Shakspeare,  which 
perhaps  he  laid  aside  for  a  time,  upon  account  of  the  high  expectations  which  were 
formed  of  Warburton's  edition  of  that  great  poet.      It  is  somewhat  curious  that  his 

literary  career  appears  to  have  been 
almost  totally  suspended  in  the  years 
1745  and  1746,  those  years  which 
were  marked  by  a  civil  war  in  Great 
Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt  was 
made  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  the  throne.  That  he  had  a  ten- 
derness for  that  unfortunate  House, 
is  well  known  ;  and  some  may  fanci- 
fully imagine  that  a  sympathetic 
anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  his 
intellectual  powers  :  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was,  during 
this  time,  sketching  the  outlines  of 
his  great  philological  work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those 
years  are  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover. This  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  might  afford  some  entertainment 
to  see  how  he  then  expressed  him- 
self to  his  private  friends  concerning 
State  affairs.  Dr.  Adams  informs 
me,  that  "  At  this  time  a  favourite 
object  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
was  '  The  Life  of  Alfred  ; '  in  which, 
from  the  warmth  with  which  he 
spoke  about  it,  he  would,  I  beheve, 
had  he  been  master  of  his  own  will, 
have  engaged  himself,  rather  than  on 
any  other  subject." 

In  1747,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  was 
enriched  by  him  with  live  short  poetical  pieces,  distinguished  by  three  asterisks. 
The  first  is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer.  Whether  the  Latin  was  his,  or  not,  I  have  never  heard,  though  I  should  think 
it  probably  was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the  English  ;  as  to  which,  my  only  cause 
of  doubt  is,  that  his  sHghting  character  of  Hanmer  as  an  editor,  in  his  "  Observations 
on  Macbeth,"  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  Epitaph.  It  may  be  said,  that  there 
is  the  same  contrariety  between  the  character  in  the  Observations,  and  that  in  his 
own  Preface  to  Shakspeare  ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  one  publi- 
cation and  the  other,  whereas  the  Observations  and  the  Epitaph  came  close  together. 

The  others  are,  "  To  Miss ,  on  her  giving  the  Author  a  gold  and  silk  net-work 

Purse  of  her  own  wea\'ing  "  ;  "  Stella  in  Mourning  "  ;  "  The  Winter's  Walk  "  ;  "  An 
Ode  "  ;  and,  "  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady."  I  am  not  positive  that  all  these  were  his 
productions  ;  ♦  but  as  "  The  Winter's  Walk  "  has  never  been  controverted  to  be  his, 

♦  [In  the  Universal  Visiter,  to  which  Johnson  contributed,  the  mark,  which  is  affixed  to  some  pieces 
unquestionably  his,  is  also  found  subjoined  to  others,  of  which  he  certainly  was  not  the  author.     The 
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and  all  of  them  have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  ta  conclude  Uiat  they  arc  all 
wrilleti  by  the  samt^  hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find  a  passage  very 
;actcristic  of  liim,  being  a  learned  description  of  the  gout, 

"  I'nhappy.  whom  to  beds  ol  p.iin 
Arihtilick  tyranny  consigns  :  " 

1  the  following  note,  "  The  author  being  ill  of  the  gout  "  ;  but  Johnson  was 

not  attacked  with  that  distemper  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  life.  May  not  this, 
however,  be  a  poetical  fiction  ?  Why  may  not  a  poet  suppose  himself  to  have  the 
gout  as  well  as  suppose  himself  to  be  in  love,  of  which  we  liave  innumerable  instances, 
and  which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed  by  Johnson  in  his  "  Life  of  Cowley  ?  "  I 
have  also  some  difficulty  to  'believe  that  he  could  produce  such  a  group  of  concetls  as 
appear  in  the  verses  to  Lyce,  in  which  he  claims  for  this  ancient  personage  as  good 
^^^l^bt  to  be  assimilated  to  heaven,  as  nymphs  whom  other  poets  have  flattered  :  he 
^^Hnfore  ironically  ascribes  to  ber  the  attributes  of  the  sky,  in  such  stanzas  as  this  : 


■  Het  tn-th  Ihc  night  with  da'hnns  die 
She"s  itarr'd  with  pimplps  o'er  ; 
Her  totiguc  hke  nimble  lighlntng  phe: 
And  can  with  lltunder  roar." 


I  very  advanced  age  he  could  condescend  to  trifle  in  namby-pamby  rhymes. 


to  have  been  written  by  bim.     Some  ol  them 

is  believed,  waa  aillictn)  with  the  gout.     The 

Mrs.  William'9   Miscdlanit^,  and  atv.  unqurationably. 
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to  please  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  her  daughter,  he  may  have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed 
such  a  piece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition  of  "  The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  concluding 
line  is  much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was  afterwards  printed ;  for  in  subsequent 
editions,  after  praying  Stella  to  *'  snatch  him  to  her  arms,"  he  says, 

"  And  shield  me  from  the  ills  of  life." 

Whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

**  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life." 

A  horror  at  hfe  in  general  is  more  consonant  with  Johnson's  habitual  gloomy  cast 
of  thought. 

I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  energy  the  following  verses,  wliich  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  this  year ;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  say 
they  were  his  own.  Indeed  one  of  the  best  critics. of  our  age  suggests  to  me,  that 
"  the  word  indifferently  being  used  in  the  sense  of  witlwut  concern^  and  being  also  very 
unpoetical,  renders  it  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  his  composition :  " 

"  On  Lord  Lo vat's  Execution. 


<( 


Pity'd  by  ^ntle  minds,  Kilmarnock  died  ; 
The  brave,  Balmerino,  were  on  thy  side  ; 
Radcliffe,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth, 
Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth, 
Beheld  his  death  so  decently  unmov'd, 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  brave  approv'd. 
But  Lo  vat's  fate  indifferently  we  view. 


True  to  no  King,  to  no  religion  true  : 
No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done  ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son  ; 
No  Tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was  ; 
No  Whig  compassions,  for  he  left  the  cause  ; 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave  ! 
The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave !  "* 


This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David  Garrick,  having  become  joint  patentee 
and  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  Johnson  honoured  his  opening  of  it  with  a 
Prologue,  [*]  which  for  just  and  manly  dramatic  criticism  on  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  stage,  as  well  as  for  poetical  excellence, f  is  unrivalled.  Like  the  celebrated 
Epilogue  to  the  "  Distressed  Mother,"  it  was,  during  the  season,  often  called  for  by 
the  audience.  The  most  striking  and  brilliant  passages  of  it  have  been  so  often 
repeated  and  are  so  well  recollected  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  of  poetry, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  them  out.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December  this  year,  he  inserted  an  "  Ode  on  Winter,"  which  is,  I  think,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  his  genius  for  lyric  poetry. 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the  epoch,  when  Johnson's  arduous  and 
important  work,  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  was  announced  to  the 
world,  by  the  publication  of  its  Plan  or  "  Prospectus." 

♦  These  verses  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief  figure  in  them  ; 
for  he  was  undoubtedly  brave.  His  pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  (in  which,  by  the  way,  I  have 
heard  Mr.  David  Hume  observe,  that  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  speeches  of  Mr.  Murray,  now  Karl  of 
Mansfield,  authentically  given)  was  very  remarkable.  When  asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to 
Sir  Everard  Fawkcner,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest  witnesses  against  him,  he  answered,  "  I  only  wish 
him  joy  of  his  young  wife."  And  after  sentence  of  death,  in  the  horrible  terms  in  such  cases  of  treason, 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  was  retiring  from  the  bar,  he  said,  "  Fare  you  well,  my  Lords,  we  shall 
not  all  meet  again  in  one  place."  He  lx;haved  with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution,  and  called  out, 
**  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid  mori." 

t  My  friend  Mr.  Courtenay,  whose  eulogy  on  Johnson's  Latin  Poetry  has  been  inserted  in  tliis  Work, 
is  no  less  happy  in  praising  his  English  Poetry. 

But  hark,  he  sings  !    the  strain  e'en  Pope  admires  ; 

Indignant  virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 

Sublime  as  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays. 

And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  praise  ;  — 

In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age. 

And  Shakspeare's  sun  relumes  the  clouded  stage. 
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How  long  this  immense  undertaking  had  been  the  object  of  his  contemplation, 
I  do  not  know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  attained  to  that  astonishing 
knowledge  of  our  language,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  realise  a  design  of  such  extent 
and  accumulated  difficulty.  He  told  me  that  *'  it  was  not  the  effect  of  particular 
study  ;  but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insensibly."  I  have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  James  Dodsley  that  several  years  before  this  period,  when  Johnson  was  one 
day  sitting  in  his  brother  Robert's  shop,  he  heard  his  brother  suggest  to  him  that  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  would  be  a  work  that  would  be  well  received  by 
the  public ;  that  Johnson  seemed  at  first  to  catch  at  the  proposition,  but,  after  a 
pause,  said,  in  his  abrupt  decisive  manner,  "  I  beUeve  I  shall  not  undertake  it."  That 
he,  however,  had  bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  subject,  before  he  published  his 
*'  Plan,"  is  evident  from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  accurate  views  which  it  exhibits ; 
and  we  find  him  mentioning  in  that  tract,  that  many  of  the  writers  whose  testimonies 
were  to  be  produced  as  authorities,  were  selected  by  Pope  ;  which  proves  that  he 
had  been  furnished,  probably  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  with  whatever  hints  that 
eminent  poet  had  contributed  towards  a  great  literary  project,  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  important  consideration  in  a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  Johnson,  single  and  unaided,  for  the 
execution  of  a  work,  which  in  other  countries  has  not  been  effected  but  by  the 
co-operating  exertions  of  many,  were  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  Mr.  Charles  Hitch, 
Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  two  Messieurs  Longman,  and  the  two  Messieurs  Knapton. 
The  price  stipulated  was  ;f  1,575. 

The  **  Plan  "  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  a  nobleman  who  was  very  ambitious  of 
literary  distinction,  and  who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design,  had  expressed 
himself  in  terms  very  favourable  to  its  success.  There  is,  perhaps  in  every  thing  of 
any  consequence,  a  secret  history  which  it  would  be  amusing  to  know,  could  we  have 
it  authentically  communicated.  Johnson  told  me,*  "  Sir,  the  way  in  which  the  plan 
of  my  Dictionary  came  to  be  inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  this  :  I  had 
neglected  to  write  it  by  the  time  appointed.  Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to 
have  it  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  delay, 
that  it  might  be  better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his  desire.  I  said  to  my 
friend,  Dr.  Bathurst, "  Now,  if  any  good  comes  of  my  addressing  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
it  will  be  ascribed  to  deep  policy,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  casual  excuse  for 
laziness." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  "  Plan  "  has  not  only  the  substantial 
merit  of  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  but  that  the  language  of 
it  is  unexceptionally  excellent ;  it  being  altogether  free  from  that  inflation  of 
style,  and  those  uncommon  but  apt  and  energetic  words,  which  in  some  of  his 
writings  have  been  censured,  with  more  petulance  than  justice ;  and  never 
was  there  a  more  dignified  strain  of  compliment  than  that  in  which  he  courts 
the  attention  of  one  who,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  believe,  would  be  a  respectable 
patron. 

"  With  regard  to  question  of  purity  or  propriety  (says  he),  I  was  once  in  doubt 
whether  I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too  much  in  attempting  to  decide  them, 
and  whether  my  province  was  to  extend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question,  and 
the  display  of  the  suffrages  on  each  side  ;  but  I  have  been  since  determined  by  your 
Lordship's  opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgment,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  support  what  appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and  reason.     Ausonius 

♦  September  22,  1777,  going  from  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  to  see  Islam. 
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ight  that  modesty  forbade 
him  to  plead  inability  for  a  task 
to  which  Cssar  had  judged  him 
equal : 


And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that 
since  you,  whose  authority  in 
our  lan^age  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commis- 
sioned me  to  declare  ray  own 
opinion,  I  shall  be  considered 
asexercisinga  kind  of  vicarious 
iurisdiction ;  and  that  the  power 
which  might  have  been  denied 
lomy  own  claim,  will  be  readily 
allowed  me  as  the  delegate  of 
your  Lordship." 

This  passage  proves,  that 
Jiihnson's  addressing  his 
'■  Plan  "  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
wasniit  merely  in  consequence 
I'l  the  result  of  a  report  by 
means  of  Dodsley,  that  the 
EwHavoured  the  design  ;  but 
tliat  there  had  been  a  particular 
communication  with  liis  Lord- 
sliij)  concerning  it.  Dr.  Taylor 
!olil  me  that  Jolmson  sent  his  "  Plan  "  to  him  in  manuscript,  for  his  perusal ;  and 
tliat  when  it  was  lying  upon  his  table,  Mr.  WiUiam  Whitehead  happened  to  pay 
him  i  visit,  and  being  shown  it,  was  highly  pleased  with  such  parts  of  it  as  he 
hail  time  to  read,  and  begged  to  take  it  home  with  Iiim,  which  he  was  allowed 
I"  do ;  that  from  him  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  carried  it  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.  Wlien  Taylor  observed  this  might  be  an  advantage,  Jolmson 
rejilicd,  "  No,  Sir,  it  would  have  come  out  with  more  bloom,  if  it  had  not  been 
B  before  by  anybody." 

"le  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another  noble  author,  appears  from  the  following 
1  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  Dr.  Birch  : 

"Caledon.  Dec.  30.  1747. 
*  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to 
)  Chesterfield.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  I  think  the  specimen  is 
fot  llie  best  that  I  have  ever  read.  Most  specimens  disgust,  rather  than  prejudice 
■  favour  of  the  work  to  follow  ;  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  is  good,  and 
juments  arc  properly  and  modestly  expressed.  However,  some  expressions 
jbe  cavilled  at,  but  they  are  trifles.  I'll  mention  one  :  the  barren  Laurel.  The 
I  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  whatever ;  it  bears  fruits  and  flowers.  Scd  hee 
tnugte,  and  I  have  great  expectations  from  the  performance."  ■!■ 

lat   he   was  fully    aware    of    the   arduous   nature   of    the    undertaking,    he 
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acknowledges  ;  and  shows  himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
"  Plan  "  ;  but  he  had  a  noble  consciousness  of  his  own  abilities,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  on  with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at  his  Dictionary,  when  the  following  dialogue 
ensued.  "  Adams  :  This  is  a  great  work,  Sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all  the  etymolo- 
gies ?  Johnson  :  Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others  ; 
and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has  published  a  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs, 
who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh.  Adams  :  But,  Sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years  ?  Johnson  :  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.  Adams  : 
But  the  French  Academy,  which  consists  of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  com- 
pile their  Dictionary.  Johnson  :  Sir,  thus  it  is.  This  is  the  proportion.  Let  me  see  ; 
forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  propor- 
tion of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman."  With  so  much  ease  and  pleasantry  could 
he  talk  of  that  prodigious  labour  which  he  had  undertaken  to  execute. 

The  public  has  had  from  another  pen,*  a  long  detail  of  what  had  been  done  in 
this  country  by  prior  Lexicographers  ;  and  no  doubt  Johnson  was  wise  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  so  far  as  they  went ;  but  the  learned,  yet  judicious  research  of 
etymology,  the  various,  yet  accurate  display  of  definition,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
authorities,  were  reserved  for  the  superior  mind  of  our  great  philologist.  For  the 
mechanical  part  he  employed,  as  he  told  me,  six  amanuenses  ;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered by  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  hostile, 
that  five  of  them  were  of  that  country.  There  were  two  Messieurs  Macbean  ;  Mr. 
Shiels,  who  we  shall  hereafter  see  partly  wrote  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  to  which 
the  name  of  Cibber  is  affixed  ;  f  Mr.  Stewart,  son  of  Mr.  George  Stewart,  bookseller 
at  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth  of  these  humble  assistants  was  Mr. 
Peyton,  who,  I  believe,  taught  French,  and  published  some  elementary  tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers,  Johnson  showed  a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far 
as  they  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  elder  Mr.  Macbean  had  afterwards  the  honour  of 
being  Librarian  to  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  many  years,  but  was  left  without 
a  shQHng.  Johnson  wrote  for  him  a  Preface  to  ''  A  System  of  Ancient  Geography  "  ; 
and,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Thurlow,  got  him  admitted  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charter- 
house. For  Shiels,  who  died  of  a  consumption,  he  had  much  tenderness  ;  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  some  choice  sentences  in  the  ''  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  were 
supplied  by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced  to  penury,  had  frequent  aid  from  the 
bounty  of  Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at  the  expense  of  burying  him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward,  Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Hol- 
born,  part  in  Gough-square,  Fleet-street  ;  and  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up  like 
counting-house  for  the  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists  their  several  tasks 
The  words,  partly  taken  from  other  dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by  himsel 
having  been  first  written  down  with  spaces  left  between  them,  he  delivered  in  writia  ^ 
their  etymologies,  definitions,   and  various  significations.     The  authorities  we 
copied  from  the  books  themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked  the  passages  with  a  blac 
lead  pencil,  the  traces  of  which  could  easily  be  effaced.     I  have  seen  several  of  then 
in  which  that  trouble  had  not  been  taken  ;  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
the  copyists.     It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the  passag 
in  which  words  are  authorized,  that  one  may  read  page  after  page  of  his  Dictiona 
with  improvement  and  pleasure  ;    and  it  should  not  pass  unobserved,  that  he  h^: 
quoted  no  author  whose  writings  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion  and  morali 

The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a  work  of  such  magnitude  for  the  press,  mi 

*  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson."       f  See  under  date  of  April  10.  1776,  in  this  wc 
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have  been  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  copy- 
right. I  understand  that  nothing  was  allowed  by  the  booksellers  on  that  account ; 
and  I  remember  his  telhng  me,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  having,  by  mistake,  been 
written  upon  both  sides  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  compositor, 
it  cost  him  twenty  pounds  to  have  it  transcribed  upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  as  "  tugging  at  his  oar,"  as  engaged  in  a  steady 
continued  course  of  occupation,  sufficient  to  employ  all  his  time  for  some  years  ;  and 
which  was  the  best  preventive  of  that  constitutional  melancholy  which  was  ever 
lurking  about  him,  ready  to  trouble  his  quiet.  But  his  enlarged  and  lively  mind 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  more  diversity  of  emplo5niient,  and  the  pleasure  of 
animated  relaxation.*  He  therefore  not  only  exerted  his  talents  in  occasional 
compositions  very  different  from  Lexicography,  but  formed  a  club  in  Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row,  with  a  view  to  enjoy  literary  discussion,  and  amuse  his  evening 
hours.  The  members  associated  with  him  in  this  little  society  were  his  beloved 
friend  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  afterwards  well  known  by  his 
writing,  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  an  attorney,!  and  a  few  others  of  different  professions. 

In  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  May  of  this  year  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Roscom- 
mon," [♦]  with  Notes  ;  which  he  afterwards  much  improved  (indenting  the  notes 
into  text),  and  inserted  amongst  his  "  Lives  of  the  English  Poets." 

Mr.  Dodsley  this  year  brought  out  his  "  Preceptor,"  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  for  the  improvement  of  young  minds  that  has  appeared  in  any  language  ; 
and  to  this  meritorious  work  Johnson  furnished  "  The  Preface."  [*]  containing  a 
general  sketch  of  the  book,  with  a  short  and  perspicuous  recommendation  of  each 
article  ;  as  also,  "  The  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit,  found  in  his  Cell,"  [♦]  a  most 
beautiful  allegory  of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  ascending  the  mountain  of 
Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  he  thought  this 
was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

♦  For  the  sake  of  relaxation  from  his  literary  labours,  and  probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health, 
he  this  summer  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  then  a  place  of  much  greater  resort  than  it  is  at  present.  Here 
he  met  Mr.  Cibl>er,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  Mr.  Whiston.  Mr.  Onslow  (the  Speaker),  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Lyttclton,  and  several  other  distinguished  persons.  In  a  print,  representing  some  of  '*  the 
remarkable  characters  "  who  were  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1748  (See  "  Richardson's  Correspondence  "), 
Dr.  Johnson  stands  the  first  figure.     M.] 

t  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Justices,  and  upon  occasion  of 
presenting  an  address  to  the  King,  accepted  the  usual  offer  of  Knighthooci.  He  is  author  of  "  A  History 
of  Musick,"  in  five  volumes  in  quarto.  By  assiduous  attendance  upon  Johnson  in  his  last  illness,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors,  in  consequence  of  which  the  booksellers  of  London  employed 
him  to  publish  an  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  works,  and  to  write  his  Life. 


CHAPTER  VII— 1749-1750  I 


THE        RAMBLER 


f-*"  The  Vanity  o)  Htunan  Wishes  "  published — "  Irene  "  performed  at  Drury-lane  Theatre — Starts  the 

I       A>niUfr^I{v<)>ut>lishcd  in   Edinburgh — General    Estimate  o(    the   Work — Prologue   to  "  Comus," 

|<rrfb(med  (or  the  Iwnclii  ol  Milton's  Grand -daughter — His  letter  in  Favour  of  the  Undertaking. 

Is  January-,  1749,  he  published  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  being  tlieTenthL^- 
Sutirc  of  Juvenal  imitated."  [*]  He,  I  believe,  composed  it  the  preceding  year.* 
Mrs.  Johnson,  for  the  sake  of  country  air,  had  lodgings  at  Hampstead,  to  which  he 
resorted  occasionally,  and  there  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  Imitation 
»is  written.  The  fervid  rapidity  with  which  it  was  produced,  is  scarcely  credible. 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  composed  seventy  lines  of  it  in  one  day,  without 
putting  one  of  them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished.     I  remember,  when  I  once 

*  Sic  Jdbo  Hawkins,  with  aolemn  inaccuracy,  represents  this  poem  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiSercat 
'**<plion  ol  hi*  tragedy.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  poem  was  published  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  the 
'"■•tdy  was  not  acted  till  the  6th  of  February  following. 


JOHNSONS   LODUINGS   AT   HAMPSTEAD 
■knioryLr>dgc,descnb(<dby  bim  as  "aamall  house  beyond  the  church."     Here,  a 


ilr.  .^utlin  Dobsiui 
lemolished  in  1870. 
Human  Wishes." 


no 
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regretted  to  him  that  he  had  not  given  us  more  of  Juvenal  Satires,  he  said  he  probably 
should  give  more,  for  he  had  them  all  in  his  head ;  by  which  I  understood,  that 
he  had  the  originals  and  correspondent  allusions  floating  in  his  mind,  which  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  embody  and  render  permanent  without  much  labour.  Some  of 
them,  however,  he  observed,  were  too  gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  excellent,  appear  to  have  been  very  small 
in  the  last  reign,  compared  with  what  a  publication  of  the  same  size  has  since  been 
known  to  yield.  I  have  mentioned,  upon  Johnson's  own  authority,  that  for  his 
"  London  "  he  had  only  ten  guineas  ;  and  now,  after  his  fame  was  established,  he 
got  for  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  but  five  guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an 
authentic  document  in  my  possession.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  printing  one  edition 
of  this  satire,  which  was  his  practice  upon  occasion  of  the  sale  of  all  his  writings  ; 
it  being  his  fixed  intention  to  publish  at  some  period,  for  his  own  profit,  a  complete 
collection  of  his  works. 

His  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  has  less  of  common  life,  but  more  of  a  philo- 
sophic dignity,  than  his  '*  London."  More  readers,  therefore,  will  be  delighted  with 
the  pointed  spirit  of  '*  London  "  than  with  the  profound  reflection  of  "  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes."  Garrick,  for  instance,  observed  in  his  sprightly  manner,  with 
more  vivacity  than  regard  to  just  discrimination,  as  is  usual  with  wits,   "  When 

Johnson  lived  much  with  the  Her- 
veys,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  what 
was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his 
'  London,'  which  is  lively  and  easy. 
When  he  became  more  retired,  he 
gave  us  his  '  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,'  which  is  as  hard  as  Greek. 
Had  he  gone  on  to  imitate  another 
satire,  it  would  have  been  as  hard  as 
Hebrew."  f 

But  "  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  "  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  as  high  an  effort  of 
vethic  poetry  as  any  language  can 
show.  The  instances  of  variety 
of  disappointment  are  chosen  so 
judiciously,  and  painted  so  strongly, 
that,  the  moment  they  are  read, 
they  bring  conviction  to  every 
thinking  mind.  That  of  the  scholar 
must  have  depressed  the  too  sanguine 
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Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal^ 


IMITATED 
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Primed  for  R.  Dodsley  at  Tully's  Head  in  Pall-MalJ, 
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♦  "  Nov.    25.    1748. 
Dodsley  fifteen  guineas 


Facsimile  ^itU'f age  (reduced)  of  the  first  edition  of 
Johnsons  second  imitaiion  of  Juvenal. 


I    received    of   Mr. 

for  which  I  assign 
to  him  the  right  of  copy  of  an  imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  written  by  me; 
reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  printing  one 
edition.  ..  s^j^    Johnson." 

"  London.  29  June,  1786.  A  true  copy. 
from  the  original  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand- 
writing. ..  j^s.  Dodsley." 

t  From  Mr.  Langton. 


.»«/.  40) 


■THE   VANITY  OF  Hl'MAN    WISHES" 


expectations  of  many  an 
ambitious  student.'  That  iif 
the  warrior,  Charles  nf 
SwtKien,  is,  I  think,  as 
highly  finished  a  picture  us 
possibly  ran  be  conceived. 

Were  all  the  olhei 
excellenres  of  this  pwm 
annihilated,  it  must  t;vei 
have  our  grateful  reveiencc 
from  its  noble  conclusion  ;  in 
which  we  are  consoled  with 
the  assurance  that  happiness 
may  be  attained,  if  we  "apply 
oar  hearts  "  to  piety  : 

■■  Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear 
tlwir  nhji'Cts  finil  ? 
StuCl    dull   suspense    cormpt    tlic 

stagnant  mind  ? 
Unit  briplcss  ni»n,  in  ignorance 

RoU  ilAtkling  down  the  torrent  o[ 


ShaU  no  disitlw  alarm,  i 


Nu  Ciic9  attempt  tbe  mercy  o(  the 

ikital 
tmiitirer,  ctax  ;   petitions  yet  n-- 

Whicb  braven  may  hear,  nor  deem 

Kcligion  vain. 
StiU  raiso  for  good  thesupplicatiiiR 

Biat  leave  to  Heaven  tlie  measure 

and  the  choice. 
Sale    m    his    hand,     whose     eye 

discerns  aiar  in   ihc  c' 

Tbc  secret  ambush  o(  a  specious         silvrr,inii 

Sm^occ   his   aid,  in  his   decisions 

t«. 
aSjciut.  whatc'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best ; 
^  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
i;  devotion  to  tbe  skies  aspires, 


SPRANC.liH   BARRV   (6,  1719,  A  1777) 
rac^leroj  "  Mar  bet  h."     Hi!   wai  iiriglnall)'   a  Dublin 
liut   he    becft'iie    bankrupt   and    ifterwanlt  look  to 
'   played   Mahuinct   in   Johnson's  tragedy  "  Irene." 

l^our  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

d  ot  unfortunate  learned  men  is  Lydiat : 


"  Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end." 


^"'^  lUMory  of  Lydiat  being  little  known,  thi 

•*  «y  readt 

■***»rae| 


^  ^  of  him  may  be  acceptable  to  m*ny 

It  appeared  as  a  note  in  the  Supplement  to  the  GtnlUman's  Magantu  tor  1748.  in 

extracted  from  Johiwon's  poem  were  inserted,  and  it  should  have  been  added  in  the 

"  A  very  Icanied  divine  and  mathematician,  fellow  of  New  College.  Oxon,  and 

ot  Okcrton,  near  Banbury,     He  wrote,  among  many  otho's.  a  Latin  treatise.  '  De  natura  catli. 

fai  which  he  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Scaliger  and  Aristotle,  not  bearing  to  Iicor  it  urged,  thai 

mnf<  a"  Iriif  >n  philosophy  ami  lalse  in  divmilv.     He  made  above  six  hundred  Sermons  on  the  har> 

I-  .i(  .K..  Fvange lists.   Being  unsuccfsstul  in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in  the  prison  o(  Hocordo 

.1  m  the  King's  Bench,  tiU  Bishop  Usher,  Dr.  I-aud.  Sir  William  Boswell.  and  Dr.  mnk. 

iv  paying  his  debts.     He  petitioned  King  Charles  I  to  be  sent  into  Ethiopia,  etc,  to 

i  laving  spoken  in  favour  ol  monarchy  and  bishops,  he  was  plundered  by  the  parliament 

'.  '  ]i.e  carried  away  prisoner  from  his  rcctorj'  ;   and  afterwards  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift  him 

■hit  imiiillis,  without  he  borrownl  it.  and  died  very  jioor  in  1S46." 
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For  faith,  which,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat ; 
These   goods   for  man   the   laws   of   Heaven 
ordain. 


These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power 

to  gain  ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find."* 


Garrick  being  now  vested  with  theatrical  power,  by  being  manager  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  he  kindly  and  generously  made  use  of  it  to  bring  out  Johnson's  tragedy, 
which  had  been  long  kept  bo-ck  for  want  of  encouragement.  But  in  this  benevolent 
purpose  he  met  with  no  small  difficulty  from  the  temper  of  Johnson,  which  could  not 
brook  that  a  drama  which  he  had  formed  with  much  study,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  keep  more  than  the  nine  years  of  Horace,  should  be  revised  and  altered  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  actor.  Yet  Garrick  knew  well,  that  without  some  alterations  it  would 
not  be  fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent  dispute  having  ensued  between  them,  Garrick 
applied  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  to  interpose.  Johnson  was  at  first  very  obsti- 
nate. "  Sir  (said  he),  the  fellow  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and  kicking  his  heels."  t  He  was,  however, 
at  last,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  Garrick's  wishes,  so  as  to  allow 
of  some  changes  ;    but  still  there  were  not  enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night  of  the  representation  of  "  Irene,"  and  gave 
me  the  following  account :  "  Before  the  curtain  drew  up,  there  were  catcalls  and  whist- 
ling, which  alarmed  Johnson's  friends.  The  Prologue,  which  was  written  by  himself 
in  a  manly  strain,  soothed  the  audience,  J  and  the  play  went  off  tolerably,  till  it  came 

♦  [In  this  poem,  a  line,  in  which  the  danger  attending  on  female  beauty  is  mentioned,  has  very 
generally,  I  believe,  been  misunderstood  : 

"  Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring, 
And  Sedley  curs'd  the  form  that  pleas 'd  a  king." 

The  lady  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  verses  was  not  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane,  whose  memoirs 
were  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Smollett,  but  Anne  Vane,  who  was  mistress  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  died  in  1736,  not  long  before  Johnson  settled  in  London.  Some  account  of  this  lady  was 
published,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Secret  History  of  Vanella,"  8vo,  1732.  See  also  Vanella  in  the  Stravr, 
4to,  1732.  In  Mr.  Boswell's  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  we  find  some  observations,  respecting  the  lines 
in  question  : 

'*  In  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  there  is  the  following  passage  : 

"  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  : 
Yet  Vane,"  etc. 

"  Lord  Hailcs  told  him  [Johnson],  he  was  mistaken  in  the  instances  he  had  given  of  unfortunate 
fair  ones,  for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had  a  title  to  that  description." — His  Lordship  therefore  thought 
fit  that  the  lines  should  rather  have  run  thus  : 

Yet  Shore  could  tell — 
And   VallUre  curs'd — 

'*  Our  friend  (he  adds,  in  a  subsequent  note,  addressed  to  Mr.  Boswell  on  this  subject)  chose  Vane, 
who  was  far  from  being  well-looked,  and  Sedley,  who  was  so  ugly  that  Charles  II  said  his  brother  had  her 
by  way  of  penance."     M.] 

t  Mahomet  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  Demetrius  by  Mr.  Garrick  ;  but  probably  at  this 
time  the  parts  were  not  yet  cast. 

X  The  expression  used  by  Dr.  Adams  was  "  soothed."  I  should  rather  think  the  audience  was 
awed  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  following  lines  : 


"  Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride. 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  tried  : 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound  ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit ; 
No  snare  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 


Unmov'd,    though   witlings   sneer   and   rivals 

rail. 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  asham'd  to  fail. 
He  scorns   the  meek  address,   the  suppliant 

strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain  ; 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 
Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just  I 


•• 


.lital.  41] 
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to  tlie  conclusion,  when  Mrs,  Pritchard,  the  Heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck. 
The  audience  cried  out  '  Murder  !  Murder  ! '  *  She  several  times  attempted  to 
speak  ;  but  in  vain.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  aUve."  This  passage 
»-as  afterwards  struck  out,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the 
scenes,  as  the  play  now  has  it.  The  Epilogue,  as  Johnson  informed  me,  was  written 
by  Sir  Wilham  Yonge.  I  know  not  how  his  play  came  to  be  thus  graced  by  the  pen 
of  a  person  then  so  eminent  in  the  political  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such  performers  as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  ever>-  advantage  of  dress  and  decoration,  the  tragedy  of 
"  Irimc"  did  not  please  the  public.f  Mr.Garrick's  zeal  carried  it  through  for  nine  nights, 
so  that  the  author  had  his  three  nights'  profits  ;  and  from  a  receipt  signed  by  him. 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Uodsley,  it  appears  that  his  friend,  Mr,  Robert 
Dodsley,  gave  him  i'lOO  for  the  copy,  with  his  usual  reservation  of  the  right  of  one 
edition. 

"  Irene,"  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  excellence. 
Analysed  into  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store  of  noble  sentiments,  tine  imagery, 
and  beautiful  language  ;    but  it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  in  that  delicate  power  of 

toaching     the     human     feelings, 

which  is  the  principal  end  of  the 

drama,  t      Indeed,    Garrick    has 

complained   to   me  that  Johnson 

•  [This  shows  liovf  ready  modern 
IroMM  are  to  condemn  in  a  new  play 
Kttit  tbrv  haw  trci|ucntly  endurcil 
voy  nmeUf  in  an  old  Dnc<  Rowe  has 
^■KW  WowfifJi  in  "Tamerlane"  die  by 
^^I^^Khnr-vtrins.  without  oflrnce.  M.] 
^^^^^nj  know  not  what  Sir  John  Hawkins 
^^^^^■k  by  tlio  (oid  tecrption  of  "  Irene." 
^^^^B9>  *t    f"   ti^t    representation,    .mil 

apptancleil    the    tnl    night,    paru   >. 

tar    ^vcch   on   to-tnorroa:       It    r.iii 

■"'        .    least.      It    did    not.    hi.,.. 

«tcick-play,   but   there  uii-  ii.,i 

*»c  'rant  o|ijiosi(ion  during  the  rtpti- 
^■™t«Uon.   except  the   Urst   night  in   the 

^*   act  n-hrte  I'foe  »as  to  be  strangled 

J  tlir  staite.  which  John  could  not  bear, 

*°^h  a  drunatic  pncl  may  slab  ur  slay 

Jf  hunnlioli.     The  bow-string  was  not  a 

T^^tlso  not  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
^J*h-  Hut  this  ofictice  Vfas  removed  after 
J^ftr»t   night,   and   Jnne   went  oti   the 

^^^^  to  lie  strangled. — Many  slohi's  were 

iZ^^lsled   at   the   time    of   the   author's 

^^%  obBn*-e<l   at   the   representation  to 

J*f«»aatiafied   with  some  of  the   speeches 

jTV^'wuluct  ol  the  play  himself ;  and.  like 
T^^'^ODtatnc.  expressing  his  disapprobation 

,_  \  A«n!ii  Mill  |\-ol.  ii.  p.  355),  in  a  letter 
'■  ^tves  the  lollowing  account 

'<r  havin;;  seen  it  .     ■  I  vfas  DAVID   GAKKICK   (ft.   1717.  J.  I77S1 

j"*   Jl^*-'™"^*  benefit.  Onbecnnii(igMjuiagFrc.lDruryUneTbMtr»lianirl,l.H.k 

iUy  his  proper  repre-senla-  ane3rLyc.ppSrlunii;iopradu«]ohi.«a.',lnKrty"  Irene." 

f.  -^-^  -*usc.  nagi^ed  by  sweetness  in  whi.^h  he  pluwd  Uimtlnui.      H'  wns  to  have  lakfu 
\he  \>.iH  nf  Slahiitnil.  hiii   he  virldrd  li  lo  Burrv. 
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not  only  had  not  the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressions  of  tragedy,  but  that 
he  had  not  the  sensibility  to  perceive  them.  His  great  friend  Mr.  Walmsley's 
prediction,  that  he  would  "  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer,"  was,  therefore, 
ill-founded.  Johnson  was  wise  enough  to  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  the 
talents  necessary  to  write  successfully  for  the  stage,  and  never  made  another 
attempt  in  that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill-success  of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  "  Like  the 
Monument ;  "  meaning,  that  he  continued  firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  admonition  to  the  genus  irritabile  of  dramatic  writers, 
that  this  great  man,  instead  of  peevishly  complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  town^ 
submitted  to  its  decision  without  a  murmur.  He  had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions 
a  great  deference  for  the  general  opinion  :  ''  A  man,"  said  he,  "  who  writes  a  book 
thinks  himself  wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he  supposes  that  he  can 
instruct  or  amuse  them,  and  the  public,  to  whom  he  appeals,  must,  after  all,  be  the 
judges  of  his  pretensions." 

On  occasion  of  this  play  being  brought  upon  the  stage,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that 
as  a  dramatic  author  his  dress  should  be  more  gay  than  what  he  ordinarily  wore  ;  he 
therefore  appeared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one  of  the  side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  He  humorously  observed  to 
Mr.  Langton  ''  that  when  in  that  dress  he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same  ease 
as  when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes."  Dress  indeed,  we  must  allow,  has  more  effect 
even  upon  strong  minds  than  one  should  suppose,  without  having  had  the  experience 
of  it.  His  necessary  attendance  while  his  play  was  in  rehearsal,  and  during  its 
performance,  brought  him  acquainted  with  many  of  the  performers  of  both  sexes, 
which  produced  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  profession  than  he  had  harshly 
expressed  in  his  "  Life  of  Savage."  With  some  of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
as  long  as  he  and  they  lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show  them  acts  of  kindness.  He 
for  a  considerable  time  used  to  frequent  the  Green-Room,  and  seemed  to  take  delight 
in  dissipating  his  gloom,  by  mixing  in  the  sprightly  chit-chat  of  the  motley  circle 
then  to  be  found  there.  Mr.  David  Hume  related  to  me  from  Mr.  Garrick  that 
Johnson  at  last  denied  himself  that  amusement,  from  considerations  of  rigid  virtue  ; 
saying  :  "  I'll  come  no  more  behind  your  scenes,  David  ;  for  the  silk  stockings  and 
white  bosoms  of  your  actresses  excite  my  amorous  propensities." 

In  1750,  he  came  forth  in  the  character  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,, 
a  majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  The  vehicle  which  he  chose  was 
that  of  a  periodical  paper,  which  he  knew  had  been,  upon  former  occasions,  employed 
with  great  success.  The  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian  were  the  last  of  the  kind 
published  in  England,  which  had  stood  the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and  such  an  interval 
liad  now  elapsed  since  their  publication  as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many 
of  his  readers,  this  form  of  instruction  would,  in  some  degree,  have  the  advantage  of 
novelty.  A  few  days  before  the  first  of  his  Essays  came  out,  there  started  another 
competitor  for  fame  in  the  same  form,  under  the  title  of  The  Tatler  Revived,  which 
1  believe  was  ''  born  but  to  die."  Johnson  was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  title — the  Rambler  ;  which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series  of  grave  and 
moral  discourses  ;  which  the  Italians  have  literally,  but  ludicrously,  translated  by 
//  Vagabondo  ;  and  wliich  has  been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomination  of  a  vehicle 
of  licentious  tales,  the  Rambler's  Magazine.  He  gave  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the 
following  account  of  its  getting  this  name:  "What  must  be  done.  Sir,  will  he  done. 
When  I  was  to  begin  publishing  that  paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it. 
1  sat  down  at  night  upon  my  bedside,  and  resohed  that  I  would  not  go  to  sleep 


tm  I  liad  fixed  its  title.  Thi' 
Rambler  seemed  the  Ijest  that 
ijccurred,  and  I  took  it."  * 

With   what  devout    and 

■■onscipntioiis  sentiments  tlii.s 

paper    was    undertaken,    is 

e»"iden<:ed  by   the   following 

prayer,  wliith  he  composed 

and  offered  up  on  the  occa- 

.*i«n  ;    "  Almighty  Gon,   the 

Ki\Tr    of     all    good    things. 

without      whose     help      all 

labour    is    ineffectual,    and 

without    whose     grace     all 

wisd«n  is  folly :    grant,    I 

beseech  Thee,   that    in   thi;, 

my    undertaking    thy    Holy 

Spirit  may  not   be  withheld 

from   me.    but    that    I    ma\ 

promote  thy  glory,  and  tlic 

salvation     of     myself     and 

fiUiera :   grant  this.  O  Lord. 

for  the    sake    of    Thy    Son, 

Jesvs  Christ.     Amen."  t 

Tlie    tirst    paper    of    the 

■    kamhler    was    published    •  m 

Tuesday,  the  a)th  of  Marcli. 

1749-50;     and     its     author 

was  enabled  to  continue  it. 

without    interruption,  every 

Tiit-SKlay  and  Saturday,  till 

^  Uirday,  the  I7tli  of  March,  J 

•'^2,  on  which  dav  it  closed. 


THE  -  RAMBLER" 


"ifd  I'rilih 

■   Imtiiiiiv   in   Jrihianii's   tr4((«Iv   "  trmr  ' 
production  HI  Drurv  Lunc  Thmtte. 

This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 


lemswk  of  his,  which  I  have  liad  occasion  to  quote  elsewhere.g   that   "  a  man  may 

^T'tc'  at  any  time,  if  he  will   set  himself  doggedly  to   it  "  ;   for,   notwithstanding 

''**      constitutional   indolence,  his  depression  of  spirits,  and  his  labour  in  carrying 

I  l»is  Dictionary,  he  answered  the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a  week  from  the 

J*      I  htve  heard  Dr.  Wartcm  mi-ntioa  that  \\i!  n-a.s  at  Mr.  RoLwrt   DoJslcys  wuh  the  Late  Mr.  Moore. 

o(  his  (di^ncls.  consiilcrinK  what  should  be  the  narai.'  of  tlic  periodical  paper  which  Mooii- 

Garrick  proposed  Ihe  Salad,  which,  hy  n  curious  coincidcnci-.  was  alterwanK  appllnl 


id  saUni;vi,  agree  ' 

y  thitiE  oluhicli  lliey  > 


■\t  hy  Goldsmith  : 


*-l^  ***t.  the  compaiiv  haviDg  sopaialnj. 

^""•Icy  himnll  thouRht  oi  The  World. 

^   "Pmycn  and  .Molitations."  p,  9, 

Ij^^  [Tli««  ii  n  iiiiatuke.  into  wliich  tlie  author  was  very  pardonablv  lod  bv  the  inaccuracy  of  ihe  otiainal 

^*f^  Mlljan  o(  the  ftambWt.  in  which  the  concluding  ]*>apcT  of  ibat  work  is  dated  on  "  Saturday.  Marcb 

S^"  But  Saturday  Wail  in   fart   iYnn   fnuttrrnUt   eit   Mnrr^li        Thi^  riminmtanrf*     thmiffli   it  mav  bI    Ami 

yj^at  o(  vtTj-  littio  i; 
I  "  Jaornal  at  a  Tc 
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stores  of  his  mind  during  all  that  time  ;  having  received  no  assistance,  except  four 
billets  in  No,  10,  by  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs.  Chapone  ;  No.  30,  by  Mrs.  Catharine 
Talbot ;  No.  97,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  whom  he  describes  in  an  introductory 
note  as  "Ah  author  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  taught 
the  passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue  ;  "  and  Nos.  44  and  100,  by  Mrs. 
Ehzabeth  Carter. 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they  are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson 
himself,  that  many  of  these  discourses,  which  we  should  suppose  had  been  laboured 
with  all  the  slow  attention  of  literary  leisure,  were  written  in  haste  as  the  moment 
pressed,  without  even  being  read  over  by  him  before  they  were  printed.  It  can  be 
accounted  for  only  in  this  way  :  that  by  reading  and  meditation,  and  a  very  close 
inspection  of  life,  he  had  accumulated  a  great  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
which,  by  a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever  ready  at  his  call,  and  which 
he  had  constantly  accustomed  himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt  and  energetic 
expression.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  attained 
his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  flow  of  language.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  early 
laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his  best  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  company : 
to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  he  could  put  it  in  ;  and 
that  by  constant  practice,  and  never  suffering  any  careless  expressions  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts  without  arranging  them  in  the  clearest 
manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him.* 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a  periodical  writer  ;  for  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  in  which  he  has  written,  in  the  form  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Common-Place  Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for  essays  on  different  subjects. 
He  has  marked  upon  the  first  blank  leaf  of  it,  "  To  the  128th  page,  collections  for 
the  Rambler  ;  "  and  in  another  place,  "  In  fifty-two  there  were  seventeen  provided  ; 
in  97-21  ;  in  190-25."  At  a  subsequent  period  (probably  after  the  work  was  finished) 
he  added,  "  In  all,  taken  of  provided  materials,  30." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  unlucky  upon  all  occasions,  tells  us,  that  ''  this  method 
of  accumulating  intelligence  had  been  practised  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  is  humorously 
described  in  one  of  the  Spectators,  wherein  he  feigns  to  have  dropped  his  paper  of 
notanda,  consisting  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  sentences  and  loose  hints,  which 
he  tells  us  he  had  collected,  and  meant  to  make  use  of.  Much  of  the  same  kind  is 
Johnson's  *  Adversaria.'  "f  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all  between 
them.  Addison's  note  was  a  fiction,  in  which  unconnected  fragments  of  his  lucubra- 
tions were  purposely  jumbled  together,  in  as  odd  a  manner  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
produce  a  laughable  effect.  Whereas  Johnson's  abbreviations  are  all  distinct, 
and  applicable  to  each  subject  of  which  the  head  is  mentioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  specimen  : 

Youth's  Entry,  &c. 

'"  Baxter's  account  of  things  in  which  he  had  changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  up. 
Voluminous. — No  wonder. — If  every  man  was  to  tell,  or  mark,  on  how  many  subjects 
he  has  changed,  it  would  make  vols,  but  the  changes  not  always  observed  by  man's 
self. — From  pleasure  to  bus.  [business]  to  (juiet  ;    from  thoughtfulness  to  reflect. 

♦  [The  rule  which  Mr.  Johnson  observed,  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  two  great  ^Titers  of 
antiquity  :  "  Xe  id  quidera  taccndum  est,  quod  cidem  Ciceroni  placuit.  nullum  nostrum  usquam  negli- 
gcntem  esse  sermonem  :  quicqitid  loqucmur,  uhiciiuquc.  sit  pro  sua  scilicet  portionc  pcrfectiim."  Quinctil. 
X.  7.     M.] 

t  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson."  p.  268. 
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to  piety  ;  from  dissipation  to  domestic,  by  impercept.  gradat.  but  the  change  is 
certain.  Dial  non  progredi,  progress,  esse  conspicunus.  Look  back,  consider  what 
was  thought  at  some  dist.  period. 

"  Hope  predom.  in  youth.  Mind  not  willingly  indulges  unpleasant  thoughts.  The 
world  lies  all  enamelled  before  him,  as  a  distant  prospect  sun-gilt ;  * — inequalities 
only  found  by  coming  to  it.  Love  is  to  be  all  joy — children  excellent — Fame  to  be 
constant — caresses  of  the  great — applauses  of  the  learned — smiles  of  Beauty. 

"  Fear  of  disgrace — Bashfulness — Finds  things  of  less  importance.  Miscarriages 
forgot  like  excellences  ; — if  remembered,  of  no  import.  Danger  of  sinking  into 
negligence  of  reputation  ; — lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  destroy  activity. 

"  Confidence  in  himself.  Long  tract  of  life  before  him. — No  thought  of  sickness. — 
Embarrassment  of  affairs. — Distraction  of  family.  Public  calamities. — No  sense  of 
the  prevalence  of  bad  habits.  Negligent  of  time — ready  to  undertake — careless  to 
pursue — all  changed  by  time. 

"  Confident  of  others — unsuspecting  as  unexperienced — imagining  himself  secure 
against  neglect,  never  imagines  they  will  venture  to  treat  him  ill.  Ready  to  trust ; 
expecting  to  be  trusted.  Convinced  by  time  of  the  selfishness,  the  meanness,  the 
(^owardice,  the  treachery  of  men. 

Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours  easy  to  be  had. 
Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at  different  periods.     Of  the  gay  in  youth. — 
dang,  hurt,  etc.,  despised. 

'*  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit. — stocks — bargains. — Of  the  wise  and  sober 
in  old  age — seriousness — formality — maxims,  but  general — only  of  the  rich,  otherwise 
age  is  happy — but  at  last  every  thing  referred  to  riches — no  having  fame,  honour, 
influence,  without  subjection  to  caprice. 

"  Horace. 

"  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life  with  the  same  views  with  which  thev 
leave  it, or  left  as  they  enter  it. — No  hope — no  undertaking — no  regard  to  benevolence 
— no  fear  of  disgrace,  etc. 

"  Youth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age — age  to  retain  the  honour  of  youth." 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch  of  No.  196  of  the  Rambler.     I  shall  gratify 
my  readers  with  another  specimen  : 

''  Confederacies  difficult ;    why. 


<<  c? 


Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  persons — nor  in  peace  ;  therefore  kings  make 
themselves  absolute.  Confederacies  in  learning —every  great  work  the  work  of  one. 
Bruy,  Scholars'  friendship  like  ladies.  Scribebamus,  etc.,  Mart.t  The  apple  of 
discord — the  laurel  of  discord — the  poverty  of  criticism.  Swift's  opinion  of  the 
power  of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union  scarce  possible.  His  remarks  just  ; — 
man  a  social,  not  steady  nature.  DrawTi  to  man  by  words,  repelled  by  passions. 
Or  drawn  by  attraction,  rep.  [repelled]  by  centrifugal. 

"  Common  danger  unites  by  crushing  other  passions — but  they  return.  Equality 
hinders  compliance.  Superiority  produces  insolence  and  envy.  Too  much  regard 
in  each  to  private  interest  ; — too  little. 

"  The  mischiefs  of  private  and  exclusive  societies. — The  fitness  of  social  attraction 
diffused  through  the  whole.  The  mischiefs  of  too  partial  love  of  our  country. 
Contraction  of  moral  duties. — Oc  <l>c\oc  ov  <f>c\o^' 

*  This  most  beautiful  image  of  the  enchantinjj  dehision  of  youthful  prospect  has  uot  been  used  in 
any  of  Johnson's  essays. 

t  [Lib.  xii.  96.     "  In  Tuccam  ;emulum  omnium  suorum  studiorum."     M.] 
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others  from  too  near 
With 


tEvery  man  moves  upon  his  o\\'n  centre,  and  therefore  repel 

Btact,  though  he  may  comply  with  some  general  laws. 

lOf  confederacy  with  superiors  every  one  knows  the  inconvenience. 
IS.  no  authority  ; — every  man  his  own  opinion^his  own  interest. 

^Maii  and  wife  hardly  united; — scarce  ever  without  children.     Computation. 
)  one  against  two.  how  many  against  five  ?     If  confederacies  were  easy — 
—many  oppresses  many. — ff  possible  only  to  some,  dangerous.     Prittcifium 
•inticitias." 

Here  we  sec  the  embryo  of  No.  45  of  the  AdvaUurcr  ;  and  it  is  a  confirmation 
ol  what  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  papers  in  that  collection 
marked  T.  were  written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  wiil  not,  however,  much  diminish  our 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind  :  for  tlie  proportion  which  they 
bt-ar  to  the  number  of  essays  which  he  wrote,  is  very  small ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  those  for  which  he  had  made  no  preparation  are  as  rich  and  as  highly  linished 
as  those  for  which  the  hints  were  lying  by  him.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
l«pcrs  formed  from  his  hints  are  worki'd  up  with  such  strength  and  eleganre,  tli;il 
wf  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
liints,  which  become  like 
'"  drops  in  the  bucket." 
liidred,  in  several  in- 
stances, he  has  made  a 
wrj' slender  use  of  them, 
sn  that  many  of  them 
It-main  still  unapplied.* 

.\s  the    Rambler  wa> 

■  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins  liii<i 
"■Intcd  from  this  little  coUcclion 
ut  nalCTials.  what  he  calls  the 
'  Rudiments  of  two  t 
("IHTS  of  the  ffflwifcf."  But 
M  liu  not  been  able  to  read 
theauaiiscript  distinctly,  Thii'i 
I"  writo.  J).  2ee.  ■■  Sailor's  (an 
*nT  Uttusion  :  "  whereas  clu' 
aipii»l  ».  -  Sailor's  UIi-  my 
•"TOOT,"  Ho  has  also  traii- 
•mhal  tilt  unappropriated  hinl-. 
«  yVnkti  fur  hriad.  in  whicli 
^  ilttijilitTs  these  notablf 
[■Mjn  one  in  Latin,  /adu 
•«  luma,  instead  of  /ami  nuii 
<•>'■'     Jolmson   having   in   his 


J  fami  no"  lama' 
n,  iad  unother  in  French. 
Wdr /itJf  el  agami  ifni^ctit 
|l  of  DtfOlU  dr  tanu  |aii 

The  manuscript  bciiic 
in  An  exceedingly  small 
•  ladc«d  vcrj'  hard  to 
Pat  it  would  have  brcii 
c  left  Wanks  than 
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entirely  the  work  of  one  man,  there  was,  of  course,  such  a  uniformity  in  its 
texture,  as  very  much  to  exclude  the  charm  of  variety  ;  and  the  grave  and  often 
solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which  distinguished  it  from  other  periodical  papers,  made 
it,  for  some  time,  not  generally  liked.  So  slowly  did  this  excellent  work,  of  which 
twelve  editions  have  now  issued  from  the  press,  gain  upon  the  world  at  large,  that 
even  in  the  closing  number  the  author  says,  "  I  have  never  been  much  of  a  favourite 
of  the  public."  * 

Yet,  very  soon  after  its  commencement,  there  were  who  felt  and  acknowledged 
its  uncommon  excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise  appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  mentions,  in  October,  his  having  received 
several  letters  to  the  same  purpose  from  the  learned.  The  Student^  or  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Miscellany,  in  which  Mr.  Bonnel  Thornton  and  Mr.  Colman  were  the 
principal  writers,  describes  it  as  "  a  work  that  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  kingdom,  some  of  the  Spectators  excepted — if  indeed  they  may  be 
excepted."  And  afterwards,  "  May  the  public  favours  crown  his  merits,  and  may 
not  the  English,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  George  the  Second,  neglect  a  mair» 
who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favomites 
of  Augustus."  This  flattery  of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well  khown, 
that  the  second  George  never  was  an  Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fondness,  a  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative 
to  this  work.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  had  great  coofi- 
dence,  said  to  him,  after  a  few  numbers  of  the  Rambler  had  come  out,  "  I  thought 
very  well  of  you  before  ;  but  I  did  not  imagine  you  could  have  written  any  thing 
equal  to  this."  Distant  praise,  from  whatever  quarter,  is  not  so  deUghtful  as  that 
of  a  wife  whom  a  man  loves  and  esteems.  Her  approbation  may  be  said  to  "  come 
home  to  his  bosom  ;  "  and  being  so  near,  its  effect  is  most  sensible  and  permanent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinston,  who  has  since  pubhshed  various  works,  and  who  was  ever 
esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  while  the 
Rambler  was  coming  out  in  single  papers  at  London.  With  a  laudable  zeal  at  once 
for  the  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  he  suggested 
and  took  the  charge  of  an  edition  of  those  Essays  at  Edinburgh,  which  followed 
progressively  the  London  publication. f 

♦  [The  Ramblers,  certainly,  were  little  noticed  at  first.  Smart,  the  poet,  first  mentioned  them  to 
me  as  excellent  papers,  before  I  had  heard  any  one  else  speak  of  them.  When  I  went  into  NodtoUc,  li 
the  autumn  of  1751,  I  found  but  one  person  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Squires,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  genenl 
purchaser  of  new  books),  who  knew  any  thing  of  them.  But  he  had  been  misinformed  concenmig  tiw 
true  author,  for  he  had  been  told  they  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  had  a  controversy  with  Bcntley  :  and  who  had  changed  the  readings  of  the  olid 
ballad  entitled  '*  Norton  Falgate,"  in  Bentley's  bold  style,  (mco  periculo)  till  not  a  single  word  of 
original  song  was  left.  Before  I  left  Norfolk  in  the  year  1760,  the  Ramblers  were  in  high  favour  a 
persons  of  learning  and  good  taste.  Others  there  were,  devoid  of  both,  who  said  that  the  hard 
in  the  Rambler  were  used  by  the  author  to  render  his  Dictionary  indispensably  necessary.     B.] 

[It  may  not  be  improper  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  the  preceding  note,  though  it  does  not  at  all  al 
the  principal  object  of  Dr.  Burney's  remark.  The  clergyman  above  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Richard  Johnaoa 
Schoolmaster  at  Nottingham,  who  in  1717  published  an  octavo  volume  in  Latin,  against  Bentley't 
edition  of  Horace,  entitled  "  Aristarchus  Anti-Bentleianus."  In  the  middle  of  this  Latin  work  (as  Hr. 
Bindley  observes  to  me)  he  has  introduced  four  pages  of  English  criticism,  in  which  he  ludicrously 
corrects,  in  Bentley's  manner,  one  stanza,  not  of  the  ballad  the  hero  of  which  lived  in  Norton  Falgate, 
but  of  a  ballad  celebrating  the  achievements  of  Tom  Bostock,  who  in  a  sea-fight  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.     The  stanza,  on  which  this  ingenious  writer  has  exercised  his  wit,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Then  old  Tom  Bostock  he  fell  to  the  work. 

He  pray'd  like  a  Christian,  but  fought  like  a  Turk, 
And  cut  'em  off  all  in  a  jerk 
Which  nobody  can  deny."  etc.     M.] 
■f  It  was  executed  in  the  printing-office  of  Sands,  Murray,  and  Cochran,  with  uncommon  elegance, 
upon  wTiting  paper,  of  a  duodecimo  size,  and  with  the  greatest  correctness  ;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  enriched 
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The  following  letter  written  at  this  time,  though  not  dated,  will  show  how  much 
pleased  Johnson  was  with  this  publication,  and  what  kindness  and  regard  he  had  for 
Mr.  Elphinston. 

*'  TO   MR.   JAMES    ELPHINSTON. 

"  Dear  Sir,—  U^o  date.] 

"  I  CANNOT  but  confess  the  failures  of  my  correspondence,  but  hope  the  same 
regard  which  you  express  for  me  on  every  other  occasion,  will  incline  you  to  forgive 
me.  I  am  often,  very  often,  ill ;  and,  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to  work  :  and, 
indeed,  have  never  much  used  myself  to  punctuality.  You  are,  however,  not  to  make 
unkind  inferences,  when  I  forbear  to  reply  to  your  kindness  ;  for  be  assured,  I  never 
receive  a  letter  from  you  without  great  pleasure,  and  a  very  warm  sense  of  your 
generosity  and  friendship,  which  I  heartily  blame  myself  for  not  cultivating  with 
more  care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  go  wrong,  in  opposition  to  conviction  ; 
for  I  think  scarce  any  temporal  good  equally  to  be  desired  with  the  regard  and  fami- 
liarity of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we  shall  be  some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and  have 
a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our  hearts. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encouragement  to  proceed  in  your  publication, 
and  shall  beg  the  favour  of  six  more  volumes  to  add  to  my  former  six,  when  you  can, 
with  any  convenience,  send  them  me.  Please  to  present  a  set,  in  my  name,  to  Mr. 
Kuddiman,*  of  whom  I  hear,  that  his  learning  is  not  his  highest  excellence.  I  have 
transcribed  the  mottoes,  and  returned  them,  I  hope  not  too  late,  of  which  I  think 
many  very  happily  performed.  Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in  the  magazine,t  in  which 
I  think  he  did  well.  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to  write  often,  and  to  write 
long  letters,  which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you  ;  but  you  must  be  a  patient  creditor. 
I  have,  however,  this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with  regard,  when  I  do  not, 
perhaps,  give  the  proofs  which  I  ought,  of  being,  Sir, 

''  Your  most  obliged  and 

"'  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman  another  letter  upon  a  mournful 
occasion. 


(( 


"  TO    MR.    JAMES    ELPHINSTON. 
Dear   Sir,—  "  Sef>iember  25,  1750. 

"  You  have,  as  I  lind  byevery  kind  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother;  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother, 
now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  unless  it  please  God 
that  she  should  rather  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate  your 
mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think  I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  read  them  with  tears  ;   but  tears  are  neither  to  you  nor  to  me  of  any  farther  use, 

it  with  translations  of  the  mottoes.  When  completed,  it  made  eight  handsome  volumes.  It  is. 
unquestionably,  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  ot  this  work  ;  and  there  Iwing  but  a  small 
impression,  it  is  now  become  scarce,  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price. 

♦  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  learned  Grammarian  of  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  various  excellent* 
works,  and  for  his  accurate  editions  of  several  authors.  He  was  also  a  man  of  a  most  worthy  private 
character.  His  zeal  for  the  royal  House  of  Stuart  did  not  render  him  less  estimable  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
eye. 

t  [If  the  Magazine  here  referred  to  be  that  for  October,  1752  (see  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  22,  p.  468),  then 
this  letter  belongs  to  a  later  period.  If  it  relates  to  the  Magazine  for  Sept.  1750  (see  Gctit.  Maf^.  vol.  20. 
p.  406).  then  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  month  of  October  in  that  year,  and  should  have  followed  the 
subsetpient  letter.     M.] 


.Etat.  41] 
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I  Id  E  N  E: 


TRAGEDY. 

As  It  is  Adled  at  the 

THEATRE   ROYAL 


I  N 


DRURr-LANE. 


hyUt.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 


when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has  been 

paid.      The   business   of  Ufe   summons   us 

away  from  useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the 

exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we  are 

lamenting   our  deprivation.     The  greatest 

benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer  upon 

another,    is    to    guard,    and    excite,    and 

<*levate,  his  virtues.     This  your  mother  will 

still  perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the 

memory  of  her  life  and  of  her  death  :   a 

life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and 

innocent ;  and  a  death  resigned,  peaceful, 

and   holy.     I  cannot  forbear  to  mention, 

that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies 

you  to  hope,   that  you  may  increase  her 

liappiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that 

she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look  with 

pleasure  upon  every  act  of  virtue  to  which 

her  instructions  or  example    have  contri- 
buted.  WTiether  this  be  more  than  a  pleasing 

dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits, 

is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance  to  us, 

when  we  consider  ourselves  as  acting  under 

the    eye   of    God  :    yet,    surely,    there   is 

something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our 

^^^paration    from   those  whom   we  love   is 

merely  corporeal ;    and  it  may  be  a  great 

incitement  to  virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can 

be   made  probable,  that   that   union   that 

has  received  the  divine  approbation   shall 

■continue  to  eternity. 

"  Tliere  is  one  expedient  by  which  you 

may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence.     If  you  write  down  minutely  wliat  you 

remember  of  her  from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with  great  pleasure, 

and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of  soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove 
her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To  this, 
however  painful  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction  in  the  time  to  come  ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is  sincerely 
wished  you  by,  Dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

^*  Sam.  Johxson." 

The  Rambler  has  increased  in  fame  as  in  age.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition 
was  concluded,    it   was   published   in   six   duodecimo   volumes,*   and  its   author 

•  [This  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  Gent.  Ma^.  for  Nov.  1751,  while  the  work  was  yet  proceeding. 
1*  an  advertisement,  announcing  that  four  volumes  of  the  Rambhr  would  speedily  be  published  ;  and  it 
w  believed  they  were  published  in  the  next  month.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  with  tables  of  contents 
and  translations  of  the  mottoes,  were  published  in  July,  1752,  by  Payne  (the  original  publisher),  threi- 
months  after  the  close  of  the  work. 

When  the  Rambler  was  collected  into  volumes,  Johnson  revised  and  corrected  it  throughout.  The 
original  octavo  edition  not  having  fallen  into  Mr.  Boswell's  hands,  he  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance. 
»hich  has  lately  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  in  a  new  edition  of  these  and  various  other 
periodical  Essa>'s,  under  the  title  of  the  "  British  Kssavists."     M.] 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  R.  Dodsley  at  'fully  i-hc^A  PaU-mall 
and  (c\t\  by  M.Cooper  in  Pater-mJler-Row, 


M  DCCXLIX 


Facsimile  (reduced)  of  thetitle-pa^c  of  Johnson  s 
tragedy.  By  its  performance  Johnson  was  the 
gainer  of  three  nights'  profits  (£195  17.s.),  am/ 
his  old  friend  Dodslewthe  bookseller,  paid  him 
£100  for  the  right  to  print  the  play. 


^/ 
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lived  to  see  ten  numerous  editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  entertained  a  profound  veneration  for  the  astonish- 
ing force  and  vivacity  of  mind  which  the  Rambler  exhibits.  That  Johnson  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  see,  and  seeing  would  not  disguise,  the  general  misery  of  man  in 
this  state  of  being,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  superficial  notion  of  his  being  too  stem 
a  philosopher.  But  men  of  reflection  will  be  sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true 
representation  of  human  existence,  and  that  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  generous 
benevolence  displayed  every  consolation  which  our  state  affords  us  ;  not  only  those 
arising  from  the  hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be  attained  in  the  immediate 
progress  through  life.  He  has  not  depressed  the  soul  to  despondency  and  in- 
difference. He  has  everywhere  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exertion.  Nay,  he 
has  shown,  in  a  very  odious  light,  a  man  whose  practice  is  to  go  about  darkening 
the  views  of  others,  by  perpetual  complaints  of  evil,  and  awakening  those  considera- 
tions of  danger  and  distress,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  lulled  into  a  quiet  oblivion. 
This  he  has  done  very  strongly  in  his  character  of  Suspirius,*  from  which  Goldsmith 
took  that  of  Croker,  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man,"  as  Johnson  told 
me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and  which  is,  indeed,  very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which  the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity 
and  perspicuity  which  are  there  united  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for 
anywhere  else,  would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  my  book,  and  would,  I  trust,  be 
superfluous,  considering  how  universally  those  volumes  are  now  disseminated. 
Even  the  most  condensed  and  brilliant  sentences  which  they  contain,  and  which 
have  very  properly  been  selected  under  the  name  of  "  Beauties,"  f  are  of  considerable 
bulk.  But  I  may  shortly  observe,  that  the  Rambler  furnishes  such  an  assemblage  of 
discourses  on  practical  religion  and  moral  duty,  of  critical  investigations,  and 
y  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  that  no  mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient  that  has, 
by  constant  study  and  meditation,  assimilated  to  itself  all  that  may  be  found  there. 
No.  7,  written  in  Passion-week,  on  abstraction  and  self-examination,  and  No.  119, 
on  penitence  and  the  placability  of  the  Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too  often  read. 
No.  54,  on  the  effect  which  the  death  of  a  friend  should  have  upon  us,  though  rather 
too  dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  very  medicinal  to  the  mind.  Every  one  must 
suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a  real  scene  ;  but  he  told  me 
that  was  not  the  case  ;  which  shows  how  well  his  fancy  could  conduct  him  to  the 
**  house  of  mourning."  Some  of  these  more  solemn  papers,  I  doubt  not,  particularly 
attracted  the  notice  of  Doctor  Young,  the  author  of  "  The  Night  Thoughts,"  of 
whom  my  estimation  is  such,  as  to  reckon  his  applause  an  honour  even  to  Johnson. 
I  have  seen  volumes  of  Doctor  Young's  copy  of  the  Rambler,  in  which  he  has  marked 
the  passages  which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by  folding  down  a  comer 
of  the  page  ;  and  such  as  he  rated  in  a  super-eminent  degree,  are  marked  by  double 
folds.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  volumes  are  lost.  Johnson  was  pleased  when 
told  of  the  minute  attention  with  which  Young  had  signified  his  approbation  of  his 
Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings  whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and 

♦  No.  55. 

■f  Dr.  Johnson  was  gratified  by  seeing  this  selection,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  bookseller,  in  Fleet 
Street,  the  following  note  : 

"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  compliments  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  and  begs  the  favour  of  seeing  him  as  soon  as  he 
can.  Mr.  Kearsley  is  desired  to  bring  with  him  the  last  edition  of  what  he  has  honoured  with  the 
name  of  '  Beauties.'  " 

•*  May  20,   1782." 
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VOLUME     FIRST 
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I  steel  for  the  mind,  if  I  may  use  tlit' 
!  expression  ;  more  that  can  brace 
and  invigorate  every  manly  and 
noble  sentiment.  No.  32,  on 
patience,  even  under  extreme 
misery,  is  wonderfully  lofty,  and 
as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism, 
as  the  Sun  of  Revelation  is  brighter 
than  the  twilight  of  Pagan  philo- 
sophy. I  never  read  the  following 
sentence  without  feeling  my  frame 
thrill :  "  I  think  there  is  some 
reason  for  questioning  whether  the 
body  and  mind  are  not  so  propor- 
tioned, that  the  one  can  bear  all 
I  which  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other : 
whether  virtue  cannot  stand  its 
ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether 
a  soul  well  principled  will  not  be 
sooner  separated  than  subdued." 
Though  instruction  be  the  pre- 
t  dominant  purpose  of  the  Rambler, 
yet  it  is  enlivened  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  amusement. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
I  the  notion  which  some  persons  have 
I  entertained,  that  Johnson  was  then 
a  retired  author,  ignorant  of  the 
world  ;  and,  of  consequence,  that 
he  wrote  only  from  his  imagination, 
when  he  described  characters  and 
I  manners.  He  said  to  me,  that 
before  he  wrote  that  work,  he  had 
been  "  running  about  the  world," 
as  he  expressed  it,  more  than 
almost  anybody ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  relate,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  se\'eral  of  the  characters  in  tlie 
Rambler  were  drawn  so  naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in  numbers,  a  club,  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  Essex,  imagined  themselves  to  be  severally  exhibited  in  it,  and 
were  much  incensed  against  a  person  wlio,  they  suspected,  had  thus  made  them  objects 
of  public  notice  ;  nor  were  they  quieted  till  authentic  assurance  was  given  them, 
that  the  Rambler  was  written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  any  one  of  them. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn  from  the  life, 
particularly  that  of  Prospcro  from  Garrick,*  who  never  entirely  forgave  its  pointed 
satire.  For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  accurate  description  of  real  life,  I  appeal 

•  (That  of  Gelibi's  in  Xo.  24,  from  I'rofessor  Colson  (see  p.  46.  of  this  vol.)  ami  that  of  Euphues 
in  the  samf  papiT,  wliith,  with  many  others,  was  doutitli'ss  drawn  frocn  the  life.  EcpHi'Es.  I  once 
thought,  might  liave  l>ctn  intendcil  to  represent  either  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Soame  Jenj-ns  ;  but  Mr, 
Itindtcy.  with  more  probability,  thinks,  that  George  Bubh  DodinRton,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
homeliness  of  his  person,  anil  the  finery  of  his  ilress.  was  the  person  meant  under  that  character.     M.] 


t'atsiaiile  iillc-faee  Iteduced)  c 
■■  Rambltr."  This  periodical  a 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  beginti 


ng  March  'iOlk,  1749-50, 
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to  No.  19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  profession  to  anotlier,  with  most  pUusiblf 
rvasons  for  every  change  ;  No.  34,  female  fastidiousness  and  timorous  refinement  ; 
So.  82,  a  Virtuoso  who  has  collected  curiosities  :  No.  98,  petty  modes  of  entor- 
taioing  a  company,  and  conciliating  kindness  :  No.  182.  fortune-hunting :  No. 
194-195.  a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil ;  No.  197-198,  legacy-hunting:  He. 
has  given  a  specimen  of  his  nire  observation,  of  the  mere  external  appearances  of 
life,  in  the  following  passage  in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  tliat  frequent  and 
most  disgusting  quality  :  "  He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many  passengers,  wliose  air  and  motions  it  will  be 
diflifnitt  to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter  ;  but  if  he  examine  what  are  the 
appearances  that  thus  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he  will  find  among  them 
neither  poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  defect.  The  disposition 
to  derision  and  insult  is  awakened  by  the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence, 
the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  grandeur  :  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the 
stately  stalk,  the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien  ;  by  gestures  intended  to  catch 
lllc  eye.  and  by  looks  elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of  importance." 

Every  page  of  the  Rambler  shows  a  mind  teeming  with  classical  allusion  and 
poclical  imagery  :  illustrations  from  other  writers  are,  upon  all  occasions,  so  ready, 
and  mingle  so  easily  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  appears  of  one  uniform  vivid 
texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured  by  some  shallow  critics  as  Involved  and 
turgid,  and  abounding  with  antiquated  and  hard  words.  So  ill-founded  is  the  first 
part  of  this  objection,  that  I  will  challenge  all  who  may  honour  this  book  with  a 
^KTUsal,  to  point  out  any  Enghsh  writer  whose  language  conveys  his  meaning  with 
•■(lUid  Jorce  and  perspicuity.  It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the  stnictnre  of  his 
kcntences  is  expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat  of  the  inversion  of  t.atin  ;  and  that '' 
'"  htcd  to  express  familiar  thoughts  in 
ihical  l.angu,ige  ;  being  in  this  the 
of  Socrates,  who,  it  is  said,  reduced 
ihy  to  the  simplicity  of  common 
liut  let  us  attend  to  what  he  himself 
»*ys  in  his  concluding  paper :  "  When 
*wnmon  words  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
•^r.  Iff  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I 
'"iV-t  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy. 
"V  .ipplying  them  to  popular  ideas."  " 
"^ntj,  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  objection. 
"Pon  a  late  careful  revision  of  the  work,  I 
'^**  with  confidence  say,  chat  it  is  amazing 
i!!f^  few  of  these  words,  for  which  it  has 
"•^'B  unjustly  characterised,  arc  actually 
'^  be  found  in  it ;  I  am  sure,  not  the 
i'^'Oporlion  of  one  to  each  paper.  This 
"He  charge  has  been  echoed  from  one 
'**bblcr  to  another,  who  have  confounded 
lihason's  Es.says  with  J ohnson's  Dictionary ; 
■^  beraose  he  thought  it  right  in  a  Lexicon 
•  Yet  lui  <tylc  (iitl  not  escape  the  hannless  shaiti 
bumour  :  foe  Uie  ingenious  Bonnci 
Lislicd  a  mock  RambUi  in  tlie  Drary-lanr 
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of  our  language  to  collect  many  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  were 
supported  by  great  authorities,  it  has  been  imagined  that  all  of  these  have  been 
interwoven  into  his  own  compositions.  That  some  of  them  have  been  adopted  by 
him  unnecessarily,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  evidently 
an  advantage,  for  without  them  his  stately  ideas  would  be  confined  and  cramped. 
*"  He  that  thinks  with  more  extent  than  another,  will  want  words  of  larger  mean- 
ing." ♦  He  once  told  me  that  he  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  upon  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.f  He  certainly  was 
mistaken  ;  or,  if  he  imagined  at  first  that  he  was  imitating  Temple,  he  was  very 
unsuccessful ;  %  for  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple, 
and  the  richness  of  Johnson.  Their  styles  differ  as  plain  cloth  and  brocade. 
Temple,  indeed,  seems  equally  erroneous  in  supposing  that  he  himself  had  formed 
his  style  upon  Sandys's  "  View  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Western  Parts  of 
the  World." 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly,  much  formed  upon  that  of  the  great 
writers  in  the  last  century.  Hooker,  Bacon,  Sanderson,  Hakewell,  and  others  ;  those 
*'GiANTS,"  as  they  were  well  characterised  by  a  great  Person  age, §  whose  authority, 
were  I  to  name  him,  would  stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion. 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to  his  learned  style  that  passage  of 
Horace,  a  part  of  which  he  has  taken  as  the  motto  to  his  Dictionary  : 


'*  Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumct  honesti  : 
Audebit  qusecumqiic  parum  splcn  ioris 

habebunt, 
Et   sine     pondere    crunt    et    honorc    indigna 

ferentiir. 
Verba  moverc  loco  ;   quamvis  in  vita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  V^estae  : 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  cruet,  atquc 


Proferet  in  luccm  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
Quoe     priscis     memorata     Catonibus     atqiie 

Cethegis. 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas  : 
Adsciscet  nova,  qu.-e  genitor  produxerit  usus  : 
Vehemens,    et    liquidus,    puroque    simiUimus 

amni, 
Fundet  opes,  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua,".! 


To  SO  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one  of  such  vast  and  various  knowledge  as 
Johnson,  might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  indulgence  of  that  licence  which  Horace 
claims  in  another  place. 

Ciecilio  Plautocjue  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Virgilio  Variocjue  ?  Ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca 
Si  possum,  invidcor  ;    cum  lingua  Catonis  et 

Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina      protulerit  ?         Licuit,      semperque 

licebit 
Signatum  pnvscntc  nota  producere  nomen."  ^ 


Si  forte  necesse  est 

Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  cxaudita  Cethegis 
Continget ;     dabiturque   licentia   sumpta 

pudenter : 
Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,si 
Grfeco    fonte    cadent,    parce    detorta.     Quid 

autem 


♦  Idler,   No.   70. 

f  [The  Paper  here  alluded  to,  was,  I  believe,  Chambers's  "  Proposal  for  a  Second  and  Improved 
Edition  of  his  Dictionary,"  which.  I  think,  appeared  in  1738.  This  "  Proposal  "  was  probably  in 
circulation  in   1737,  when  Johnson  first  came  to  London.     M.] 

J  [The  author  appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood  Johnson  in  this  instance.  He  did  not,  I  con- 
ceive, mean  to  say  that,  when  he  first  began  to  write,  he  made  Sir  William  Temple  his  model,  with  a 
view  to  form  a  style  that  should  resemble  his  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  that  he  formed  his  style  on  that  of 
Temple  and  others  ;  by  taking  from  each  those  characteristic  excellences  which  were  most  worthy  of 
imitation. — See  this  matter  farther  explained  in  this  work,  under  April  9,  1778  ;  where,  in  a  conversation 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  Johnson  himself  mentions  the  particular  improvements  which  Temple  made 
in  the  English  style.  These,  doubtless,  were  the  objects  of  his  imitation,  so  far  as  that  writer  was  his 
model.     M.] 

§    [?  George  III.] 

II    Horat.  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  2.  v.   110. 

^  Horat.  De  Arte  Poctica,  v.  48. 


SIR   THOMAS   BROWNE 


Johnson  assured  me  that  he 
had  not  taken  upon  him  to  add  more 
than  (our  or  five  words  to  the  Enghsh 
language,  of  his  own  information  ;  and 
he  was  very  much  offended  at  the  general 
licence  by  nu  means  "  modestly  taken  " 
in  liis  time,  not  only  to  eoin  new  words, 
but  to  use  many  words  in  senses  quite 
different  from  their  established  meaning, 
and  those  frequently  very  fantastical. 

Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  whose  life  Johnson 
wrote,  was  remarkably  fond  of  Anglo- 
Latin  diction  ;  and  to  his  example  we 
are  to  ascribe  Johnson's  sometimes 
indulging  himself  in  this  kind  of  phra- 
seology.* Johnson's  comprehension  xf 
mind  was  the  mould  for  his  langii:ii:r 
Had  his  conceptions  been  narrowii, 
expression  would  have  been  easier  I ! 
sentences  have  a  dignified  march  ;  .iii:\ 
\i  is  certain  that  his  example  has  given 
a  general  elevation  to  the  language  of 
his  country,  for  many  of  our  best 
writers  have  approached  very  near  to 
him;  and,  from  the  influence  which  he 
lias  had  upon  our  comjresition,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  written  now  that  is  not 
WlteT  expressed  than  was  usual  before 
111-  appi-ared  to  lead  the  national  taste, 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
must  strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been 


MRS.  HESTEK  CHAI'ONE 
rsgayist,  the  daughter  t>l  ThDmas  Muteo.  Her 
"  L«tteri  no  ihe  Impiovemenl  »i  ibc  Mind." 
1773.  enjoyed  great  popul.irity.  Sbe  "could 
aing  exquisitely,  and  was  skilful  oioueh  at 
dcawing  to  Eketcb  Mas  Carter  for  Ricbirdson " 
IDirt.  Nai.  Bwf.).  Slie  was  no  early  friend  ol 
Ut,  JohDson.  aud  conlribuled  four  raiay-s  Id  tbr 


1  happily  enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay, 


in  his "  Moral  and  Literary  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  that  I  cannot  prevail  on 
m)'sclf  to  withhold  it,  notwithstanding  his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiahty  for  one 
ol  his  friends  : 


^  tmittrt'a  gilts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule, 
'.  lite  ■  Titian,  torm'd  hia  bnlliant  school 
~d  Uogfat  caaicenial  spirits  to  excel. 
■*  frnn  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
'  boasted  Goldsmith  fell  the     -     - 


n  Wi  d 


">*  RKviioiDs'  pen  with  Revsouis'  pencil 

J~   Johnson's    flame    melodious    Bubnev 

III"*'- 
?r5  **»*^   i;i3nd  strain  in  smoother  cadence 


3  critic  learning  dear, 

liy_^  *»t«!«ivation  of  his  having  imitated  Sir  .„. 

^7  It  h»&   been  insisted  on,  and  illustrated  by  a 

*™b^ ^i?°"*'  written  bv  the  Reverend  Mr.   Kno 

"  "»>■  list  of  those  who  have  sometimes  not  i 


Correict  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear. 
By  studying  him.  acqulr'd  that  classic  taste. 
Which  high  id  Shakspeare'ii  fane  thy  statue 

plac'd. 
Lgn  Near    Johnson  Stbbvens    standi,  on    scenic 

ground, 
Acute,   laborious,   fertile,   and   molound. 
Ingenious  Hawkeswdrth   to  this  school  we 

And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplish 'd  Jdnes  sublimes, 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes  ; 
Harmonious    Jo.ves  !     who   in    his    splendiil 

Sings    Canideo's    sports,    on    .Agra's    flowery 

Browne  has  been  made  by  many  people :  and 
ty  of  quotations  from  Browne,  in  one  of  the 
ister  of  Tunbridge  School,  whom  I  have  set 
-essfuUy  imitated  Dr.  Johnson's  style. 
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In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot, 
Scarce   by   North    Britons   now   esteem 'd    a 

Scot  ?  ♦ 
Who,  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 
Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth  ; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind, 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. — 
Nor  was  his  energy  confin'd  alone 


To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 
Its  influence  wide  improv'd  our  letter'd  isle. 
And  lucid  vigour  marh'd  the  general  style  ; 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy 

bed. 
First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic 

spread  ; 
Till,   gathering   force,    they  more    and   more 

expand. 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land." 


Johnson's  language,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate 
gentleness  of  female  writing.  His  ladies,  therefore,  seem  strangely  formal,  even  to 
ridicule  ;  and  are  well  denominated  by  the  names  which  he  has  given  them,  as 
Misella,  Zozima,  Properantia,  Rhodoclia. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare  the  style  of  Addison  and  Johnson, 
and  to  depreciate,  I  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style  of  Addison  as  nerveless  and  feeble, 
because  it  has  not  the  strength  and  energy  of  that  of  Johnson.  Their  prose  may  be 
balanced  like  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent,  though  in 
/different  ways.  Addison  writes  with  the  ease  of  a  gentleman.  His  readers  fancy 
(/  that  a  wise  and  accomplished  companion  is  talking  to  them  ;  so  that  he  insinuates 
his  sentiments  and  taste  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible  influence.  Johnson 
writes  Uke  a  teacher.  He  dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  academical  chair. 
They  attend  with  awe  and  admiration  ;  and  his  precepts  are  impressed  upon  them 
by  his  commanding  eloquence.  Addison's  style,  like  a  light  wine,  pleases  everybody 
from  the  first.  Johnson's,  like  a  Uquor  of  more  body,  seems  too  strong  at  first,  but, 
by  degrees,  is  highly  relished ;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his  periods,  so  much  do 
they  captivate  the  ear,  and  seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
writer,  however  inconsiderable,  who  does  not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at  the  same 
species  of  excellence.  But  let  us  not  ungratefully  undervalue  that  beautiful  style, 
which  has  pleasingly  conveyed  to  us  much  instruction  and  entertainment.  Though 
comparatively  weak,  opposed  to  Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call  it  posi- 
tively feeble.  Let  us  remember  the  character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson 
himself  :  "  What  he  attempted,  he  performed  :  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetic  ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have 
neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity  :  his  periods,  though  not  diUgently 
rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.f    Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar 

♦  The  following  observation  in  Mr.  Boswell 's  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  "  may  sufficiently 
account  for  that  gentleman's  being  "  now  scarcely  esteemed  a  Scot  "  by  many  of  his  countrjrmen  :  "  If 
he  (Dr.  Johnson)  was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the  Scots,  it  was  because  they  were  more  in  his  way ; 
because  he  thought  their  success  in  England  rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their  real  merit ;  and 
because  he  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality  which,  I  believe,  no  liberal-minded  Scotchman  will 
deny."  Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  is  so  free  from  national  prejudices,  that  he  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  described  as — 


<< 


Scarce  by  South  Britons  now  esteem 'd  a  Scot." — Courtenay, 


•f  [When  Johnson  showed  me  a  proof  sheet  of  the  character  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly  extols 
his  style,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  it  had  not  been  his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles  could  differ 
more  from  each  other. — "  Sir,  Addison  had  his  style,  and  I  have  mine." — When  I  ventured  to  ask  him. 
whether  the  difference  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison's  style  was  full  of  idioms,  colloquial  phrases, 
and  proverbs ;  and  his  own  more  strictly  grammatical,  and  free  from  such  phraseology  and  modes 
of  speech  as  can  never  be  literally  translated  or  understood  by  foreigners  ;  he  allowed  the  discrimination 
to  be  just. — Let  any  one  who  doubts  it  try  to  translate  one  of  Addison's  Spectators  into  Latin,  French,  or 
Italian  ;  and  though  so  easy,  familiar,  and  elegant  to  an  Englishman,  as  to  give  the  intellect  no  trouble, 
yet  he  would  find  the  transfusion  into  another  language  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  a 
Rambler,  Adventurer,  or  Idler,  of  Johnson,  would  fall  into  any  classical  or  European  language,  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  originally  conceived  in  it.     B.] 
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but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison."  * 

Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded  till  the  year  1752,  I  shall,  under  this  year, 
say  all  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it.  Some  of  the  translations  of  the  mottoes  by 
Jumself.  are  admirably  done.  He  acknowledges  to  have  received  "elegant  transla- 
tions "  of  many  of  them  from  Mr.  James  Elphinston  ;  and  some  are  very  happily 
translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  whom  I  never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson 
tlios  descrit^d  him  to  Mr.  Malone  :— "  Sir,  he  lived  in  London,  and  hung  loose 
upon  society."  t  The  concluding  paper  of  his  Rambler  is  at  once  dignified  and 
pathetic.  I  cannot,  however,  but  wish  that  lie  had  not  ended  it  with  an  unnecessary 
Creek  verse,  translated  J  also  into  an  English  couplet.  It  is  too  much  hke  the 
conceit  of  those  dramatic  poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each  act  with  a  rhyme  ;  and 
the  expression  in  the  first  Une  of  his  couplet,  "  Celestial  Powers,"  though  proper 
in  Pagan  poetry,  is  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with  "  a  conformity  "  to  which  he 
<onsales  himself.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  ended  with  the 
prose  sentence.  "  I  shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in 
any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardour 
to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth." 

y  His  friend.  Dr.  Birch,  being  now  eng;iged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's 

^^^^^ler   pieces.    Dr.    Johnson    wrote   the 

^^^K^ring  letter  to  that  gentleman  : 


■*  Gough-square,  .V/ui 


'  Knowing  tliat  you  are  now 
preparing  to  favour  the  pubhc  with  a 
new  edition  of  Ralegh's  miscellaneous 
pieces,  I  have  taken  the  hberty  to  send 
you  a  Manuscript,  which  fell  by  chance 
within  my  notice.  I  perceive  no  proofs 
*  irgery  in  my  examination  of  it ;  and 
|o«\-ner  tells  me  that,  as  he  has  heard, 
lliand-writing  is  Sir  Walter's.     If  you 

ll  (hall  probabl)'.  in  another  work,  maintain 
^Bitof  Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been  very 

Hy  depreciated. 
I^n  the  Geiitletiian's  Magaiiac  lor  October. 
p.  46B.  he  is  styled.  "  the  Rev.  Francis 
\  <A  Chiswick,"  Lord  Macartney,  at  my  re- 
•  "wde  lome  inquiry  conceniing  him  at  that 
^t  no  iDlclhgence  was  obtained. 

translations  ol  the  mottoes  supplied  by 
ihinnQn.  appefuvd  first  in  the  Edinburgh 
■  Of  the  RambUr,  and  in  some  instances 
'  •»vi»cd  and  improved,  probably  by  Johnson, 
"•  Oiey  were  inserted  in  the  London  octavo 
tf^  ?*  Tne  translations  ol  the  mottoes  affixed  to 
patitiS^  thirty  numbers  of  the  Rambler  were 
C^^***.  from  the  Ediobureh  edition,  in  the 
■H  ^.fV.  'iw  September.  17S0,  before  the  work 
,_|^J"Ctc<J    into  volumes.     M.) 

the  original  edition,  in  lolio.     M.| 


BONNEL  THORNTON  (ft.  1721,  d.  I7M) 
mlsceUaoeous  writctaud  uii-  Heroutribuied  In 
the  Stttd^.  «t9u  wrole  papers  Id  Uiiwkeswo(lh'« 
AdvaitturT,  uid  with  Colriiaii  was  )(iinl •Author 
ol  "  The  Connoineur-"  He  is  chiefly  inlemlian 
in  conoexion  wUh  Jolmson  lor  baving  publitbeu 
a  pariHJv  of  the  Rambtir  iii  (be  Otury  Lanf 
Jnunal. 
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should  find  reason  to  conclude  it  genuine,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  the  owner,  a  blind 
person,*  to  recommend  it  to  the  booksellers. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political  notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's  great  poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has 
done  illustrious  justice,  beyond  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  And  this 
year  he  not  only  wrote  a  Prologue,  which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  before  the  acting 
of  **  Comus  "  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  but 
took  a  very  zealous  interest  in  the  success  of  the  charity.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
performance,  he  published  the  following  letter  in  the  General  Advertiser,  addfessed 
to  the  printer  of  that  paper  : 

*'  Sir,— 

"  That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  is  acquired  merely  by  approving  the 
works  of  genius,  and  testifying  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  authors,  is  a  truth  too 
evident  to  be  denied  ;  and  therefore  to  ensure  a  participation  of  fame  with  a 
celebrated  poet,  many,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to  starve  him  when 
alive,  have  heaped  expensive  pageants  on  his  grave. f 

"  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  this  method  of  becoming  known  to  posterity 
with  honour,  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at  least  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  an  opportunity 
now  offers  for  almost  every  individual  to  secure  the  praise  of  paying  a  just  regard  to 
the  illustrious  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  the  living.  To  assist 
industrious  indigence,  struggling  with  distress  and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a  display 
of  virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  and  honour. 

"  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  capable  of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of 
our  incomparable  Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a 
trifle  in  rational  and  elegant  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living  remains,  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the  pleasing^ 
consciousness  of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury-lane  theatre  to-morrow, 
April  5,  when  **  Comus  "  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster, 
grand-daughter  to  the  author,t  and  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  family. 

"  N.B. — There  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  occasion,  written  by  the  author  of 
"  Irene,"  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  ;  and,  by  particular  desire,  there  will  be  added 
to  the  Masque,  a  dramatic  satire,  called  '  Lethe,'  in  which  Mr.  Garrick  will  perform.'* 

*  Mrs.  Williams  is  probably  the  person  meant. 

I  Alluding  probably  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson.     See  the  Dunciad,  b.  iv.     M.] 

J  [Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster  died  May  9,   1754.     \.C.] 


CHAPTER  VIII— 1751-1754 
Johnson's  circle  of  friends 

Progress  of  the  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler — Lauder's  Forgcrics^Account  of  Miss  Williams — Close  of 
the  ftainbUi — Commencement  of  Hawkesworth's  /lifiJCBfumr^Deathof  Mrs.  Johnson— Robert  Levolt 
— Johnson'^  Friendship  with  Reynolds — Langton — Beauclerk — Contributions  to  the  Aducnlurer — 
Extract  from  the  Diary — Mra.  Lennox's  "  Shakspcaie  Illustrated," 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carrying  on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Rambler. 
But  he  also  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Cheynel  "  [•]  in  the  miscellany  called  The  Student  .- 
Md  the  Reverend  Dr.  Douglas  ha^'ing  with  uncommon  acuteness  clearly  detected 
n  gross  forgery  and  imposition  upon  the  pubUc  by  William  Lauder,  a  Scotch  school- 
mister,  who  had,  with  equal  impudence  and  ingenuity,  represented  Milton  as  a 
(ilagiary  from  certain  modern  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who  had  been  so  far  imposed 
upon  as  to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Postscript  to 
In:*  work,  now  dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder, 
addiesscd  to  Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his 
iraud  in  terms  of  suitable  contrition.* 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder  was 
no  sudden  effort.  He  had  brooded  over  it  for 
many  years  ;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  uncertain 
what  his  principal  motive  was,  unless  it  were  a 
viin  notion  of  his  superiority,  in  being  able,  by 

*  L(sl  there  should  be  any  person,  at  any  future 
fvi.  absurd  eaough  to  suspect  that  Johnson  was  a  par- 
'■^  in  Lauder's  fraud,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  when 
of  Mliiled  him  with  his  masterly  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to 
Hwlf  ibr  words  of  Dr.  Doaglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
*"^lime  when  he  detected  the  imposition.  "  It  is  to 
'"Mptd.  nay  it  is  txpecUd,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous 
■"te,  whose  judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable  style 
P*"*!  out  the  author  of  Lauder'a  Preface  and  Postscript, 
•ill  M  longer  allow  one  Xo  ptumt  himself  with  his /eathrrs, 
•Im  ippeareth  so  little  to  deserve  assistance  :  an  assist - 
"W  mich  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have  been  com  - 
'"'UUcaial.  had  there  been  the  least  suspicion  of  those 
«•  which  I  have  licen  the  instrument  of  conveying  to 
™"m1iI  in  these  sheets."  "Milton  no  Plagiary."  2J 
""■  |i-  78,  .\nd  his  Lordship  has  been  pleased  now  to 
Mthdtte  me  to  say.  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  there 
°  W  pound  wtitever  for  any  unfavourable  reflec- 
^  tgiinst  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the  strongest 
■"■pution  against  Lauder, 

|tMd«  renewed  his  attempts  on  Milton's  character  in 
''".  In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  "The  Grand  Impostor 
**ttol.  or  Milton  convicted  oi  forgery  against  King 
*-™ttl,"  which  was  reviewed,  probably  by  Johnson,  in 
'!»tnu.  Mae.  17,S4.  p.  97,     A.C.] 

afterwards  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  died 
S[abcnbly,  about  the  year  1771.     M.] 
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was  cine  of  J  uhiisun's  intimate  friends  and 
ceeded  him  as  editor  of  the  GenllfmaH'i 
igatiHi  In  1752  he  slarled  the  Adam- 
which  Johnson  was  a  liberal  cou- 
but  half  of  the  periodica'    — 
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whatever  means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To  effect  this,  he  produced  certain  passages 
from  Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  which  had  a  faint  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  In  these  he  interpolated  some  fragments  of  Hog's  Latin  translation 
of  that  poem,  alleging  that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the  archetype  from  which 
Milton  copied.  These  fabrications  he  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  GetUleman^s 
Magazine  ;  and,  exulting  in  his  fancied  success,  he  in  1750  ventured  to  collect  them 
into  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems 
in  his  '  Paradise  Lost.' "  To  this  pamphlet  Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in  full  persuasion 
of  Lauder's  honesty,  and  a  Postscript  recommending,  in  the  most  persuasive  terms, 
a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  : 
"  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to  reward  the  poet  whose  name  they  boast, 
and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  genius  they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whose  works  may  possibly  be  read  when  every 
other  monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  obliterated  ;  to  reward  him,  not  with 
pictures  or  with  medals,  which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but  with  tokens  of 
gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps,  may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  regard  of 
an  immortal  spirit."  Surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  "  enmity  towards  Hfilton," 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes  to  Johnson  upon  this  occasion,  adding,  "  I  could 
all  along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed  to  approve  not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the 
argument ;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persuasion,  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was 
likely  to  suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was  not  privy  to  the  imposture,  I  am 
well  persuaded ;  that  he  wished  well  to  the  argument,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Preface,  which  indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson."  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  of 
clear  judgment  to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  nobly  praised  the  poetical  excellence 
of  Milton  in  a  postscript  to  this  very  "  discovery,"  as  he  then  supposed  it,  could,  at 
the  same  time,  exult  in  a  persuasion  that  the  great  poet's  reputation  was  Ukely  to 
suffer  by  it  ?  This  is  an  inconsistency  of  which  Johnson  was  incapable ;  nor  can 
any  thing  more  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Preface,  than  that  Johnson,  who  was  alike 
distinguished  for  ardent  curiosity  and  love  of  truth,  was  pleased  with  an  investigation 
by  which  both  were  gratified.  That  he  was  actuated  by  these  motives,  and  certainly 
by  no  unworthy  desire  to  depreciate  our  great  epic  poet,  is  evident  from  his  own 
words  ;  for,  after  mentioning  the  general  zeal  of  men  of  genius  and  literature,  "  to 
advance  the  honour,  and  distinguish  the  beauties,  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  "  he  says, 
"  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion, 
none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospect 
of  the  progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  construction  of  his  work  ;  a  view  of  the 
fabric  gradually  rising,  perhaps,  from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in 
the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the  skies  ;  to  trace  back  the  structure  through 
all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  first  projected, 
whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was 
executed,  and  from  what  stores  the  materials  were  collected  ;  whether  its  founder 
dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish 
his  own."  * — Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wished  to  blast  the  laurels  of  Milton  ? 
Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were  at  this  time  far  from  being  easy,  his 
humane  and  charitable  disposition  was  constantly  exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  daughter  of  a  very  ingenious  Welsli  physician,  and  a  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents  and  literature,  having  come  to  London  in  hopes  of  being  cured  of 
a  cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  which  afterwards  ended  in  total  blindness,  was  kindly 

♦  ['*  Proposals  (written  evidently  bv  Johnson)  for  printing  the  "  Adamus  Exul  "  of  Grotius,  with 
a  Translation  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Lauder,  A.M."  Gent.  Mag.  1747,  vol.  17.  p.  404.     M.] 
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received  as  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  ;  and  after  her 
death,  having  come  under  his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation  upon  her  eyes 
performed  with  more  comfort  to  her  than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment  from 
him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times  when  he  had  a  house. 

In  1752,  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper 
of  his  Rambler  was  pubUshed  March  2nd,*  this  year ;  after  which  there  was  a 
cessation  for  some  time  of  any  exertion  of  his  talents  as  an  essa}dst.  But,  in  the 
same  year,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  was  his  warm  admirer,  and  a  studious  imitator 
of  his  style,  and  then  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  began  a  periodical  pap^, 
entitled.  The  Adventurer,  in  connexion  with  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was 
Johnson's  much-loved  friend,  Dr.  Bathurst ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  received 
many  valuable  hints  from  his  conversation,  most  of  his  friends  having  been  so 
assisted  in  the  course  of  their  works. 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his  literary  labours  during  a  part  of  the  year 
1752  will  not  seem  strange  when  it  is  considered  that,  soon  after  closing  his  Rambler y 
he  suffered  a  loss  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  affected  him  with  the  deepest  distress  : 
for,  on  the  17th  of  March,  O.  S.  his  wife  died.  Why  Sir  John  Hawkins  should 
unwarrantably  take  upon  him  even  to  suppose  that  Johnson's  fondness  for  her  was 
dissembled  (meaning  simulated  or  assumed),  and  to  assert,  that  if  it  was  not  the  case, 
"  it  was  a  lesson  he  had  learned  by  rote,"  I  cannot  conceive  ;  unless  it  proceeded 
from  a  want  of  similar  feelings  in  his  own  breast.  To  argue,  from  her  being  much 
older  than  Johnson,  or  any  other  circumstances,  that  he  could  not  really  love  her, 
is  absurd  ;  for  love  is  not  a  subject  of  reasoning,  but  of  feeling,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  common  principles  upon  which  one  can  persuade  another  concerning  it. 
Every  man  feels  for  himself,  and  knows  how  he  is  affected  by  particular  quaUties  in 
the  person  he  admires,  the  impressions  of  which  are  too  minute  and  delicate  to  be 
substantiated  in  language. 

The  following  very  solemn  and  affecting  prayer  was  found,  after  Dr.  Johnson's 
decease,  by  his  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  delivered  it  to  my  worthy  friend 
the 'Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  Vicar  of  Islington,  who  at  my  earnest  request  has 
obligingly  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  and  I  compared  with  the  original. 
I  present  it  to  the  world  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  a  circumstance  in  the  character 
of  my  illustrious  friend,  which,  though  some,  whose  hard  minds  I  never  shall  envy, 
may  attack  as  superstitious,  will  I  am  sure  endear  him  more  to  numbers  of  good 
men.  I  have  an  additional,  and  that  a  personal,  motive  for  presenting  it,  because 
it  sanctions  what  I  myself  have  always  maintained  and  am  fond  to  indulge  : 

April  26,  1752,  being  after  12  at  night  of  the  25M. 

•  "  O  Lord  !  Governor  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  hands  are  embodied  and 
departed  Spirits,  if  thou  hast  ordained  the  Souls  of  the  Dead  to  minister  to  the  Living, 
and  appointed  my  departed  Wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
good  effects  of  her  attention  and  ministration,  whether  exercised  by  appearance, 
impulses,  dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy  Government.     Forgive 

•f  [Here  the  author's  memory  failed  him,  for,  according  to  the  account  given  in  a  former  page  (sec 
p.  1  iS),  we  should  here  read  March  17  ;  but  in  truth,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  Rambler  closed  on 
Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  March  ;  at  which  time  Mrs.  Johnson  was  near  her  end.  for  she  died  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  March  17.  Had  the  concluding  paper  of  that  work  been  written  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  it  would  have  been  still  more  extraordinary  than  it  is,  considering  the  extreme  grief  into  which 
the  author  was  plunged  by  that  event. — The  melancholy  cast  of  that  concluding  essay  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  time  it  was  written  ;  and  her  death  three  days 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  the  Paper.     M.] 


JvhMon's  failhful  iiegro 


FRANCIS    BARBER   {b.    I74-.  d.    IROI} 

vant  wbi)    entered  his  service  in  I7S2.  and  w. 

death.     He  wis  Johnson's  priucipal  legatee. 

(137) 
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my  presumption,  enlighten  my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner  agents  are  employed, 
grant  me  the  blessed  mfluences  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most  interesting  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  I,  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  which  occasioned  it,  have  certain  experience  of  benignant  conmiunication 
by  dreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the  most  ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  long 
period  of  fifty  years,  was  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  is  evident  from  various 
passages  in  the  series  of  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan,  as  well  as  from  other  memorials,  two  of  which  I  select,  as  strongly 
marking  the  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  his  mind. 

*'  March  28,  1753.  I  kept  this  day  as  the  anniversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with 
prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I  prayed  for  her  conditionally, 
if  it  were  lawful." 

"  April  23,  1753.  I  know  not  whether  I  do  not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  long- 
ings of  affection  ;  but  I  hope  they  intenerate  my  heart,  and  that  when  I  die  like  my 
Tetty,  this  affection  will  be  acknowledged  in  a  happy  interview,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  I  am  incited  by  it  to  piety.  I  will,  howler,  not  deviate  too  much  from 
conmion  and  received  methods  of  devotion." 

Her  wedding-ring,  when  she  became  his  wife,  was,  after  her  death,  preserved  by 
him,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  an  affectionate  care,  in  a  little  round  wooden  box,  in 
the  inside  of  which  he  pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  thus  inscribed  by  him  in  fair  characters, 
as  follows  : 

"  Eheu  ! 

Eliz.  Johnson, 

Nupta  Jul.  9*»   1736. 

Mortua,  eheu  ! 

Mart.   17°  1752." 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful  servant,  and  residuary  legatee, 
offered  this  memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Mrs.  Johnson's  daughter ; 
but  she  having  declined  to  accept  of  it,  he  had  it  enamelled  as  a  mourning-ring,  fc 
his  old  master,  and  presented  it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Barber,  who  now  has  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must  be,  upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whoi 
he  sincerely  loves,  had  been  in  his  contemplation  many  years  before.     In  his  "  Irene 
we  find  the  following  tender  and  fervent  speech  of  Demetrius,  addressed  to  b 
Aspasia  : 

"  From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  clay, 

Where  now  thou  shin'st  amongst  thy  fellow  saints, 

Array 'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me  ! 

In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 

O  !    sooth,  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose  thee." 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  li 
for  some  time  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Hampstead,  that  she  indulged  herself  in  couj 
air  and  nice  living,  at  an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her  husband  was  drudging  ir 
smoke  of  London,  and  that  she  by  no  means  treated  him  with  that  complac 
which  is  the  most  engaging  quahty  in  a  wife.     But  all  this  is  perfectly  comp? 
with  his  fondness  for  her,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  a 
opinion  of  her  understanding,  and  that  the  impressions  which  her  beauty,  n 
imaginary,  had  originally  made  upon  his  fancy,  being  continued  by  habit,  ha 
been  effaced,  though  she  herself  was  doubtless  much  altered  for  the  worse. 
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dreadful  shock  of  separation  took  place  in  the  night ;  and  he  immediately  despatched 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor  told  me,  expressed 
grief  in  the  strongest  manner  he  had  ever  read  ;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
it  has  not  been  preserved.*  The  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  his  house  in 
the  Cloisters,  Westminster,  about  three  in  the  morning ;  and  as  it  signified  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and  went  to  Johnson  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed, 
and  found  him  in  tears  and  in  extreme  agitation.  After  being  a  little  while  together, 
Johnson  requested  him  to  join  with  him  in  prayer.  He  then  prayed  extempore, 
as  did  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  that  piety  which  was  ever  his  primary 
object,  his  troubled  mind  was,  in  some  degree,  soothed  and  composed. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows  : 


"  TO   THE   REVEREND   DR.   TAYLOR. 


Dear  Sir, — 

Let  me  have  your  company  and  instruction.  Do  not  live  away  from 
me.    My  distress  is  great. 

"Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me  what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my 
mother  and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writing  with  you. 

"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  etc. 

''  Sam.  Johnson. 

"March  18.   1752." 

That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  were  severe,  beyond  what  are 
commonly  endured,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  information  of  many  who  were  then 
about  him,  to  none  of  whom  I  give  more  credit  than  to  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  negro  servant,!  who  came  into  his  family  about  a  fortnight  after  the  dismal 
event.  These  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  melancholy  inherent  in  his  consti- 
tution ;  and  although  he  probably  was  not  oftener  in  the  wrong  than  she  was,  in 
the  httle  disagreements  which  sometimes  troubled  his  married  state,  during  which, 
he  owned  to  me,  that  the  gloomy  irritability  of  his  existence  was  more  painful  to  him 
^  ever,  he  might  very  naturally,  after  her  death,  be  tenderly  disposed  to  charge 
himself  with  slight  omissions  and  offences,  the  sense  of  which  would  give  him  much 
^easiness.!  Accordingly  we  find,  about  a  year  after  her  decease,  that  he  thus 
addressed  the  Supreme  Being  :  "  O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repentance,  and 
liearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant  that  by  true  contrition  I  may  obtain 
'orgiveness  of  all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected,  in  my  union  with 
ttewife  whom  thou  hast  taken  from  me  ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction,"  §  •  The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding 

*  [In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1794,  (p.  100).  was  printed  a  letter  pretending  to  be 
^lat  written  by  Johnson  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  But  it  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  41st  number  of 
^^ Idler.  A  fictitious  date,  March  17,  1751,  O.  S.,  was  added  by  some  person,  previously  to  this  paper's 
*^Jng  sent  to  this  publisher  of  that  miscellany,  to  give  a  colour  to  this  deception.     M.] 

t  Francis  Barber  was  born  in  Jamaica,  and  was  brought  to  England  in  1750  by  Colonel  Bathurst, 
^thcr  of  Johnson's  very  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Bathurst.  He  w^as  sent,  for  some  time,  to  the  Reverend 
^-  Jackson's  school,  at  Barton,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Colonel  by  his  will  left  him  his  freedom,  and  Dr. 
^thurst  was  willmg  that  he  should  enter  into  Johnson's  service,  in  which  he  continued  from  1752  till 
Johnson's  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  intervals  ;  in  one  of  which,  upon  some  difference  with  his 
''^er,  he  went  and  served  an  apothecary  in  Cheapside,  but  still  visited  Dr.  Johnson  occasionally  ;  in 
^^wthcr,  he  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea.  Part  of  the  time,  indeed,  he  was,  by  the  kindness  of  his  master, 
*^  a  school  in  Northamptonshire,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  some  learning.  So  early  and  so 
•^ting  a  connexion  was  there  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  this  humble  friend. 

♦  [See  his  beautiful  and  affecting  Rambler,  No.  54.     M.] 
§  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  19. 
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THE   tlRAVE   OF   MRS.   JOHNSON 
lal  Blone  in  the  foreground)  in  Ihe  Parish  ( 


the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
is  well  known  to  his  frieiids ; 
and  I  cannot  trace  the  smallest  J 
foundation    for    the    followi 
dark  and  uncharitable  a 
by  Sir  John   Hawkins  : 
apparition  of  tiis  departed  Vi 
was  altogether   of  the 
kind,  and  hardly  afforded  1 
a  hope  that  she  was  in  a  stati 
happiness,"  *    That  he,  in  t 
formity   with    the    opinion  1 
many  of  the  most  able.  let 
and  pious  Christians  in  all  a 
supposed     that    tliere    was^ 
middle  state  after  death, 
vious    to    the  tin! 
departed  souls    are   finally  J 
ceived  to  eternal   felici^ 
appears,  I    think,   unquestti 
ably    from    his    devotions  3 
"  And,  O  LoiiD,  so  far  as'| 
may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  i 
mend  to  thy  fatherly  g 
the  soul  of    my  departed  I 
beseeching    thee   to   gratii  1 
whatever  is  best  in  her  f 
slate,  and  finally  to  receive  A 
eternal  happiness."  %     But  t 
state  has  not  been  looked  ii_ 
with  horror,  but   only  as  1 
gracious. 

He   deposited  the  ret 
of  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  c" 
■of  Bromley  in  Kent,  §  to  n 
he  was    probably  led  by  M 
The  funeral  sermon  y-*™*^ 


residence  of  his  friend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place. 

•  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  216. 

t  [It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  was  fully  persuaded  that  thtTi:  was  a  middle  si 
being  only  conditionat,  i.e..  if  such  a  state  existed.     M.J 
J  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  20. 
{  (A  few  months  before  his  death,  Johnson  honoured  her  memory  by  the  following  epitaph,  i 
was  inscribed  on  het  tomb-stone,  in  the  church  ol  Bromley  : 

Hie  comluntur  reliquix 

ELIZABETHS 

Antiqua  Jarvisiorum  gente 

Peatlinga?.  apud  Leicestrienses,  orta.^ ; 

Formosa^,  culta:,  ingcniosx,  pia;  ; 

Uxoris,  primis  nuptiis,  Henbici   Porter. 

Secundis,  Sahueus  Johnson  : 

Qui  multum  amatam,  diuque  delletam 

Hoc  lapide  contexit. 

Obiit  Londini,   Mense  Mart. 

A,   D.  MDCCLII. 


4 


DAVlUidARKlCK    (ft.   1717.  J.    177«) 
In  ihe  thararler  "I  Kiltly  (Ben  J<msoti'5  "  Every  Man  in  hii  Humour"). 
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composed  for  her,  which  was  never  preached,  but  having  been  given  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
has  been  published  since  his  death,  is  a  performance  of  uncommon  excellence,  and 
full  of  rational  and  pious  comfort  to  such  as  are  depressed  by  that  severe  affliction 
which  Johnson  felt  when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  considered  that  it  was  written 
in  such  an  agitation  of  mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her  death  and 
burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without  wonder. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had  the  following  authentic  and  artless  account 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently  after  his  wife's  death :  "  He  was 
in  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Wilhams  was  then  living  m  his  house,  which  was  in  Gough- 
square.  He  was  busy  with  the  Dictionary.  Mr.  Shiels,  and  some  others  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  written  for  him,  used  to  come  about  him.  He  had 
then  little  for  himself,  but  frequently  sent  money  to  Mr.  Shiels  when  in  distress.  The 
friends  who  visited  him  at  that  time  were  chiefly  Dr.  Bathurst,*  and  Mr.  Diamond, 
an  apothecary  in  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  with  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Williams 
generally  dined  every  Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going  to  Iceland  with  him, 
which  would  probably  have  happened,  had  he  lived.  There  were  also  Mr.  Cave, 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr.  Ryland,  merchant  on  Tower-hill,  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess, 
who  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Macaulay ;  also,  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  wife  of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in  the  learned  way,  but  a  worthy 
good  woman  ;  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds  ;  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Dodsley,  Mr. 
Bouquet,  Mr.  Payne,  of  Paternoster-row,  booksellers  ;  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer ; 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  Southwell,  Mr.  Garrick." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  catalogue  of  his  friends,  and,  in  particular, 
his  humble  friend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  an  obscure  practiser  in  physic  amongst  the  lower 
people,  his  fees  being  sometimes  very  small  sums,  sometimes  whatever  provisions 
his  patients  could  afford  him  ;  but  of  such  extensive  practice  in  that  way,  that  Mrs. 
Williams  has  told  me  his  walk  was  from  Houndsditch  to  Marybone.  It  appears  from 
Johnson's  diary,  that  their  acquaintance  commenced  about  the  year  1746  ;  and  such 
was  Johnson's  predilection  for  him,  and  fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abilities, 
that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should  not  be  satisfied,  though  attended  by  all  the 
College  of  Physicians,  unless  he  had  Mr.  Levet  with  him.  Ever  since  I  was  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  many  years  before,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  knew 
him  earlier,  Mr.  Levet  had  an  apartment  in  his  house,  or  his  chambers,  and  waited 
upon  him  every  morning,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  late  and  tedious  breakfast. 
He  was  of  a  strange  grotesque  appearance,  stiff  and  formal  in  his  manner,  and  seldom 
said  a  word  while  any  company  was  present.f 

[Croker  has  translated  the  epitaph  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  are  buried  the  remains  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Jervis,  of  Peatling  in  Leicester- 
shire. Beautiful,  accomplished,  ingenious,  pious,  the  wife  in  a  first  marriage  of  Henry  Porter  ;  in  a 
?*econd  of  Samuel  Johnson ;  who  has  covered  with  this  stone  her  whom  he  much  loved  and  long  lamented. 
She  died  in  London  in  March.  1752."] 

*  Dr.  Bathurst,  though  a  physician  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  get 
much  practice  in  London.  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of  employment  abroad,  and,  to  the 
regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive  climate,  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Havannah.  Mr.  Langton  recollects  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Sauclerk  : 
**  The  Havannah  is  taken  : — a  conquest  too  dearly  obtained  ;    for,  Bathurst  died  before  it. 

**  Vix  Priamus  tanti  totaque  Troja  fuit." 

•f  [Robert  Levet  (or  Lcvett).  though  an  Englishman  by  birth,  became  early  in  life  a  waiter  in  a  coffee- 
house in  Paris  ;  where  the  surgeons  who  frequented  it,  finding  him  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  attentive 
to  their  conversation,  made  a  purse  for  him,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  in  their  art.  They  after- 
wards furnished  him  with  the  means  of  other  knowledge  by  procuring  him  free  admission  to  such 
lectures  in  pharmacy  and  anatomy  as  were  read  by  the  ablest  professors  of  that  period.  Where  the 
middle  part  of  his  life  was  spent  is  uncertain.  He  resided  about  20  years  under  Johnson's  hospitable 
roof,  who  never  wished  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior,  or  treated  him  like  a  dependent. — Steevens.] 
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The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this  time,  was  extensive  and  various,  far 
beyond  what  has  been  generally  imagined.     To  trace  his  acquaintance  with  each 
particular  person,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  a  task,  of  which  the  labour  would 
not  be  repaid  by  the  advantage.     But  exceptions  are  to  be  made  ;    one  of  which 
must  be  a  friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  truly  his  dulce  decus, 
and  with  whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
When   Johnson   lived   in    Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  he   used  frequently  to 
•visit  two  ladies  who  lived  opposite  to  him,  Miss  Cotterells,  daughters  of  Admiral 
Cotterell.     Reynolds  used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus  they  met.     Mr.  Reynolds, 
as  I  have  observed  above,  had,  from  the  first  reading  of  his  "  Life  of  Savage,"  con- 
caved a  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson's  powers  of  writing.     His  conversation 
no  less  deUghted  him  ;   and  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance  with  the  laudable  zeal 
oi  one  who  was  ambitious 
of  general   improvement. 
Sir  Joshua,    indeed,    was 
lucky    enough     at     their 
very    first     meeting     to 

make  a    remark,    which 

was  so  much  above  the 

common-place  style  of  con- 
versation,   that    Johnson 

at  once    perceived    that 

Reynolds  had  the  habit 

of  thinking   for    himself. 

Tlw  ladies    were    regret- 
ting the  death  of  a  friend, 

to  whom  they  owed  great 

obligations  ;    upon  which 

Reynolds  observed,  "  You 

have,  however,  the   com- 
fort of  being  relieved  from 

a  burden  of  gratitude." 

Ttey  were  shocked  a  little 

at  this  alleviating  sugges- 

ti«i,  as  too  selfish  ;    but 

Jdinson  defended  it  in  his 

deaf  and  forcible  manner, 

Md  was    much    pleased 

with  the  mind,   the  fair 

view  of   human    nature, 

»*ich  it   exhibited,   like 

some  of  the  reflections  of 

Rodiefoucault.     The  con- 

seinence    was,     that     he 

went  home  with  Reynolds, 

and  supped  with  him.* 


,  '  Pt  would  be  naturally  ia- 
nrtd  tram  Mr.  Bcawell's  ac- 
"^i.  that  the  acquaintance 
l>et«teD  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua 


BROMLEY   CHURCH,    KENT 
wbcrc  Hrs.  Jobuson  was  buried. 
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Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  characteristical  anecdote  of  Johnson,  about  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they  were  one  evening  together  at  the  Miss 
Cotterells',  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  another  lady  of  high  rank,  came  in. 
Johnson,  thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were  too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and 
that  he  and  his  friend  were  neglected,  as  low  company  of  whom  they  were  somewhat 
ashamed,  grew  angry  ;  and  resolving  to  shock  their  supposed  pride,  by  making 
their  great  visitors  imagine  that  his  friend  and  he  were  low  indeed,  he  addressed  him- 
self in  a  loud  tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  "  How  much  do  you  think  you  and  I 
could  get  in  a  week,  if  we  were  to  work  as  hard  as  we  could  7  " — as  if  they  had 
been  common  mechanics, 
i/  His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,   Esq.,  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire, 

another  much  valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Rambler  ; 
which  that  gentleman,  then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  much  admiration,  that  he 
came  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  its  author. 
By  a  fortunate  chance  he  happened  to  take  lodgings  in  a  house  where  Mr.  Levet 
frequently  visited  ;   and  having  mentioned  his  wish  to  his  landlady,  she  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Levet,  who  readily  obtained  Johnson's  permission  to  bring  Mr.  Langton 
to  him  ;   as,  indeed,  Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  no  shyness, 
real  or  affected,  but  was  easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly  recommended,  and 
even  wished  to  see  numbers  at  his  levee,  as  his  morning  circle  of  company  might,  with 
strict  propriety,  be  called.     Mr.  Langton  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  the  sage 
first  appeared.     He  had  not  received  the  smallest  intimation  of  his  figure,  dress,  or 
manner.     From  perusing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should  see  a  decent,  well-drest, 
in  short,  a  remarkably  decorous  philosopher.     Instead  of  which,  down  from  his 
bed-chamber,  about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little 
dark  wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him. 
But  his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his  religious 
and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had  been  educated, 
that  he  conceived  for  him  that  veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved^ 
Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready  to  love  Mr.  Langton,  for  his  being  of  a  very  anciea 
family  ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  with  pleasure,  "  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant  of  fre^^^ 
warren  from  Henry  the  Second  ;    and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in  King  Johix'^' 
reign,  w^as  of  his  family."* 

Mr.  Langton,  afterwards,  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxfor"^ 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-student,  Mr.  Topham  BeauclerV-^ 
who,  though  their  opinions  and  modes  of  life  were  so  different,  that  it  seemed  uttex*^ 
improbable  that  they  should  at  all  agree,  had  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  so  aci^  ^ 
an  understanding,  such  elegance  of  manners,  and  so  well  discerned  the  excelte«^ 

took  place  so  early  as  at  the  time  when  the  former  resided  in  Castle-street  ;  but  it  was  not  ^^  ' 
Reynolds  had  not  then  come  to  town.  The  acquaintance  must  have  commenced  subsequently  ^^ 
Reynolds  fixing  himself  in  London,  towards  the  end  of  1752.  In  1753,  he  took  a  house  in  Gre^^^ 
Newport-street,  where,  opposite  to  him  resided  the  Cotterells'.  (See  Northcote's  "  Life  of  Reynolds,  ^ 
Vol.  1,  p.  69).  Barber  also  must  have  been  in  error,  when  he  described  Reynolds  as  one  of  Johnson^ 
intimates  at  the  period  of  his  wife's  death. — Croker.] 

*  [The  following  description  from  Miss  Hawkins's  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  2,  p.  282,  of  Langton 's  persoi^^ 
and  appearance  later  in  life  is  interesting,  and  its  resemblance  is  confirmed  by  a  beautiful  portrait  by*** 
Reynolds,  in  possession  of  the  family  : — "  O  that  we  could  sketch  him  with  his  mild  countenance,  his  ^ 
elegant  features  and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occupy 
more  space  than  was  equitable  ;    his  person  inclining  forward,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  support  his 
height,  and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  together  on  his  knee,  his  oblong  gold* 
mounted  snuff-box,  taken  from  the  waistcoat  pocket  opposite  his  hand,  and  either  remaining  between 
his  fingers,  or  set  by  him  on  the  table,  but  which  was  never  used  but  when  his  mind  was  occupied  on 
conversation. " — Crokcr.] 
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qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a  gentleman  eminent  not  only  for  worth  and  learning, 
but  for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  conversation,  that  they  became  intimate 
friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  tliis  acquaintance  began,  passed  a  considerable  time  at 

Oxford.     He  at  first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should  associate  so  much  with 

one  who  had  the  character  of  being  loose,  both  in  his  principles  and  practice  :   but, 

by  degrees,  he  himself  was  fascinated.     Mr.  Beauclerk's  being  of  the  St.  Alban's 

family,  and  having,  in  some  particulars,  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second,* 

contributed,  in  Johnson's  imagination,  to  throw  a  lustre  upon  his  other  qualities  ; 

and,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral,  pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated  Beauclerk, 

were  companions.     *'  What  a  coaUtion  !  "  said  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  this  : 

"I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the  Round-house."     But  I  can  bear 

testimony  that  it  was  a  very  agreeable  association.     Beauclerk  was  too  polite,  and 

valued  learning  and  wit  too  much,  to  offend  Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity  or 

licentiousness ;    and   Johnson  delighted  in  the  good  qualities  of  Beauclerk,  and 

hoped  to  correct  the  evil.     Innumerable  were  the  scenes  in  which  Johnson  was 

amused  by  tliese  young  men.     Beauclerk  could  take  more  liberty  with  him  than 

anybody  with  whom  I  ever  saw  him  ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  Beauclerk  was  not 

spared  by  his  respectable  companion,  when  reproof  was  proper.     Beauclerk  had 

such  a  propensity  to  satire,  that  at  one  time  Johnson  said  to  him,  ''  You  never  open 

your  mouth  but  with  intention  to  give  pain  ;   and  you  have  often  given  me  pain, 

not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said,  but  from  seeing  your  intention."     At  another 

time  appl5ang  to  him,  with  a  slight  alteration,  a  line  of  Pope,  he  said, 

"/rhy  love  of  folly  and  thy  scorn  of  fools  — 

Everything  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and  everything  thou  say'st  the  other."  At 
another  time  he  said  to  him,  ''  Thy  body  is  all  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  virtue."  Beau- 
derknot  seeming  to  relish  the  compliment,  Johnson  said,  ''  Nay,  Sir,  Alexander  the 
Great,  marching  in  triumph  into  Babvlon,  could  not  have  desired  to  have  had  more 
said  to  him." 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk  at  his  house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
^tertained  with  experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  One  Sunday,  when  the  weather 
was  very  fine,  Beauclerk  enticed  him,  insensibly,  to  saunter  about  all  the  morning. 
They  went  into  a  churchyard,  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid  himself 
down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tombstones.  "  Now,  Sir  (said  Beauclerk),  you 
are  like  Hogarth's  *  Idle  Apprentice.'  "  When  Johnson  got  his  pension,  Beauclerk 
said  to  liim,  in  the  humorous  phrase  of  Falstaff,  ''  I  hope  you'll  now  purge  and  live 
deanly,  like  a  gentleman." 

One  night,  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton  had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
^d  sat  till  about  three  in  the  morning,  it  came  into  their  heads  to  go  and  knock 
^P  Johnson,  and  see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a  ramble.  They 
faj^  violently  at  the  doors  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared 
^his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head  instead  of  a  nightcap, 
and  a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining,  probably,  that  some  ruffians  were  coming  to 
attack  him.  When  he  discovered  who  they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he 
smiled,  and  with  great  good  humour  agreed  to  their  proposal  :  "  What,  is  it  you, 
you  dogs  !  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you."  He  was  soon  drest,  and  they  sallied  forth 
together  into  Covent-Garden,  where  the  green-grocers  and  fruiterers  were  beginning 

*  [He  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Bcauckrk.  third  son  ol  the  first  Duke  of  St.  .\ll)an>.  and 
consequently  the  great  grandson  of  Charles  II  and  Nell  Gwynn.  | 
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to  arrange  their  hampers,  just  come  in  from  the  country.  Johnson  made  some 
attempts  to  help  them  ;  but  the  honest  gardeners  stared  so  at  his  figure  and  maimer, 
and  odd  interference,  that  he  soon  saw  his  services  were  not  rehshed.  They  tben 
repaired  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl  of  that  hquor  callet. 
Bishop,  which  Johnson  had  always  liked  :*  while  in  joyous  contempt  of  sleep,  froW 
which  he  had  been  roused,  he  repeated  the  festive  lines, 


Tlicy  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to  the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  and  row 
to  Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were  so  well  pleased  with  their  amusei 
that  they  resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the  day  :  but  I 
deserted  them,  being  engaged  to  breakfast  with  some  young  ladies.  Johnsoj 
scolded  him  for  "  leaving  his  social  friends,  to  go  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretchej 
un-idca'd  girls,"  Garrick  being  told  of  this  ramble,  said  to  him  smartly,  "II 
of  your  frolic  t'other  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chronicle."  Upon  which  Johi 
afterwards  observed,  "  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing.     His  wije  would  not  let  him^ 

He  entered  upon  this  year,   1753,  with  his  usual  piety,  as  appears  from  I 
following  ])rayer,  which  I  transcribed  from  that  part  of  his  diary  which  he  1 
a  few  days  before  his  death  : 

-Jan.  I.  I7.M,  N.S.  which  I  shidi  use  forlhc  fiihire. 

"  Almighty  Cloi),  who  hast  continued  my  hfe  to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  t 
as.sistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  improve  the  time  which  thou  shall  grant  E 
to  my  eternal  salvation.  Make  me  to  remember,  to  thy  glory,  thy  judgments  aiH 
thy  merries,  Make  me  to  consider  the  loss  of  my  wife,  whom  thou  hast  taken  hon 
me,  that  it  may  dispose  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  lead  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fea 
('.rant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

H(r  now  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his  Dictionary,  and  the  melanchoh-  of  his  grid 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Adventurer,  in  which  he  began  I; 
writi-  A|»ril  10,  marking  his  essays  with  the  signature  T,  by  which  most  of  his  papt 
in  that  collection  are  distinguished  :  those,  however,  which  have  that  signatin 
and  also  that  of  "  Mysargyrus,"  were  not  written  by  him,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  I 
Hitlhurst.  Indeed,  Johnson's  energy  of  thought  and  richness  of  language  are  sti 
tniirc  drcisivr  marks  than  any  signature.  As  a  proof  of  this,  my  readers,  I  im 
will  \w\  doubt  that  number  39,  on  sleep,  is  his  ;  for  it  not  only  lias  the  genenE 
textuii'  ami  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authors  with  whom  he  was  pecuharly  c 
vi-rsant  luv  readily  introduced  in  it  in  cursory  allusion.  The  translation  of  a  pas 
in  Statins  quoted  in  that  paper,  and  marked  C.  B..  has  been  erroneously  ascribt 
lo  IJr,  Halhurst,  whose  Christian  name  was  Richard.J  How  much  this  amiable  tnU^ 
I'ontrihuted  to  the  Adventurer,  cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add  that  HawkeswortWj 
nniliilions  of  Johnson  are  sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distJL 
Kiiish  them,  with  certainty,  from  the  compositions  of  his  great  archetype, 
worlh  was  his  closest  imitator,  a  circumstance  of  which  that  writer  wimld  once  hav 

*  1 1  Ir  liiiil  tlir  KMliliiili-  to  immortal  I  >i'  Kislio])  in  his  Dictionary  as  "  a  mixture  o-  iviut.',  oraiiKts  and 

t   Ml.  I  iiiiitliiii  lii>H  ti'('()lU'Ctc<l,  or  Dr.  Johnson  repeated,  the  passage  MTonK.     Thir  lines  arc  in  Lord 
I  .11l•ullmnl''^  "  l>riiil(iii)j  Sonf;  to  Sleep,"  anit  run  Ihiis  : 

'■  Short,  vvry  short.  !«  thtn  thy  reign, 

For  I'm  in  liasto  to  iaugh  and  drink  again." 
:    I  I  III-.  \:  111.1.11.1 1,      ihi-  l.jltii>  Sapphics  translatol  liv  C.  B.  in  that  pap.-r  w.t,-  writt..'i>  hv  Cowlvv 
.111.1  ..I.' in  hi'>  iLiiilh  lHK.k-.im  Plants.    -Malcm] 
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been  proud  to  be  told  ;  though,  when  he  had  become  elated  by  having  risen  into 
some  degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  the  provoking 
effrontery  to  say  he  was  not  sensible  of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  success  of  the  Adventurer  ;  and  very  soon  after 
his  engaging  in  it,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  : 


(( 


to  the  reverend  dr.  joseph  warton. 
''  Dear  Sir, — 

"I  OUGHT  to  have  written  to  you  before  now,  but  I  ought  to  do  many  things 
which  I  do  not ;  nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from  this  letter;  for,  being 
desired  by  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  the  AdvetUurer  to  look  out  for  another  hand, 
my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you,  whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable  you 
to  assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption  of  your  studies. 

"  They  desire  you  to  engage  to  furnish  one  paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper, 
which  you  may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  considered  that  a  paper  should 
consist  of  pieces  of  imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisitions  of  literature.  The 
part  which  depends  on  the  imagination  is  very  well  supplied,  as  you  will  find  vrbem 
you  read  the  paper  ;  for  descriptions  of  life,  there  is  now  a  treaty  almost  made  with 
an  author  and  an  authoress  ;  and  the  province  of  criticism  and  literature  thejr  are 
very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  commentator  on  Virgil. 

*'  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and  that  the  next  post  will  bri]%.iis 
your  compUance.  I  speak  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  though  I  have  no  part  ill  tfie 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto ;  but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particpdur 
friends,  and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third  united  to  them,  will  not  be  doned 
to,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Mauh  8,  1753/' 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was.  Dr.  Warton's  enriching  the  collection  with 
several  admirable  essays. 

Johnson's  saying,  *'  I  have  no  part  in  the  paper  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto," 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the  author  of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  he= 
had,  at  this  time,  written  only  one  number  ;  and  besides,  even  at  any  after  period- 
he  might  have  used  the  same  expression,  considering  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  tc= 
own  them  ;  for  Mrs.  Wilhams  told  me  that,  "  as  he  had  given  those  essays  to  Dr— 
Bathurst,  who  sold  them  at  two  guineas  each,  he  never  would  own  them  :  nay,  h« 
used  to  say  he  did  not  write  them  :  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  dictated  them,  whil  - 
Bathurst  wrote."  I  read  to  him  Mrs.  WilHams's  account ;  he  smiled  and  sai  — 
nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry  by  which  the  productions  of  one  pers<^ 
are  thus  passed  upon  the  world  for  the  productions  of  another.  I  allow  that  xn 
only  knowledge,  but  powers  and  quahties  of  mind,  may  be  communicated  ;  but  tl 
actual  effect  of  individual  exertion  never  can  be  transferred,  with  truth,  to  any  otin 
than  its  owti  original  cause.  One  person's  child  may  be  made  the  child  of  anoth^^^> 
person  by  adoption,  as  among  the  Romans,  or  by  the  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wi^'* 
iiaving  children  borne  to  her  upon  her  knees,  by  lier  handmaid.     But  these  w* 
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clearly  understood  that 


»  dillL-rcnt  5ens<;  from  that  of  nature, 
icy  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nominal  parents.  So,  in  literary  children,  an  author 
ay  give  the  prohts  and  fame  of  his  composition  to  another  man,  but  cannot  makcj 
lat  the  real  author.  A  Highland  gentleman,  a  younger  branch  of  a  family,  once 
>asu]ted  me  if  he  could  not  validly  purchase  the  Chieftainship  of  his  family,  from 
ic  Chief  who  was  willing  to  sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  acquire, 
/  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  different  person  from  what  he  reaily  was  ;  for  that 
le  right  of  Chieftainship  attached  to  the  blood  of  primogeniture,  and.  therefore, 
as  incapable  of  being  transferred.  I  added,  that  though  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
■  the  advantages  belonging  to  it,  he  still  remained  the  first-born  of  his  parents  ; 
id   that  whatever  agreement  a   Chief   might    make  with  any   of  the   clan,   the 


4 


Heralds'-officc  could  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis,  or  with  any  decency  attest 
llut  the  younger  was  the  elder  ;    but  I  did  not  convince  the  worthy  gentleman. 

Jolinson's  papers  in  the  Adventurer  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler  :  but 
Iwng  rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects,*  and  being  mixed  with  essays  by  other 
writers  upon  topics;  mure  generally  attractive  than  even  the  most  elegant  ethical 
fiWKirses,  the  sale  of  the  work,  at  first,  was  more  extensive.  Without  meaning. 
Iwftver,  to  depreciate  the  Adventurer,  I  must  observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the 
"•■i&rramc,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  better  known,  it  grew  upon  the  public 
"timatjiiii,  and  that  its  sale  lias  far  exceeded  tliat  of  any  other  periwlical  papers 
'ffl'T^  tiic  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

in  om-  iif  the  bonks  of  his  diary,  I  find  the  following  entry  . 

".^pr.  3.  1753,  I  began  the  second  vol.  of  my  Dictionary,  room  being  left  in 
ih""  arst  far  Preface,  Grammar,  and  History,  none  of  thera  yet  begun. 

w  Ji>bn&oo  lowtfTcU  nnd  somowliiit  Jisguist^  his  stylp.  in  u-ritiiig  the  Advtttlurars.  in  otArt  tliat 
t  subtil  pass  (or  thme  of  Dr.  Batliursl.  to  whom  lie  con&ignifl  thi!  profits.  This  n-.!* 
~"  '»  oiiinloti,     H,  I 
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"'  0  Gou,  who  hast  hitherto  supported  me,  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  lal 
aud  in  the  whole  task  of  my  present  state  ;  that  when  I  shall  render  up,  at  the 
day,  an  account  of  the  talent  committed  to  me,  I  may  receive  pardon  for  the  sal 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen." 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a  Dedication  [*]  to  the  Earl  of  Or 
of  her  "  Shakspeare  Illnstratod."  • 


■  [Two  of  Johntion's  Litters,  atldrc-sstd  to  Sanlin;!  Kichoidsoit,  author  of  "  Clarissa."  etc..  the  I 
dated  March  9,  1750-1,  the  other  Septombct  26,  175;),  arc  preserved  in  Hichardson's  "  Correspondc 
Svo.  1804.  vol.  V.  pp.  281-2S4,  In  the  latter  of  these  letters  Johnson  suggested  to  Richardson  tb 
priety  of  making  an  Index  to  his  three  works  :  "  hut  while  I  am  writing  (he  adds),  an  objection  a 
such  an  iadcx  to  the  three  would  look  like  a  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to  which  I  will  never  contri 
for  if  1  cannot  benefit  mankind,  I  hope  never  to  injure  them."  Richardson,  however,  adapted  the 
lor,  in  I7S5.  he  published  in  octavo.  "  A  Collection  of  the  moral  and  instructive  Sentiments.  Ma 
Cautions,  and  Reflections,  contained  in  the  Histories  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  anil  Sir  Charles  Cran> 
iliRCSted  under  proper  heads," 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  "  Clarissa,"  is  ]>reris{i)  a  Pr 
l-y  II  ftiend.     The  "  Iriend,"  in  this  latter  instance,  was  the  celi-hrateil  Dr.  Warhnrion,     M,] 


In  1754,  I  ran  trace  nothing  published  by  him,  except  his  numbei-s  of  the  Adventurer 
^d  "  Thi-  Life  of  Edward  Cave."  [*]  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  February.  In 
fciography,  there  i-^n  be  no  question  tliat  he  excelled,  beyond  all  who  have  attempted 
<hat  species  of  romposition  :  upon  which,  indeed,  he  set  the  highest  value.  To 
the  minute  selection  of  characteristical  circumstances,  for  which  the  ancients  were 
sTinarkable,  he  added  a  philosophical  research,  and  the  most  perspicuous  and 
•-■iicrgetic  language.  Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of  estimable  qualities,  and  was 
eminently  diligent  and  successful  in  his  own  business,  which,  doubtless,  entitled  him 
til  respect.  But  he  was  pecuharly  fortunate  in  being  recorded  by  Johnson  ;  who 
«)f  tlie  narrow  life  of  a  printer  and  publisher,  without  any  digressions  or  adventitious 
•"ircHmstanci-s,   has  made  an  interesting  and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  Dirtionary,  we  may  beheve.  afforded  Johnson  full  occupation  this  year. 
•^  it  approached  to  its  conclusion,  he  probably  worked  with  redoubled  \'igour.  as 
seamen  increase  their  exertion  and  alacrity  when  they  have  a  near  prospect  of  their 
haven. 

^rd  Chestcrtield,  to  whom  Johnson  had  paid  the  high  cumplinient  of  addressing 
ft  Lordship  the  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had  behaved  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
ptv  his  contempt  and  indignation.     ITie  world  has  been  for  majiy  years  amused 

withastur>'  ronlidently  told, 
and  as  confidently  repeated 
with  additional  circum- 
stances, that  a  sudden  dis- 
gust was  taken  by  Johnson 
upon  occasion  of  his  having 
ix-en  one  day  kept  long  in 
waiting  in  his  Lordship's 
antechamber,  for  which  the 
reason  assigned  was.  that  he 
had  company  with  him:  and 
that  at  last,  when  the  door 
npened.  out  walked  Collcy 
Cibbcr ;  and  that  Johnson 
was  so  violently  provoked 
when  he  found  for  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  excluded. 

■  • -  ,F(f,.  <i  .I..1..B;  n  ^  I..,.  that    he    went    away    in    a 

CHKsTKHUKi-ri  HoiisK  passiou,    and     ruvei     would 
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return.  I  remember  having  mentioned  this  story  to  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
who  told  me  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  and  holding  it  as 
a  well-known  tnith,  defended  Lord  Chesterfield  by  saying  that  "  Cibber,  who  had 
been  introduced  familiarly  by  the  back-stairs,  had  probably  not  been  there 
above  ten  minutes."  It  may  seem  strange  even  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning 
a  story  so  long  and  so  widely  current,  and  thus  implicitly  adopted,  if  not  sanctioned, 
by  the  authority  which  I  have  mentioned ;  but  Johnson  himself  assured  me 
that  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  it.  He  told  me  that  there  was  never  any 
particular  incident  which  produced  a  quarrel  between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  him  ; 
but  that  his  Lordship's  continued  neglect  was  the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have 
no  connexion  with  him.  When  the  Dictionary  was  upon  the  eve  of  publicatiOB^  ' 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  it  is  said,  had  flattered  himself  with  expectations  that ' 
Johnson  would  dedicate  the  work  to  him,  attempted,  in  a  courtly  manner,  to  soothe 
and  insinuate  himself  with  the  Sage,  conscious,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  cold  indifEerr 
ence  with  which  he  had  treated  its  learned  author  ;  and  farther  attempted  to  can^ 
ciliate  him,  by  writing  two  papers  in  the  World,  in  recommendation  of  the  work ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  contain  some  studied  compliments,  so  finely 
turned,  that  if  there  had  been  no  previous  offence,  it  is  probable  that  Johnson  would 
have  been  highly  delighted.  Praise,  in  general,  was  pleasing  to  him  ;  but  by  praise 
from  a  man  of  rank  and  elegant  accomplishments,  he  was  peculiarly  gratified. 

His  Lordship  says,  ''  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  republic  of  letters  in 
particular,  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson,  for  having  imdertaken  and  executed 
so  great  and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from  man  ;  but 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  various  works  of  Mr.  Johnson  already  published,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfection  as  any  man  could 
do.  The  Plan  of  it,  which  he  published  some  years  ago,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally  imagined,  or  more  accurately  and  elegantly 
expressed.     I  therefore  recommend  the  previous  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  who 

intend  to  buy  the  Dictionarv,  and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who  can  afford  it." 

«  «   "^         «  ♦  *  *  * 

'"  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language  is,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
hitherto,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it.  During  our  free  and  open 
trade,  many  words  and  expressions  have  been  imported,  adopted,  and  naturalused 
from  other  languages,  which  have  greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still  preservHt 
what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  borrowed  from  others  ;  but  let  it  ncM^ 
like  the  Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  unnecessary  foreign  onift* 
ments.  The  time  for  discrimination  seems  to  be  now  come.  Toleration,  adoption^  9pA 
naturalization,  have  run  their  lengths.  Good  order  and  autliority  are  now  necessary^* . 
But  where  shall  we  find  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  obedience  due  to  them  ?^ 
We  must  have  recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  an^ 
choose  a  dictator.  Upon  this  prin(  iple,  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  fill  thaifc 
great  and  arduous  post.  And  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  make  a  total  surrender  oi, 
all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the  English  language,  as  a  free-born  British  subject^ 
to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nay,  more,  I  will 
not  only  obey  him  like  an  old  Roman,  as  my  dictator,  but,  like  a  modem  Roman, 
I  will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  while  in  the  . 
chair,  but  no  longer.  More  than  this  he  cannot  well  require  :  for  I  presume  that 
obedience  can  never  be  expected,  when  there  is  neither  terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest 
to  invite  it." 

«  *  4(  4(  *  ♦  ♦ 
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*'  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  History  of  our  Language  through  its 
several  stages,  were  still  wanting  at  home,  and  importunately  called  for  from  abroad. 
Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will  now,  I  dare  say,  very  fully  supply  that  want,  and  greatly 
contribute  to  the  farther  spreading  of  our  language  in  other  countries.  Learners 
were  discouraged  by  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to  ;  and,  consequently,  thought 
it  incapable  of  any.     They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  encouraged." 

This  courtly  de\dce  failed  of  its  effect.  Johnson,  who  thought  that  '*  all  was 
false  and  hollow,"  despised  the  honey  words,  and  was  even  indignant  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  should,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  he  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  an 
artifice.  His  expression  to  me  concerning  Lord  Chesterfield,  upon  this  occasion, 
was,  *'  Sir,  after  making  great  professions,  he  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no  notice 
4^f  me  ;  but  when  my  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  scribbling  in  the  World 
iibout  it.  Upon  which,  I  wTote  him  a  letter,  expressed  in  civil  terms,  but  such  as 
freight  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wTote,  and  that  I  had  done 
^^•ith  him." 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  about  which 

oiiriosity  has  been  so  long  excited,  without  being  gratified.     I  for  many  years  solicited 

Johnson  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a  composition  might  not 

t>e  lost  to  posterity.     He  delayed  from  time  to  time  to  give  it  mo  ;  *  till  at  last, 

in  1781,  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  at  Southill  in  Bedfordshire,  he  was 

pleiised  to  dictate  it  to  me  from  memory.     He  afterwards  found  among  his  papers 

ci   copy  of  it,  which  he  had  dictated  to  Mi.  Baretti,  with  its  title  and  corrections, 

in   liis  ovm  hand-writing.     This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton  ;   adding,  that  if  it  were  to 

come  into  print,  he  wished  it  to  be  from  that  copy.     By  Mr.  Langton's  kindness,  I 

am    enabled  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  perfect  transcript  of  what  the  world  has  so 

t.-ii^erly  desired  to  see. 

*'  TO   THE    RIGHT    HONOrK.VBLK    THK    KARL   OF   (HKSTKRFIKLI). 

"  February  7.  1755. 

''  Mv  Lord, — 

"  I  HAVE  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  papers, 

*'^  /^'hich  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  pubhc,  were  written  by  your  Lord- 

^"*P.      To  be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed 

^    ^o.  vours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to 

**^cknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was 

'  |^*^*'px)wered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and 

^.^^cj  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  Lc  vainqueur  du  vainqucur  dc 

/*  ^^9ye ; — that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  tlie  world  contending  ; 

^^     1  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty 

^  ?^^-*^<l  suffer  me  to  continue  it.    When  I  had  once  addressed  your  Lordship  in  public, 

^^^d  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can 

^*^^^^^ss.     I  had  done  all  that  I  could  :    and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  liave  his  all 

'^^Sl^cted,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

I  I>r.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  nniarkablc  delicacy  with  rrspect  to  the  circulation  oi  this 

1    ^^T-  ;  for  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  informed  me  that  having  many  years  ago  prcsstMj  him  to 

^iloi^ed  to  read  it  to  the  st»cond  Ix)rd  Hardwicke.  who  was  very  desirous  to  hear  it  (promising,  at  the 

^Y^^  time,  that  no  copy  of  it  should  be  taken).  Johnson  seemed  much  pleased  that  it  had  attracttnl 

^  ^  attention  of  a  nobleman  of  such  a  respectable  character  :   but.  after  pausing  some  time,  declinid  to 

'^^^^iply  with  the  requt*st.  saying,  with  a  smile.    *  No.  Sir  ;    I  have  hurt  the  dog  too  much  already  :      or 

^^Os  to  that  purpose. 
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'*  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  past,  since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms, 
or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  diuing  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my 
work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it. 
at  last,  to  the  verge  of  pubhcation,  without  one  act  of  assistance,*  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  Patron  before. 

**  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  u 
native  of  the  rocks. f 

"  Is  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling 
for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  vrith  help  ? 
The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early, 
had  been  kind  ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it : 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  J  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I 
hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has 
been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that 
to  a  Patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer 
of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possiUe, 
with  less  ;  for  I  ha\'e  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once 
IxKu^ted  myself  witli  so  much  exultation,  my  Lord, 

*'  Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 

*'  Most  obedient  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson."  § 

"  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town,"  says  Dr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  me,  " 
happened  to  visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  finding  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Johnson 
desired  me  earnestly  to  carry  his  compliments  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  he=? 
honoured  him  for  his  manly  behaviour  in  rejecting  these  condescensions  of  Lorc^ 
(Chesterfield,  and  for  resenting  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  him  with  a  propesr 
spirit.     Johnson  was  visibly  pleased  with  this  compliment,  for  he  had  alwa3rs  u 
high  opinion  of  Warburton."  !'     Indeed,  the  force  of  mind  which  appeared  in  this 
letter,  was  congenial  with  that  which  Warburton  himself  amply  possessed. 

*  The  following  note  is  subjoini'd  by  Mr.  l^ngtuii.  "  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave  me  this  copy  of 
his  letter,  desired  ttiat  I  would  annex  it  to  his  information  to  me.  that  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  letter  that 
'  no  assistance  has  been  received,'  he  did  once  receive  from  Lord  C'hesterheld  the  sum  of  ;£10,  but  as  that 
was  so  inconsiderable  a  sum.  he  thought  the  menticm  of  it  could  not  properly  tind  a  place  in  a  letter 
of  the  kind  that  this  was." 

t  Virgil  ICcl.  viii.  44-6. 

♦  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  cviilently  aliud<-s  to  the  lus^  <>t  his  wife.  We  tind  the  same  tender 
recolk*ction  recurring  to  his  mind  u\Hin  innumerable  occasions  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  more  forcibly 
felt  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly  expressed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mahme,  in  his  I^oloffuc  to  Mr. 
Jephson's  tragedy  of  "  Julia  "  : 

•■  Vain  -  -wealth,  and  fame,  and  fortune's  fostering  can-. 
If  no  fond  breast  the  splendid  blessings  share  : 
And,   each  day's  bustling  pageantry  once  past. 
There,  only  there,  our  bliss  is  found  at  last." 

§  L'l)on  comparing  this  copy  with  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  dictatetl  to  me  from  recollection,  the  varia 
tions  are  found  to  Ik.»  so  slight,  that  this  must  be  added  to  the  many  t)ther  j>r(K)fs  which  he  gave  of  tb 
wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  memory.      To  gratify  the  curious  in  composition,  I  have  deposite 
both  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 

II  Soon  after  Edwanls's  "  Canons  of  Criticism  "  came  out.  Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the  Boo 
"  -'<   with  Hayman  the  Painter  and  some  more  comj)any.       Hayman  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynol 

*='xn  having  turn<*d  u|K»n  Ktlwardss  Ixx^k,  the  m-ntli'nieii  ]>r;u-^ed  it  much,  and  Johns 


^IP   U0RM1:K    STANHOI't:      FOl  KTH    EARL    0[-    CHESTHKFIELD.   K.I..    tb.    I6a<,  J.    I7?3) 

^  _ Ac-Id.  vilio  Uvourcd  Johimia'i  "  Pita  of  »  Uicliuaary."  in  1747.  cnlirely'lieglKinl  i(«iiu(liu( 

1  I7S5.  wh«i  Ihr  niclioniry  was  abuul  to  be  iuued.  whereupon  he  contributed  hu  |iiprn  In  the 
't,  wbtch  Fvukn]  Johnson's  faiDOis  irtort.  "  His  letter."  »ys  Mr.  Thomas  S«ccnmbr.  m  his  "  Aof 
'~"*i."  "is  Dot  iniroalol  by  a  tone  o(  inilign  ant  nuiml  reproof  (liheBinke's  'LcltM  to  a  Noblr  Lord* 
I'l  to  Giflord.  ur  Con-prr's  *  Valcdition  ').  but  a&  a  polite  and  ovenrhelming  snub  ailminblnnl 
IT  scbiiUr  to  .1  latal  nablr  it  has  never  been  ap|>ri>ache<].  and  i(  niarlra  a  iici 


liter. 


■elf.liplp.'' 
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There  is  a  curious  minute  circumstance  which  struck  nie,in  comparing  the  various 
editions  of  Johnson's  *'  Imitations  of  Juvenal."  In  the  tenth  Satire,  one  of  the 
couplets  upon  the  vanity  of  wishes,  even  for  Hterary  distinction,  stood  thus  : 

"  Vet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail." 

But  after  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage 
made  him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  garret  from  the  sad  group,  and  in  all  the 
subsequent  editions  the  line  stands, 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  Patron,  and  the  jail." 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been  mortified  by  the  lofty  contempt,  and 
polite,  yet  keen,  satire  with  which  Johnson  exhibited  him  to  himself  in  this  letter^ 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  He,  however,  with  that  glossy  duplicity  which  was  his 
constant  study,  affected  to  be  quite  unconcerned.  Dr.  Adams  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Robert  Dodsley  that  he  was  sorry  Johnson  had  written  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Dodsley,  with  the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said,  "he  was  very  sorry  too  ;  for  that  he 
had  a  property  in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  Lordship's  patronage  might  have  been 
of  consequence."  He  then  told  Dr.  Adams  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  shown  him 
the  letter.  '*  I  should  have  imagined  (replied  Dr.  Adams)  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
would  have  concealed  it."  "'  Poh  I  (said  Dodsley)  do  you  think  a  letter  from 
Johnson  could  hurt  Lord  Chesterfield  }  Not  at  all,  Sir.  It  lay  upon  his  table,, 
where  anybody  might  see  it.  He  read  it  to  me  ;  said,  '  this  man  has  great  powers,* 
pointed  out  the  severest  passages,  and  observed  how  well  they  were  expressed.'* 
This  air  of  indifference,  which  imposed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley,  was  certainly 
nothing  but  a  specimen  of  that  dissimulation  which  Lord  Chesterfield  inculcated 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  lessons  for  the  conduct  of  life.  His  Lordship  endeavoured 
to  justify  himself  to  Dodsley  from  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Johnson  ; 
but  we  may  judge  of  the  flimsiness  of  his  defence,  from  his  having  excused  his 
neglect  of  Johnson,  by  saying  that  "  he  had  heard  he  had  changed  his  lodgings, 
and  did  not  know  where  he  lived  ;  "  as  if  there  could  have  been  the  smallest  difficulty 
to  inform  himself  of  that  circumstance,  by  inquiring  in  the  hterary  circle  with  which 
his  Lordship  was  well  acquainted,  and  was,  indeed,  himself,  one  of  its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson,  and  suggested  that  his  not  being  ad- 
mitted when  he  called  on  him  was  probably  not  to  be  imputed  to  Lord  Chesteiifield  : 
for  his  Lordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley  that  ''  he  would  have  turned  off  the  best 
servant  he  ever  had,  if  he  had  known  that  he  denied  him  to  a  man  who  would  have 
been  always  more  than  welcome  ;  "  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord 
Chesterfield's  general  affability  and  easiness  of  access,  especially  to  literary  men. 
"  Sir  (said  Johnson),  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  he  is  the  proudest  man  this  day 
existing."  "  No,  (said  Dr.  Adams,)  there  is  one  person,  at  least,  iis  proud  ;  I  think,, 
by  your  own  account,  you  are  the  prouder  man  of  the  two."  *"  But  mine  (rephed 
Johnson  instantly)  was  defensive  pride."  This,  as  Dr.  Adams  w-ell  observed,  was  one 
of  those  happy  turns  for  which  he  was  so  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson,  having  now  explicitly  avowed  his  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  himself  concerning  that  nobleman  with  pointed  freedom  : 
"  This  man  (said  he)  I  thought  had  been  a  Lord  among  wits  ;   but,  I  find,  he  is  only 

allowed  its  merit.  But  \vlR'n  they  wtnt  farther,  and  ai)peared  to  put  that  author  upon  a  level  with 
Warburton.  *'  Nay.  (said  Johnson),  he  has  given  him  some  smart  hits  to  be  sure  ;  but  tluTe  is  no  propor- 
tion between  the  two  men  ;  they  must  not  be  named  together.  A  lly.  Sir,  may  sting  a  stately  horse 
and  make  him  wince  ;    but  one  is  but  au  mstrt.  and  the  other  is  a  horse  still." 


LORD    CHESTERFltLn 

a  wit  among  Lords."  *  And 
when  his  Letters  to  his  natural 
son  were  publislied,  he  observed 
that  "  they  teach  the  morals  of 
a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a 
dancing  master."  f 

The  character  of  a  "  respect- 
able     H  o  1 1  e  n  t  o  t,"     in     Lord 
Chesterfield's    letters,   has  been 
generally    understood   to    be 
meant  for  Johnson,  and  I  have 
no    doubt   that  it  was.     But  I 
remember,    when    the    Literary 
Pro^perly   of  those    letteis    was 
contested  in  the  Court  of  Session 
in      Scotland,    and    Mr.     Henry 
Dundiis.J  one  of  the  counsel  for 
ihe    proprietors,  read  this  char- 
acter as  an  e.\hibitinn  of  John- 
son.   Sir  David  DalrjTnple,  Lord 
Hailes,  one  of  the  Judges,  main- 
tained, with  some  warmth,  that 
it  was  not  intended  as  a  portrait 
«I   Johnson,  but  of  a  late  noble 
Lord,  distinguished  tor  abstruse 
science,     i  have  heard  Johnson 
himself  talk  of  the    character, 
•ind  say  that  it  w;is  meant  for 
<<e<»rge  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  which 
I  could    by    no    means    agree ; 
w  his  Lordsliip  had  nothing  of 
wat  violence  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  thi 


published 


,  .._....    ■omposition.     Finding  that  my 

lUustrious  friend  could  bear  to  have  it  supposed  that  it  might  be  meant  for  him. 
*  said,  laughingly,  that  there  was  one  trait  which  unquestionably  did  not  belong 
*°  him  :  "  he  throws  his  meat  any  where  but  down  his  throat."       "  Sir,  (said  he.) 
t-^wd  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  cat  in  his  life." 
LtJahnNon's 


That  e. 


s  chaiactcr  of  Chtsttrfii'lrl  sci-ms  to  be  imitated  from— inter  doctui  nvbitUsimus,  iiiler 
i  dceiUamus.  inter  ulroiqiie  opiimtn  (e\  .\uprfeio.  v,  Erasm. — Dedication  of  .Wagjes  to  I^ird 
aiul  from  lEich^i  ir  ^lAua^^nii,  fiA^s^nj  if  iSkStbu.  PtocIus  etc  Critia.  K,] 
it  collection  of  tti;ters  cannot  )h'  vindicated  from  the  aeriouft  charge  of  encouraging,  in  some 
.,-_,  onp  of  thi-  vjet-s  most  destructivi'  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  society,  which  hi*  I.otii^hi|> 
'flP^vscDis  OS  mere  fashionable  gallantry  ;  and,  in  others,  of  incnlcating  the  base  practice  of  dissiinula* 
""•  anil  n.-con< mending,  witli  disproportionate  anxiety,  a  perpetual  attention  to  external  elegiiiice  ol 
■'!P'*"'»tii.  But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowetl  that  they  contaiu  niany  good  precepts  of  conduct. 
h  grftuine  iufarmation  upon  life  and  manners,  very  happily  expressed  :  and  that  there  was 
■ilo  tnciit  in  paying  so  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  one  who  was  dependent  upon 
»p'*  protection  ;  it  has,  probably,  Lieen  exceeded  in  no  instance  by  the  mo»t  exemplary  parent ; 
"  *  '  >  means  approve  of  confonndmg  thedistmction  Ivtwtvn  lawful  and  illicit  oflspring, 
lilting  the  civil  ustiiljlisbraent  of  our  ct>untr>'.  to  look  no  higlivr  ;  I  cannot  help 
'  lie  Itindly  attentive  to  Ihose.  ol  whose  vnslencc  we  have,  iu  any  way.  bw-'n  the 
-  character  hoa  been  unjustly  represented  as  diamctticaily  opposite  lo  what 
i1  him  to  be.  He  has  iK'eii  called  dull,  grosa,  and  awkward  :  but  I  knew  him  nt 
l^nvov  to  that  court  ;  and  thouiili  lie  could  not  boist  of  the  giacft,  he  wvis.  in 
ntK.  .1  v^^sill(^,  eivil.  well-Whaved  m.in. 

t  Xnw  tI792|  oni'  of  hW  alnjestys  principal  Secretaries  ol  State  (rtllerwar  K  Vi^toum  Mrlville). 
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On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Bohngbroke's  works,  pubhshed  by  Mr. 
David  Mallet.  The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings,  under  the  name  of  "  Philosophy,'* 
which  were  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  gave  great  offence  to  all  well-principled  men. 
Johnson,  hearing  of  their  tendency,  which  nobody  disputed,  was  roused  with  a  just 
indignation,  and  pronounced  this  memorable  sentence  upon  the  noble  author  and 
his  editor.  "  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  a  coward  ;  a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a 
blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality  ;  a  coward,  because  he  had  no  resolution 
to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death  !  "  Garrick,  who,  I  can  attest  from  my  own  knowledge,  had 
his  mind  seasoned  with  pious  reverence,  and  sincerely  disapproved  of  the  infidel 
writings  of  several,  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  almost  universal  gay  intercourse 
with  men  of  eminence,  he  treated  with  external  civility,  distinguished  himself  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Pelham  having  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord  BoHngbroke's 
works  came  out,  he  wrote  an  elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  beginning 

"  Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun, 

I  bow  to  that  whose  course  is  run  ;  " 

in  which  is  the  following  stanza  : 

"  The  same  sad  morn,  to  Church  and  Statt* 
(So  for  our  sins  'twas  hx'd  by  fate), 

A  double  stroke  was  given  ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  North. 
St.  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth. 
And  Pelham  fled  to  heaven." 

u  Johnson  tliis  year  found  an  interval  of  leisure  to  make  ian  excursion  to  Oxford, 

for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there.  Of  this,  and  of  many  interesting 
circumstances  concerning  him,  during  a  part  of  his  life  when  he  conversed  but  little 
with  the  world,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  particular  account,  by  the  liberal  communica- 
tions of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who  obligingly  furnished  me  with  several 
of  our  common  friends'  letters,  which  he  illustrated  with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert 
in  their  proper  places. 

^-  gjj^  "  TO   THE    REV.    MK.    THOMAS    WARTON. 

"'  It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me,* 
to  have  delayed  my  thanks  for  it  till  now.  I  am  too  apt  to  be  negligent ;  but  I  can 
never  deliberately  show  my  disrespect  to  a  man  of  your  character  ;  and  I  now  pay 
you  a  very  honest  acknowledgment,  for  the  advancement  of  the  literature  of  our 
native  country.  You  have  shown  to  all,  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of 
our  ancient  authors,  the  way  to  success  ;  by  directing  them  to  the  perusal  of  the 
books  which  those  authors  had  read.  Of  this  method,  Hughes,t  and  men  much 
greater  than  Hughes,  seem  never  to  have  thought.  The  reason  why  the  authors, 
which  are  read,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  so  little  understood,  is,  that  they  are 
read  alone  ;  and  no  help  is  borrowed  from  those  who  lived  with  them,  or  before  them. 
Some  part  of  this  ignorance  I  hope  to  remove  by  my  book,  J  which  now  draws  towards 
its  end  ;  but  which  I  cannot  finish  to  my  mind,  without  visiting  the  libraries  of 
Oxford,  which  I  therefore  hope  to  see  in  a  fortnight. §  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall 
stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge  :  but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival,  and 
we  shall  easilv  settle  the  rest.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

''  Your  most  obedient,  etc. 

'•[London,]  July   16.    1754."  '' SaM.    JoHNSON. 

*   '*  Observations  on  Spenser's  *  Faery  Queen.'  the  first  edition  of  which  was  now  published." 

I  "  Hughes  published  an  edition  of  Spenser."  *  "  His  Dictionary." 

§  "  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and  stayed  al)Out  five  weeks.      He  lodged  at  a  house 

called  Kettel-hall.  near  Trinity  College.      But  during  this  visit  at  Oxford.  Ik*  colU^cted  nothing  in  the 

libraries  for  his  Dictionarv." 
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i»u\  cn^LCioa  while  at  Oxford  at  this  time,  Mr.  Warton  preset 
:«)  me  the  following  memorial,  which,  though  not  written 
I-  .  ^«r  -Ubd  a-tteiidon  which  that  learned  and  elegant  writer  bestowed 
■^^Jk|^MSi>ill:^^  silica  he  intended  for  the  pubUc  eye,  is  so  happily  express 
_^  -<vte,  :iut  1  should  injure  it  by  any  alteration  : 

^%Ut:u  N»iiii:?uii  came  to  Oxford  in  1754,  the  long  vacation  was  begini 
K.>^   *^.j>«;  .\ere  led\"ing  the  place.    This  was  the  first  time  of  his  being  th 

quitting 

*   4   -^'^^^^   i^-^^     '^       ^'^^^^<^u^y^    mommg 
-^  /Pf       (/  arrival,  1 

'i,     .^J".       ^     'tr-c^'^      ^      ^^^'/A- J^-^  He    was 

'  ^  pleased 

^     VA*^.  ^  <2<?yt       Cn^Aiy      tL>      S/^/^    ^    still     re 

->        /  /       great  sal 

Vx  K  X  V^^*'       '^        Ic^  ,   Cy       Ca^       eW.^-8-      y^       at    beini 


« 


Dr.    Ra 
who  rece 


/  1     i_    1  f\  Johnson 

*>  >»  A  »»  ?  c-v>ykU^  <^^^  'U    i,  Jr<fYXj  C^  C^  (/'.  expected 

V  *  >  /)  /•  ^-~.     Jt       ._«_^  the  mast 

T-.K     '*^t  Oy^Ju^?^.  tyO^  CT     Vc^^UTh  order  a 

/  his    Di< 

^.»*  >*»»♦»/*  utttittifiiph  Utter  of  Johnson  s  friaul.  ihnmas  Warton.  nOW    neil 

cation  ; 

ui.ui  \lul  m>t  I'lioosc  to  talk  on  tlie  subject,  never  asked  Jolinson  to  d 
.  \^u  w  M^it  hiiu,  while  he  stayed  at  Oxford.  After  we  had  left  the  1 
lv^l\UM»u  ^aid  U\  lue,  '  There  Hves  a  man,  who  hves  by  tlie  revenues  of  h 
\\\A  \\\\\  not  move  ^i  linger  to  support  it.       If  I  come  to  hve  at  Oxford,  I  si 

\\^  h\\  ahoile  at  Trinity/  We  then  called  on  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Meeke,  or 
ly'llow^.  aiul  ot  Johnson's  standing.  Here  was  a  most  cordial  greeting  on  bo 
v  M»  U'a\  m^  him,  Johnson  said,  '  I  used  to  think  Meeke  luid  excellent  parts,  > 
\\v  iv    lui\^  to^etiier  at  the  college  :    but,  alas  ! 

'  I.()>t   in  a   ton\rnt'>  solitarv    L;l(H»in  ' 
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•l  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the  Hall,  I  could  not  bear  Meeke's 
superiority,  and  I  tried  to  sit  as  far  from  him  as  I  could,  that  I  might  not  hear 
him  construe.' 

"  As  we  were  leaving  the  College,  he  said,  '  Here  I  translated  Pope's  "  Messiah." 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  Une  in  it  ? — My  own  favourite  is. 

'  Vallis  araniaticas  fandil  Saronica  nubes.' 

Itt4d  him  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexameter.     1  did  not  tell  him  it  was  not 

m  the  Virgilian  style.     He  much  regretted  that  his  first  tutor  was  dead  ;   for  whom 

heseemed  to  retain  the  greatest  regard.     He  said,  '  I  once  had  been  a  whole  morning 

sfidtDg  in  Christ  Churcli  meadows,  and  missed  his  lecture  in  logic.     After  dinner. 

fie  sent  for  me  to  his  room.     I  expected  a  sharp  rebuke  for  my  idleness,  and  went 

iWlli  a  beating  heart.     Wlien  we  were  seated,  he  told  me  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink 

a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  and  to  tell  rae,  he  was  not  angry  with  me  for  missing  his 

lecture.     This  was.  in  fact,  a  most  severe  reprimand.     Some  more  of  the  boys  were 

then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.'     Besides  Mr.  Meckt,  there 

was  only  one  other  Fellow  of  Pembroke  now  resident :  from  both  of  whom  Johnson 

received  the  greatest  civilities  during  this  visit,  and  they  pressed  him  very  much 

to  have  a  room  in  the  College. 

*'  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1754),  Johnson  and  I  walked  three  or  four  times  to 
HQsfield,  a  sillage  beautifully  situated  about  three  miles  from  Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Wise, 
Kadclivian  librarian,  with  whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased.     At  this  place,  Mr. 
Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens  in  a  singular  manner,  but  with  great  taste. 
Here  was  an  excellent  library ;    particularly,  a  valuable  collection  of  books  in 
Nortliem  literature,  with  which  Johnson  was  often  very  busy.     One  day.  Mr,  Wise 
read  to  us  a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  entitled.  '  A  History 
antl  Chronology  of  the  Fabulous  Ages."    Some  old  Divinities  of  Thrace,  related  to  the 
Titans,  and  called  the  Cabiri,  made  a  very  important  part  of  the  theory  of  this 
piece  ;  and  in  conversation  afterwards,  Mr.  Wise  talked  much  of  his  Cabiri.     As  we 
returned  to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and  he  cried  out  '  Suffla- 
■i»*W,'  a  Latin  word  which  came  from  Ills  mnnlh  witli  piTnli.ii   l'ii'  r.    nul  i\'a's  as 
mneli  as  to  say.  Put  on 
y09tr  drag-chain.       Be- 
fore ««    got    home,    I 
again  walked  too    fast 
'or  him  :  and    he  now 
^ied  out,   'Why,    you 
**Jlc  as  if  you  were  pur- 
sued by  all  the  Cabiri 
"•  i  body.'   Inaneven- 
]"?  we  frequently  took 
'^''g  walks  from  Oxford 
'Uto    |i,p     country,    re- 
J2^'"ning  to  suppei- 
^**,  in  oor  way  home. 
*s  viewed  the  ruins  of 
"**   abbcvs    of  Osency 
*.nd    Re'wley,     near 
^^tford.     After  at  least  Ki-:TTi;t.  hai.i..  buoai)  strelt.  o\v<'\ 

*"     tlOUr's      silence.  wl-wf  Jolniion  livfd  during   his  visit  lo  Onlonl.  no»  a  j: 

lohiuon  said. '  I  viewed         —  ""■""  «  ""  ""J.V'if.'J-.STcS,',;:'  """'  ' 
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them  with  indignation ! '  We  had  then  a  long  conversation  on  Gothic  build- 
ings ;  and  in  talking  of  the  form  of  old  halls,  he  said,  '  In  these  halls  the 
fire-place  was  anciently  always  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  till  the  Whigs  removed 
it  on  one  side.'  About  this  time  there  had  been  an  execution  of  two  or 
three  criminals  at  Oxford,  on  a  Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  was 
saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of  the  jail,  and  also  a  frequent  preacher 
before  the  University,  a  learned  man,  but  often  thoughtless  and  absent,  preached  the 
condemnation  sermon  on  repentance,  before  the  convicts,  on  the  preceding  day, 
Sunday  ;  and  that  in  the  close  he  told  his  audience  that  he  should  give  them  the 
remainder  of  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  the  next  Lord's  Day.  Upon  which 
one  of  our  company,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  by  way 
of  offering  an  apology  for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked  that  he  had  probably 
preached  the  same  sermon  before  the  University :  '  Yes,  Sir  (says  Johnson),  but 
the  University  were  not  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning.' 

"  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when  he  left  Mr.  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above), 
he  added,  *  About  the  same  time  of  life,  Meeke  was  left  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on 
a  Fellowship,  and  I  went  to  London  to  get  my  Uving  :  now,  Sir,  see  the  difference  of 
our  Uterary  characters  ! '  " 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lincoln 
College,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  judges  in  India  :  * 

"  Dear  Sir "  "^^  ^^-  chambers,  of  Lincoln  college. 

**  The  commission  which  I  delayed  to  trouble  you  with  at  your  departure,  I 

^         am  now  obliged 
'/4^  •       to    send    you  ; 


jVav   tfr 


C^T-^yy^a^    9yjLa/nr   ^IC}  .  ^  Urt€^  fi€iA}<^  J)^^ 


y^ 


^>1-^^>V< 


Facsimile  of  autograph  letter  of  Dr.  Francis  Wise, 


and  beg  that 
you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  carry 
it  to  Mr.  War- 
ton,  of  Trinity, 
to  whom  I 
should  have 
written  inunedi- 
ately,  but  that 
I  know  not  if 
he  be  yet  come 
back  to  Oxford. 
"In  the 
Catalogue  of 
MSS.ofGr.Brit. 
see  vol.  i.  pag, 
18  MSS.   Bodl. 

MaRTYRIUM    XV 

martyr um  sub 
JulianOy  auctore 
Theophylacto, 

*  Communicated 
by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  who  had  the 
original. 
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**  It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inquire,  and  send  word,  what  will  be  the 
cost,  of  transcribing  this  manuscript. 

**VoL  ii.  p.  32.  Ntun.  1022.  58.  Coll.  Nov. — Commentaria  in  Acta  ApostoL — 
CoTfi'^^nefU,  in  Septem  Epistolas  Catholicas. 

**  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of  each  of  these  manuscripts  :  and  what 
it  vvill  cost  to  have  a  transcript  of  the  two  first  pages  of  each. 

**  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  you  may  try  if  you  can  get  it  done  by  anybody 
else  9  or  stay  till  he  comes,  according  to  your  own  convenience.     It  is  for  an  Italian 

**  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  Resident, 
Soho  Square. 

••I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  do  not  regret  the  change  of  London  for  Oxford. 
Mr.  Baretti  is  well,  and  Miss  WiUiams  ;  *  and  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
wheiacver  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 

••  -ATov.  21.  1754." 

Xlie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained 

lot  tiixn  at  an  early  period  of  his  Ufe,  was  now  considered  as  an  honour  of  considerable 

jj0pOTtance,  in  order  to  grace  the  title-page  of  his  Dictionary ;    and  his  character 

\Xi  the  literary  world  being  by  this  time  deservedly  high,  his  friends  thought  that, 

ii  proper  exertions  were  made,   the  University  of   Oxford  would  pay   him   the 

cotopliment. 

"to   the   rev.   MR.   THOMAS   WARTON. 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  AM  extremely  obUged  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Wise,  for  the  uncommon  care 
which  you  have  taken  of  my  interest :  f  if  you  can  accomplish  your  kind  design, 
I  siall  certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among  you. 

"The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr.  Wise,t  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  ; 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary,  the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England,  which 
was  presented  me  by  a  learned  Swede  :  but  I  keep  it  back,  that  it  may  make  a  set 
oi  my  own  books  of  the  new  edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany  it,  more  welcome. 
You  will  assure  him  of  my  gratitude. 

"  Poor  dear  Collins  !  § — Would  a  letter  give  him  any  pleasure  7     I  have  a  mind 
to  write. 

•  '*  I  presome  she  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  who  died  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
July  12,  1755.  "When  Dr.  Johnson  was  with  me  at  Oxford,  in  1755,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library  a 
thin  qnarto  of  twenty-one  pages,  a  work  in  Italian,  with  an  English  translation  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  MgK«h  title-page  is  this :  '  An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an 
exact  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle,  etc.  By  Zachariah  Williams,  London,  printed  for  Dodsley, 
1755.'  The  English  translation,  from  the  strongest  internal  marks,  is  unquestionably  the  work  of 
Johnson*  In  a  blank  leaf,  Johnson  has  written  the  age,  and  time  of  death,  of  the  author,  Z.  Williams, 
as  I  have  said  above.  On  another  blank  leaf  is  pasted  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper,  of  the  death 
and  character  of  Williams,  which  is  plainly  written  by  Johnson.  He  was  very  anxious  about  placing 
this  book  in  the  Bodleian  ;  and,  for  fear  of  any  omission  or  mistake,  he  entered,  in  the  great  Catalogue, 
the  title-page  of  it  with  his  own  hand." 

[In  tlus  statement  there  is  a  slight  mistake.  The  English  account,  which  was  written  by  Johnson, 
was  the  original :   the  Italian  was  a  translation,  done  by  Baretti.     See  p.  272.     M.] 

f  **  In  procuring  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma  at  Oxford." 

{  "  Lately  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this  time  Radchvian  librarian  at  Oxford.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities.  He 
died  in  1767." 

I  "  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Warton  ;  but  labouring  under  the 
most  deplorable  languor  of  body  and  dejection  of  mind." 
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"  I  am  glad  of  your  hinderance  in  your  Spenserian  design,*  yet  I  would  not  have 
it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen  from  sleep  and  amusement  will  produce  it. 
Let  a  Servitour  f  transcribe  the  quotations,  and  interleave  them  with  references, 
to  save  time.    This  will  shorten  the  work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  promoting  the  diploma  ?  I  would  not  be  wanting  to 
co-operate  with  your  kindness  :  of  which,  whatever  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obHged,  etc., 

"[London,]  Nov.  28.  1754."  "  SaM.   JOHNSOlJ. 

"  to  the  same. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

'*  I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  favour  done  me,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  your- 
self. The  book  J  cannot,  I  think,  be  printed  in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon ;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title-page,  for  such  an  insertion  as  you  seem  to  promise 
me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  what  money  I  shall  send  you,  for  bearing  the  expense 
of  the  affair  ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  may  have  it  ready  at  your  hand. 

**  I  had  lately  the  fcLvour  of  a  letter  from  your  brother,  with  some  account  o: 
poor  CoUins,  for  whom  I  am  much  concerned.  I  have  a  notion,  that  by  very  grea 
temperance,  or  more  properly  abstinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

"  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book  of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  '  The  ShL 
of  Fools  ; '  at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number  of  Eglogues  ;  so  he  writes  it,  from  Eglog^ 
which  are  probably  the  first  in  our  language.     If  you  cannot  find  the  book,  I  will  g^^t 
Mr.  Dodsley  to  send  it  to  you. 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds.§ 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  nay 
disappointment. 

"  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has  lost  his  wife  ;  I  believe  he  is  much  affected.  I 
liope  he  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  yet  suffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

OlfWL*  ri  i'  olfWL ;  dvijra  yap  ireirovdafiev.W 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken  off  from  mankind ;  a  kind  of  solitar3r 


[In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  written  some  months  before  (March  8,  1754),  Dr.  Johnsootfat 
speaks  of  Collins : 

"  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in  any  intellectual  powers  or  literary  attainments, 
we  consider  the  condition  of  poor  Collins.     I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago,  full  of  hopes,  and  full  of  project^^^ 
versed  in  many  languages,  high  in  fancy,  and  strong  in  retention.     This  busy  and  forcible  mind  is  JW*^^ 
under  the  government  of  those  who  lately  could  not  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  least  and  mo8P^ 
narrow  of  his  designs.     What  do  you  hear  of  him  ?     Are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery  ?  or  is  he  to  pass  th^ 
remainder  of  his  life  in  misery  and  degradation  ?  perhaps,  with  complete  consciousness  of  his  calamity." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  (Dec.  24.  1754),  he  thus  feelingly  allodes  to  thei^ 
unfortunate  friend : 

**  Poor  dear  Collins  !  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I  should  utrite 
to  him.     I  have  often  been  near  his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  commiseration." 

Again— April  9,  1756  : 

"  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins  ?  I  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  answered.  I  soppose 
writing  is  very  troublesome  to  him.  That  man  is  no  common  loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  of  the  un- 
certainty of  fortune,  and  the  transitoriness  of  beauty :  but  it  is  yet  more  dreadful  to  consider  that  tbe 
powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to  change,  that  understanding  may  make  its  appearance  and  depart, 
that  it  may  blaze  and  expire." 

See  "  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,"  by  the  Reverend  John  Wood, 
A.  M.  4to.  806. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at  Chichester,  was  bom  December  25,  1720,  and  was  released 
from  the  dismal  state  here  so  pathetically  described,  in  1756.     M.] 

^  "  Of  publishing  a  volume  of  observations  on  the  best  of  Spenser's  works.  It  was  hindered  by  my 
taking  pupils  in  this  College." 

f  "  Young  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Oxford  are  so  called." 

♦  "  His  Dictionary."  f  "  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford." 

II  [From  a  fragment  of  the  lost  Bellerophon  of  Euripides — "  Alas  !  but  why  should  I  say  o/os?  we 
have  only  suffer^  the  common  lot  of  mortaUty." — Croker.] 
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wanderer  in  the 
wild  of  life,  without 
any  direction,  or  fixed 
poin  t  of  \new  :  a 
gloomy  gazer  on  tin- 
world  to  which  I  havt 
little  relation.  Yet  I 
would  endeavour,    by 

the  help   of   you  and 

your   brother,  to  sup- 

^y  the  want  of  closer 

union,  by  friendship  : 

and    hope     to     have 

long   the   pleasure   iif 

being,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately 
yours, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"l''n>icm.]Dt/:.  21.   17a4." 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advantage  ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred     ,-' 
upon  him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  correspondence  animated,  his  benevolence^/ 
««cised. 


"Dear  Sir, — 


TO   THE    REVEREND    MR.    THOMAS    WARTON. 


"  I  WROTE  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  but  believe  did  not  direct  accurately)  and 
Uierefore  know  not  whether  you  had  my  letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your 
"totlier,  but  know  not  where  to  find  him.  I  now  begin  to  see  land,  after  having 
"andered,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton's  phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
i«eption  I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not ;  whetlier  the  sound  of  bells,  and 
Acclamations  of  the  people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a  general 
inunimr  of  dislike,  I  know  not :  whether  I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a  Calypso  that 
*ill  court,  or  a  Polypheme  that  will  resist.  But  ti  Polyplieme  comes,  have  at  his  eye. 
'  hope,  however,  the  critics  will  let  me  be  at  peace  ;  for  though  I  do  not  much 
ipir  their  skill  and  strength,  I  am  a  Uttle  afraid  of  myself,  and  would  not  willingly 
'"^^  so  much  ill-will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  excite. 

"  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which  he  is  in  great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which 
you  may  have  again  when  you  please. 

"There  is  nothing  considerable  done  or  doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not, 
PWhaps,  as  innocent  as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem  to  be  as  idle.  I  hope,  however, 
you  are  busy  :  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  I  am,  dearest  Sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant. 


"H*«/oi..l  Fib.  i.  I735." 


■"Sam,  Johnson. 


'  to  the  same. 


"Dear  Sir, — 
l"  I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with  great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been 
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done  me ;  *  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks ;  and  entreat  you  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to  make  for 
so  much  kindness  so  little  deserved. 

"  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  him  ;  but  know  not  whether 
he  had  either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good 
as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  ray  dear  Mr,  Warton  tell 
me  nothing  of  himself  ?  Where  hangs  the 
new  volume  ?  f  Can  I  help  ?  Let  not  the 
past  labour  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  little 
more:  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  Hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee- 
house, and  the  parks,  and  complete  your 
design. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir,  etc., 


"  Sam.  Johnson. 


OSNEY   ABBliY 


■  [LoHdOH,]  t'eb.  A.   I755." 


to  the  same. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  HAD  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  j 
you,  nor  know  in  what  state  my  affair  J  stands  ;  of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  « 
if  you  can,  to-morrow,  by  the  return  of  the  post. 

"  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word,  that  he  has  not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  whiclLa 
I  sent  some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it  not.  vou  must  inquire  after  it.  However,^ 
do  not  let  your  letter  stay  for  that. 

"  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  correspondent  than  you,  and  not  much  better,, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  you  in  College  :  but  do  they  keep  you  froitr: 
writing  too  ?     Let  them,  at  least,  give  you  time  to  write  to,  dear  Sir, 


'  Your  most  affectionate,  etc.. 


••  {London.-,  Feb.   13,   1755.- 


''  Sam.  Johnson. 


TO    THE    SAME. 


"  Dr.  King  §  was  ivith  me  a  few  minutes  before  your  letter ;  this,  however,  ifc 
the  first  instance  in  which  your  kind  intentions  to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated — ■ 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care  and  benevolence  ;  and  am  far  from  thinkin_-, 

•  "  His  degree  had  now  past,  according  to  the  usual  form,  the  suffrages  of  the  heads  of  Colleger  . 
but  was  not  yet  finally  granted  by  the  University.     It  was  carried  without  a  single  disscntieat  voices  " 

t  "  On  Spenser." 

:  "  Of  the  d^ee." 

S  "  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  Hall  at  Oxford.     He  brought  with  him  the  diploma  from  Oxford." 

II  "  I  suppose  Johnson  means  that  my  kind  itiUtUion  of  being  the  first  to  give  him  the  good  n«wi 
of  the  degree  being  granted  was  fruxtreUd,  because  Dr.  King  brought  it  before  my  intelligence  Mrived." 
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it    a  slight  honour,  or  a  small  advantage  ;  since  it  will  put  the  enjoyment  of  your 
cozx  versation  more  frequently  in  the  power  of,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

■"  P.S. — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,*  which  you  will  read  ; 
and  if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 

-  [London.]  Ftb.   1755." 

-As  the  Public  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  see  the  whole  progress  of  this  well- 
esuTKied  academical  honour,  I  shall  insert  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford's  letter  to  the 
Ur»i-versity,t  the  diploma,  and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

*'To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Huddesford,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  proposed  in  Convocation. 

"Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  formerly  of  Pembroke  College,  having  very 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  the  pubUcation  of  a  series  of  essays,  excellently 
calculated  to  form  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and 
naorahty  is  everywhere  maintained  by  the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and  lan- 
Suage ;  and  who  shortly  intends  to  pubhsh  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue 
formed  on  a  new  plan,  and  executed  with  the  greatest  labour  and  judgment ;  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  University, 
in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily  give  my  consent ;  and  am, 
*'  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

'■  Arran. 

"  Grosvenor  Street.    Feb.  i.    1755." 

^""'nss.'"''"''  "D1PL0.MA  Magistri  Johnson. 

Cancellarius  Magistn  et  Scholares  Unncrsitatis  Oxoniensi  omnibus  ad 
quos  hoc  prssens  scnp- 
twn  pervenerit,  salutem 
u»  I>oiiiino  sempitemam 
*'  Cum  eum  in  finem 
firadus  academici  a 
^ioribus  nostris  instituti 
™rint,  ut  viri  ingemo  et 
**^trina  pr^estantes  titulis 
quoque  prater  cieteros 
'''^gnirentur ;  cumque  vir 
dcctissimus  Samuel  John 
»n  e  Collegio  Pembro 
chiensi,  scriptis  suis 

*  "  Dr.   Hnddestod     Pres 
lifot  o(  Trinity  College. " 

t  " Extracted  bma  the Cod- 
rocatkn  Register,  Oxford." 
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popularium  mores  informantibus  dudum  literato  orbi  innotuerit ;  quin  et  linguae 
patriae  turn  ornandai  turn  stabiliendae  (Lexicon  scilicet  Anglicannm  summo  studio, 
summo  a  se  judicio  congestum  propediem  editurus)  etiam  nunc  utilissimam  impendat 
operam  ;  Nos  igitur  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti,  ne  virum  de  Uteris 
humanioribus  optime  meritum  diutius  inhonoratum  praetereamus,  in  solenni  Con- 
vocatione  Doctorum,  Magistrorum,  Regentium,  et  non  Regentium,  decimo  die 
Mensis  Februarii  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  Septingentesimo  Quinquagesimo  quinto 
habita,  praefatum  virum  Samuelem  Johnson  (conspirantibus  omnium  suffragiis) 
Magistrum  in  Artibus  renunciavimus  et  constituimus  ;  eimique,  virtute  praesentis 
diplomatis,  singulis  juribus,  privilegiis  et  honoribus  ad  istum  gradum  quaqua 
pertinentibus  frui  et  gaudere  jussimus. 

"  In  rujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  praesentibus  apponi 
fecimus. 

*'  Datum  in  Domo  nostrae  Convocationis  die  20"^  Mensis  Feb.  Anno  Dom.  praedicto. 

"  Diploma  supra  scriptum  per  Registrarium  lectum  erat,  et  ex  decreto  venerabilis 
Domus  communi  Universitatis  sigillo  munitum."  * 


fct 


Londini,  4to.  Cal.  Mart.   1755. 


(( 


VIRO    REVERENDO    .    .    .    HUDDESFORD,     S.  T.  V.     UNIVERSITATIS    OXONIENSIS 
VICE-CANCELLARIO   DIGKISSIMO,   S.  P.  D. 


SAM.    JOHNSON.f 

Ingratus  plane  et  tibi  et  mihi  videar,  nisi  quanto  me  gaudio  affecerint,  quos 
nuper  mihi  honores  (te,  credo,  auctore),  decrevit  Senatus  Academicus,  literarum, 
quo  tamen  nihil  levius,  officio  significem  :  ingratus  etiam,  nisi  comitatem,  qua  vir 
eximius  %  mihi  vestri  testimonium  amoris  in  manus  tradidit,  agnoscam  et  laudem. 
Si  quid  est,  unde  rei  tam  gratae  accedat  gratia,  hoc  ipso  magis  mihi  placet,  quod  eo 
tempore  in  ordines  Academicos  denuo  cooptatus  sim,  quo  tuam  imminuere  auctori- 
tatem,  famamque  Oxonii  laedere,  omnibus  modis  conantur  homines  vafri,  nee  tamen 
acuti :  quibus  ego,  prout  viro  umbratico  licuit,  semper  restiti,  semper  restiturus. 
Qui  enim,  inter  has  rerum  procellas,  vel  tibi  vel  Academiae  defuerit,  ilium  virtuti 
et  literis,  sibique  et  posteris,  defuturum  existimo.     Vale." 


"to   the    rev.    MR.    THOMAS    WARTON. 


"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  After  I  received  my  diploma,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  letters 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  sent  another  to  Mr.  Wise  :  but  have  heard  from  nobodj^^ 
since,  and  begin  to  think  myself  forgotten.  It  is  true,  I  sent  you  a  double  letter  ":a 
and  you  may  fear  an  expensive  correspondent ;  but  I  would  have  taken  it  kindly^^ 
if  you  had  returned  it  treble  :  and  what  is  a  double  letter  to  a  petty  king,  thai 
having  fellowship  and  fines,  can  sleep  without  a  Modus  in  his  head  ?  § 

"  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  tell  me  something,  I  care    n< 
what,  so  I  hear  it  but  from  you.     Something,  I  will  tell  you  :    I  hope  to  see  m^ 

♦  The  original  is  in  my  possess  ion. 

t    The  superscription  of  this  letter  was  not  quite  correct  in  the  former  editions.     It  is  here  giv< 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  original  letter,  now  before  me.     M.] 

X  We  may  conceive  what  a  high  gratification  it  must  have  been  to  Johnson  to  receive  his  diploms 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  Dr.  King,  whose  principles  were  so  congenial  with  his  own. 

§  "  The  words  in  italics  are  allusions  to  passages  in  Mr.  Warton 's  poem,  called  *  The  Progress 
Discontent,'  now  lately  published." 
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Dictionary  bound  and  lettered,  next  week  ;  vastd  mole  superbus.  And  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter  ;  but  you  will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come 
uninvited,  or  stay  here  where  nobody  perhaps  would  miss  me  if  I  went  ?  A  hard 
choice.     But  such  is  the  world  to,  dear  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  [London, -]  March  20,   1755.' 


"  TO    THE    SAME. 


Dear  Sir, — 

"  Though  not  to  write,  when  a  man  can  write  so  well,  is  an  offence 'sufl&ciently 

heinous,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by.     I  am  very  glad  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  pleased 

^th  my  note.     I  shall  impatiently  expect  you  at  London,  that  we  may  consider 

w-'hat  to  do  next.     I  intend  in  the  winter  to  open  a  Bibliotheque,  and  remember, 

that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a  year  :  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  cannot  persuade 

yoxu  brother  to  subscribe  another.     My  book  is  now  coming  in  luminis  oras.     What 

v^'iU  be  its  fate  I  know  not,  nor  think  much,  because  thinking  is  to  no  purpose.     It 

iiivist  stand  the  censure  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small ;  of  those  that  understand 

it,   and  that  understand  it  not.     But  in  all  this,  I  suffer  not  alone  ;  every  writer  has 

the  same  difficulties,  and,  perhaps,  every  writer  talks  of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

*'  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends  ;    and  be  so* 

kind,  at  every  idle  hour,  as  to  remember,  dear  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

••  [London,^  March  25,   1755." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  this  scheme  of  a  Bibliotheque  was  a  serious  one  ;    for,. 

upKDn  his  visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  parlour  floor  covered  with  parcels  of 

foreign  and  English  literary  journals,  and  he  told  Dr.  Adams  he  meant  to  undertake 

^  Review.     "  How,  Sir  (said  Dr.  Adams),  can  you  think  of  doing  it  alone  ?     All 

brajiches  of  knowledge  must  be  considered  in  it.     Do  you  know  Mathematics  ? 

*^  you  know  Natural  History  ?  "     Johnson  answered,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  must  do  as 

Well  as  I  can.     My  chief  purpose  is,  to  give  my  countrymen  a  view  of  what  is  doing 

*^  literature  upon  the  continent ;   and  I  shall  have,  in  a  good  measure,  the  choice 

^f  my  subject,  for  I  shall  select  such  books  as  I  best  understand."     Dr.  Adams 

^^Sgested,  that  as  Dr.  Maty  had  just  then  finished  his  Bibliotheque  Britannique^ 

J^Hich  was  a  well-executed  work,  giving  foreigners  an  account  of  British  publications, 

*^^  might  with  great  advantage  assume  him  as  an  assistant.      "  He  (said  Johnson)^ 

^he  little  black  dog  !     I'd  throw  him  into  the  Thames."     The  scheme,  however, 

^^^«  dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-books,  I  find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended 
Review,  or  Literary  Journal ;   "  The  Annals  of  Literature,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
linitate  Le  Clerk — Bayle — Barbeyrac.     Infelicity  of  Journals  in  England.     Works 
^^     the    learned.     We    cannot     take    in    all.      Sometimes    copy     from    foreign 
Journalists.     Always  tell. 

''  to  dr.  birch. 

"  March  29.    1755. 

"  Sir,— 

"  I  HAVE  sent  some  parts  of  my  Dictionary,  such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your 
inspection.  The  favour  which  I  beg  is,  that  if  you  do  not  like  them,  you  will  say 
i^othing.    I  am.  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

''  S.\M.  Johnson.'* 


t( 
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TO   MR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  Norfolk  Street.  April  23.  1755. 
"  SlR- 

"  The  part  of  your  Dictionary  which  you  have  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of 
has  given  me  such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  public 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  work  long  wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an  industry, 
accuracy,  and  judgment,  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  You  might, 
perhaps,  have  chosen  one  in  which  your  genius  would  have  appeared  to  more  advant- 
age, but  you  could  not  have  fixed  upon  any  other  in  which  your  labours  would  have 
done  such  substantial  service  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity.  I  am  glad  that 
your  health  has  supported  the  appUcation  necessary  to  the  performance  of  so  vast 
a  task  ;  and  can  undertake  to  promise  you  as  one  (though  perhaps  the  only)  reward 
of  it,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  honour  of  the  English 
language.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  regard.  Sir,  your  most  faithful,  and 

*  Most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Tho.  Birch." 

Mr.  Charles  Burney,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  science 
of  Music,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been 
driven  from  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and  was  now  residing  at  Lynne  Regis  in 
Norfolk.  He  had  been  so  much  delighted  with  Johnson's  Rambler,  and  the  plan  of 
his  Dictionary,  that  when  the  great  work  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  as  nearly 
finished,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  begging  to  be  informed  when  and  in  what  manAer 
his  Dictionary  would  be  published  ;  entreating,  if  it  should  be  by  subscription,  or 
he  should  have  any  books  at  his  own  disposal,  to  be  favoured  with  six  copies  for 
himself,  and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which 
(to  use  Dr.  Bumey's  own  words),  "  If  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  to  an 
obscure  young  man,  who  at  this  time  had  not  much  distinguished  himself  even  in 
his  own  profession,  but  whose  name  could  never  have  reached  the  author  of  the 
Rambler,  the  pohteness  and  urbanity  may  be  opposed  to  some  of  the  stories  which 
have  been  lately  circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's  natural  rudeness  and  ferocity. 

"  to  mr.  burney,  in  lynne  regis,  norfolk. 
"  Sir,— 

"  If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying  my  answer  I  intended  to  show  any  neglect 
of  the  notice  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  you  will  neither  think  justly  of 
yourself  nor  of  me.  Your  civiHties  were  offered  with  too  much  elegance  not  to  engage 
attention  ;  and  I  have  too  much  pleasure  in  pleasing  men  like  you,  not  to  feel 
\'ery  sensibly  the  distinction  wliich  you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

"  Few  consequences  of  my  endeavours  to  please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have 
delighted  me  more  than  your  friendship  thus  \'oluntarily  offered,  which  now  I  have 
it  I  hope  to  keep,  because  I  hope  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for  myself,  but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
direct  your  friends  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  because  it  was  by  his  recommendation  that  I 
was  employed  in  the  work. 

"  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again  upon  me,  let  me  be  favoured  with 
another  letter  ;  and  another  yet,  when  you  have  looked  into  my  Dictionary.     If  you 
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find  faults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mend  them  ;  if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think 
yoa  blinded  by  kind  partiality:  but  to  have  made  you  partial  in  liis  favour, 
will  very  mucli  gratify  the  ambition 
of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged 


W 


■And  most  humble  sei  vant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson- 


Mr.    Andrew    Millar,   bookseller, 

m  the  Strand,  took    the    principal 

charge  of  conducting  the  publication 

'if    Johnson's    Dictionary ;    and   as 

the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was 

repeatedly    tried    and    almost    ex- 
hausted by  their  expecting  that  the 

work  would  be  completed  within  the 

Unie  which  Johnson  had  sanguinely 

supposed,    the  learned   author   was 

ofttn    goaded     to    despatch,    more 

specially  as  he  had  received  all  the 

copy-money,  by   different  drafts,  a 

considerable    time    before    he    had 

anished  his  task.    When  the  messen- 
ger who  carried    the  last   sheet   to 

Millar  returned,  Johnson  asked  him, 

""Well,  what  did  he  say?"— "Sir 

(answered  the  messenger),   he  said. 

Thank  God,  I  have  done  with  him." 

^■'1  am  glad,  (repUed  Johnson  with 

a  smile,)  that  he  thanks  Gou  for 

anything,"*     It  is  remarkable  that  those  with  whom  Johnson  diiefly  contracted 

for  his  literary  labours  were  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Stralian.      Millar. 

f^ugh  himself   no   great   judge  of   literature,    had  good  sense   enough    to  have 

™"  his  friends   very   able   men,   to   give   him   their  opinion   and   advice   in   the 

P^hase  of  copyright ;    the  consequence  of  which  was  his  acquiring  a  very  large 

~^^nc  with  great  liberality.      Johnson  said  of  him,  "I  respect  Millar,  Sir;    he 
^   raised  the  price  of  hteraturc."    The  same  praise  may  be  justly  given  to 

^icVcoucke,  the  eminent  bookseller  of  Paris.     Mr.  Straiian's  liberality,  judgment, 
■*"«  s.«iccess,  are  well  known. 

"to   BENNET   LANGTON,   esq,,   Ar   LANGTON   NEAR  SPILSBV,   UXCOLNSHIKE. 


WILLUM    COLLINS    (ft.   ITM,  a.    1756) 

Ibe  piiet.  »t  Oie  agv  of    14.     lu  1734.  wben  Johnson 

eaquired  about  hiin,  Collius  was  ui  Otfund  oil  a  viiil 

to  Tboiufls  Warton,  but   labourinB   under    tht   iniel 

deplorable  Imiguor  of  bodv  and  dejpcliim  ol  mind. 


"  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  men  do  not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not 
»it :   your  own  elegance  of  manners,  and  punctuality  of  complaisance,  did  not 


,^M  John  Hawkins,  p,  3^L  inse 
*M)<»bnSon,lolheaboveeflccl,     I  a 


,  inserts  two  notes  as  having  passed  formally  between  Andrew  Mitlai 

ssured  this  was  not  the  case.     In  the  wayof  incidenla!  remark, 

^  a  pleasant  play  of  raillery.     To  have  deUberately  written  notes  in  such  lerms  would  have  \if«a 
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suffer  you  to  impute  to  me  that  negligence  of  which  I  was  guilty,  and  which  I  have 
not  since  atoned.  I  received  both  your  letters,  and  received  them  with  pleasure 
proportionate  to  the  esteem  which  so  short  an  acquaintance  strongly  impressed 
and  wliich  I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  knowledge,  though  I  am  afraid  that 
gratification  will  be  for  a  time  withheld. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  published  my  Book,*  of  which  I  beg  to  know  your  father's 
judgment,  and  yours  ;  and  I  have  now  stayed  lon^  enough  to  watch  its  progress  in 
the  world.  It  has,  you  see,  no  patrons,  and,  I  think,  has  yet  had  no  opponents, 
except  the  critics  of  the  coffee-house,  whose  outcries  are  soon  dispersed  into  the  air, 
and  are  thought  on  no  more  :  from  this,  therefore,  I  am  at  liberty,  and  think  of  taking 
the  opportunity  of  this  interval  to  make  an  excursion,  and  why  not  then  into 
Liucolnsl\ire  ?  or,  to  mention  a  stronger  attraction,  why  not  to  dear  Mr.  Langton  ? 
1  will  give  the  true  reason,  which  I  know  you  will  approve  : — I  have  a  mother  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  who  has  counted  the  days  to  the  pubHcation  of  my  book  in 
hojH^s  of  seeing  me ;   and  to  her,  if  I  can  disengage  myself  here,  I  resolve  to  go. 

**  As  I  know,  dear  Sir,  that  to  delay  my  visit  for  a  reason  like  this,  will  not 
deprivti  me  of  your  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen  your  kindness.  I  have  very 
HeUUun  received  an  offer  of  friendship  which  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  cultivate  and 
u\Ht\uv,  \  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  till  I  can  see  you,  and  will  see  you  as 
j*iHM\  as  \  can  ;  for  when  the  duty  that  calls  me  to  Lichfield  is  discharged,  my 
iueliuutiou  will  carry  me  to  Langton.  I  shall  delight  to  hear  the  ocean  roar,  or  see 
tht*  jitai's  twinkle,  in  the  company  of  men  to  whom  Nature  does  not  spread  her 
v^^\unes  in'  utter  her  voice  in  vain. 

**  I  Hi  not,  dear  Sir,  make  the  slowness  of  this  letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or 
uu^isiuo  that  I  approved  the  incivility  that  I  have  committed ;  for  I  have  known 
\  \n^  i^uoxi^l^  to  love  you,  and  sincerely  to  wish  a  farther  knowledge ;  and  I  assure 
VOU»  iUU'o  more,  that  to  live  in  a  house  that  contains  such  a  father,  and  such  a  son, 
vvUl  W  uccoimted  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  pleasure,  by,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obliged,  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

•*  k)  the  reverend  mr.  thomas  warton. 

^M  AM  jii  ii^  ved  that  you  should  think  me  capable  of  neglecting  your  letters ;  and 
U^  wn^  \\\\\  never  admit  any  such  suspicion  again.  I  purpose  to  come  down  next 
wvvk,  \i  vo\i  shall  be  there  ;  or  any  other  week,  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  to  you. 
[  iunvUnv  let  WW  know.  I  can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week,  but  intend  to  make  pre- 
|^Ut\tl^^^s  lov  u  longer  stay  next  time  ;  being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  Univer- 
^U\.  How  KtH^s  Appollonius  ?  t  Don't  let  him  be  forgotten.  Some  things  of  this 
kuul  uuijit  Ih^  dont\  to  keep  us  up.  Pay  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all 
U\V  \A\w\  (vieuils.     1  think  to  come  to  Kettel-Hall.J     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  etc. 

**  Sam.  Johnson. 

^  |*.»M»^.»M.|  .Vrtv  IH.    1755." 

^    *  A  ti««i\«Ution  o!  Apollonius  Rhodius  was  now  intended  by  Mr.  Warton. 

•  Ki»U<^l»\UU  i*  nn  uncient  tenement  built  about  the  year  1615,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Kettel,  President  of 
VxuuU  \\4U^.  Uvc  the  ftccommodation  of  Commoners  of  that  Society.  It  adjoins  the  College;  and 
\\»^^  A  U^xN  >fHirn  *iro  converted  into  a  private  house.     M.] 
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TO   THE    SAME. 


"  Dear  Sir, — 


"  It  is  strange  how  many  things  will  happen  to  intercept  every  pleasure,  though 

it  [be]  only  that  of  two  friends  meeting  together.     I  have  promised  myself  every  day 

to  inform  you  when  you  might  expect  me  at  Oxford,  and  have  not  been  able  to  fix 

a  time.    TTie  time,  however,  is,  I  think,  at  last  come  ;  and  I  promise  myself  to  repose 

in  Kettel-Hall,  one  of  the  first  nights  of  the  next  week.     I  am  afraid  my  stay  with 

you  cannot  be  long ;   but  what  is  the  inference  ?     We  must  endeavour  to  make  it 

cheerful.     I  wish  your  brother  could  meet  us,  that  we  might  go  and  drink  tea  with 

Mr.  Wise  in  a  body.     I  hope  he  will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at  his  nest  of  British  and  Saxon 

antiquities.*     I  shall  expect  to  see  Spenser  finished,  and  many  other  things  begun. 

Dodsley  is  gone  to  visit  the 
1         "  ^  Dutch.     The  Dictionary  sells 

D'  J    ^^    i-p^    J    g^    i^j     A     r%    \/  ^^^^'    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  world 

IV^     1      lUIMAKY  goes  on  as  it  did.     Dear  Sir, 
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"  Your  most  affectionate, 

etc. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  [London,]  June   10.    17vS5." 


(( 


TO   THE    SAME. 


"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  To  talk  of  coming 
to  you,  and  not  yet  come, 
has  an  air  of  trifling  which 
I  would  not  willingly  have 
among  you ;  and  which,  I 
beheve,  you  will  not  wiUingly 
impute  to  me,  when  I  have 
told  you,  that  since  my  pro- 
mise, two  of  our  partnerst 
are  dead,  and  that  I  was 
solicited  to  suspend  my  ex- 
cursion till  we  could  recover 
from  our  confusion. 

"  I  have  not  laid  aside 
my  purpose  ;  for  every  day 
makes  me  more  impatient 
of  staying  from  you.  But 
death,  you  know,  hears  not 
suppUcations,  nor  pays  any 
regard  to  the  convenience 
of  mortals.     I  hope  now  to 

•  •'  At  EUsfield.  a  village  three 
miles  from  Oxford." 

I  "  Booksellers  concerned  in  his 
Dictionary." 
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see  you  next  week ;  but  next  week  is  but  another  name  for  to-morrow,  which 
has  been  noted  for  promising  anjd  deceiving.     I  am,  etc., 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  [London.]  June  24,   1755." 


"  TO   THE    SAME. 


cc 


cc 


I  uur  cuit^cuunaie 

cc 


Dear  Sir,— 

I  TOLD  you  that  among  the  manuscripts  are  some  things  of  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
I  beg  you  to  pass  an  hour  in  looking  on  them,  and  prociu'e  a  transcript  of  the  ten  or 
twenty  first  Unes  of  each,  to  be  compared  with  what  I  have ;  that  I  may  know 
whether  they  are  yet  pubhshed.  The  manuscripts  are  these  : 
Catalogue  of  Bodl.  MS.  page  122.  F.  3.  Sir  Thomas  More. 
I.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creation  and  fall  of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five  lectures  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of 
the  ihstitution  of  the  sacrament,  three  lectures.  6.  How  to  receive  the  blessed  body 
of  our  Lord  sacramentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new  moon.  8.  De  tristitia^  tadio, 
pavore,  et  oratione  Christiante  captionem  ejus, 

"  Catalogue,  page  154.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Qu.  Whether  Roper's  ? 
Page  363.  De  resignatione  Magni  SigiUi  in  nianus  Regis  per  D,  Thomam  Morum, 
Page  364.     Mori  Defensio  Morice. 

"  If  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in  the  library  to  write  out  what  you  think 
fit  to  be  written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the  bookseller  to  pay  him  what  you  think 
proper. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  friends.     I  am,  Sir,^ 

Your  affectionate,  etc. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

[Undon,]  Aug.  7,   1755." 

The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History  ol  the  EngUsh  Language,  being 
now  at  length  published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  world  contemplated  with  wonder 
so  stupendous  a  work  achieved  by  one  man,  while  other  countries  had  thought  such 
undertakings  fit  only  for  whole  academies.  Vast  as  his  powers  were,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  his  imagination  deceived  him,  when  he  supposed  that  by  constant  applica- 
tion he  might  have  performed  the  task  in  three  years.  Let  the  Preface  be  attentively 
perused,  in  which  is  given,  in  a  clear,  strong,  and  glowing  style,  a  comprehensive 
yet  particular  view  of  what  he  had  done  ;  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  time  he 
employed  upon  it  was  comparatively  short.  I  am  unwilling  to  swell  my  book  with 
long  quotations  from  what  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  I  beUeve  there  are  few  prose 
compositions  in  the  EngUsh  language  that  are  read  with  more  delight,  or  are  more 
impressed  upon  the  memory,  than  that  preliminary  discourse.  One  of  its  excellences 
has  always  struck  me  with  pecuUar  admiration  ;  I  mean  the  perspicuity  with  which 
he  has  expressed  abstract  scientific  notions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  shall  quote 
the  following  sentence  :  "  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  ramifica- 
tions, how  can  a  consecutive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature  collateral  ?  " 
We  have  here  an  example  of  what  has  been  often  said,  and  I  believe  with  justice, 
that  there  is  for  every  thought  a  certain  nice  adaptation  of  words  which  none  other 
could  equal,  and  which  when  a  man  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  attained^ 
in  that  particular  case,  the  perfection  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
authorities,  and  which  alone  may  account  for  Johnson's  retentive  mind  being 
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[»«-iched  with  a  very  large  and  various  store  of  knowledge  and  imagery,  must  have 
ccrupied  several  years.  The  Preface  furnishes  an  eminent  instance  of  a  double 
aJent.  of  which  Johnson  was  fully  conscious.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say, 
'  ITiere  are  two  things  whicli  I  am  confident  I  can  do  ver>'  well :  one  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  any  literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  should  be  executed 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  the  other  is  a  conclusion,  showing  from  various  causes 
vi'hy  the  execution  has  not  been  equal  to  what  the  author  promised  to  himself  and 
to  the  public." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed  and  disappointed,  when  they  find  him 
6splaying  a  perfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellence,  yet  at  the  same  time 
ondidly  and  modestly  allowing  that  he  "  had  not  satisfied  his  own  expectations." 
Here  was  a  fair  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  Johnson's  modesty,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  compare  his  own  arduous  performance,  not  with  those  of  other  individuals 
lin  which  case  his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would  have  been  violated  had  he  affected 
dif&dence),  but  with  speculative  perfection  :  as  he,  who  can  outstrip  all  his  com- 
petitors in  the 
race,  may  yet  be 
enable  of  his 
deficiency  when  he 
nins  against  time. 
Well  might  he  say. 
that "  the  English 
Dictionary  was 
wntlen  with  httle 
asHStance  of  the 
leanied "  ;  for  he 
told  me  that  the 
Ody  aid  which  he 
feceived  was  a 
piper  containing 
t»«ity  etymolo- 
gies, sent  to  him 
t>y  a  person  then 
imbown.  who  he 
*ss  afterwards 
ofonned  was  Dr. 
Parce,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  The 
•tymol  og  i  c  s  . 
•iwgb  they  cx- 
Wbtt  learning  and 
judgment,  are  not, 
I  ftink.  entitled 
to  the  first  praise 
amongst  the  var- 
ious parts  of  this 
inuoense  work. 
The  definitions 


b^ve     always 


to    me 
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such  astonishing  proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  precision  of  language, 
indicate  a  genius  of  the  highest  rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the  supei 
excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  over  others  equally  or  even  more  voluminc 
and  must  have  made  it  a  work  of  much  greater  mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicc 
or  Word-Hooks,  as  the  Dutch  call  them.  They,  who  will  make  the  experiment 
trving  how  they  can  define  a  few  words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon  be  satisl 
o(  the  uuiiuestionable  justice  of  this  observation,  which  I  can  assure  my  read 
is  foundiHl  ujH)n  much  study,  and   upon  communication  with  more  minds   tl 

my  own. 

A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  Thus,  Windwa 
anil  Lccwiirdy  though  directly  of  opposite  meaning,  are  defined  identically  the  sa 
way  ;  *  us  to  which  inconsiderable  specks  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  his  Prefi 
announas  that  ho  was  aware  there  might  be  many  such  in  so  immense  a  work  ;  j 
was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an  instance  was  pointed  out  to  him.  A  lady  oi 
<uike<l  him  how  he  came  to  define  Pastern  the  knee  of  a  horse  :  instead  of  malang 
rlaUnute  (U^ft^uce,  as  she  expected,  he  at  once  answered,  "  Ignorance,  Mada 
iHUe  i>(Uoiance."  His  definition  of  Network  has  often  been  quoted  with  sjwrt 
uialiKnity.  as  obscuring  a  thing  in  itself  very  plain.  But  to  these  frivolous  censu 
uo  othei  answti"  is  necessary  than  that  with  which  we  are  furnished  by  his  o 
Tirlacv.  **  To  explain,  requires  the  use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  whicl: 
U>  Ih^  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be  found.  For  as  nothing  can 
pu^ved  but  by  supposing  something  intuitively  known,  and  evident  without  pre 
M»  uolluuK'can  Ih»  defined  but  by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  definiti 
Siuut^tiuios  easit*r  words  are  changed  into  harder  ;  as,  burial,  into  sepulture  or  im 
tHi^Hi  ;  iitw  \\\io  desiccative  ;  dryness,  into  siccity  or  aridity  ;  fit,  into  paroxysm  ;  \ 
iho  ***«mV>/  wind,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy.' 

IUh  u^tUHlucing  his  own  opinions,  and  even  prejudices,  under  general  definiti< 
\\{  wouUi  while  at  the  same  time  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  explain 
a^  hU  /Vrv,  HVii^',  Pension,  Oats,  Excise,^  and  a  few  more,  cannot  be  fully  defend 
i4tul  uui!*t  Ih^  placed  to  the  account  of  capricious  and  humorous  indulgence.     Talki 

*  I  III*  iiwuw  In  hi*  preface  the  deficiency  of  the  technical  part  of  his  work  ;   and  he  said,  he  sho 
W  \\\\w\\  MMiM*^^  <<*  "***  ^"''  tlt'finitions  of  musical  terms  for  his  next  edition,  which  he  did  not  livi 

1 1'*  l»»»  y  **  **♦»"*  trrin.  dcrivwl.  I  suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  savage.  One  who  adh( 
h»  Ihi  rtuvioul  vouMltution  of  the  state  and  the  apostolic  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England  :  oppo 
III  II  NVhiu  n'A»fc*  <^*<'  name  of  a  faction.  Pension — an  allowance  made  to  anyone  without  an  equi 
W\\\  \\\\<\\Vi\M\ii  it  If*  geniTally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  for  treason  to 
luuiiliv  /*i'W.ui»Mr»  «  Hlave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master.  Oats — a  grain  whidi 
liiiilUiui  !<•  Konriiilly  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people.  Networks — anyth 
ivIUulcitiMl  or  dtH'UimtcHl  at  equal  distances,  uTth  interstices  between  the  intersections.]  ExcU 
ii  hrth'liil  tax  lovicsl  ujwn  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property.  1 
iin»trlM»»  hlitnl  l»v  thoiH*  to  whom  Excise  is  paid."  The  Commissioners  of  Excise  being  offended 
\\\\%  ^rvrro  rrlloction,  consulted  Mr.  Murray,  then  Attorney-General,  to  know  whether  redress  could 
li'uaUv  ot>tain(»d.  1  wislicd  to  have  procured  for  my  readers  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which  he  gave,  £ 
^%m^h  nmv  now  Ih»  juntly  considered  as  histor\' ;  but  the  mysterious  secrecy  of  office  would  not  per 
W  1  am  however,  informed,  by  very  good  authority,  that  its  import  was,  that  the  passage  mi 
Ih'  ronwldorecl  as  actiomible  ;  but  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  in  the  board  not  to  prosecute.  Joha 
nevrr  mode  the  smallest  alteration  in  this  passage.  We  find  he  still  retained  his  early  prejudice  agai 
I'xeinc  •  for  in  the  JdUr,  No.  65,  there  is  the  following  very  extraordinary  paragraph  :  "  The  authenti* 
i)f  Clarendon's  history,  though  printed  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first  Universities  of  the  wc» 
had  not  an  unexi>cctcd  manuscript  been  happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  factious  credul 
have  lx»rn  brought  into  question,  by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a  Scribbler  for  a  Party,  ata 
I'ommissioncr  of  Excise.  The  persons  to  whom  he  alludes  were  Mr.  John  Oldmixon.  and  Gee 
Ducket  Esq.  [Crokcr  prints  the  opinion  of  W.  Murray  (Lord  Mansfield),  who  regarded  the  defini'l 
as  a  lil)cl  but  under  the  circumstances  he  recommended  giving  Johnson  an  opportunity  of  altering 
lohnson  did  alter  the  definitions  of  both  Excise  and  Pension  in  his  octavo  abridgment,  but  he  allof 
them  to  remain  in  the  folio  edition.] 
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to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we  were  at  Ashbourne  in  1777,  he  mentioned  a  still 
stronger  instance  of  the  predominance  of  his  private  feehngs  in  the  composition 
of  this  work,  than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it.  ''  You  know,  Sir,  Lord  Gower  forsook 
the  old  Jacobite  interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word  Renegado,  after  telling  that 
it  meant  '  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a  revolter,'  I  added,  Sometimes  we  say  a 
Gower.  Thus  it  went  to  the  press  :  but  the  printer  had  more  wit  than  I,  and  struck 
it  out." 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only 
ui  sarcasm  towards  others,  but  sometimes  in  playful  allusion  to  the  notions  com- 
nionly  entertained  of  his  own  laborious  task.  Thus  :  "  Grub  Street,  the  name  of  a 
street  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and 
temporary  poems ;  whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub  Street^ — 
*  Lexicographer ^  a  writer  of  dictionaries,  a  harmless  drudged 

At  the  time  when  he  was  concluding  his  very  eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind 

^pp>ears  to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that  we  cannot  contemplate 

^thout  wonder  the  vigorous  and  splendid  thoughts,  which  so  highly  distinguish 

that  performance.     "  I  (says  he)  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of 

perfection,  which  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  } 

I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  N^ished  to  please  have  sunk 

into  the  grave  ;  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.     I  therefore  dismiss 

it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise." 

Xhat  this  indifference  was  rather  a  temporary  than  an  habitual  feeling,  appears,  I 

think,  from  his  letters  to  Mr.  Warton  ;  and  however  he  may  have  been  affected  for 

tlie  moment,  certain  it  is  that  the  honours  which  his  great  work  procured  him, 

l>oth  at  home  and  abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.     His  friend,  the  Earl  of  Cork 

atnd  Orrery,  being  at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the  Academia  della  Crusca.     That 

Academy  sent  Johnson  their  Vocabulario,  and  the  French  Academy  sent  him  their 

I^icUonfuiire,  which  Mr.  Langton  had  the  pleasure  to  convey  to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  author  was  then 
only  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  But  we  must  ascribe  its  gloom  to  that  miserable 
^Icjection  of  spirits  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject,  and  which  was  aggra- 
'^ated  by  the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  before.  I  have  heard  it  ingeniously  observed 
*^y  a  lady  of  rank  and  elegance,  that  "  his  melancholy  was  then  at  its  meridian." 
* t  pleased  God  to  grant  him  almost  thirty  years  of  life  after  this  time  ;  and  once, 
^^^hen  he  was  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me  that  he  had 
"^njoyed  happier  days,  and  had  many  more  friends,  since  that  gloomy  hour,  than 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  that  "  most  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into 

^he  grave  ;  "  and  his  case  at  forty-five  was  singularly  unhappy,  unless  tlie  circle 

"^^  his  friends  was  very  narrow.     I  have  often  thought,  that  as  longevity  is  generally 

'^^ed,  and,  I  beUeve,  generally  expected,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  continually  adding 

^  the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the  loss  of  some  may  be  supplied  by  others. 

*^riendship,  "  the  wine  of  life,"  should,  Hke  a  well-stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually 

^^ewed  ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  although  we  can  seldom  add  what  will 

^^  the  generous  first-growths  of  our  youth,  yet  friendship  becomes  insensibly  old 

^much  less  time  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  not  many  years  are  required  to 

^e  it  very  mellow  and  pleasant.     Warmth,  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable 

Terence.     Men  of  affectionate  temper  and  bright  fancy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal 

^^er  than  those  who  are  cold  and  dull. 
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The  proposition  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  was,  at  a  suobcv^^ 
period  of  his  life,  the  opinion  of  Johnson  himself.     He  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
'*  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon 
find  himself  left  alone.     A  man.  Sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in  consiani  repair.''^ 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  notions  and  habits  of  life  were  very  opposite 
to  his,  but  who  was  ever  eminent  for  literature  and  vivacity,  sallied  forth  with  a 
little  Jeu  d' Esprit  upon  the  following  passage  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue, 
prefixed  to  the  Dictionary  :  *'  H  seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first 
syllable."  In  an  essay  printed  in  The  Public  Advertiser,  this  lively  writer  enumer- 
ated many  instances  in  opposition  to  this  remark ;  for  example,  "  The  author  o 
this  observation  must  be  a  man  of  quick  appre-hension,  and  of  a  most  compre-hensiv 
genius."     The  position  is  undoubtedly  expressed  with  too  much  latitude. 

This  light  sally,  we  may  suppose,  made  no  great  impression  on  our  Lexicographer 
for  we  find  that  he  did  not  alter  the  passage  till  many  years  afterwards.* 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  by  his  old  pup^ 
Mr.  Garrick  in  the  following  complimentary  epigram  : 

"  On  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

"  Talk    of    war    with    a    Briton,    he'll    boldly  Their  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  ma^= 

advance,  them  with  ours  ! 

That   one    English    soldier   will    beat   ten    of  First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  ^^i 

France ;  tight. 

Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  Have  put    their    whole  drama    and  epic  to 

the  pen,  flight ; 


Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men  :  In   satires,  epistles,    and    odes,     would   ^V».  ^ 

In  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frenchmen  cope, 


may  toil.  Their    numbers    retreat    before    Dryden      ^m.jmd 
Can    their   strength    be   compar'd    to   Locke,  Pope  ; 

Newton,  and  Boyle  ?  And  Johnson,  well  arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yoxr^^ 

Let  them   rally   their  heroes,   send   forth   all  Has  beat  forty  French,  I  and  will  beat  ^c»x-ty 

their  pow'rs,  more  !  " 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof  of  his  benevolence,  quickness  of  apj>r-e- 
hension,  and  admirable  art  of  composition,  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  IVfr. 
J  Zachariah  Williams,  father  of  the  blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely  received  under 
his  roof.  Mr.  Williams  had  followed  the  profession  of  physic  in  Wales  ;  but  having 
a  very  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  had  made  many 
ingenious  advances  towards  a  discovery  of  the  longitude,  and  repaired  to  London 

*  In  the  third  edition,  published  in  1773,  he  left  out  the  words  perhaps  never,  and  added  the  foUowi^f 
paragraph  : 

"  It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final  syllables  in  words  compounded,  as  block-head,  or  derivc(I  fr^^ 
the  Latin,  as  compre-hended." 

[The  last  edition  of  the  Dictionary  to  receive  Johnson's  corrections  was  the  fourth,  in  folio,  publisl^- 
1773,  and  the  last  to  be  issued  during  the  author's  life-time  was  the  sixth  edition,  2  vols,  octavo,  17  ^ 

Dr.  Percy  describes  Boswell's  account  [see  page  106  of  this  edition]  of  the  manner  in  which  John^ 
compiled  his  Dictionary  as  "  confused  and  erroneous."  and  he  gives  the  following  as  being  the  m^ 
that  Johnson  himself  expressly  described  to  him  :    "  He  began  his  task  by  devoting  his  first  care  t^ 
diligent  p>erusal  of  all  such  English  writers  as  were  most  correct  in  their  language,  and  under  ev^ 
sentence  which  he  meant  to  quote,  he  drew  a  line,  and  noted  in  the  margin  the  first  letter  of  the  w* 
under  which  it  was  to  occur.     He  then  delivered  these  books  to  his  clerks,  who  transcribed  each  sentc 
on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and  arranged  the  same  under  the  word  referred  to.     By  these  mean.* 
collected  the  several  words  and  their  different  significations  ;    and  when  the  whole  arrangement 
alphabetically  formed,  he  gave  the  definitions  of  their  meanings,  and  collected  their  etymologies 
Skinner,  Junius,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.     In  completing  his  alphabetical  arrangemen 
would  no  doubt  recur  to  former  dictionaries,  to  see  if  any  words  had  escaped  him  ;    but   this,  ' 
Mr.   Boswell  makes  the  first   step   in  the  business,  was  in  reality  the  last  ;    and  it  was  doubtU 
-•>r»v  arrangement  that  Johnson  effected  in  a  few  years,  what  employed  the  foreign  aca( 
'--"1 

— Vi  Academy  employed  in  settling  their  language. 
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Srimuel  Rictianlson— Jolinsons  Opinion  tit  the  Booksellers— Writes  in  the  Universal  Vii 
Literary  .WflgflKiie— Defence  of  Tea  ai^ainst  Jonas  Hanwav — Admiral  Byng— Answer  tt 
J  en  yn  a  — Proposals  for  an  itliiion  of  Shakspeire— DeclinesOHer  of  Preferment  in  the  C 
Letieis  (o  Warton,  Langtoii.  etc.— Bmney's  Inlerview  with  Johnson  at  Gough  Square. 

I.v  1756,  Johnson  found  that  the  great  fame  of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him 
the  necessity  of  "  making  provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him." 
royal  or  noble  patron  extended  a  munificent  hand  to  give  independence  to  t) 
who  had  conferred  stability  on  the  language  of  his  country.  We  may  feel  ind 
that  there  should  have  been  snrh  unworthy  neglect ;  but  we  must,  at  the  sami 

congratulate  ourselves,  wl 
consider,  that  to  thi 
neglect,  operating  to  rou 
natural  indolence  of  hii 
stitution,  we  owe  many  v. 
productions,  which  oth 
perhaps,  might  never 
appeared. 

He  had  spent,  durii 
progress  of  the  work,  the 
for  which  he  had  contrai 
write  his  Dictionary.  W 
seen  that  the  reward  of  his 
was  only  fifteen  hundn 
seventy-five  pounds  ;  anc 
the  expense  of  amanuens 
paper,  and  other  articl< 
deducted,  his  clear  pro 
very  inconsiderable,  I  or 
to  him,  "  I  am  sorry,  S 
did     not     get    more    foi 

•  (He  M'3s  so  lar  from  b« 
al)Ov.-  thf  nectasity  ol  maldng  ] 
for  Iho  day  that  was  passUlg  <fl 
that  he  appears  lo  nave  bw 
year  in  great  pecuniary  distres 
i>een  arrested  for  debt :  oo  whieh 
his  friend,  Samuel  Richardson, 


SAMUEL    RICHARDSON   (*.  1689,  d.   17 
the   bovtlist,  author   nf   "  Pamela."  ele,.  one  of 
bes(  trienib  in  Ihe  davs  ot  hi*  poverty,  anil   [o 
nevet  tumwl  for  atsblanee  in  vain. 


his  91 


■ety.     See  a  letter  from 

on   that  subject,  doM 

Richardson's  '"" 

,  p.  283.     M.] 
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Dictionary'."     His  answer  was,   "  I  :iiii 

soiry.  too.     But  it  was  very  well.     Tlu 

bonksellers  are  generous,  liberal-mindfii 

men."  He,upon  all  occasions,  did  amplf 

justice  to  their  character  in  this  rtspect. 

He  considered  them  as   the  patrons  of 

literature :   and,   indeed,  although  they 

have  eventually  been  considerable  gainers 

bj'bis  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we 

owe  its   having    been   undertaken   and 

earned  through    at    the   risk   of    great 

expense,  for    they  were   not   absolutely 

sure  of  being  indemnified. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  *  wc 
ftnd,  from  his  private  devotions,  that  hv 
had  then  recovered  from  sickness.f  and 
in  February  that  his  eye  was  restored 
to  Its  use.J  The  pious  gratitude  with 
wrliidi  he  acknowledges  mercies  upon 
every  occasion  is  very  edifying  ;  as  i< 
the  humble  submission  which  he  breatlius, 
when  it  is  the  will  of  liis  heavenly  Father 
.  to  tPi'  him  with  afflictions.  As  such 
I  tliqwsitions  become  the  state  of  man 
here,  and  are  the  true  eflects  of  religious 
K  discipline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in 
Johnson  one  of  the  most  exercised  minds 
*hal  oiir  holy  religion  hath  ever  formed. 
it  there  be  any  thoughtless  enough  to 
'Upposesuch  exercise  the  weakness  of  a 


n  K»i  an  avuwed  ai1:nlrer  u!  Sir  ThuniBs 
"s  wiTki  aiid  style  of  wrilmg.     In  1756  hs 


^rtal  understanding,  let  them  look  up  to  Johnson,  and  be  convinced  that  what  ho 
o  earnestly  practised  must  have  a  rationed  foundation. 

His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or  epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 

rid  3  (cw  essays  in  a  monthly  pubhcation,  entitled,  The  Universal  Visiter.     Chris- 

*oplier  Smart,  with  whose  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind  he  sincerely  sympathised, 

^v^one  of  the  stated  undertakers  of  this  miscellany  :   and  it  was  to  assist  him  that 

Jchnson  sometimes  employed  his  pen.     All  the  essays  marked  with  two  aslcrtsks 

"ave  been  ascribed  to  him:    but  I  am  confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that,  of 

tlioe.  neither  "  The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Portugal,"  nor 

an  "Essay  on  Architecture,"  were  written  by  him.     I  am  equally  confident,  upon 

tl»t  same  evidence,  that  he  wrote  "  Farther  Tlioughts  on  AgricLiitmv  ;  "  [f]  being 

tliTirtjtiel  of  a  \'ery  inferior  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  which,  though  carried 

"n  ii  if  by  the  same  hand,  is  both  in  thinking  and  expressio.ns  so  far  above  it,  and  so 

strikingly  peculiar,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent ;  and  that  he  also  wrote 

■  \h  Vpnl  m  tilts  year.  Johnson  wtoie  a  letter  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  coosi^quencc  o1  hmving  rcail 

' ''"  '" '  '>i;it  gCDtlFinan*s  newly  published  ■'  Essay  cm  tht-  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope."     The 

■11  il  that  reap«;tE  JoiinMin's  personal  liistory  is  this  :  "  For  my  pari  I  have  not  lately 
!:,ivi:  been  ill  in  the  winter,  and  my  eye  has  been  inUamed  :    bat  I  please  mj'self  with 
in;  nianv  things,  witii  which  1  have  long  pleased  and  deceived  myseli  !  "     "  Memoirs 
I.. I,    'etc/ito,  1806.     M,] 
'  l*r.A.-r^  .ind  MdllUtion,!.  ;   Ihul.  27, 
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"A  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  Literature  and  Authors,"  [f]  and  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope."  [♦]    The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  afterwards 
added  to  his  Idler,     Why  the  essays  truly  written  by  him  are  marked  in  the  sam& 
manner  with  some  which  he  did  not  write,  I  cannot  explain  ;  but  with  deference  t 
those  who  have  ascribed  to  him  the  three  essays  which  I  have  rejected,  they  wan 
all  the  characteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian  composition. 

H^  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  contribute  largely  to  another  monthl 
publication,  entitled  The  Literary  Magazine,  or    Universal    Review ;  [♦]  the    fin 
number  of  which  came  out  in  May  this  year.     What  were  his  emolmnents  from  tkzr:::- 
undertaking,  and  what  other  writers  were  employed  in  it,  I  have  not  discovere 
He  continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions,  till  the  fifteenth  number ;    and 
think  that  he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  tr:^ 
mind,  than  in  this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider  his  original  essays,  or  his  revie^x^ 
of  the  works  of  others.     The  "  Preliminary  Address  "  [f]  to  the  pubUc,  is  a  pr^:>o/ 
how  this  great  man  could  embellish,  with  the  graces  of  superior  composition,  exr^n 
so  trite  a  thing  as  the  plan  of  a  magazine. 

His  original  essays   are,   "  An  Introduction  to  the   Political  State  of  Great 
Britain  ;  "  [t]  "  Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill ;  "  [t]  "  Observations  on  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Treaties  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel ;  "  [f]  "  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  ;  "  [f]  and,  "  Memoirs 
of  Frederick  III,  King  of  Prussia."  [f]     In  all  these  he  displays  extensive  political 
knowledge  and  sagacity,  expressed  with  uncommon  energy  and  perspicuity,  without 
any  of  those  words  which  he  sometimes  took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imitation 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  of  whose  "  Christian  Morals  "  he  this  year  gave  an  edition, 
with  his  "  Life  "  [*]  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of  Johnson's  best  biographical 
performances.     In  one  instance  only  in  these  essays  has  he  indulged  his  Broumism^- 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  having  at  once  convinced  hiir*i 
that  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prussia."     SpeakitB-C 
of  the  pride  which  the  old  King,  the  father  of  his  hero,  took  in  being  master  of  tt"»-^ 
tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  he  says,  "  To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daiB^y 
pleasure  ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  wom^»J 
he  immediately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to  marry  her,  that  th^^3 
might  propagate  procerity^     For  this  Anglo-Latin  word  procerity,  Johnson  ha-^ 
however,  the  authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books  :  "  Birch's  History  of  the  Ro>^' 
Society ;  "  [t]  "  Murphy's  Gray's  Inn  Journal ;  "  [f]  "  Warton's  Essay  on 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  Vol.  I ; "  [f]  "  Hampton's  Translation  of  Polybius ; "  ff 
"  Blackwell's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus  ;  "  [f]  ''  Russel's  Natural  Histor: 
of  Aleppo  ;  "  [f]  *'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Arguments  in  proof  of  a  Deity  ;  "  [f]  "  Borlas^ 
History  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  ;  "  [f]  "  Holme's  Experiments  on  Bleaching ;  "  C^ 
"  Browne's  Christian  Morals;"  [f]  "  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea- Water,  Ventilators  i^ 
Ships,  and  Curing  an  111  Taste  in  Milk;"  [f]  "Lucas's  Essay  on  Waters;"  f 
"  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops ;  "  [f]  "  Browne's  History 
Jamaica  ;  "  [f]  "  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  XLIX  "  [t]  "  Mrs.  Leno^ 
Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs  ;  "  [*]  "  Miscellanies  by  Elizabeth  Harrison ; "  C 
'*  Evans's  Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America  ;  "  [f]  "  Letter 
the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng  ;  "  [*]  "  Appeal  to  the  People  concerning  AdmiP'^^ 
Byng  ;  "  [*]  "  Hanway's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on  Tea ;  "  [♦]  " 
Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise  ;  "  [f]  "  Some  farther  Particulars  in  Relation  to  the 
of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Oxford  ;  "  [*]  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministr^IJ 
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relating  to  the  present  War 
iropartially  examined ; "  [f]"-"^ 
Free  inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  E\-il."  [*)  Ail 
these,  from  internal  evidence, 
were  written  by  Johnson  :  simie 
o(  them  I  know  he  avowed,  and 
have  marked  them  witli  an  aster- 
isk accordingly.  Mr,  Thomas 
Davies,  indeed,  ascribed  to  him 
the  Review  of  Mr.  Burke's  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
t"i  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ;  " 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  with 
«lBiil  discernment,  hiis  inserted 
it  in  his  collection  of  Johnson's 
Works  :  whereas  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  Johnson's  composition, 
»nd  is  welt  known  to  have  been 
Written  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
lias  acknowledged  it  to  me  and 
many  others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in 
justice  to  Johnson's  pohtical 
character,  which  has  been  mis* 
represented  as  abjectly  submis- 
sive to  power,  that  his  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Present  State  of 
Affairs"  glow  with  as  animated 
•i  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Thus 
he  begins:    "Tlie   time   is    now 

come,  in  which  every  Englishman   expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national  affairs, 

and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  have  that  expectation  gratified.     For.  whatever  may 

be  urged  by  ministers,  or  those  whom  vanity  or  interest  make  the   followers  of 

ministers,  concerning  the   necessity  of  confidence  in  our  governors,  and  the  pre- 

Mimption  of  prying  with   profane  eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  e\'ident 

that  tfiis  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  counsels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects 

suspended  in  dehberation.     But  when  a  design  has  ended  in  miscarriage  or  success, 

when  every  eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or  general  satis- 

'action,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to  disentangle  confusion  and  illustrate  obscurity  ; 

lo  show  by  what  causes  every  event  was  produced,  and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely 

t«  terminate ;     to    lay    down    with    distinct    particularity    what  rumour  always 

iniddles  in  general  exclamation,  or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives  ;   to  show 

whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived,  and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and 

honesUy  to  lay,  before   the   people   what   inquiry  can   gather   of  the    past,   and 

wnjecture  can  estimate  of  the  future." 

Here  we  have  it  assunted  as  an  incontrovertible  principle,  tliat  in  tliis  country 
^people  are  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  and  measures  of  those  by  whom 
liivemment  is  administered  ;    of   the  beneiicial  effect  of  which  the   present  reign 


poems  should  bi 


iV.\TTS,   n.D.    |b.    I6?4,  <(.   1748) 

Johnson     recommended     Ihat    Walls's 
icluded  in  hisedilion  of  the  English  Poet;, 
and  he  wrote  his  ii!e. 
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afforded  an  illustrious  example,  when  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
controlled  an  audacious  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  power  subversive  of  the  crown. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spirit  appears  in  his  review  of  an  "  Essay 
on  Waters,"  by  Dr.  Lucas,  of  whom,  after  describing  him  as  a  man  well  known  to 
the  world  for  his  daring  defiance  of  power,  when  he  thought  it  exerted  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks  :  "  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  from  his  native  country 
by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  charge  him  with  crimes  of  which  they  never 
intended  to  be  called  to  the  proof,  and  oppressed  him  by  methods  equally  irresistibl 
by  guilt  and  innocence. 

''  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for  having  been  the  friend  of  his  country 
be  received  in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor  of  liberty  ;  and  let  the  tools  of  powe 
be  taught  in  time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impoverish." 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magazine  are  very  short  accounts  of  the 
noticed,  and  I  mention  them  only  that  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  works  mc^^^,^ 
be  known  ;    but  many  of  them  are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism,  in  the  mo^  /^ 
masterly  style.     In  his  review  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  h^  .^s 
the  resolution  to  think  and  speak  from  his  own  mind,  regardless  of  the  cant  trarm^s- 
mitted  from  age  to  age,  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans.     Thus  :  *'  I  know  not  vntiy 
anyone  but  a  schoolboy  in  his  declamation  should  whine  over  the  Commonwealth  of 
Rome,  which  grew  great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  Romans, 
like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew  rich,  grew  corrupt ;  and  in  their  corruption  sold 
Hvcs  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one  another."     Again,  *'  A  people,  wh 
while  they  were  poor  robbed  mankind  ;   and,  as  soon  as  they  became  rich,  robbe< 
one  another."     In  his  review  of  the  **  Miscellanies  "  in  prose  and  verse,  published  b 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  but  written  by  many  hands,  he  gives  an  eminent  proof  at  onc^^ 
of  his  orthodoxy  and  candour.     '*  The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  generall 
to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  R&we 
This,  however,  is  not  all  their  praise  ;  they  have  laboured  to  add  to  her  brightness  o 
imagery,  her  purity  of  sentiments.     The  poets  have  had  Dr.  Waits  before  thei« 
eyes  ;   a  writer,  who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compensated  thai 
defect  by  a  ready  appHcation  of  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.     The  attempt 
to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  decoration  of  religion,  was,  I  think,  firs^ 
made  by  Mr.  Boyle's  **  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  " ;  but  Boyle's  philosophical  studier 
did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation  of  style  :  and  the  completion  of  the  grea 
design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rour.     Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  th 
Dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like  other  men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance  mig 
consist  with  piety.     They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  the 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make  their  failings  be  forgotten,  and  with  whi 
the  whole  Christian  world  wish  for  communion.     They  were  pure  from  all  the  heresi< 
of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  is  become  a  favourite  that  the  universal  church 
hitherto  detested ! 

''  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind  requires  to  be  given  to  writers  wl 
please  and  do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary.  But  to  them  all  hum 
eulogies  are  vain,  whom  I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered  with  the  jus 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway's  violent  attack  upon  that  eleg; 
and  popular  beverage,  shows  how  very  well  a  man  of  genius  can  write  upon 
shghtest  subject,  when  he  writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  amore  :  I  suppose  no 
ever  enjoyed  with  more  relish  the  infusion  of  that  fragrant  leaf  than  Johnson, 
quantities  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all  hours  were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  h 
been  uncommonly  strong,  not  to  have  been  extremely  relaxed  by  such  an  intempe 
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JONAS   HAN  WAY 


use  of  it.*  He  assured  me  that  he  never  felt  the 
least  inconvenience  from  it ;  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  fault  of  his  constitution  was  rather  a  too  great 
tension  of  fibres,  than  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hanway 
wrotean  angry  answer  to  Johnson's  review  of  his 
"Elssay  on  Tea,"  and  Johnson,  after  a  full  and 
deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it ;  the  only 
instance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  hie, 
when  he  condescended  to  oppose  any  thing  that 
was  written  against  him.  I  suppose,  when  he 
thought  of  any  of  his  little  antagonists,  he  was 
ever  justly  aware  of  the  high  sentiments  of  Ajax 
in  0\id  : 


JONAS   HANW.AV  (6. 171:2,  J.  1786> 
An  eccentric    philanthropist,    whiise 


I    defence    ol    his 


But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid  himself  so 
open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's  animadversions 
upon  his  attack  were  chiefly  to  make  sport. 

The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause 
of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  his 
heajt  and  spirit.  Though  Voltaire  affects  to  be 
witty  upon  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  officer, 
obser\'ing  that  he  was  shot  "  pour  encourager  Ics  lav-mnte  D?\erage. 

niriTO,"  the  nation  has  long  been  satisfied  that  his 

life  u-as  sacrificed  to  the  political  fervour  of  the  times.  In  the  vault  belonging  ta 
the  Torrington  family,  in  the  church  of  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the 
ioUowing  Epitaph  upon  his  monument,  wliich  I  have  transcribed, 

■  To  the  ptTjiftual   disgrace 

Of  public  Justice, 

The  Honourable  John  Byiig,  Esq., 

Admiral  of  the  Blue, 

Fell  a  Martvr  to  jKilitical 

Persecution, 

March   14.  in  the  Year  1757  : 

When  Bravery  and  Loyalty 

Were  insufftcicnt  Securities 

For  the  Life  and  Honour  of 

A  Naval  Officer." 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  essay  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed 
j'^y^here,  is  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil." 
Jenyris  was  possessed  of  lively  talents,  and  a  style  eminently  pure  and  easy,  and 
TOuld  -Very  happily  play  with  a  light  subject,  either  in  prose  or  verse  ;  but  when  he 
^peculated  on  that  most  difficult  and  excruciating  question,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he 
ventured  far  beyond  his  depth,"  and,  accordingly,  was  exposed  by  Johnson,  both 
with  acute  argument  and  brilliant  wit.     I  remember  when  tJie  late  Mr,  Bicknell's 

•  \\Jl  this  review,  Johnson  candidly  descrilx'S  liimsell  as  "  a  hardened  and  shanieli'S-i  tea-drinker,  whc> 
Vias  ior  many  years  diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this  fascinatinR  ]>1ant  ;  whose  kettle 
hai  waicely  time  to  cool :  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces  the  midnights,  with  tea 
'KelcCi'w  the  morning."  This  last  phrase  his  friend  Tom  Tyers  happily  paroilied.  "  If  veniente  dic^ — 
If  decedente."  Hawliins  calls  his  addiction  to  it  i(ii»inii/v,  and  almost  givcsitthe  colour  of  a  crime, 
TlK  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  of  Henley  is  in  possession  of  a  tea-pot  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  whicli 
cottMM  above  Iwo  quarts. — Cnr/ier.) 
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humorous  performance,  entitled  "  The  Musical  Travels  of  Joel  Collyer,"  in  which  a 
slight  attempt  is  made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was  ascribed  to  Soame  Jenyns, 
*'  Ha  !   (said  Johnson)  I  thought  I  had  given  him  enough  of  it." 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described  by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his 
*'  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson ; "  a  perform- 
ance of  such  merit,  that,  had  I  not  been  honoured  with  a  very  kind  and  partiau^ 
notice  in  it,  I  should  echo  the  sentiments  of  men  of  the  first  taste  loudly  in  its  praise 


41 


When  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scan 
The  source  of  evil  hidden  still  from  man  ; 
Revive  Arabian  tales,  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St.  John,  and  his  scholar  Pope  : 
Though    metaphysics    spread    the    gloom    of 

night. 
By  reason's  star  he  guides  our  aching  sight  .' 


The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  poin 

the  way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilder'd  sages  stra 
WTiere,    like    a    farthing    link-boy,     Jen 

stands, 
And   the   dim   torch  drops   from   his   fee 

hands."  ♦ 


This  year  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother  of  the  respectable  bookseller  of  that  nar^^j^ 
pubhshed  ''An  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,"  to  which  Johnson  con^77/ 
buted  a  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  [*]  and  a  Preface,  [*]  both  of  wlkfcA 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatise  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  Johnson,  I  believe, 
did  not  play  at  draughts  after  leaving  College,  by  which  he  suffered  ;  for  it  wou/A 
have  afforded  him  an  innocent  soothing  relief  from  the  melancholy  which  distressed 
him  so  often.  I  have  heard  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learnt  to  play  at  cards  "^ 
and  the  game  of  draughts  we  know  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the  attentio 
without  straining  it.  There  is  a  composure  and  gravity  in  draughts  whic 
insensibly  tranquillizes  the  mind  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Dutch  are  fond  of  it,  ar: — ^ 
they  are  of  smoking,  of  the  sedative  influence  of  which,  though  he  himself  neve:  ^^ 
smoked,  he  had  a  high  opinion.!  Besides,  there  is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  th^  -*^ 
faculties  ;  and,  accordingly,  Johnson  wishing  to  dignify  the  subject  ill  his  Dedica— ^' 
tion  with  what  is  most  estimable  in  it,  observes,  "  Triflers  may  find  or  make  an3fthiiig^^ 
a  trifle  :  but  since  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  see  eveDts  i^c— n 
their  causes,  to  obviate  consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies,  your  Ixndshici  — P 
will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  f oresig^  an**:^ — ad 
circtunspection . " 

As  one  of  the  little  occasional  advantages  which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  li^*y 
his  pen,  as  a  man  whose  profession  was  literature,  he  this  year  accepted  of  a  goiii^sa 
from  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  for  writing  the  introduction  to  The  London 


*  Some  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  petulant  attack  upon  him,  in  the  form  of  an  Epitaph,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  very  t 
worthy  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  quietly  submitted  to  the  critical  lash  while  Johnson  lived. 
assumed,  as  characteristics  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  circumstances  of  abuse  which  had  circulated  amon 
the  ignorant.     It  was  an  unbecoming  indulgence  of  puny  resentment,  at  a  time  when  he  himself  _ 

a  very  advanced  age,  and  had  a  near  prospect  of  descending  to  the  grave.     I  was  truly  sorry  for     ^ 
for  he  was  then  become  an  avowed,  and  (as  my  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  serious  conversatr^ 
with  him  on  the  subject,  assures  me)  a  sincere  Christian.     He  could  not  expect  that  Johnson's  numen 
iriends  would  patiently  bear  to  have  the  memory  of  their  master  stigmatised  by  no  mean  pen,  but 
at  least,  one  would  be  found  to  retort.     Accordingly,  this  unjust  and  sarcastic  Epitaph  was  met  in 
same  public  field  by  an  answer,  in  terms  by  no  means  soft,  and  such  as  wanton  provocation  only 
justify  : 

"  EPITAPH, 

"  Prepared  for  a  creature  not  quite  dead  yet. 


n- 

X 


n 


Here  lies  a  little  ugly  nauseous  elf, 

Who  judging  only  from  its  wTetched  self, 

Feebly  attempted,  petulant  and  vain, 

The  '  Origin  of  Evil '  to  explain. 

A  mighty  Genius,  at  this  elf  displeas'd. 


With  a  strong  critic  grasp  the  urchin  squeez'd 
For  thirty  years  its  coward  spleen  it  kept, 
Till  in  the  dust  the  mighty  Genius  slept  ; 
Then  stunk  and  fretted  in  expiring  snuff. 
And  blink'd  at  Johnson  with  its  last  poor  puff. 


»i 


•f  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  48. 
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an  evening  newspaper  ;  and  even  in  so  sliglit  a  performance  exhibited  peculiar 
tiJents.  This  Chronicle  still  subsists,  and  from  what  I  observed,  when  I  was  abroad, 
has  a  more  extensive  circulation  upon  the  Continent  than  any  of  the  English  news- 
papers. It  was  constantly  read  by  Johnson  liimself ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  observe 
that  it  has  all  along  been  distinguished  for  good  sense,  accuracy,  moderation,  and 
<ielicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the 
Heverfnd  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who  has  done  himself  considerable  credit  by  his 
-own  writings.  "  Sitting  with  Dr.  Jolmson  one  morning  alone,  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
Icnown  Dr.  Madden,  who  was  the  author  of  the  premium-scheme  *  in  Ireland.  On 
xny  answering  in  tlie  affirmative,  and  also  that  I  had  for  some  years  hved  in  his  neigh- 
IXJurhood,  etc.,  he  begged  of  me,  that  when  I  returned  to  Ireland,  I  would  endeavour 
to  procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden's,  called  "  Boulter's  Monument.'  t  The 
i-eason  [(said  he)  why  1  wish  for  it  is  this  :  when  Dr.  Madden  came  to  London,  he 
s-xibmitted  that  work  to  my  castigation  ;  and  I  remember  I  blotted  a  great  many 
lines,  and  might  have  blotted  many  more  without  making  the  poem  worse. 
However,  the  Doctor  was  very  thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me  ten 
.SUineas,  which  to  me  at  that  time  was  a  greal  sum.'''' 

He  this  year  resumed  his  scheme  of 
giving  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes. 
He  issued  proposals  of  considerable  length,^ 
in  which  he  showed  that  he  perfectly  well 
knew  what  a  variety  of  research  such  an 
undertaking  required  ;  but  his  indolence 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  it  with  that 
diligence  which  alone  can  collect  those 
scattered  facts,  that  genius,  however 
acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous,  can- 
not discover  by  its  own  force.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  this  time  his  fancied 
activity  was  for  the  moment  so  vigorous, 

•  [In  the  College  of  Dublin,  lour  quarterly  ex- 
aminations of  the  students  ate  held  in  each  year. 
in  various  prescribed  branches  of  literature  and 
'science;  and  premiums,  consisting  of  hooks  im- 
pressed with  the  College  Arms,  are  adjudged  by 
examiners  to  those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  several  classes,  after  a  very  rigid 
trial,  which  lasts  two  days, 

Dr.  Samuel  Maddeo  was  the  first  proposer  ol 
premiums  in  that  University.  They  were  insti- 
tuted about  the  year  1734.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
lounders  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  agriculture.  Besides  the  premiums 
which  were  and  are  still  given  by  that  society.  Dr. 
Madden  gave  others  from  his  own  fund.  Hence  be 
was  usually  called  "  Premium  Madden."  M.]  Hia 
verses  were  very  poor. 

i  [Dr.  Hugfi  Boulter.  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  He  died  Sept.  27.  1742, 
at  which  time  he  was.  for  the  thirteenth  time,  one  oi 
the  Lords  Justices  of  that  kingdom.  Johnson  speaks 
of  him  in  high  terms  of  commendation,  in  his  "  Lifa 
of  Ambrose  PhUips."     J.  B.— O.] 

;  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Malone.  in 
the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare. 


AI3«1RAI.  JOHN   BVN(i   (^.   1704.  d.  17S7| 
li^urth  «in  of  Vistount  Torringlou.     In   1756   he 
1,  ihcn  blockaded  by 
juffeied  heavy  loiSCi. 
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that  he  promised  his  work  should  be  pubhshed  before  Christmas,  1757.  Yet  nine 
years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the  light.  His  throes  in  bringing  it  forth  had  been 
severe  and  remittent  ;  and  at  last  we  mav  almost  conclude  that  the  Caesariaa 
operation  was  performed  by  the  knife  of  Churchill,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I 
dare  say,  made  Johnson's  friends  urge  him  to  despatch. 

"  He  for  Mibscrihcrs  baits  his  hook. 

And  takers  your  cash  ;    but  where 's  the  book  ? 
No  matter  where  ;    wise  fear,  you  know. 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe  ; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?  " 

The  Ghyst.  iii.  801. 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of  considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire 
if  he  were  inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  It  w<as  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Langton,  the  father  of  his  much-valued  friend.  But  he  did  not  accept  of  it;  partly 
I  believe  from  a  conscientious  motive,  being  persuaded  that  his  temper  and  habits 
rendered  him  unfit  for  that  assiduous  and  familiar  instruction  of  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a  clergyman  ;  and  partly  because 
his  love  of  a  London  life  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  have  thought  himself  an  exile 
in  any  other  place,  particularly  if  residing  in  the  country.  Whoever  would  wish  to 
see  his  thoughts  upon  that  subject  displayed  in  their  full  force,  may  peruse  the 
Adventurer,  Number  126. 

In  1757,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published  anything,  except  some  of  those 
articles  in  the  Literary  Magazine  whic  li  have  been  mentioned.  That  magazine. 
after  Johnson  ceased  to  write  in  it,  gradually  declined,  though  the  popular  epithet 
of  Antigallican  was  added  to  it  ;  and  in  July,  1758,  it  expired.  He  probably 
prepared  a  part  of  his  Shakspeare  this  year,  and  he  dictated  a  speech  on  the  subject 
of  an  address  to  the  Throne,  after  the  expedition  to  Roclifort,  wliich  was  delivered. 
by  one  of  his  friends,  I  know  not  in  wliat  public  meeting.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Gentleman" s  Magazine  for  October,  1785,  as  his,  and  bears  sufficient  marks  or 
authenticity. 

By  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  I  have- 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  from  Johnson  to  tlie  venerable  author  of  ~ 
''  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  hvland." 

**  to  charils  c^\onnor,  ksq.* 
"  Sir,— 

"  I  HAVH  latelv,  bv  the  favour  of  Mv.  Faulkner,  seen  vour  account  of  Ireland,. 
and  cannot  forbear  to  solicit  a  prosecution  of  your  design.     Sir  William  Temple 
complains  that  Ireland  is  less  known  than  any  other  country,  as  to  its  ancient  state^ 
The  natives  have  had  little  leisure,  and  little  encouragement  for  inquiry  ;    and 
strangers,  r.ot  knowing  the  language,  have  had  no  ability. 

*'  I   have  long  wished  that   the   Irish  literature  were  cultivated. f     Ireland-  is 

*  \Oi  thi>  mntUnian.  who  ilird  at  hi>  srat  at  Balliiu^aiv.  in  thr  county  of  Kt^coninion  in  Ireland. 
Jiilv  1.  17H1.  in  lii*-  tiyhtv-MCond  vt'ar,  >c  nic  accdiint  mav  1k'  toiind  in  tlu'  (irntlcnuiu's  Mai;a::iuc  of  that 
»lati-.     M.) 

t  Tlu-  tt'ltl  ratt'il  orator,  Mr.  I'loo^l.  has  >ho\vn  hinisilf  to  In-  of  Dr.  Jolinson's  opinion  :  havin;;  by 
\u>  will  bfijutatlKtl  liis  cstatf,  after  tin*  (Uath  of  In>  witf  I.ady  lYanccs,  to  tin*  I'nivi'rsity  of  Dublin  : 
"  ilcsiring  that  ininudiatcly  after  thi-  said  tstati*  shall  conn*  into  tluir  j)o^sfssion.  they  shall  appoint  two- 
])iofcssor>.  onv  for  the  "^tncly  of  tin-  native  JCrs«-  or  Irish  language,  and  the  other  for  the  study  of  Irish 
antitpiitie'^  and  Iri^h  history,  and  for  the  study  ol  any  other  I'nropean  lanj^napjc  illustrative  of,  or  auxi- 
liary to.  the  -Tiidy  of  Irish  antiipnties  or  Irish  history  ;  anil  that  they  shall  j{ive  yearly  two  lilHTal 
premiums  lor  two  compositions,  one  in  verse.  an«l  the  other  in  j>ros  •.  in  the  Irish  language." 

[Since  the  abuv*-  was  written,  Mr.  I'loods  Will  has  bien  s-.t  aside,  after  a  trial  at  bar.  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Irelaml.     M.] 


CHARLES     CHURCHILL  (6    1731.  d.  I781j 
isXtt.  Ibe  SOD  ol  a  clrrRyroan.  educaled  al  WeitminstM  School,  he  ooilraclKt  ■ 
Bgc  of  seventEpn.  aud  did  ntit  piiiceed  tii  a  llnivrriiLy.  He  afluwards  totiik  ottXm, 
1  hn  lather  as  iruralc  nf  SI.  John's.  WfilmiiiMcr.      "  I  he  !<.ifi..id."  j  j.iinc  ou 
iihrd  in  1761.  which  was  liillowed  by  oiher  saLii-,  -      '    '  .i   I  H   _i:ili 

IS  driven  ofi  Ibv  slii|;r. 


1 1  Boulogne  ' 

he  character  t<l  Pampin 

shallow  fclloB 


nnd  II 


..  Wilk 
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known  by  tradition  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning ;  and  surely 
it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  curious  either  in  the  original  of 
nations,  or  the  affinities  of  languages,  to  be  farther  informed  of  the  revolution  of  a 
people  so  ancient,  and  once  so  illustrious. 

"  What  relation  there  is  between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  language,  or  between  the 
language  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  deserves  inquiry.     Of  these  provincial  an 
unextended  tongues,  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  are  imderstood  by  any=:;; 
one  man  ;   and,  therefore,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learning,  which  has  too  long  lai 
neglected,  and  which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  oblivion  for  another  centu 
may,  perhaps,  never  be  retrieved.     As  I  wish  well  to  all  useful  undertakings, 
would  not  forbear  to  let  you  know  how  much  you  deserve  in  my  opinion  from 
the  lovers  of  study,  and  how  much  pleasure  your  work  has  given  to  Sir,  your  mo 
obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.. 

'*  [London.]  April  9,  1757." 

"  to  the  reverend  mr.  thomas  warton. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

''  Dr.  Marsili,  of  Padua,  a  learned  gentleman,  and  good  Latin  poet,  has  a  mi  »r-id 
to  see  Oxford.     I  have  given  him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Huddesford,*  and  shall  be  glad,     if 
you  will  introduce  him  and  show  him  any  thing  in  Oxford. 
"  I  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

*'  I  long  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot  conveniently  come  yet.  You  might  WTrite 
to  me  now  and  then,  if  you  were  good,  for  anything.  But  t  honores  mtdatU  mc^9^^s. 
Professors  forget  their  friends.  I  shall  certainly  complain  to  Miss  Jones.J  I  si— ^n, 
yours,  etc. 

"  Sam.  Johnson  _ 

"  [London,]  ]une2\,  1757." 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wise." 

Mr.  Burney  having  enclosed  to  him  an  extract  from  the  review  of  his  Dictionar>?^^  in 
the  Bibliotheque  des  Savans,^  and  a  list  of  subscribers  to  his  Shakspeare,  which  ?Wlr. 
Burney  had  procured  in  Norfolk,  he  wrote  the  following  answer  : 


it, 


to  mr.  burney,  in  lynne,  norfolk. 
"  Sir,— 

**  That  I  may  show  myself  sensible  of  your  favours,  and  not  commit  the 
fault  a  second  time,  I  make  haste  to  answer  the  letter  which  I  received  this  momi 
The  truth  is,  the  other  likewise  was  received,  and  I  wrote  an  answer ;    but  bei 
desirous  to  transmit  you  some  proposals  and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I  could  find-- 

♦  "  Now,  or  late,  Vice-Chancdlor." 

t  "  Mr.  Warton  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry,  at  Oxford  in  the  preceding  year." 

J  "  Miss  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of  our  parties.     She  was  a  very  ingenious  poetess, 
published  a  volume  of  poems  ;   and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreeable,  and  amiable  wom 
She  was  sister  to  the  Reverend  River  Jones.  Chanter  of  Christ  Church  cathedral  at  Oxford,  and  John 
used  to  call  her  the  Chantress.     I  have  heard  him  often  address  her  in  this  passage  from  *  II  Penseri 

'  Thee,  Chantress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,'  etc. 
She  died  unmarried." 

§  Tome  iii.  p.  482. 


ft 
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(-omvcnicnt  conveyance,  and  day  was  passed  after  day,  till  other  things  drove  it 
ircfOi  my  thoughts  ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I  remember  with  great  pleasure  your 
(ommendation  of  my  Dictionary.  Your  praise  was  welcome,  not  only  because  I 
Ixjiieve  it  was  sincere,  but  because  praise  has  been  very  scarce.  A  man  of  your 
candour  will  be  surprised  wlien  I  tell  you,  that  among  aJl  my  acquaintance  there 
*'Cennly  two  who  upon  the  publication  of  my  book  did  not  endeavour  to  depress 


THE  ST.MRWAV  .AND  GARRETS  OF  JOHNSON'S  HOUSE  IN  GOITC.H  SQUARE 
ir-,iv«.  not  without  labour  and  risk,  lately  discovered  Gougb  Sauare.  between  Fleet  Street 
I  ladjoiiiiag  bulh  to  Bidt  Court  and  Jobnson's  Court)  i  and,  on  the  second  day  of  search,  Ihe 
iliere  wherein  the  '  English  Dictionarv '  was  composed.  It  is  Ihe  fas*,  or  comer  house 
hand,  as  you  enter  through  Ibe  arched"  way  from  the  North-west.  ...  It  is  »  stout  old- 
"Ak-baluslraded  house  r  '  I  have  sppnt  many  a  pound  and  penny  on  it.'  said  the  worthy 
U'lUl.iru  ;  -  here,  you  see.  this  Bedroom  was  Ipe  Doctor's  study  ;  that  was  the  garden  '  (a  plot  o(  delved 
(■"uiul  Slime  what  larger  than  a  bed-quill) '  where  he  walked  lor  exercise  r  these  three  garret  Bedrooms  ' 
l"hnt  his  three  Copyists  sat  and  wrote)  ■  were  the  place  he  kept  his  Pupils  in  ! '  "—Thomas  Carlyli. 

mr  with  threats  of  censure  from  the  pubhc,  or  with  objections  learned  from  those 
who  had  learned  them  from  my  own  preface.  Yours  is  tlie  only  letter  of  goodwill 
that  I  have  received  ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  promised  something  of  tiiat  sort  from 
Sweden, 

"  How  my  new  edition  *  will  be  received  I  know  not ;  the  subscription  has  not 
wtn  verj-  successful.     I  shall  publish  about  March. 

"  If  vou  can  direct  me  how  to  send  proposals,  I  should  wish  that  they  were  in 
«idi  iiands. 

"  I  remtrmber.  Sir,  in  some  of  the  first  letters  with  which  you  favoured  me,  you 
racnliuntd  your  lady-     May  I  inquire  after  her  ?     In  return  for  tlie  favours  which 

'  01  Shak&peare. 
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you  have  shovMi  me,  it  is  not  much  to  tell  you,  that  I  wish  you  and  her  aU  that 
'Can  conduce  to  your  happiness.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obUged 

"And  most  humble  Servant,, 

''Sam.  Johnson. 

*•  Gough  Square,  Dec.  24.  1757." 

In  1758  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as  easy  and  pleasant  a  state  of  existence 
:as  constitutional  unhappiness  ever  permitted  him  to  enjoy. 

"  TO   BENNETT   LANGTON,   ESQ.,   AT   LANGTON,   LINCOLNSHIRE. 

I 

"  Dearest  Sir, — 

"  I  MUST  have  indeed  slept  verj'  fast,  not  to  have  been  awakenedby  your  letttf. 
None  of  your  suspicions  are  true  :  I  am  not  much  richer  than  when  you  left  tat\ 
and,  what  is  worse,  my  omission  of  an  answer  to  your  first  letter  will  prove  tfait  I 
am  not  much  wiser.  But  I  go  on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be  some  tiniQ.cr 
-other  both  rich  and  wise  ;  and  yet  cultivate  neither  mind  nor  fortune.  Do  yonilke 
notice  of  my  example,  and  learn  the  danger  of  delay.  When  I  was  as  you  ut 
now,  towering  in  confidence  of  twenty-one,  little  did  I  suspect  that  I  should  fcc^  at 
forty-nine,  what  I  now  am. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admonition.  You  are  busy  in  acquiriof  and 
in  communicating  knowledge,  and  while  you  are  studying,  enjoy  the  end  of  at^||r» 
by  making  others  wiser  and  happier.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tale  that Jfoa 
told  me  of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.  I,  who  have  no  sisters  nor  brothers*  took 
with  some  degree  of  innocent  envy  on  those  who  may  be  Sciid  to  be  bom  to  friends ; 
and  cannot  see,  without  wonder,  how  rarely  that  native  union  is  afterwards  n^gauded. 
It  sometimes,  indeed,  happens,  that  some  supervenient  cause  of  discord  may  ovecp0WSr 
this  original  amity  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  frequently  thrown  away  with  le^ntft 
or  lost  by  negligence,  than  destroyed  by  injury  or  violence.  We  tell  the  ladies  tbst 
good  wives  make  good  husbands  ;  I  believe  it  is  a  more  certain  position,  that  good 
brothers  make  good  sisters. 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home,  as  Juvenal  with  his  friend*s  retiremat 
to  Cumae  :   I  know  that  your  absence  is  best,  though  it  be  not  best  for  me. 

'  Quamv'is  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllae.'     iii.  2. 

*'  Langton  is  a  good  Ciwice,  but  who  must  be  Sibylla  ?  Mrs.  Langtoil  is  as  wbe 
as  Sibyl,  and  as  good  ;  and  will  live,  if  my  wishes  can  prolong  life,  till  she  shall  in 
time  be  as  old.  But  she  differs  in  tliis,  that  she  has  not  scattered  her  precepts  in  the 
wind,  at  least  not  those  whicli  she  bestowed  upon  you. 

"'  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the  town,  and  were  taken  to  see  'ClecNiei* 
where,  David  *  says,  they  were  starved  for  want  of  company  to  keep  them  warm. 
David  and  Doddy  t  have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I  think,  cannot  conveniently 
-quarrel  any  more*.  *  Cleone  '  was  well  acted  by  all  their  characters,  but  Bellamy 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night,  and  supported  it  as  well  as  I 
might ;  for  Doddy,  you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would  not  desert  him.  The  play 
was  very  well  received.  Doddy,  after  the  danger  was  over,  went  every  night  to  the 
stage-sifle,  and  cried  at  tlie  distress  of  poor  Cleone, 

"  I  have  left  off  housekeeping  and,  therefore,  made  presents  of  the  game  which 

*  Mr.  Garrick.  j"  Mr.  Dodsley.  the  author  of  "Cleone." 


CHARLES  BURNEY,  MUS.  DOCT..  OXON.,  F.R.S,  (ft.  1726.  J,  181-1) 
MuHUui  and  author,  was  a  ualive  ul  Shrewsbury',  and  a  puiill  nt  Dr-  Amc.  Hr  beld  the  post  al  (ircaabl 
U  Khii's  L™ii.  aod  aftetwarda  al  Chplsea  Hospilal,  where  he  died,  and  he  was  the  aulhiir  iif  a  "  Hiktorv 
^HiBic  "  (1776-69).  His  daugblei  Fannv  was  the  funiuus  auvelist,  afterwards  Madanip  D'Arblay.  anil 
tawM.  Dr.  CharlPS  Burnpy  and  Capiain  James,  were  bolh  aulhori.  Dr.  Johnson  Ihoughl  so  well  of 
Binn'l  (t\-lF  Ihal  he  admicled  lu  having  made  it  his  iiiikIeI  in  writing  "  A  Journey  tu  the  Weslem  Isk'i 
,  ,  "    ■  uf  Scotland." 
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you  were  pleased  to  send  me.  The  pheasant  I  gave  to  Mr.  Richardson,*  the  bustard 
to  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss  Williams,  to  be  eaten  by  myself. 
She  desires  that  her  compliments  and  good  wishes  may  be  accepted  by  the  family  ; 
and  I  make  the  same  request  for  myself. 

'*  Mr.  Reynolds  has,  within  these  few  days,  raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a. 
head,  and  Miss  is  much  employed  in  miniatures.  I  know  not  anybody  [else]  whose= 
prosperity  has  increased  since  you  left  them.f 

''  Murphy  is  to -have  his  '  Orphan  of  China  '  acted  next  month  ;  and  is  therefore^ 
I  suppose,  happy.     I   wish   I  could  tell  you  of  any  great  good  to  which  I  was. 
approaching,  but  at  present  my  prospects  do  not  much  deUghtme;   however,  IL 
am  always  pleased  when  I  find  that  you,  dear  Sir,  remember 

''  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"/afi.  9,  1758." 

"  to  mr.  hl'rney,  at  lynxe,  norfolk. 
"  Sir,— 

''  Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and  my  claim  to  any  particular  regard  from  you 
so  little,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your  favours  ;  J  but  I  ara, 
indeed,  much  pleased  to  be  thus  distinguished  by  you. 

''  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  my  Shakspeare  will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I 
promised  my  subscribers  :  but  I  did  not  promise  them  more  than  I  promised  myself. 
It  will,  however,  be  published  before  summer. 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals,  which,  I  think,  do  not  profess  more  than 
I  have  hitherto  performed.  I  have  printed  many  of  the  plays,  and  have  hitherto 
left  very  few  passages  unexplained;  where  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  I  confess  my 
ignorance,  which  is  seldom  done  by  commentators. 

"  Lhave,  hkewise,  enclosed  twelve  receipts  ;  not  that  I  impose  upon  you  the 
trouble  of  pushing  them,  with  more  importunity  than  may  seem  proper,  but  that 
you  may  rather  h^ve  more  than  fewer  than  you  shall  want.  The  proposals  you  will 
disseminate  as  there  shall  be  an  opportunity.  I  once  printed  them  at  length  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  some  of  my  friends  (I  believe  Mr.  Murphy,  who  formerly  wrote  the 
Gray's  Inn  Journal)  introduced  them  with  a  splendid  encomium. 

''  Since  the  '  Life  of  Browne  '  I  have  been  a  little  engaged,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  but  not  very  lately.  I  have  not  the  collection  by  me, 
and  therefore  cannot  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  my  own  parts,  but  will  do  it,  and  send 
it.  Do  not  buy  them,  for  I  will  gather  all  those  that  have  any  thing  of  mine  in  them, 
and  send  them  to  Mrs.  Burney,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she 
is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged 

''  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

''London,  March  8,  1758." 

♦  Mr.  Samud   Richardson,  author  of   "ClarissM.  " 

I  ["  Sir  Josliua  afterwards  greatly  advanced  hi^jirice.  I  have  been  informed  hy  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
his  admirer  and  rival,  that  in  1787  his  ]>rices  were  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  ivholc  length,  one  hundred 
for  the  h(ilf-Ufi£;th.  seventy  for  the  kit-rat.  and  lifty  lor  (what  is  called^  the  thrci -quarters.  But  even 
on  these  prices  some  increase  must  have  been  made,  as  Hc^race  Waljiole  said.  *  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  old  age. 
becomes  avaricious.  He  had  one  thousanil  guineiis  for  my  picture  ot  the  tliree  ladies  Walilegrave.' 
This  picture  shows  half-lcni^tha  of  the  t!ir«*e  ladies  on  one  canvas." — Ctoka.] 

X  This  letter  was  an  answer  to  one.  in  which  was  enclosed  a  draft  for  the  payment  of  some 
subscriptions   to  his    "Shakspeare." 
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•ney  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
\\ie  following  memorandum,  wliicli  I  take 
t\ie  liberty  to  insert  in  liis  own  genuine  (;:isy 
ityle.  I  love  to  exhibit  sketclies  of  my 
illustrious  friend  by  various  eminent  hands. 
"  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Burney,  during  a 
visit  to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with 
liim  in  Gough  Square,  where  he  dined  and 
dnuik  tea  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to 

tht  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  WiUiams.    After 

dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  tu  Mr.  Burney 

lo  go  up  with  him  into  liis  garret,  wiiich 

being  accepted,  he   there  found  about  five 

or  six  (ireek  (olios,  a  deal  writing-desk,  and 

J  cliair  and  a  half.     Johnson  giving  to  liis 

KUesl  the  entire  seat,  tottered  himself  on  one 

Willi  only  three  legs  and  one  arm.     Here  he 

%m  Mr.   Bumey   Mrs.   Williams's   histon,', 

aiid    showed    him    some    volumes    of    his 

Shakspeare  already  printed,  to  prove  that 

lie  wiLs   in    earnest.       Upon    Mr,   Bumey's 

opening  the  first  volume,  at  the  "  Merchant  of 

VVnicc,'  lie  observed  to  him,  that  he  seemed 

IP  be   more    severe    on    Warburton    than 

Tiimtwld.      '  O   poor   Tib  !    (said  Johnson) 

tie  was  re.idy  knocked  down  to  my  hands  ; 

WiirUirton  stands  between  me  and  him.'     'But.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Bumey)  you'll  have 

Warburton  upon  your  bones,  won't  you  ?  '     '  No.  Sir  ;  he'll  not  come  out  :  he'll 

nnly  growl  in  his  den.'     '  But  v^'u  think.  Sir,  that  Warburton  is  a  superior  critic  to 

Theobald."      '  O.  Sir,   he'd  make   two-and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  into  slices  !     The 

worst  of  Warburton   is,   that  lie  has  a  rage   (or  saying  something,  when   there's 

nothing  to  be  said.'  — Mr.  Burney  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  the  letter 

whidi  Warburton  had  written  in  answer   to  a  pamphlet  addressed  '  to  the  most 

ieifjudcnt  man  alive.'      He  answered    in  the    negative.      Mr.  Bumey  told  him  it 

was  supposed   to    be  written    by  MaUet.      The   controversy   now   raged    between 

tlic  frumds  of  I'upe  and  Bohngbroke :  and  Warburton  and  Mallet  were  the 
leaders  of  the  several  parties.  Mr.  Bumey  asked  him  then  if  he  had  seen 
Warburton's    book    against     Bolingbroke's    '  Philosophy  ? '       '  No.    Sir ;    1    lia\e 

jyff  read   Bolingbroke's   impiety,   and    therefore   am   not   interested    about   its 
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Johnson's  Idler — Remarks  on  the  Work — Letters  to  T.  Waxton  and  Langton — Death  of  Johnson's 
Mother — Letters  to  her  and  Miss  Porter — Publication  of  '*  Rasselas  " — Visits  Oxford — Francis  Barber, 
Johnson's  Negro  Servant — Smollett's  Letter  to  Wilkes — Johnson  Engages  in  the  Controveny 
respecting  Blackfriar's  Bridge. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  he  began  a  new  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  IdUr[*] 
which  came  out  every  Saturday  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The  Uttkimd 
Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,  pubUshed  by  Newbery.  These  esssiys  were  contumed 
till  April  5,  1760.  Of  one  hundred  and  three,  their  total  number,  twelve  lieie 
contributed  by  his  friends  ;  of  which,  Numbers  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton  ;  No.  67,  by  Mr.  Langton  ;  and  No.  76,  79,  and  82,  by  Sir  Josfana 
Reynolds  :  the  concluding  words  of  No.  82,  *'  and  pollute  his  canvas  nift 
deformity,"  being  added  by  Johnson  ;    as  Sir  Joshua  informed  me. 

The  Idler  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  mind  which  produced  the  JRMjMr, 
but  has  less  body  and  more  spirit.  It  has  more  variety  of  real  life,  and  gMiter 
facihty  of  language.  He  describes  the  miseries  of  idleness,  with  the  lively  seosaCbw 
of  one  who  has  felt  them  :  and  in  his  private  memoranda  while  engaged  in  it,  ive^fiiA 
"  This  year  I  hope  to  learn  diligence."  *  Many  of  these  excellent  essays  were  wtiftA 
as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter.  Mr.  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when  oa  iiipit 
at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening  how  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out ;  tlf^^QI 
being  told  about  half  an  hour,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Then  we  shall  do  very  wdL**.v^ 
upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and  finished  an  Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  flKSfU 
be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton  having  signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  *iSf 
(said  he),  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myself."  He  then  folded  fttjpb 
and  sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers  which  show  as  much  profundi^  irf 
thought,  and  labour  of  language,  as  anv  of  this  great  man's  writings.    Na  li 
''  Robbery  of  time  ;  "  No.  24,  "  Thinking":  "  No.  41,  "  Death  of  a  friend  ;  "  No.«, 
"  Fhght  of  time  ;  "  No.  51,  '*  Domestic  greatness  unattainable  ;  "  No.  52,  "Sdf- 
denial ;  "  No.  58,  "  Actual,  how  short  of  fancied,  excellence  ;  "  No.  89,  "  Physical 
evil  moral  good  ;  "  and  his  concluding  paper,  on  "  The  horror  of  the  last,"  will  prove: 
this  assertion.     I  know  not  why  a  motto,  the  usual  trapping  of  periodical  paper^^ 
is  prefixed  to  very  few  of  the  Idlers,  as  I  have  heard  Johnson  commend  the  custoiit 
and  he  never  could  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory  being  stored  with  innumerabF 
passages  of  the  classics.     In  this  series  of  essays  he  exhibits  admirable  instances 
grave  humour,  of  which  he  had  an  uncommon  share.     Nor  on  some  occasions 
he  repressed  that  power  of  sophistry  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.    I:  ^ 
No.  11,  he  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  opinion  that  our  mental  faculties 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  weather  ;  an  opinion,  which  they  who  have  neve^ 

*  •'  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.   30. 

(196 1 
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experienced  its  truth  are  not  to  be  en\'ied,  and  of  which  he  himself  could  not  be  but 
sensible,  as  the  efforts  of  weather  upon  him  were  very  visible.  Yet  thus  he  declaims  : 
**  Surely,  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being  endowed  with  reason,  than  to 
resign  its  powers  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  def)endence  on  the  weather 
and  the  wind  for  the  only  blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity 


STAPLE    INN.    HOLBORN 
!   Johosan  liVfd   in  1759.     On  March  Ihc  23rd  of  thar  year  he  wtoIf  to  Kl'^  ^irp-d-nD^hiit,  t.uty 
~  :  "  1  have  this  djiy  moved  luy  things  "  [from  (■ough  SQUure]  "  and  you  are  nnw  to  direct  mv  to 
Suple  liin.  London." 

PJievolence. — This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by  imagination 
*T*ratmg  nn  luxury.  To  temperance,  every  day  is  bright ;  and  every  hour  is 
P^ptious  to  diligence.  He  that  shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his 
™ii«s,  will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons  ;  and  may  set  at  defiance 
^tnoming  mist  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  ea-st,  and  the  clouds 
01  the  south." 

Alas!  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  the  frame  has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a 
it^  Wnsibihty,  such  inlluences  of  the  air  are  irresistible.    He  might  as  well  have  bid 
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defiance  to  the  ague,  the  palsy,  and  all  other  bodily  disorders.  Such  boasting  o: 
the  mind  is  false  elevation. 

"  I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism." 

But  in  this  number  of  his  Idler  his  spirits  seem  to  run  riot ;  for  in  the  wantonnesi 
of  his  disquisition  he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  even  the  reverence  for  that  which  h< 
held  in  high  respect ;  and  describes  "  the  attendant  on  a  Couri^'*  as  one  "  whos< 
business  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  being,  weak  and  foolish  as  himself." 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  gesture  or  action  is  not,  surely,  a  test  o 
truth  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  effec 
which  he  wished.  "  Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  ou 
people,  would  be  much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulations,  or  believe  any  man  th 
more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  o 
stamped  the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast ;  or  turned  his  eyes  sometimes  to  th 
ceiling,  and  sometimes  to  the  floor." 

A  casual  coincidence  with  other  writers,  or  an  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  imag 
which  has  been  found  in  the  writings  of  another;  and  afterwards  appears  in  the  niin< 
as  one's  own,  is  not  unfrequent.  The  richness  of  Johnson's  fancy,  which  coulc 
supply  his  page  abundantly  on  all  occasions,  and  the  strength  of  his  memory,  whicl 
at  once  detected  the  real  owner  of  any  thought,  made  him  less  liable  to  the  imputa 
tion  of  plagiarism  than,  perhaps,  any  of  our  writers.  In  the  Idler,  however,  there  i 
a  paper,  in  which  conversation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl  of  punch,  where  there  is  th( 
same  train  of  comparison  as  in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in  his  collection  published  ii 
1756  ;  in  which  a  parallel  is  ingeniously  drawn  between  human  life  and  that  liquor 
It  ends. 

"  Say.  then,  physicians  of  each  kind, 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind, 
What  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree  ?  " 

To  the  Idler,  when  collected  in  volumes,  he  added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs 
and  the  Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  EnglisI 
common  Soldiers.  He,  however,  omitted  one  of  the  original  papers,  which,  in  th< 
folio  copy,  is  No.  22.* 


"  TO   THE    REV.    MR.    THOMAS    WARTON. 


"  Dear  Sir, — 

"Your  notes  upon  my  poem  were  very  acceptable.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  s« 
kind  as  to  continue  your  searches.  It  will  be  reputable  to  my  work,  and  suitabl 
to  your  professorship,  to  have  something  of  yours  in  the  notes.  As  you  have  givei 
no  directions  about  your  name,  I  shall  therefore  put  it.  I  wish  your  brother  woul< 
take  the  same  trouble.  A  commentary  must  arise  from  the  fortuitous  discoverie 
of  many  men  in  devious  walks  of  literature.  Some  of  your  remarks  are  on  play 
already  printed  :  but  I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix  of  Notes,  so  that  nothing  come 
too  late. 

''  You  give  yourself  too  much  uneasiness,  dear  Sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers. 
The  loss  is  nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them  ;  nor  even  then,  perhaps,  if  the  num 
bers  be  known.  You  are  not  the  only  friend  that  has  had  the  same  mischance 
You  may  repair  your  want  out  of  a  stock,  which  is  deposited  with  Mr.  Allen,  c 
Magdalen  Hall  ;    or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have  just  sent  to  Mr.  Chambers, J  fo 

*  This  paper  may  be  found  in  Stockdalc's  supplemental  volume  of  Johnson's  "  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
t  *'  Receipts  for  Shakspearc." 

*  "  Then  of  Lincoln  College.     Now  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  Judges  in  India." 
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rtiease  of  anybody  that  will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr.  Langton  is  well ; 
and  Miss  Roberts,  whom  I  have  at  last  brought  to  speak,  upon  the  information  which 
yoii  gave  rae,  that  she 
had  something  to  say.  I 
am.  etc.. 

"Sam.  Joh-nson. 

<,H,  Afrit   14.    I73fl." 

Tto  the  SAMK, 
"Dear  Sik, — 

■'Vol'  will  receive 
lliis  by  Mr.  Baretti.  a 
gentleman  particularly 
tatitled  to  the  notice  and 
kindness  o(  the-  Profes.>;or 
4  poesy.  He  has  time 
Wt  for  a  short  stay,  and 
wiU  be  glad  Ic.  have  it 
filled  up  with  as  much  lis 
'ic  can  hear  and  see. 

'■  In  recommending 
iinothLT  to  your  fa\"our. 
I  ought  not  to  omit 
thanks  for  tlie  kindness 
■rtjch  you  have  shown  to 
niysdt  Have  you  any 
mBre  notes  on  Shakspeare ': 
Ishall  be  glad  of  them. 

"  I  sec  your  pupil  some- 
Onus,*  his  mind  is  as 
raallsa  as  his  stature.  I 
amiialf  afraid  of  him;  but 
Ik  is  DO  less  amiable  than 
'wnidable.  He  will,  if  the 
torwarduess  of  his  spring 
be  not  blasted,  be  a  credit 
In  you,  and   to  the   Uni-       i;Ucy,.Por(«i< 

vcrsity.    He  brings  some  

of  my  plays  t  with    him, 

■Inch  \k  has  my  pennJssion  to  show  you.  on  condition  you  will  hide  tliem  from 
,   everybody  else.  •■  i  ^m,  dear  Sir,  etc., 

,  1758.  ■■ 
"TO   BENXET   LANGTOX,   I£SQ.,   Ot     riUNlTV   Cd 

I  Sir,— 

""THOt'c;H  I  might  have  expected  to  hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance  into  a 

''™Hate(if  life  at  a  new  place,  yet  recollecting,  (not  without  some  dt-gree  of  shame,) 

^  J"Mt,  Langton." 

— l—n.^  -.  .^ . .L     .- siialLspcnrc, "  which   Dr.  Joliiuon  comliictL'd  jloii.',  aiul  imJiliaheil 


Dr.  Johns. ■!> 


■'-\v  H'»  Ihe  dauKhlct  nl  Mr^. 

JubMon 

!     ii'T.  a  mercer  oi  Birmuigha 

m.     For 

uh  Johnwn-i  inothM  at  Lichfifld. 

.1  lii'lprd  lo  can-t-  on  ihc  lil 

If  book. 

■.  -   that   "Lucy   l>orlM  kepi 

he  besi 

market - 

attli  cold  bv  serving  In  the  shop 

There 

taading  behind  the  rounlrr.  aot 

thought 

perioo  who  purchfl;ed  from  her 

a  peiir>y 

"Sam.  Johnson. 


h,le(;e,  oxi-ord. 
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that  I  owe  you  a  letter  upon  an  old  account,  I  think  it  my  part  to  write  first.  This, 
indeed,  I  do  not  only  from  complaisance  but  from  interest ;  for,  living  on  in  the  old 
way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent  so  capable  as  yourself  to  diversify  the  hours. 
You  have,  at  present,  too  many  novelties  about  you,  to  need  any  help  from  me 
to  drive  along  your  time. 

"  I  know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant,  or  more  instructive,  than  to  compare 
experience  with  expectation,  or  to  register  from  time  to  time  the  difference  between 
idea  and  reality.     It  is  by  this  kind  of  observation  that  we  grow  daily  less  liable  to 
be  disappointed.     You,  who  are  very  capable  of  anticipating  futurity,  and  raising 
phantoms  before  your  own  eyes,  must  often  have  imagined  to  yourself  an  academical 
life,  and  have  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners,  the  views,  and  the  conversation, 
of  men  devoted  to  letters ;    how  they  would  choose  their  companions,  how  they 
would  direct  their  studies,  and  how  they  would  regulate  their  lives.     Let  me  know 
what  you  exj>ected,  and  what  you  have  found.     At  least  record  it  to  yourself  before 
custom  has  reconciled  you  to  the  scenes  before  you,  and  the  disparity  of  your 
discoveries  to  your  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind.     It  is  a  rule  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that   whatever  strikes  strongly,   should   be  described  while   the  first 
impression  remains  fresh  upon  the  mind. 

*'  I  love,  dear  Sir,  to  think  on  you,  and  therefore  should  willingly  write  mor 
to  you,  but  that  the  post  will  not  now  give  me  leave  to  do  more  than  send  m]^^^ 
compliments  to  Mr.  Warton,  and  tell  you  that  I  am, 

''  Dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 

*'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.     _, 

"June  2^,  1758." 

""  to  bennet  langton,  esq.,  at  langton,  near  spilsby,  lincolnshire. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  think  that  what  engrosses  the  attention  of  my  frie  xid, 
should  have  no  part  of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now  full  of  the  fate  of  Dury ;  *  but 
his  fate  is  past,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  try  what  reflection  will  suggest  to  mitigate 
the  terrors  of  a  violent  death,  which  is  more  formidable  at  the  first  glance,  than  on 
a  nearer  and  more  steady  view.  A  violent  death  is  never  very  painful ;  the  only 
danger  is,  lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But  if  a  man  can  be  supposed  to  make 
provision  for  death  in  war,  what  can  be  the  state  that  would  have  awakened  hi 
to  the  care  of  futurity  ?  When  would  that  man  have  prepared  himself  to  die,  w 
went  to  seek  death  without  preparation  ?  What  then  can  be  the  reason  why 
lament  more,  him  that  dies  of  a  wound,  than  him  that  dies  of  a  fever  ?  A  ma— 
that  languishes  with  disease,  ends  his  life  with  more  pain,  but  with  less  virtue : 
leaves  no  example  to  his  friends,  nor  bequeaths  any  honour  to  his  descendants, 
only  reason  why  we  lament  a  Soldier's  death,  is,  that  we  think  he  might  have  liv 
longer  ;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  common  to  many  other  kinds  of  death,  which  a 
not  so  passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is,  that  every  death  is  violent  which  is  t 
effect  of  accident  ;  every  death,  which  is  not  gradually  brought  on  by  the  miseri 
of  age,  or  when  hfe  is  extinguished  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  burnt  o 


♦  Major-Gencral  Alexander  Dury,  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot-Guards,  who  fell  in  the 
(iischarge  of  his  duty,  near  St.  Cas,  in  the  well-known  unfortunate  expedition  against  France,  in  17 
His  lady  and  Mr.  Langton's  mother  were  sisters.     He  left  an  only  son.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Durj',  who" 
a  company  in  the  same  regiment. 
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He  that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold  or  consumption,  dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent 
death  ;  yet  his  death  is  borne  with  patience,  only  because  the  cause  of  his  untimely 
end  is  silent  and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  then 
inquire  whether  we  ought  to  complain.  Whether  to  see  life  as  it  is,  will  give  us 
much  consolation,  I  know  not ;  but  the  consolation  which  is  drawn  from  truth, 
if  any  there  be,  is  solid  and  durable  ;  that  which  may  be  derived  from  error,  must  be, 
like  its  original,  fallacious  and  fugitive. 

''  I  am,  dear,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson. 

"5ept.2\,  1758." 

In  1759,  in  the  month  of  January,  his  mother  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety, 
an  event  which  deeply  affected  him  ;  not  that  '*  his  mind  had  acquired  no  firmness 
by  the  contemplation  of  mortality  ;  "  ♦ 
but  that  his  reverential  affection  for  her 
was  not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed  he 
retained  all  his  tender  feelings  even  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  I  have 
been  told  that  he  regretted  much  his 
not  having  gone  to  visit  his  mother  for 
several  years  previous  to  her  death. 
But  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
literary  labours  which  confined  him  to 
London  ;  and  though  he  had  not  the 
comfort  of  seeing  his  aged  parent,  he 
contributed  liberally  to  her  support. 
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''to  MRS.    JOHNSON,   IN    LICHFIELD.f 

''Honoured  Madam, — 

"  The  account  which  Miss  [Por- 
ter] gives  me  of  your  health,  pierces 
my  heart.  God  comfort,  and  preserve 
you,  and  save  you,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  I  would  have  Miss  read  to  you 
from  time  to  time  the  Passion  of  our 
Saviour,  and  sometimes  the  sentences 
^  the  Communion  Service,  beginning — 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail  and 
'^^e  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

•  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  395. 

t  [Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition 
^  this  work,  the  following  letters  of  Dr.  John- 
^^,  occasioned  by  the  last  illness  of  his  mother, 
JJ^  obUgingly  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone  by 
^^  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse.  They  are  placed  here  agree - 
*^y  to  the  chronological  order  almost  uniformly 
^^f**^^  '^y  the  author  ;  and  so  strongly  evince 
2j^.  Johnson's  piety,  and  tenderness  of  heart, 
r*^  every  reader  must  be  gratified  by  their 
^'^^ertion.     M.] 
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Printed  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pail-Mall; 
and  W.  Johnston,  in  Ludgate-Strecc. 

M  DCCLIX, 


Facsimile  (reduced)  of  the  title- f^age  to  the  first  edition 
of  *'  Kasselas.''  published  in  March  or  April,  1759. 
Johnson  wrote  this  story  in  the  etenings  of  one  week, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral. 
Six  editions  of  "  Rasselas  "  appeared  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  but  that  title  was  not  given  to  it  unttl 
after  Johnson  s  death.  "  Rasselas  "  has  been 
trafislated  into  Bengalee,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
Hungarian,    Italian,     Polish,     modern    Greek    and 

Spanish. 
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''  I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book,  which  inchnes  me  to  think  that  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  bark  would  do  you  good.     Do,  dear  Mother,  try  it. 

"  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  forgive  all  that  I  have  done  amiss  io  jfoo. 
And  whatever  you  would  have  done,  and  what  debts  you  would  have  paid  first,  or 
anything  else  that  you  would  direct,  let  Miss  put  it  down  ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey 
vou. 

'*  I  have  got  twelve  guineas  *  to  send  you,  but  unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
send  it  to-night.     If  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will  come  by  the  next  post. 

"  Pray,  do  not  omit  anything  mentioned  in  this  letter.  God  bless  you  fpr  ever 
and  ever.     I  am,  your  dutiful  Son, 

''Sam.  Johnsok. 

"Jan.  13,  1758.t  " 

''  TO   MISS   PORTER.   AT   MRS.   JOHNSON'S,    IN   LICHFIELD. 

*'  My  DEAR  Miss, — 

"  I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  you  beyond  all  expression  of  gratitude  tar  your 
care  of  my  dear  mother.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  without  success.  Tdl  Kitty*  J 
that  I  shall  never  forget  her  tenderness  for  her  mistress.  Whatever  you  can  do, 
continue  to  do.     My  heart  is  very  full. 

"  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on  Monday.  I  found  a  way  of  sending  fbem 
by  means  of  the  Postmaster,  after  I  had  written  my  letter,  and  hope  they  came 
safe.     I  will  send  you  more  in  a  few  days.     God  bless  you  all. 

*'  I  am,  my  dear, 

*'  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 

''Sam.  JoHNaon* 

"Jan.  16,  1759.' 

'*  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  Mother." 

''  Dear  Honoured  Mother, — 

''  Your  weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  willing  to  communicate 
vou.     I  do  not  think  vou  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know  not  how  to  bear 
thought  of  losing  you.     Endeavour  to  do  all  you  [can]  for  yourself.     Eat 
as  vou  can. 

"  I  pray  often  for  you  ;  do  you  pray  for  me. — I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  ]to 
letter. 

"  I  am,  dear,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

"Sam.  JoHNSoal. 

•Jan.  16.  1759  • 


I  . 


*  [Six  of  these  twelve  guineas  Johnson  appears  to  have  borrowed   from  Mr.  Allen,  the 
See  Hawkins's  "  Life  of  Johnson."*  p.  266.  n.     M.J 

*  [Written  by  mistake  for    1759.  as  the   subsei[nent   letters   show.     In   the   next  letter,  he 
inadvertently  fallen  into  the  same  error,  but  corrected  it.     On  the  outside  of  the  letter  of  the  13th 
written  by  another  hand — "  Frav  acknowledge   the   receipt   of  this  by   return  of  the  post,   withowt 
fail."     M.'l 

*  [Catharine  Chaml)ers.  Mrs.  Johnson's  maid-servant.     She  dittl  in  OctolKT,  1767.     See  Dr.  Johnso^^'s 
••  Prayers  and  Meditations.  "  p.  71  :   "  Sunday.  Oct.  18.  1767.— Yesterday.  Oct.  18,  I  took  my  leave 
ever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catharine  ChamU^rs,  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1724,  and  !»• 
lH»en  but  little  parted  from  us  since.     She  buritnl  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.     She  is  no"**' 
fifty-eight   years  old."     M.] 


(( 
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to  mrs.  johnson,  in  lichfield. 

Dear  Honoured  Mother, — 

"  I  FEAR  you  are  too  ill  for  long  letters  ;  therefore  I  will  only  tell  you,  you 
have  from  me  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly  subsist  in  tfie  heart.     I  pray  GoD  -to 
bless  you  for  evermore,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
"  Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post,  however  short. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

*'Jan.  18.  1759.  ' 

"  TO   MISS   PORTER,   AT   MRS.   JOHNSON's,   IN   LICHFIELD. 

'*  Dear  Miss, — 

"  I  WILL,  if  it  be  possible,  come  down  to  you.  God  grant  I  may  yet  [findj 
my  dear  mother  breathing  and  sensible.  Do  not  tell  her,  lest  I  disappoint  her- 
If  I  miss  to  write  next  post,  I  am  on  the  road. 

*'  I  am,  my  dearest  Miss, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Jan.  20.  1759." 

"  Oft  the  other  side,'' 
"  Dear  Honoured  Mother, — ♦ 

"  Neither  your  condition  nor  your  character  make  it  fit  for  me  to  say  much. 
You  have  been  the  best  mother,  and  I  believe,  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  I 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  all  that  I  have  done 
ill,  and  all  that  I  have  omitted  to  do  well.t  God  grant  you  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
receive  you  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Jesus 
receive  your  spirit.     Amen. 

"  I  am,  dear,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Jan.  20,  1759 

*'  TO   MISS    porter,    in    LICHFIELD. 

"  You  will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  of  the  best  mother. 
If  she  were  to  live  again,  surely  I  should  behave  better  to  her.  But  she  is  happy, 
and  what  is  past  is  nothing  to  her  ;  and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my  faults  to 
her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface  them.  I  return  you  and  all  those  that  have  been 
good  to  her  my  sincerest  thanks,  and  pray  God  to  repay  you  all  with  infinite 
advantage.     Write  to  me,  and  comfort  me,  dear  child.     I  shall  be  glad  likewise. 

*  [This  letter  was  wTitten  on  the  second  leaf  of  the  preceding,  addressetl  to  Miss  Porter.  M.] 
I  [So,  in  the  Prayer  which  he  composed  on  this  occasion  :  "  Almighty  God.  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
hands  are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  sorrow  which  I  now  feel.  Jwr^ivc  ttw  whatever  I  have  done 
unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly.  !Make  me  to  remember  her  good  precepts- 
and  good  example,  and  to  reform  my  life  according  to  thv  holy  word,"  etc.  "  Prayers  and  Meditations."" 
p.  31.     M.] 


r  Kitty  will  write  to  me.     I  shall  send  u  bill  of  £"20  in  a  few  days,  which  I  thought 
ft « have  brought  to  my  mother  ;   but  God  suffered  it  not.     I  have  not  power  or 
! — ^-u.in..n^..r<.  to  say  much  more.     GoD  bless  you,  and  bless  us  all. 
"  I  am,  dear  Miss, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johxson. 
1759  '■• 

»n  after  tliis  event,  he  WTote  his  "  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia  ;  "  [•]  con- 
g  the  publication  of  which,  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely  and  idly,  instead 
iving  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  with  authentic  precision-  Not  to 
trouble  my  readers  with  a  repetition  of  the  Knight's  reveries.  I  have  to  mention 
that  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  told  me  that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that  with  the 
pcnlits  he  might  defray  the  expense  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some  httle 
^bts  wliich  she  had  left.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the 
•swings  of  one  week,t  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had 
|*Ver  since  read  it  over.  {  Mr.  Stralian,  Mr,  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Dodsley,  purchased 
"  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  afterwards  paid  him  twenty-five  pounds  more,  when  it 
■■'aine  to  a  second  edition. 

Considering  ttie  large  sums  which  have  been  recei\'ed  for  compilations,  and  works 
*  (Mn.  Johnson  probably  died  on  the  20th  or  tlii-  21st  of  January,  and  was  buried  on  tlic  day  this 


I  "  Kasselaa  "  was  pubtisli)^  ii 

•  Rwp  under  dale  of  June  Z,  I' 

""•ti:,  he  read  it  eagerly,— This  ' 


1  or  .\pri1,  1759. 
this  work.     Fmd 
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requiring  not  much  more  genius  than  compilations,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
very  low  price  which  he  was  content  to  receive  for  this  admirable  performance  ; 
which,  though  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal 
in  the  world  of  literature.     None  of  his  writings  have  been  so  extensively  diffused 
over  Europe  ;  for  it  has  been  translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern  languages. 
This  Tale,  with  all  the  charms  of  Oriental  imagery,  and  all  the  force  and  beauty  of 
which  the  English  language  is  capable,  leads  us  through  the  most  important  scenes 
of  human  life,  and  shows  us  that  this  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of  "  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."     To  those  who  look  no  farther  than  the  present  life,  or  who 
maintain  that  human  nature  has  not  fallen  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  created, 
the  instruction  of  this  sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avail.     But  they  who  think  justly* 
and  feel  with  strong  sensibility,  will  listen  with  eagerness  and  admiration  to  its  truth 
and  wisdom.     Voltaire's  "  Candide,"  written  to  refute  the  system  of  Optimism, 
which  it  has  accomplished  with  brilliant  success,  is  wonderfully  similar  in  its  plan  and 
conduct  to  Johnson's  ''  Rasselas  "  ;  insomuch,  that  I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  that 
if  they  had  not  been  published  so  closely  one  after  the  other  that  there  was  not  time 
for  imitation,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that  which 
came  latest  was  taken  from  the  other.     Though  the  proposition  illustrated  by  both 
these  works  was  the  same,  namely,  that  in  our  present  state  there  is  more  evil  than 
good,  the  intention  of  the  writers  was  very  different.     Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant 
only  by  wanton  profaneness  to  obtain  a  sportive  victory  over  religion,  and  to 
discredit  the  belief  of  a  superintending  Providence  :  Johnson  meant,  by  showing  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  things  temporal,  to  direct  the  hopes  of  man  to  things  eternal. 
**  Rasselas,"  as  was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  accomplished  lady,  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  enlarged  and  more  deeply  philosophical  discourse  in  prose,  upon  the 
interesting  truth,  which  in  his  ''  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  he  had  so  successfully 
enforced  in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  wiiich  this  work  contains  is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence 
of  it  may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  meditation.  I  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
without  my  having  read  it  through  ;  and  at  every  perusal,  my  admiration  of  the 
mind  which  produced  it  is  so  highly  raised,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  such  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages  from  this  excellent  work,  or  even  referring 
to  them,  because  I  should  not  know  what  to  select,  or,  rather,  what  to  omit.'  I 
shall,  however,  transcribe  one,  as  it  shows  how^  well  he  could  state  the  arguments 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  appearance  of  departed  spirits  ;•  a  doctrine  which  it-i^ 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  himself  ever  positively  held  : 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,  (said  the  Prince,)  I  will  promise  you  safety: 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  dead  :   he  that  is  once  buried  will  be  seen  no  more. 

''  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  (said  Imhic,)  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain^ 
against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  ThfiP^ 
is  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related 
and  believed.  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diflusQ)l» 
could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth  ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another* 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make  crediUe, 
That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evidence  ; 
and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of  *'  Rasselas,"  1  will  not  maintain  that  the 
''  morbid  melancholy  "  in  Johnson's  constitution  may  not,  perhaps,  have  made 
life  appear  to  him  more  insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  generally  is  ;  for  I  am  sure  that 
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lit  had  less  enjoymeiU  from  it  than  I  have.     Yet,  whatever  additional  shade  his  own 

particular  sensations  may   have   thrown   on   his  representation   of  life,  attentive 

nbservation  and  close  inquiry  have  convinced  me  that  there  is  too  much  reality 

in  the  gloomy  picture.     The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  judge  of  the  happiness  and 

miserj'  of  life  differently  at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of  our  changeable 

irame.     I  always  remember  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady,  educated  in 

Prance  :   "  Ma  foi.  Monsieur,  noire  bonheur  depend  dc  la  fagon  que  noire  sang  eircule." 

This  have  1  learnt  from  a  pretty  liard  course  of  experience,  and  would,  from  sincere 

fcenevolence,  impress  upon  all  who  honour  this  book  with  a  perusal,  that  until  a 

steady  conviction  is  obtained,  that  the  present  Hfe  is  an  imperfect  state,  and  only  a 

passage  to  a  better,  if  we  comply  with  the  divine  scheme  of  progressive  improvement ; 

^=B.nd  also  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  that  intellectual  beings 

x-«ust  "  be  made  perfect  through  suffering  ;  "  there  will  be  a  continual  recurrence  of 

«:9isappointment  and  uneasiness.     But  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  "  the  mid-day  sun  " 

<::»i  revelation,  our  temper  and  disposition  will  be  such,  that  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 

^■"■nents  in  our  way  will  be  relished,  while  we  patiently  support  the  inconveniences 

^•--md  pains.     After  much  .■ipeculation  and  various  reasoning,  I  acknowledge  my.self 

^^onaced  of  the  truth  of  Voltaire's  conclusion,  "  Aprh  tout,  c'est  rni  mondc  passable.'" 

*-^ut  we  must  not  think  too  deeply  ; 


^^* ,  in  many  respects,  more  tlian  poetically  just.  Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command 
^**good  principles,  "la  tkeorie  des  sensations  agreables;"  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once 
^*-Tlmirably  counselled  a  grave  and  anxious  gentleman,  "  live  pleasant." 

The  effect  of  "Rasselas,"  and  of  Johnson's  other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Courtenay ; 


OV-r  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throwii. 
Anil  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  ri^poac  : 
As  oil  cSus'd.  illumits  and  smooths  thr  devp, 
When    round    the    bnrk     thi-    swelling    surges 

It  will  be  recollected  that  during  all 
this  year  he  carried  on  his  Idlcr.f  and,  no 

■  '■  Literwy  and  Moral  Character  oi  Johnson." 
t  This  paper  was  in  such  high  estimation  belore 
ii  was  coUectfd  into  volutnis.that  it  was  seized  on 
with  avidity  by  various  publishers  o(  nrwspapt^rs 
anil  magaiine«,  to  enrich  their  publications.  John- 
son, lo  put  a  stop  to  this  unfair  procecdini-.  wrolt 
for  tht'  i'niivnal  Ckraniektlie  followiug  advwtiBt!- 
mi-nt  ;  in  which  there  is.  perhaps,  more  pomp  of 
words  than  the  occason demanded 

■■  London  Jan  S  1759  Advehtisbment  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper  ent  tied  the  Itlle  having 
Inund  tl  at  those  -saavs  are  inserted  ii  ll  news 
p^iperaand  ma^az  i  e  w  tl  lit  i-  d  to  justice 
or  ilcccncy  that  the  I  winch 

they  first  appear    s  nic 

nttussarj  to  declar  col 

lc^ctiDns  thalhoviFV  llerto 


mpt    tl    \   la 
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doubt,  was  proceeding,  though  slowly,  in  his  edition  of  **  Shakspeare."  He,  however, 
from  that  liberality  which  never  failed,  when  called  upon  to  assist  other  labourers 
in  Uterature,  found  time  to  translate  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  English  version  of  Brumoy, 
*'  A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Comedy,"  [f]  and  "  The  General  Conclusion  of  the 
Book."  [t] 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  countries  was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times 
to  have  interested  Johnson.  Hence  Mr.  Newbery  found  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  write  the  Introduction  [*]  to  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels 
published  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  The  World  Displayed  :  "  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes  in  subsequent  years. 

I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  following  letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early  friends 
at  Lichfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  Barrister,  and  author  of  a  tract  entitled 
"  Reflections  on  the  Study  of  the  Law." 

"  to  joseph  simpson,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

**  Your  father's  inexorability  not  only  grieves  but  amazes  me  :  he  is  your 
father  :  he  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man  ;  nor  do  I  remember  anything  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  good  nature;  but  in  his  refusal  to  assist  you  there  is  neither  good 
nature,  fatherhood,  nor  wisdom.  It  is  the  practice  of  good  nature  to  overlook 
faults  which  have  already,  by  the  consequences,  punished  the  deUnquent.  It  is 
natural  for  a  father  to  think  more  favourably  than  others  of  his  children  ;  and  it  is 
always  wise  to  give  assistance,  while  a  little  help  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
greater. 

'*  If  you  married  imprudently,  you  miscarried  at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age 
when  you  had  a  right  of  choice.  It  would  be  hard  if  the  man  might  not  choose  his 
own  wife,  who  has  a  right  to  plead  before  the  Judges  of  his  country. 

*'  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  you  are  your- 
self to  support  them  ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  better  health,  you  would  support 
them  and  conquer  them.  Surely,  that  want  which  accident  and  sickness  produces 
is  to  be  supported  in  every  region  of  humanity,  though  there  were  neither  friends  nor 
fathers  in  the  world.  You  have  certainly  from  your  father  the  highest  claim  of 
charity,  though  none  of  right  :  and  therefore  I  would  counsel  you  to  omit  no  decent 
nor  manly  degree  of  importunity.  Your  debts  in  the  whole  are  not  large,  and  of  the 
whole  but  a  small  part  is  troublesome.  Small  debts  are  like  small  shot ;  they  are 
rattling  on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely  be  escaped  without  a  wound  :  great  debts 
are  like  cannon  ;  of  loud  noise,  but  little  danger.  You  must,  therefore,  be  enabled 
to  discharge  petty  debts,  that  you  may  have  leisure,  with  security,  to  struggle  with 

them  no  longer.    They  have  already  seen  essays,  for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred,  with  the 
most  shameless  rapacity,  into  the  weekly  or  monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  least  for  the 
present  alienated  from  them,  before  they  could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it.     But  they  would  not_ 
willingly  be  thought  to  want  tenderness,  even  for  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shown.     Then 
past  is  without  remedy,  and  shall  be  without  resentment.     But  those  who  have  been  thus  busy  >^'itl~j 
their  sickles  in  the  fields  of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to  take  notice  that  the  time  of  impunity 
is  at  an  end.     Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay  the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  paj)ers.  is  to  ex 
that  we  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by  the  means  which  justice  prescribes,  and  which  are  warranted  by  t 
immemorial  prescriptions  of  honourable  trade.     We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on  their  copies,  degrai^ 
them  from  the  pomp  of  wide  margin  and  diffuse  typography,  contract  them   into  a  narrow  sj>ace.  at- 
sell  them  at  an  humble  price  ;    yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing  rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  ittz 
much  better  of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes.     We  shall  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  re 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  Ma^dalius  ;  for  we  know  not  who  can  be  more  proptTly  taxed  for 
support  of  penitent  prostitutes,   than  i^rostitutes  in   whom  there  yet  appears  neither  penitencr 
shame." 
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llic  rest.     Neillier  the  grc;it   nur 
the  little  debts  disgrace  you.     I 
iim  siire  you  have  my  esteem  tur 
tiie  coumge  with  which  you  <'<in- 
Iracled  tliem.and  the  spirit  %vith 
which  you  endure  them.     I  wisli 
my  esteem  could  be  of  more  use. 
1  have  been  invited,  or  have  in- 
■vited  myself,  to  several  parts  of 
ilie   kingdom ;    and   will  not  in- 
<  'jmmode  my  dear  Lucy  by  com- 
ing  to  Lichlield,  while  her  present 
i*Kiging  is  of  any  use  to  her.       1 
hope,   in   a    few   days,  to    be    ^ii 
7«'isure,   and  to    make    visits. 
\\'liither  I  shall  fly  is  matter  of  no 
i  in  i^ortance.     A  man  unconnected 
i?s    a.t  home  everywhere ;  unless  he 
ina5'  be  said  to   be  at  home  no- 
where.    I  am  sorry,  dear  Sir,  that 
w-"l»ereyou  have  parents,  a  man  of 
your  merits    should  not    have   a 
Home.     I  wish  I  could  give  it  you. 
"  I  am.  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Affectionately  yours, 
■'Sam.  Johnson." 

/     He  now  refreshed  himself  bj- 


/*«o  iy'Emit'y 
ROBERT    MYLNE,    K.R.! 


m  regaid  to  the  bull 


|h.  1734.  ,1.  I»]]\ 
1  Johnson  Piigaeed  in  coiitr<iv 
ildin^  of  Ulackbian  Bridec. 


•m  excursion  to  Oxford,  of  whicii  the  following  short  characteristical  notice,  in  his 
"Wn  words,  is  preserved ; — "  ...  is  now  making  tea  for  me,  I  have  been  in  my 
Sown  ever  since  I  came  here.  It  was,  at  my  first  coming,  quite  new  and  hand- 
'*oine.  I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had  disused  for  many  years.  I  have 
proposed  to  Vansittart  *  climbing  over  the  wall,  but  he  has  refused  me.  And  I 
'wve  dapped  my  hands  till  they  are  sore,  at  Dr.  King's  speech."  t 

His  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber,  having  left  him,  and  been  some  time  at  sea. 
'i*jt  pressod  as  has  been  supposed,  but  with  Ms  own  consent,  it  appears  from  a  letter 
*"J  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  from  Dr.  Smollett,  that  his  master  kindly  interested  liimself 
'n  proeuring  his  release  from  a  state  of  life  of  which  Johnson  always  e.vpressed  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  He  said.  "  No  man  will  be  a  sailor  who  has  contrivance  enougli 
***get  himself  into  a  jail ;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  with  the  chance  of 
•Hiing  drowned."  J  And  at  another  time,  "  A  man  in  a  jail  has  more  room,  better 
f'KdJ,  and  commonly  better  company."  §     Tlie  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"  DeAK  Sir,^  ■■  ChtUt*.  Mdnh   16,   1759" 

"  1  AM  again  your  petitioner,  in  behalf  of  that  great  CtHM  ][  of  hterature,  Samuel 
Johnson.     His  black  servant,  whose  name  is  Francis  Barber,  has  been  pressed  on 

•    Dr.  Holiert  Vanailtart.  o(  tlie  ancient  and  rrapectable  family  of  Itial  ilamt'  Jii  Berkslliw.     Hp  wit 
'-'MJiXcnl  lor  li-aming  and  worth,  and  much  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

t    QtnlUMans  Maeaiinr.  April,  1785. 

2    "Jonnial  ol  a  Tour  to  the  Hi-brides,"  3d  tdit.  p.  126.  J  Ibid.  p.  251. 

^^  M    In  my  first  edition  this  word  was  printed  Chum,  as  it  appears  in  oqu  of  Mr.  Wilkes's"  Miscdiamc*." 
^^"^  '  anoniiutvntei)  an  Dr.  Smollett's  ignorance  :  for  which  l«  mc  propitiate  thi-  naffs  of  tliat  ingcnions 
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board  the  Stag  Frigate,  Captain  Angel,  and  our  lexicographer  is  in  great  distress. 
He  says,  the  boy  is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  particularly  subject  to  a 
malady  in  his  throat,  which  renders  him  very  unfit  for  his  Majesty's  service.  You 
know  what  matter  of  animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against  you  :  and  I  dare  say 
you  desire  no  other  opportunity  of  resenting  it  than  that  of  laying  him  under  an 
obligation.  He  was  humble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance  on  this  occasion,  though 
he  and  I  were  never  cater-cousins  ;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  would  make 
application  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest  with  Dr.  Hay 
and  Mr.  Elhot,  might  be  able  to  procure  the  discharge  of  his  lacquey.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  which  I  leave  to  your  own  consideration  ;  but 
I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable 
esteem  and  attachment,  dear  Sir, 

""  Your  affectionate  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Smollett." 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has  acted  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most 
polite  liberality,  applied  to  his  friend  Sir  George  Hay,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  Francis  Barber  was  discharged,  as  he  has  told  me, 
without  any  wish  of  his  own.  He  found  his  old  master  in  Chambers  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  returned  to  his  service. 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life  Johnson  had  in  view  this  year  I  have  not 
discovered  ;  but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some  sort,  is  clear  from  his  private  dev^o- 
tions,  in  which  we  find,*  *'  the  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to  make  ;  " 
and,  "  Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I  am  now 
beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
favour."     But  he  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any  external  or  visible  change. 

At  this  time  there  being  a  competition  among  the  architects  of  London  to  be 
employed  in  the  building  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  a  question  was  very  warmly  agitated 
whether  semicircular  or  elliptical  arches  were  preferable.  In  the  design  ofltered 
by  Mr.  Mylne  the  elliptical  form  was  adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the  great  object 
of  his  rivals  to  attack  it.  Johnson's  regard  for  his  friend  Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to 
engage  in  this  controversy  against  Mr.  Mylne ;  t  and  after  being  at  considerable  pains 
to  study  the  subject,  he  wrote  three  several  letters  in  the  Gazetteer ^  in  opposition 
to  his  plan. 

and  benevolent  gentleman.  Chi'm  was  certainly  a  mistaken  reading  for  Cham,  the  title  of  the  soveragn 
of  Tartary,  which  is  well  applied  to  Johnson,  the  Monarch  of  Literature  :  and  was  an  epithet  familiar 
to  Smollett.  See  "  Roderick  Random,"  chap.  56.  For  this  correction  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Palmerstoo. 
whose  talents  and  literary  acquirements  accord  well  with  his  respectable  pedigree  of  Temple. 

[After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  was  furnished,  by  Mr. 
Abercrombie  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  poet,  to 
Dr.  Smollett  at  Leghorn,  containing  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  As  to  the  K.  Bench  patriot,  it  is  hard  to  say  from  what  motive  he  published  a  letter  of  yours  n^lrfffg 
some  trifling  favour  of  him  in  behalf  of  somelKxly  for  whom  the  great  Cham  of  literature,  Mr.  Johnson, 
had  interested  himself."     M."| 

*  "  Prayers  and  Meditations."  i^p.  30  and  40. 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  long  detail  of  it.  in  that  manner,  vulgarly,  but  significantly,  called 
rigmarole  ;  in  which,  amidst  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  arts  and  artists,  he  talks  of  "  proportions  of 
a  column  being  taken  from  that  of  the  human  figure,  and  adjusted  by  Sature — masculine  and  feminine — 
in  a  man,  sesquioctave  of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman  scsquinonal  ;  "  nor  has  he  failed  to  introduce  a  jargon 
of  musical  terms,  which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspond  with  the  subject,  but  serve  to  make  up  the 
heterogeneous  mass.  To  follow  the  Knight  through  all  this,  would  be  a  useless  fatigue  to  myself,  and  not 
a  little  disgusting  to  my  readers.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks  upon  his  statement. — He 
seems  to  exult  in  having  detected  Johnson  in  procuring  **  from  a  ])erson  eminently  skilled  in  mathematics 
and  the  principles  of  architecture,  answers  to  a  string  of  (juestions  drawn  up  by  himself,  touching  the 


n  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  w;is  a  cfintroversy  which  lay  quiti^  out  iif 
Johnson's  way,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  after  all,  his  employing  liis  powers  of 
reLLSoning  and  eloquence  upon  a  subject  which  he  had  studied  on  the  moment,  is 
imt  more  strange  than  what  we  often  observe  in  lawyers,  who  as  Quicquid  agutil 
homines  in  the  matter  of  law-suits,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pick  up  a  temporaiy 
knowledge  of  an  art  or  science,  of  which  they  understood  nothing  till  their  brief  was 
delivered,  and  appear  to  be  much  masters  of  it.  In  like  manner,  members  of  the 
Legislature  frequently  introduce  and  expatiate  upon  subjects  of  which  they  have 
informed  themselves  for  the  occasion. 

aiunifuiativc  strength  o(  stmicircular  and  cUiplical  artlifs."  Sow  I  cannot  conceive  how  jolmsou  coul'l 
Vavc  Acted  morr  wi^tly.  Sir  John  complains  thai  the  opinion  of  that  excellent  mathematician,  Mr. 
"Jhicmax  Simpson,  did  not  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  liemicircuIaT  arch.  Bui  he  should  have  known, 
diat  however  eminent  Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the  higher  parts  of  atistraut  mathematical  science,  he  was 
S  iltle  versnl  ia  mixiiJ  and  practical  mechanics.  Mr.  Muller.  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  scholastic  fatlwr 
^=ji  alt  the  ereat  engineers  which  this  country  has  eiJiplojcc!  for  forty  years,  decided  the  question  bv 
«,Jh<brinB  dearly  in  tavoitr  of  the  elliptical  arch. 

Il  is  ungraciously  sufjgcsted.  that  Johnson *>i  motive  for  opposing  Mr,  Mylne's  scheme  may  have  been 

V~*n  |Nv}iidice  againtit  him  as  a  native  of  North -Britain  :   when,  in  truth,  aii  has  been  stated   he  gave  the 

fin-Ill  ot  hb  able  pen  to  a  frienil.  who  was  one  of  the  candidates  ,    and  4o  far  was  he  from  having  any 

a  ■  librral  antipathy  to  Mr.  Mylne,  that  he  afterwards  lived  with  that  gentleman  upon  very  agri-vahle 

■v^«:mis  of  acquaintance,  and  dinetl  with  him  at  his  house.     Sir  John  Hawkins,  indeed,  gives  full  vent  to  his 

^■'■m  prejudice  in  abusing  Blackfriars- bridge,  calling  it  "  an  edifice,  ia  which  beauty  and  symmetry  arr 

■  «a  fMH  sought  for  ;   by  which  the  citizens  oi  London  have  perpetuated  their  own  disgrace,  and  subjected 

=»■     whole  nation  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,"     Wlioevtr  ha'i  contemplated,  plartdo  lumiiie,  this  stately, 

""^•epuit.  and  airy  structure,  which  has  so  line  an  effect,  especially  on  approaching  the  capital  on  that 

*^  ■  ^urter.  must  wonder  at  such  an  unjust  and  ill-tempered  censure  ;  and  1  appeal  to  all  foreigners  of  good 

^y^^ilr.  H-hether  this  bridge  be  not  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  London.     As  to  the  stability 

**•  Uie  fabric,  it  is  certain  that  the  City  of  L.ondon  took  every  precaution  to  have  the  best  Portland  Stoue 

^^"^il;    but  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  quarries  belonging  to  the  public,  under  the  direction  of  the 

^--^irdi  of  the  Treasury,  it  so  happened  that  Parliamentary  interests,  which  is  often  the  banc  of  fair 

^^^irwits,  thwarted  their  endeavours.     -Vot withstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  is  well  known  that  not 

Vily  has  Blackfriars- bridge  never  sunk  either  in  its  foundation  or  in  its  arches,  which  were  so  much  the 
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CHAPTER   XII-.1760-1763 

JOHNSON'S   PENSION 

Attfsaion  ul  George  III  — Tlif  Adtlrtss  of  the  Painters  to  the  Iving — Projected  History  of  the  War  — 
Murphy's  "  Poetical  Epistle  "  to  Jolinson — Accouiil  of  their  Acquaintance — Letters  to  Langton. 
Baretti.  ftc— Johnson  s  Pension  ^Visits  Plymouth  with  Reynolris— Letters  to  Lord  Bute  and 
RTretli— Writifi  on  Willi.im  Collins  in  the  "  Poi'tical  Calendar," 

Is  1760  be  wrote  "an  Address  of  the  PainttTS  to  George  HI  on  his  accession  to 
the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms,"  [f]  which  no  monarch  ever  ascended  with  more 
sincere  congratulations  from  his  people.  Two  generations  of  foreign  princes  had 
prepared  their  minds  to  rejoice  in  having  again  a  King,  who  gloried  in  being  "  bom 
a  Briton."*  He  also  wrote  for  Mr.  Baretti  the  Dedication  [f]  of  his  Italian  and 
Iinghsh  DJctinnary.  tn  the  Marquis  of  Ahreu.  then  Envoy-Extraordinarj*  from  Spain 

at  the  Court  of  (ireat  Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  eitlitu"  very 
idle,  or  very  busy  with  his  "Shak- 
speare '";  for  I  can  find  no  other 
pubUc  composition  by  him  except  an 
Introduction  to  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Committee  for  Clothing  the 
French  Prisoners;"  [*]  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  he  was  ever  awake 
to  the  calls  of  humanity  ;  and  an 
account  which  he  gave  in  the  Gcnile- 
inan's  Magazine  of  Mr,  Tytler's  acute 
and  able  \nndicatian  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  f*].  The  generosity  of 
Johnson's  feeling  shines  forth  in 
the  following  sentence :  '"  It  has^ 
now  been  fashionable,  for  near  haU 
a  century,  to  defame  and  vilify  tht 
house  of  Stuart,  and  to  exalt  ania 
magnify  the  reign  of  EUzabeth.  Th(»>, 
Stuarts  have  found  few  apologists 
for  the  dead  cannot  pay  for  praise  s 
and  who  will ,  svithout  rewardJS 
oppose  the  tide  of  popularity?  Ye^ 
there   remains   still  among  us,  no«r: 
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vlioUy  extinguished,  a  zeal  for  truth, 
a  desire  of  establishing  right  in 
opposition  to  fashion." 

In  this  year  1  have  not  discovend 

im  single  private  letter  written  by  him 

t«  any  of  his  friends.     It  should  seem 

l^owever,  that  lie  had  at  this  perin.l 

iB.   floating  intention   of  writing  a  In- 

««ry   of    the    recent    and    wonderlH! 

successes  of  the   British  arms   in  all 

criuarters  of  the  globe;  for  among  hi-^ 

r«?solutions  or  memorandums,  Septeni- 

l>c.T  18.  there  is,  "  Send  for  books  for 

Hist,  of  War."  •     How  much  is  it  to 

bo  legretted  that  this  intention   wlis 

notfulAlled!     His  majestic  expression 

*k-«mld  have  carried  down  to  the  latest 

postfritythe  glorious  achievements  of 

his  lOunlTj',   with   the   same   fervent 

glow   which   they    produced    on    tin 

mind  at    the  time.      He  would  hmc 

ht;rn  under  no  temptation  to  de\*i;itr 

111  any  degree  from   truth,  which  he 

lifldvirry  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence, 

«hiih  a  learned  divine  told  me  he  once 

swmed  in  a  conversation  jocularly  tii 

allow  lo  historians.     "  There  are  (said 

hf)  inexcusable  lies,  and  consecrated 

^.    For  instance,  we  are  told  that 

<^in   Ihe   arrival    of  the   news   of   the 

imfortunate  battle  of  Fontenoy,  e\ery 

hrart  beat,  and  every  eye  was  in  tears.     Now  we  know  that  no  man  eat  his  dinner 

the  worse,  but   there  should  have   been  all   this  concern  ;    and  to  say  there  was 

C*iiuling),  may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie." 

This  year,  Mr.  Murphy  ha\ing  thought  himself  ill-treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
^TTincklin,  who  w;is  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Critical  Review,  published  an  indignant 


MRS.  FRANCliS  SHURIUAN  (6.  1724.  d.  1766) 
I'lr  wham  Inbnsoii  expressed  a  Ukiue.  was  born 
Chambcrlainp.  Sb^  mamvd  Tb'xuas  Siieridaii,  tbr 
tracher  of  eloculion  r  and  was  the  inolher  ol  Richard 
Briiislcy  Sheridan.  She  wrolc  a  nnvcl  entitled 
"  Sydiify  Biddulph,"  and  seme  pUys. 


■^-indication    in    "  A  Poetical    Epistle   to    Samuel    Johns 
<"«mpliments  Johnson  in  a  jtist  and  elegant  manner : 


,  A.M."    in    which    he 


To  vhiim  Apollo  opt-ti! 
AttI  cvciy  Muse  prcse 
■"T,  pdwerfn!  Johkso: 


r  iRi 


3  late 


whrni 


thy  \ 


much  grace,  such  energy  ol  thought : 
ihy  Jdvesal  instructs  thf  age 
towards  the  conclusion  ; 
my  friend,  who  see'st  the  dangerous 

some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  hh\ 
lount  direct  my  leet, 
tlic  Nine  thy  lonely  musings  tnvol  ! 
thy  ear  the  sacred  throng, 
and  Modifations,"  p.  42. 


;  exchang'd  for  guilty  slate  ; 
Whate'er  you  write,  in  every  golden  line 
Snbliraity  and  elegance  combine  : 
Thy  nervous  phrase  impresses  every  »oul, 
While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole." 

Thy  moral  sensi-,  thy  dignity  ol  song  ? 
Tell,  (or  you  can.  by  w&t  unerring  ait 
You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heart. 
Tn  each   bright   ]iage    some    truth  irajMwtuiil 

give. 


.1  bid  1. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  an  acquaintance  fir  55^ 
commenced  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy.     During  the  publication  of  tTie 
Gray'S'Inn  Journal,  a  periodical  paper  which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  alone,  when  a  very  young  man,  he  happened  to  be  in  the  country  vcith 
Mr.  Foote  ;   and  having  mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  in  order  to 
get  ready  for  the  press  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  Journal,  Foote  said  to  him. 
**  You  need  not  go  on  that  account.     Here  is  a  French  magazine,  in  which  you  will 
find  a  very  pretty  Oriental  tale  :   translate  that,  and  send  it  to  your  printer."    Mr. 
Murphy,  having  read  the  tale,  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  followed  Footers 
advice.     When  he  returned  to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  RanMer, 
from  whence  it  had  been  translated  into  the  French  magazine.     Mr.  Murphy  then 
waited  upon  Johnson,  to  explain  this  curious  incident.     His  talents,  literature,  and 
gentleman-like  manners,  were  soon  perceived  by  Johnson,  and  a  friendship  was 
formed  which  was  never  broken.* 

*'T0   BENNET   LANGTON,    ESQ.,    AT   LANC/rON,    NEAR    SPILSBV,    LINXOLXSHIRE. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

*'  You,  that  travel  about  the  world,  have^more  materials  for  letters,  than      T 
who  stay  at  home  :   and  should,  therefore,  write  with  frequency  equal  to  yoi^^r 
opportunities.     I  should  be  glad  to  have  all  England  surveyed  by  you,  if  yoi^  t] 
would  impart  your  observations  in  narratives  as  agreeable  as  your  last.     Kno\;9%'. 
ledge  is  always  to  be  wished  to  those  who  can  communicate  it  well.     While  you 
have  been  riding  and  running,  and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned,  and  the  cami^ 
of  the  valiant,  I  have  only  stayed   at   home,  and   intended  to  do  great  thing^s, 
which  I  have  not  done.    Beau  f  went  away  to   Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet  foiiTid 
his  way  back.     Chambers  passed  the  vacation  at  Oxford. 

♦  [When  Mr.  Murphy  tirst  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  about  thirty-one  years  old. 

In  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  pubhshed  recently  after  his  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  t/ia.'t 
*'  he  was  but  twenty-one.  when  he  had  the  impudence  to  write  a  periodical  paper,  during  the  time  that 
Johnson  was  publishing  the  Rambler.     In  a  subsequent  page,  in  which  Mr.  Boswell  gives  an  account  o"^ 
his  first  introduction  to  Johnson,  will  be  found  a  striking  instance  of  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Murphy' "=^ 
memory ;   and  the  assertion  above  mentioned,  if  indeed  he  made  it,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable'  - 
furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  his  inaccuracy  :   for  both  the  facts  asserted  are  unfounded.     He  appeal  ^"^ 
to  have  been  eight  years  older  than  twenty-one.  when  he  began  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal,  and  that  papci    '    ' 
instead  of  running  a  race  with  Johnson's  production,  did  not  appear  till  after  the  closing  of  the  RambUr^ 
which  ended  March  14.  1752.     The  first  number  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal  made  its  appearance  abou   ^ 
seven  months  afterwards,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  time  called  the  Craftsman.  October  21,  1752  ;   and  ii 
that  form  the  first  forty-nine  numbers  were  given  to  the  public.     On  Saturday,  September  29,  1753,  i 
assumed  a  new  form,  and  was  published  as  a  distinct  periodical  paper  ;   and  in  that  shape  it  continu 
to  be  published  till  the  21st  September,  1754,  when  it  finally  closed  ;   forming  in  the  whole  one  hutt 
and  one  Essays,  in  the  folio  copy.     The  extraordinary  paper,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  Xo.  38  of 
second  series,  published  on  June  15.  1754  ;  which  is  a  re-translation  from  the  French  version  of  Johnson 
Rambler,  No.  190.     It  was  omitted  in  the  republication  of  these  Essaj^s  in  two  volumes  12mo.  in  whic 
one  hundred  and  four  are  found,  and  in  which  the  papers  are  not  always  dated  on  the  days  when  th( 
really  appeared  ;    so  that  the  motto  prefixed  to  this  Anglo-Gallic  Eastern  tale,  obscuris  vera  involveu 
might  very  properly  have  been  prefixed  to  this  work,  when  republished.     Mr.  Murphy  did  not,  I  believ 
wait  on  Johnson  recently  after  the  publication  of  this  adumbration  of  one  of  his  Ramblers,  as  seems  to 
stated  in  the  text ;   for,  in  his  concluding  Essay,  September  21,  1754.  we  find  the  following  paragrapl 

"  Besides,  why  may  not  a  p>erson  rather  choose  an  air  of  bold  negligence  tlian  the  obscure  dilige 
of  pedants  and  writers  of  affected  phraseology  ?  For  my  part.  I  have  always  thought  an  easy  style  m 
eligible  than  a  pompous  diction,  lifted  up  by  metaphor,  amplified  by  epithet,  and  dignified  by  too  frequi 
insertions  of  the  Latin  idiom."  It  is  probable  that  the  Rambler  was  here  intended  to  be  censured, 
that  the  author,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  not  acquainted  with  Johnson,  whom,  from  his  first  introducti 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate.  Their  acquaintance,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  did  not  comme 
till  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  1754.  Murphy,  however,  had  highly  praised  Johnson  in  the  precct^ 
year.  No.  14  of  the  second  series,  December  22.   1753.     M. 

+  Topham  Beauclerk,  Es(|. 


i 
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■■  I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  preservation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langtun's 

*ight.  and  am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at  Coventry  gives  him  so  much  hope.     Mr. 

Sharpe  is  of  opinion  that  the  tedious  maturation  of  the  cataract  is  a  vulgar  error. 

and  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.    This  notion  deserves  to  bo 

I'onsidered  ;  I  doubt  whether  it  be  universally  true  ;  but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases. 

.md  those  cases  can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long  and  uncomfortable  delay. 

■■  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  gave  me  no  account ;   which  is  the  less  friendly,  as 

Tou  know  how  highly  I  think  of  lier,  and  how  much  I  interest  myself  in  her  health. 

J  suppose  you  told  her  of  my  opinion,  and  likewise  suppose  it  was  not  followed  ; 

liowever.  i  still  believe  it  to  be  nglit. 

'■  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  wln-rever  you  are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing ; 
Mliether  you  wander  or  sit  stiU,  plant  trees  or  make  "  Rustics,"  *  play  with  your 
listers  or  muse  alone :  .md  in  return  1  will  tell  you  the  success  of  Sheridan,  who  at 
tliis  instant  is  playing  Calo.  and  has  already  played  Richard  twice.  He  had  more 
company  the  second  than  the  first  night,  and  wiU  make,  I  believe,  a  good  figure  in 
the  whole,  though  his  faults  seem  to  be  very  many  ;  some  of  natural  deficience.  and 
s*>Tne  of  laborious  affectation.  He  has,  I  think,  no  power  of  assuming  either  that 
cligiuty  or  elegance  which  some  men,  who  have  Httle  of  either  in  common  life,  can 
«?3thibit  on  the  stage.  His  voice,  when  strained,  is  unpleasing.  and  wlien  low  is  not 
a.l'Ways  heard.  He  seems  to  think  too  much  on  the  audience.  ;uid  turns  his  face 
trx*  often  to  the  galleries. 
"  However,  1  wish  him 
^Tiong  otiier  reasons,  bcca 
I  lis  vrife.t 

■■  Make   liaste  to  write  to, 
Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 
servant, 

"  S.\M.    JOIINSOV, 
-flcl.  18.  I760," 

In  1761,  Joluison  appears  to  havr 

"Jone  little.     He  was  still.no  doubt. 

prfH-ceding  in  his  edition  of  "Shak- 

^P'^arc" ;  but  what  advances  he  made 

">  it  cannot  be  ascertained.    He  cer- 

J^Unly  was  at  tliis  time  not  active  : 

™rin  his  scrupulous  examination  of 

^*ini5clf  on  Easter  eve,  he  laments, 

"^   lus  too-rigorous  mode  of  censur- 

**}S  his  own  conduct,  that  his  Ufe, 
**ticc  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
''*^ing  Easter,  had  been  "  dissipated 
•*nd  useless."  *  He,  however,  con- 
*ribtitcd  this  year  the  Preface  [•]  to 


•■•  k^  *''■-  Sheridan  was  aiitlior  o 
,^Mb8  Sydney   Bittclulph,"  a  no 
^^■^t.  and  of  soiav  othur  piixcs, 
;     '  Prayws  anil  MMitatioii.s.' 


Biitii  St  Cliiiiituuii  Rdscummon,  i: 

the  vmMy  Giay't  Inn  Journal. 

on  tlir  alaKeandwtotnplBVi.  andlalrr.  bn7S!.hcWas 

culM  In  llir  Bar.     His  trwislxtion  iif  Tacitus  spiwarrd 

in    17Wt,     hf   was   also   (he   aulhut    nf    an   I4uv   i-n 

J..hi™iii.  and  a  llfr  ,>f  tiarfirk. 
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''  Roll's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,"  in  which  he  displays  such  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that 
its  author  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  much  of 
Rolt,  and  of  his  work.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  never  saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the 
book.  The  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
I  knew  very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should  be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accord- 
ingly." Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  booksellers,  was,  as  Johnson  told  me, 
a  singular  character.  Though  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  him,  he  used  to  say, 
*'  I  am  just  come  from  Sam.  Johnson."  This  was  a  sufficient  specimen  of  his  vanity 
and  impudence.  But  he  gave  a  more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our  sister-kingdom,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  informed  me.  When  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  "  first 
came  out,  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poem.  Rolt  went  over  to  Dublin,  published 
an  edition  of  it,  and  put  his  own  name  to  it.  Upon  the  fame  of  this  he  lived  for 
several  months,  being  entertained  at  the  best  tables  as  '*  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt."  * 
His  conversation,  indeed,  did  not  discover  much  of  the  fire  of  a  poet ;  but  it  was 
recollected  that  both  Addison  and  Thomson  were  equally  dull  till  excited  by  wine. 
Akenside,  ha\ang  been  informed  of  this  imposition,  vindicated  his  right  by  publishing 
the  poem  with  its  real  author's  name.  Several  instances  of  such  literary  fraud  have 
been  detected.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  wrote  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  the  manuscript  of  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a 
clergyman  in  England,  who  was  his  countryman  and  acquaintance.  Innes  published 
it  with  his  own  name  to  it ;  and  before  the  imposition  was  discovered,  obtained 
considerable  promotion,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit. f  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
and  his  cousin  Mr.  George  Bannatine,  when  students  in  divinity,  wrote  a  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Resurrection,"  copies  of  which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript. 
They  were,  at  length,  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edition  of  it  in  folio, 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as  his  own.  Some 
years  ago,  a  little  novel,  entitled  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Eccles, 
a  young  Irish  clergyman,  who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath.  He  had  been 
at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the  whole  book,  with  blottings,  interlineations,  and 
corrections,  that  it  might  be  shown  to  several  people  as  an  original.  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh, 
who  is  the  author  of  several  other  ingenious  pieces  ;  but  the  belief  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Eccles  became  so  general,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Messieurs  Strahan 
and  Cadell  to  publish  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  contradicting  the  report, 
and  mentioning  that  they  purchased  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  can  conceive 
this  kind  of  ,fraud  to  be  very  easily  practised  with  successful  effrontery.  The 
Filiation  of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult  of  proof ;  seldom  is  there  any  >^'itness 
present  at  its  birth.  A  man,  either  in  confidence  or  by  improper  means,  obtains 
possession  of  a  copy  of  it  in  manuscript,  and  boldly  publishes  it  as  his  own.  The 
true  author,  in  many  cases,  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  title  clear.  Johnson,  indeed, 
from  the  peculiar  features  of  his  literary  offspring,  might  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt 
to  appropriate  them  to  others  : 

"  But  Shakspearc's  magic  could  not  copied  be, 
Within  tliat  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

♦  I  have  had  incjuiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  this  story,  but  do  not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  give- 
it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  anc 
'*  Biographia  Dramatica  ;  "  in  both  of  which  it  has  stood  many  years.  Mr.  Malone  observes  that  the^i 
truth  probably  is,  not  that  an  edition  was  published  with  Rolt's  name  in  the  title-page,  but  that  the^ 
poem  being  then  anonvinous,  Rolt  acquiesced  in  its  being  attributed  to  him  in  conversation. 

t  I  have  both  the  books.     Innes  was  the  clergyman  who  l)rought  Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  waj^" 
an  accomplice  in  his  extraordinary  fiction. 
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He  tJiis  year  lent  his  friendly  assist- 
iinne  to  correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet 
■\vritten  by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect. 
entitled  "  Tlionghts  on  the  Coronation  of 
<;eorgeIII."[*J 

Johnson  liad  now  for  some  yeais 
,i;idmitted  Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy: 
-*ior  did  tlieir  friendship  cease  upon  thcii 
"•leing  st-piirati'd  by  Baretti's  revisiting 
^lis  native  country,  as  appears  from 
I Johnson's  letters  to  Iiim. 

'    *  *  rO    MK.     JOSEPH     BAKETTI,    .\T    .M1L.\X.* 

"  \ov  reproacli  me  \fry  often  witli 
-^:>aisimony    of   writing :   but    you  may 
«3iscover,    by  the   extent    of  my  paper, 
«tiat  I  design  to  recompense  rarity  by 
Icuigtti.       A  short    letter    to   a    distant 
friend  is,  in   my  opinion,  an   insult  hke 
■that  of  a  shght  bow  or  cursory  saluta- 
tion ;   a  proof  of    unwillingness  to  do 
much,  e\'en  where  there  is  a  necessity  of 
doing  sometliing.     Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  he  who  continues  the 
ame  course  of  life  in  the  same  place,  wih 
h:ivc  little  to  tell.      One  week  and  one 
year  are  very  like  one  another.     TW 
silent  clianges  made   by  him   are  not 
always  perceived,  and,  if  they   are  not 
iwceived,  cannot  be  recounted.     I  have 
nsea  and  lain  down,  talked  and  mused. 
wKile    you     have    ro\-ed   over    a    con- 
siderable part  of  Europe  ;    yet  I   have 

not  enned  my   Baretti    any  of   liis  pleasures,    though,  perhaps.  1    have  un\ied 

•Jlhere  his  company  ;   and  I  am  glad  to  have  other  nations  made  acquainted  with 

"lechamcter  of  the  English,  by  a  traveller  who  has  so  nicely  inspected  our  manners, 

^nd  so  successfully  studied  our   literature.       I    received  your    kind    letter    from 

•^aliiiouth,  in  wliicli  you  ga\e  me  notice  of  your  departure  for  Lisbon  ;   and  another 

^om  Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me  that  you  were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  days. 

T^o  either  of  these  how  could  any  answer  be  returned  ?     I  have  liad  a  third  from 

'''rtn,  complaining  that  I  have  not  answered  the  former.     Your  English  style  still 

'"'>Htinues  in  its  purity  and  \-igour.     With  \'igour  your  genius  will  supply  it ;  but  its 

''•"ity  must  be  continued  by  close  attention.     To  use  two  languages  famiUarly,  and 

"'thout  contaminating  one  by  the  other,  is  very  difficult :    and  to  use  more  than 

^^.    is   hardly   to  be   hoped.     The  praises  which    some  have  rerei\'ed   for  their 

'^Itijplicitv  of  languages,   mav    be  sufficient   to  excite  industrv,   but  can  hardlv 

''^"t^rate  confidence. 

^^j.         Tlw  orijinuls  ol  Dr.  Johnson's  tiirre  li'tli 

jf.^^  ■«■<■  communicatt-J  to  the  proprietors 

^^*A/mi  Mttfari'u.  m  which  iln-v  lirst  apjii'? 


JOHN 

GWYN.   R.A.   \b.   1712  (M.  d 

1786) 

the  leadmi;  arthilrct^  ■>t  bu 

day.  he 

propiisriJ  many  of  tlu>  imporlant  impruvemeiKs  m 

iipolis.  which  have  since  been 

adopted. 

a    Bridge  near    Somencl   House,    the 
Qient  of  St.    Jamei's  Park,  iimys  alonw 

iniprovi 

tht  Tha 

nies.  iie«-  apprn.-ichei  to  Loiido 
rem.ival  of  SmilbSeld  Morkel. 

I  Bridge. 

4nd  Ihr 

Hewa^ 

he  rompelitur^  for  erecting  Blackfriar,, 

Bridee, 

He  ha<    been   deicribed   as 

■■  livelv. 

quick,  iarca^tic,  of  quainl  appcarancr 

and  -xid 
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"  I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  rejoice  at  the  kind  reception  which  you 
have  found,  or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you  are  exalted.  I  am  willing  that  your 
merit  should  be  distinguished  ;  but  cannot  wish  that  your  affections  may  be  gained. 
I  would  have  you  happy  wherever  you  are  :  yet  I  would  have  you  wish  to  return 
to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us  again,  you  will  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends 
undiminished.  To  tell  you  how  many  inquiries  are  made  after  you,  would  be  tedious, 
or,  if  not  tedious,  would  be  vain  ;  because  you  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words, 
that  all  who  knew  you  wish  you  well  ;  and  that  all  that  you  embraced  at  your 
departure  will  caress  you  at  your  return  :  therefore  do  not  let  Italian  academicians 
nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  your  thoughts.  You  may  find  among  us  what  you 
will  leave  behind,  soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets.  Yet  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our 
invitations  should  be  rejected  ;  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  considerable  at  home, 
w^hich  is  not  easily  resisted. 

"  By  conducting  Mr.  Southwell  to  Venice,  you  fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original 
contract :  yet  I  would  wish  you  not  wholly  to  lose  him  from  your  notice,  but  to 
recommend  him  to  such  acquaintance  as  may  best  secure  him  from  suffering  by  his 
own  follies,  and  to  take  such  general  care,  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest,  as  may 
come  within  your  power.  His  relations  will  thank  you  for  any  such  gratuitous 
attention  :  at  least  they  will  not  blame  you  for  any  evil  that  may  happen,  whether 
they  thank  you  or  not  for  any  good. 

''  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  King  and  a  new  Parliament.  Of  the  new 
Parliament,  Fitzherbert  is  a  member.  We  were  so  weary  of  our  old  King,  that  we 
are  much  pleased  with  his  successor  ;  of  whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to  hope 
great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  already  to  believe  them.  The  young  man  is 
hitherto  blameless  ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  the  imma- 
turity of  juvenile  years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education.  He  has  been  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the  English  will 
contentedly  endure.  But,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has  distinguished, 
or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

''  The  Artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  Exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues,  in 
imitation,  as  I  am  told,  of  foreign  academies.     This  year  was  the  second  Exliibition. 
They  please  themselves  much  with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the 
English  School  will  rise  in  reputation.     Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and  continues  ^ 
to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  which    he  deserves,  among  other  excellences,  by  -- 
retaining  his  kindness  for  Baretti.     This  Exhibition  has  filled  tlie  heads  of  the  Artists-;= 
and  lovers  of  art.     Surely  hfe,  if  it  be  not  long,  is  tedious,  since  we  are  forced 
call  in  the  assistance  of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time  which  never 
can  return. 

''  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  letter  in  which  I  give  him  nr 
account  of  myself  :  yet  what  account  shall  I  give  him  ?  I  have  none  since  the  da 
of  our  separation,  suffered  or  done  anything  considerable.  The  only  change  in  m 
way  of  life  is,  that  I  have  frequented  the  theatre  more  than  in  former  seasons*^ 
But  I  have  gone  thither  only  to  escape  from  myself.  We  have  had  many  new  farces^s 
and  the  comedy  called'  The  Jealous  Wife,'*  which,  though  not  written  with  mucB'  " 
genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  so  well  exhibited  by  the  actors,  tha-^ 
it  was  crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.  I  am  digressing  from  myself  to  the  play=^ 
house  ;  but  a  barren  plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes.  Of  myself  I  have  nothin 
to  say,  but  that  I  have  hitherto  lived  without  the  concurrence  of  my  own  judgment 


*  [By  George  Colman  the  elder.     This  comedy  came  out  in  I'Vbruary,  1761,  the  principal  character -^^ 
heinf;  played  by  Oarrick,  Mrs.  Pritchard.  and  Mrs.  Clive.J 
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yet  I  continue  to  flatter  myself,  that,  when  you  return,  you  will  find  me  mended. 
I  do  not  wonder  that,  where  the  monastic  hfe  is  permitted,  every  order  finds  votarios. 
and  every  monastery  inhabitants.     Men  will  submit  to  any  rule,  by  which  they  mar 
be  exempted  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance.     They  are  glad  to  supp/y 
by  external  authority  their  own  want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and  court  the 
government  of  others,  when  long  experience  has  convinced  them  of  their  own 
inability  to  govern  themselves.     If  I  were  to  \isit  Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be  mori' 
attracted  by  convents  than  by  palaces  ;    though  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  find 
expectation  in  both  places  equally  disappointed,  and  life  in  both  places  supported 
with  impatience  and  quitted  with  reluctance.     That  it  must  be  so  soon  quitted,  is  a 
powerful  remedy  against  impatience  ;  but  what  shall  free  us  from  reluctance  ? 
Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have  taught  few  to  die  willingly  : 
yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at  last  in  a  contented  death. 

''  You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I  am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.     Let 
me  now  turn  my  attention  upon  you.     I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  observations  ;   for  your  friends  here  expect  such 
a  book  of  travels  as  has  not  been  often  seen.     You  have  given  us  good  specimens  in 
your  letters  from  Lisbon.     I  wish  you  had  stayed  longer  in  Spain,  for  no  countr\^ 
is  less  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;   but  the  quickness  of  your  discernment  must: 
make  amends  for  the  celerity  of  your  motions.     He,  that  knows  which  way  t<  "^ 
direct  his  \iew,  sees  much  in  a  little  time. 

''  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not  neglect  to  write  to  you  ;  and  I  may^  ^ 
perhaps,  in  time,  get  something  to  write  :  at  least,  you  will  know  by  my  letter^  ^ 
whatever  else  they  may  have  or  want,  that  I  continue  to  be  your  most  affectiona^  be- 
friend, 

''  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  [London,  June  10,  1761." 

In  1762  he  wrote,  for  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire, 
in  a  strain  of  very  courtly  elegance,  a  Dedication  to  the  King  [*]  of  that  gentleman's 
work,  entitled  '"  A  complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chronology,  unfolding  t:lie 
Scriptures."  He  had  certainly  looked  at  this  work  before  it  was  printed ;  for  the 
concluding  paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of  his  composition,  of  which  let  my  readers 
judge : 

'*  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  Religion  and  History  from  the  darkness  of 
a  disputed    and    uncertain    chronology ;    from    difficulties  which    have   hitherto- 
appeared  insuperable,  and  darkness  which  no  luminary  of  learning  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  dissipate.     I  have  established  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical  account,  by  eWdenoe 
which  no  transcription  can  corrupt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no  interest  can  per- 
vert.    I  have  shown  that  the  universe  bears  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  its  historiai^» 
by  the  revolution  of  its  orbs  and  the  succession  of  its  seasons  ;  that  the  stars  in  ih^^  ^ 
courses  fight  against  incredulity,  that  the  works  of  God  give  hourly  confirmation  t  ^ 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel,  of  which  one  day  telleth  another,  and  one  nig^^ 
certifieth  another  ;  and  that  the  validity  of  the  sacred  writings  never  can  be  denie^^: 
while  the  moon  shall  increase  and  wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know  his  going  down^ 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  [f]  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of  Mf^: 
Lennox's  "  Female  Quixote,"  and  the  Preface  to  the  ''  Catalogue  of  the  Artiste  ^ 
Exhibition."  [f] 

The  following  letter,  which,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  it  would  have  bee^*^ 
unjust  both  to  Johnson  and  the  public  to  have  withheld,  was  obtained  for  me  by  tfc  ^*" 
solicitation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Seward  : 


.Etai.  52] 


LETriik    TO    DR.   STAUNTON 

■  TO    DK.    STATSTON    (NOW   SIR  GEOKC.K   STArNTON,    BARONET).* 


■■  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  MAKE  haste  to  answer  your  kind  letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  iigain  from  you 
bi-fore  you  leave  us.  I  cannot  but  regret  tliat  a  man  of  your  quahticatioiis  siiould 
rind  it  net-essary  to  seek  an  estabhshment  in  Guadaloupe,  wliicii  if  a  peace  should 
restore  to  the  French,  I  shall  think  it  some  alleviation  of  the  loss,  that  it  must 
restore  likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the  EngVish. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  so  much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to 
Ix-  spent  upon  the  care  of  living,  and  that  we  ran  seldom  obtain  ease  in  one  respect 
but  by  resigning  it  in  another :  yet  I  suppose  we  are  by  this  dispensation  not  less 
li.ippy  in  the  wlioie,  than  if  tlie  spontaneous  bounty  of  Nature  poured  all  that  we 
want  into  our  h.inds.  A  few,  if  they  were  left  thus  to  themselves,  would,  perhaps, 
spojid  their  time  in  laudable  pursuits  ;  but  the  greater  part  would  prey  upon  thi 
<Huet  of  each  other,  or,  in  the  want  of  other  subjects,  would  prey  upon  themsel\"es. 

'■  This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which  we  must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can 


-rnd  though  we  cannot  choose  always 
rrnd  rational  amusements,  and 
jNjssess  in  every  phire  the  comforts 
■of  piety  and  a  pure  conscience. 

"  In  America  there  is  httle  to 
(x-  observed  except  natural  curi- 
*»silies.  The  new  world  must 
lisive  many  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals with  which  philosophers  arc 
but  little  acquiiinted.  I  hope  yon 
will  fiunish  yourself  with  some 
•x>oks  of  natural  history,  and 
some  glasses  and  other  mstru- 
ments  of  observation.  Trust  iia 
Httle  as  you  can  to  report  :  e.\- 
-amjne  all  you  can  by  your  own 
■s<n»sRs.  1  do  not  doubt  but  vi-u 
wai  be  able  to  add  much"  In 
■•knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  1" 
"icdicuie.  Wild  nations  trust  in 
"^(nplts  ;  and.  perhaps,  the  i'em- 
"^■Tan  bark  is  not  the  only  specihi 
^*'hich  those  extensive  region^ 
'■lay  afford  us. 

"Wherever    you    are.    mm.\ 


(Georgi!    Lconaril    Slaunloii.    1^ 

■ ,  an   Irish   physician,   who   came 

■   •oiiin  17611.  and  w-tolo  for  t  lie  mi 

.    la  17fi2htwCTittothoWcstl.li 

)ul>scquci)tly    liccame   Goveruor 

■  .     On  ihc  capture  of  that  isl. 

French   he   returned   liome    . 


*  plai'e  of  residenrt 


■■  mav  in  every  plao 
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whatever  be  your  fortune,  be  certain,  dear  Sir,  that  you  carry  with  you  my  kind 
wishes  :  and  that  whether  you  return  hither,  or  stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to 
hear  that  you  are  happy  will  give  pleasure  to,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

''Jioteh  1762.'  **SaM.    JoHNSOX. 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him  to  obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj^'s 
patronage  to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  University,  one  of  those  solicitations  which  are 
too  frequent,  wiiere  people,  anxious  for  a  particular  object,  do  not  consider  propriety, 
or  the  opportunity  which  the  persons  whom  they  solicit  have  to  assist  them,  he  wrote 
to  her  the  following  answer  ;  with  a  copy  of  which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Farmer,  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

*'  Madam    - 

'•  I  HOPK  you  will  believe  that  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  could  proceed, 
only  from  my  unwillingness  to  destroy  any  hope  that  you  had  formed.     Hope  is. 
itself  a  species  of  happiness,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  happiness  which  this  world 
affords  :    but,  like  all  other  pleasures  immoderately  enjoyed,  the  excesses  of  hojH^ 
must  be  expiated  by  pain  :    and  expectations,  improperly  indulged,  must  end  Ir^ 
disappointment.     If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  improper  expectation  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  indulge,  experience  will  quickly  answer,  that  it  is  such  expectation  as    is. 
dictated  not  by  reason,  but  by  desire  ;    expectation  raised,  not  by  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  but  by  the  wants  of  the  expectant  ;  an  expectation  that  requires 
the  common  course  of  things  to  be  changed,  and  the  general  rules  of  action  to  bt* 
broken. 

'*  When  you  made  your  request  to  me,  you  should  have  considered,  Madam, 
what  you  were  asking.     You  ask  me  to  solicit  a  great  man,  to  whom  I  never  spoke, 
for  a  young  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon  a  supposition  which  I  had  no  means 
of  knowing  to  be  true.     There  is  no  reason  why,  amongst  all  the  great,  I  should 
choose  to  supplicate  the  Archbishop,  nor  why,  among  all  the  possible  objects  of  his- 
bounty,  the  Archbishop  should  choose  your  son.     I  know,  Madam,  how  unwillingly 
conviction  is  admitted,  when  interest  opposes  it  ;    but  surely.  Madam,  you  must 
allow-,  that  there  is  no  reason  whv  that  should  be  done  by  me,  which  every  other 
man  may  do  with  equal  reason,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man  can  do  properly,  without: 
some  very  particular  relation  both  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  you.     If  I  could  hell? 
you  in  this  exigence  by  any  proper  means,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  ;    but  thi^ 
proposal  is  so  very  remote  from  usual  methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  buE^ 
at  the  risk  of  such  answer  and  suspicions  as  1  believe  you  do  not  wish  me  to  imderg^^- 

"  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning  ;  he  seems  a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  perhap^Sr 
find  some  better  friend  than  I  can  procure  him  ;  but  though  he  should  at  last  mii5> 
the  University,  h?  may  still  be  wise,  useful,  and  happy. 

'*  I  am.  Madam, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 
•7'"'^  ^.  '762."  ^'Sam.  Johnson  - 

'*  to  mk.  joskimi  i5arktti,  at  milan. 

•  London.  Jtilv  20.  ITfi'^^S. 

^'  Sir,— 

*'  HowE\EK  justly  you  may  accuse  me  for  want  of  punctuality  in  corresponded  n^**^ 
I  am  not  so  far  lost  in  negligence  as  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  wl"ii<''^ 
Mr.  Beauclerk's  passage  through  Milan  affords  me. 


'■»"    ■•       ""'"-"""■  been  b„,  '      "™e^«idem-, 

V'otir  (-i.>-;„  ■  ^  ^ — — — ^ 


:"  ',•■"  «nt 

"■"""-"■  'appose  ."""■''"■■1MB 
,      "■?->■  P«nt  for  .  *  ^-■-  '■iTios,,  J 

/  ^f  liM  been  „1,  ?'"P"^im  tl,,,,' 
^S'TOie  this  da,.   ,     ^-  Olambers  k 


^T -"Id  rather  h;;'j™tl,a,j.„„ 
t^"?«e  „.h„„  ,    ■"■"' me  than  of 


NK-V  "'  ""ysel/  j'hr  "■''"'■Med  ■ 
^ '■"*'«„  t.t.S^V'-^y ''"/e 

n*''"-'fc„„d,r"='">-^-towB, 

(.?«'"    '    had      rJ"    'tan    J 
^i-ied  hv  a  „;„      '    "'™.    in 

""We  be„      '?'"«'""-in°lar,  ?"■  ^■■d  Was  h      '""Swyoun,     „ 


SS«%  .Ens'-  »'»"  1.  L  ,        ""*■'«'  ■«  W  for  '?'"'■•  ««.»«?,  '„""•'  "'tl. 

i-a'.!«/,;"..'°.?'"  of  lar™ !!..'«  P"Ut  I^^tr  Pf'^'^.J^j  ,,. 

:  she  »=.  _'""'■ 


■    »«■■".   I,,  TO„„™  S"  "qW™i  "•■ 

'"'  a,„fe  „  "■  ""  ■»•  a«,t..-._» 

'      "'■*«J.,.y,, 


"  '^'itisi 


J 
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convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  place,  where,  if  there  is  not  much 
happiness,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of  good  and  e\'il,  that  slight 
vexations  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart. 

"  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another  excursion  ;   though  to  what  end  ?    Let 
me  know,  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  return  to  your  own  countrj*  : 
whether  time  has  made  any  alteration  for  the  better,  and  whether,  when  the  first: 
raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  you  did  not  find  your  thoughts  confessed  theix" 
disappointment. 

''  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and  tumid,  when  they  have  no  greate  -r 
occasions  than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own  towni ;  yet  such  pleasures  andsuci  i 
pains  make  up  the  general  mass  of  life  ;  and  as  nothing  is  little  to  him  that  feels  i  t 
with  great  sensibihty,  a  mind  able  to  see  common  incidents  in  their  real  state  i> 
disposed  by  very  common  incidents  to  very  serious  contemplations.  Let  us  trus>t 
that  a  time  will  come,  when  the  present  moment  shall  be  no  longer  irksome  ;  wh^^n 
we  shall  not  borrow  all  our  happiness  from  hope,  which  at  last  is  to  end  in 
disappointment . 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  show  Mr.  Beauclerk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  ir 
your  power  ;   for  he  has  always  been  kind  to  me. 

"  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Professor  of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  vow 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine  order  ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  ver*^ 
ready  in  his  memory.  When  you  write  to  Mr.  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I  remenri 
him  with  kindness. 

"  May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy  at  Milan,  or  some  other  place  neai 
to,  Sir, 

''  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant. 


(( 


Sam.  Johnso.n." 


The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  opened  a  nt=:r 
-and  brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary  merit,  who  had  been  honoured  with  '^ 
mark  of  royal  favour  in  the  preceding  reign.  His  present  Majesty's  education 
this  country,  as  well  as  his  taste  and  beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be  the  patron 
science  and  the  arts  ;  and  early  this  year  Johnson  having  been  represented  to  hi 
^s  a  very  learned  and  good  man,  without  any  certain  provision,  his  Majesty  vT 
^pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  Earl  of  Bu*^* 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  had  the  honour  to  announce  this  instance  of  l'*^ 
Sovereign's  bounty,  concerning  which,  many  and  various  stories,  all  equsull. 
erroneous,  have  been  propagated  ;  maliciously  representing  it  as  a  political  bribe  ^_ 
Johnson,  to  desert  his  avowed  principles,  and  become  the  tool  of  a  government  whi<^ 
he  held  to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  I  have  taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  ^ 
refute  them  from  the  most  authentic  information.  Lord  Bute  told  me  that  ^^1 
Wedderburn,  now  Lord  Loughborough,  was  the  person  who  first  mentioned  t:!^^ 
subject  to  him.  Lord  Loughborough  told  mc  that  the  pension  was  granted  "^ 
Johnson  solely  as  the  reward  of  his  hterary  merit,  without  any  stipulation  whate^'*^,^ 
or  even  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  write  for  the  Administration.  His  LordsH^ 
added  that  he  was  confident  the  political  tracts  which  Johnson  afterwards  did  wTrit< 
as  they  were  entirely  consonant  with  his  own  opinions,  would  have  been  writtein  ^ 
him,  though  no  pension  had  been  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy,  who  then  lived  a  good  deal  both    ^vit' 
him  and  Mr.  Wedderburn,  told  me  that  tliey  previously  talked  with  Johnson    ^^V^ 


VU, 


(CcWjUl 


^^iitnile  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  step-daughter,  Lucy  Porter,  acquainting  her  of  the  pension  of  three 

hundred  a  year  that  had  just  been  conferred  on  him  by  George  III. 
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this  matter,  and  tliat  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  parties  that  the 
was  merely  honorary.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  rne  that  Johnson  called  on  )iim 
after  his  Majesty's  intention  had  been  notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  consult 
his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  this  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  after 
the  definitions  which  he  had  given  in  liis  Dictionary  of  pension  and  pensioners.  He 
said  he  should  not  have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  the  next  day,  when  he  would  call 
again,  and  desired  he  might  think  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered  that  he  was  clear  Id 
give  his  opinion  then,  that  ther^  could  be  no  objection  to  his  receiving  from  the  King 
a  reward  for  literary  merit  ;  and  that  certainly  the  definitions  in  his  Dictionary  were 
not  apphcable  to  him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satisfied,  for  he  did  not  call 
again  till  he  had  accepted  the  pension,  and  waited  on  Lord  Bute  to  thank  him. 
He  then  told  Sir  Joshua  that  Lord  Bute  said  to  him  e.vpressly,  "  It  is  not  given  you 
for  anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have  done."  *  His  Lordship,  he  said, 
behaved  in  the  handsomest  manner.  He  repeated  the  words  twice  that  he  might 
be  sure  Jolinson  heard  them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  perfectly  at  ease.     This  nobleman, 

who   has   been   so    viru- 
lently abused,  acted  witl» 
great    honour    in    this 
instance,   and   displayed 
a  mind  truly  hberal.     A 
minister     of    a    more 
narrow  and    selfish  dis- 
position   would    have 
availed  himself  of   such 
an  opportunity  to  fix  an 
implied  obligation  on  a 
man  of  Johnson's  power- 
ful  talents  to   give  him 
his  support. 

Mr.  Murph\-  and  the 
late  Mr.  Sheridan  sever- 
ally contended  for  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wedderbum  that 
Johnson  ought  to  have  a  pension.  When  I  spoke  of  this  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
wishing  to  know  if  he  recollected  the  prime  mover  in  the  business,  he  said,  "  All  his 
friends  assisted  :  "  and  when  I  told  liim  that  Mr.  Sheridan  strenuously  asserted 
his  claim  to  it,  his  Lordship  said,  "  He  rang  the  bell."  And  it  is  but  just  to  add 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me  that  when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  . 
pension  was  to  be  granted  him,  he  replied  in  a  fervour  of  gratitude,  "  The  Engli^  ^ 
language  does  not  afford  me  terms  adequate  to  my  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
must  have  recourse  to  the  French.  I  am  pewlre  with  his  Majesty's  goodness. 
When  I  repeated  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it. 

His  definitions  of  pension  and  pensioner,  partly  founded  on  the  satirical  veree=^-a 
of  Pope,  which  he  quotes,  may  be  generally  true  ;  and  yet  everybody  must  aIlo\ 
that  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  instances  of  pensions  given  and  received  upo 
hberal  and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  there  was  nothin 
inconsistent  or  humiliating  in  Johnson's  accepting  of  a  pension  so  unconditionalS 
and  so  honourably  offered  to  him. 

•  [This  was  said  by  I-ord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Burncy  was  informed  by  Johnson  himscK.  i 
question  which  he  put,  previously  to  his  acceptance  of  the  intended  bounty  :    "  Pray,  my  Lord,  ) 
am  I  expected  lo  do  for  this  pension  !  "     M.] 


PLYMOUTH 
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But  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer  by  any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subjert 
on  which  I  am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  present  them 
nitb  what  Johnson  himself  wrote  ;  his  Lordship  having  been  pleased  to  communicate 
to  mt-  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  to  his  late  father,  which  does  great  honour  both 
to  the  writer,  and  to  the  noble  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed : 

■'  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  bute. 
"  My  Lord, — 

■■  When  the  bills  were  yesterday  deliv*ered  to  me  by  Mr.  Wedderbum.  I  wa^ 
informed  by  him  of  the  future  favours  which  his  Majesty  has,  by  your  Lordship's 
fC^commendatiun.  been  induced  to  intend  for  me. 

■'  Bounty  always  receivL-s  part  of  its  value  from  tlie  manner  in  wliich  it  is 
tx^stowcd  ;  your  Lordship's  kindness  includes  every  circumstance  that  can  gratify 
delicacy,  or  enforce  obligation.  You  have  conferred  your  favours  on  a  man  who  has 
n  «3ither  alliance  nor  interest,  who  has  not  merited  them  by  services,  nor  courted  them 
t>y  of&ciousness  ;  you  have  spared  him  the  shame  of  solicitation,  and  the  anxiety 
of  suspense. 

"  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given,  will,  I  hope,  not  be  reproachfully  enjoyed  ; 
1  shall  endeavour  to  give  your  Lordship  the  only  recompense  which  generosity 
<l^!sires — the  gratification  of  hnding  that  your  benefits  are  not  improperly 
t>^sslowed. 


"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordsliip's  most 
obliged, 
'■  Most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant, 
"  S.^M.  Johnson. 

■JtilvZO.   1762." 

This  year  his  friend  Sir 
loshua  Reynolds  paid  a  visit 
»f  some  weeks  to  his  native 
comity,  Devonshire,  in  wliich 
liem-as  accompanied  by  John- 
son, who  was  much  pleased 
*itL  bis  jaunt,  and  declared 
he  had  derived  from  it  a  great 
secession  of  new  ideas.  He 
was  entertained  at  the  seats 
"f  Several  noblemen  and 
gwiflemen  in  the  west  of 
'England  :  *  but  the  greatest 
P^rt  of  this  time  was  passed 
*t  Plymouth,  where  the 
'"agniflcence  of  the  na\'y,  the 

'At  one  ol  Uiew  seat.s.  Dr. 
^■"y*!,  physician  in  Loodun.  told 
'*'  h(  happened  to  meet   him.     In 
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ship-building,  and  all  its  circumstances,  afforded  him  a  grand  subject  of  contem- 
plation. The  Commissioner  of  the  Dock-yard  paid  him  the  comphment  of  ordering 
the  yacht  to  convey  him  and  Ills  friend  to  the  Eddystone,  to  which  they 
accordingly  sailed.  But  the  weather  was  so  tem|)estuous  that  they  could  not  land- 
Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  tlie  guests  of  Dr.  Mudge,  th?  celebrated 
surgeon,  and  now  physician  of  that  place,  not  more  distinguished  for  quickness  of 
parts  and  variety  of  knowledge,  than  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  amiable  manners  ; 
and  here  Johnson  formed  an  acqui^intance  with  Dr.  Mudge's  father,  that  very 
eminent  divine,  the  Reverend  Zacharla  Mudge,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  who  was  ' 
idolized  in  the  west,  both  for  his  e-fcetlence  as  a  preacher  and  the  uniform  perfect 
propriety  of  his  private  conduct.  He  preached  a  sermon  purposely  that  Johnson 
might  hear  him  ;  and  we  shall  see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured  his  memory 
by  drawing  his  character.  While  Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his  very  entertaining  conversation.  It 
was  here  that  he  made  that  frank  and  truly  original  confession,  that  "  ignorance, 
pure  ignorance,"  was  the  cause  of  a  wrong  detinition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
pastern*  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  lady  who  put  the  question  to  him  ;  who, 
having  the  most  profound  reverence  for  his  character,  so  as  almost  to  suppose  him 
endowed  with  infalhbility,  expected  to  hear  an  explanation  (of  what,  to  be  sure, 
seemed  strange  to  a  common  reader)  drawn  from  some  deep-learned  source  witli 
which  she  was  unacquainted.  I 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  my  information  concerning  this 
excursion,  mentions  a  very  characteris- 
TiL-al     anecdote     of    Johnson    while    at 
riymouth.      Having   observed    that    in 
■  i.nsequence  of    the    Dock-yard    a   new    ' 
lown  had  arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  a^ 
rival  to  the  old  ;   and  knowing  from  his. 
sagacity,  and  just  observation  of  humatL  , 
nature,  that  it  is  certain  if  a  man  hates 
at  all,  he  will  hate  his  ne.\t  neighbour  ;  ■ 
he  concluded  that   this  new   and  rising^ 
town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture   I 
he  was  very  soon  confirmed ;  he  therefore    I 
set  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  the    i 
nld  town,  the  established  town,  in  whicli 
lus  lot  was  cast,  considering  it  as  a  kind 
il  duty  to  stand  by  it.     He  accordingly 
LiUered   warmly  into  its  interests,   and 
upon  every  occasion  talked  of  the  dockers. 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  were 

order  to  amuse  him  till  dinner  sliould  be  ready,  be 
was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  garden.  The  master  ' 
ot  the  house,  thinking  it  proper  to  introduce  same- 
thing  scientilic  mtg  the  conversation,  addressed 
him  thos  :  "  Are  you  a  ix^tanist.  Dr.  Johnson  ?  " 
"  No,  Sir.  (answered  Johnson,)  I  am  not  a  botanist ; 
and  (alluding  no  doubt  to  his  near-sigh tedncsi} 
should  I  wish  to  become  a  botanist,  ■  -    - 

turn  mj'seU  into  a  reptile." 
•  See  p.   176. 


,,iiia  hghlhouw  ei 
siuiic  liiut.  was  built  hv  : 
Compleltil  in  August.  I75S.  «< 
aUempl«dUivUitiiin  176:2 
of  a  iKivclly.  t^ntil  abu 
Ihe  only  lllumlnant  cmpluyi 
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ciUIed,  iis  upstarts  and 

alicTU.    PUtnouth  is  very 

plentifully  supplied  with 

watiT  by  a  river  brought 

into    it     from     a    great 

distance,     which    is    so 

abundant  tliat  it  runs  to 

wasfv  in  the  town.     The 

E>ock,      or     New-town, 

being    totally    destitiitL- 

o(  water,  petitioned  Fl>-- 

mouth      that     a     small 

portion  o{    the  conduit 

might  be  permitted  to  go 

to   lliem,   and    this   was 

now  under  consideration. 

Johnson,     affecting     tfi 

i-ntcrtain  the  passions  of 
the  place,  was  violent  in 
"pposjtion :  and  halt- 
laughing  at  himself  for 
Ills  pret<rnded  zeal,  when' 
j  l)r  had  no  concern,  ex- 
claimed, "  Nu.  no!   1  am 

I  d^ainst  the  dockers :  I 
.im  a  Plvniouth-man. 
Kt^Ues  !  let  them  die  of 
thirst.  They  shall  not 
hi^w  a  drop  !  "  * 

Lord  Macartney  obli- 
gingly favoured  me  with 
*  <tipy  <i[  the  following 
letter,  in  his  own  hand- 
writiiig.  from  the  original, 
1***  father's  papers. 

"  to  the  rigut  honourable  the  earl  of  rlte. 
"My  Lord, — 

"  That  generosity,  by  which  I  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  his 
'  •**)wt>',  will  not  be  offended  at  a  sohcitation  necessary  to  make  tliat  favour 
,1      f'^^Tnanwit  and  effectual. 

II  *"  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at  Michaelmas  1  have  not  received, 
II     '"^i  know  not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.     I  beg,  therefore,  that  your 

I  ^Mship  will  be  pleased  to  supply  Mr.   Wedderbum  with   such  directions  as 

II  l^y  be  necessary,  which,    I  beheve,  his  friendship  will    make  him    think  it  no 

oufalf  to  convey  to  me. 
I  "  Til  interrupt  your  lordsliip,   at  a  time  like  this,  with  such   petty  difficulties, 

"  "nproper  and  unseasonable  ;  but  your  knowledge  of  the  world  has  long  since 
'*SiH    you  that   every  man's  affairs,   however  little,  are  im)M>rt,int   to  himself. 

k^fc^  lA  friend  ol  mine  oDCe  heard  him.  during  thi»^  vii'it ,  i-xclaim,  with  the  utmost  vrhemeiicv,  "  1  hats 
^^■|<:ktT."     J.  B.]  t  Set  ooie  an  p.  232. 
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which  was  found,  by  the  present  Earl  of  Bute,  among 
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Every  man  hopes  that  he  shall  escape  neglect ;  and  with  reason,  may  every  man, 
whose  vices  do  not  preclude  his  claim,  expect  favour  from  that  beneficence  which 
has  been  extended  to,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 


C( 


"  Temple-lane,  Nov.  3,  1762." 


Sam.  Johnson. 


(( 


TO   MR.    JOSEPH   BARETTI,   AT   MILAN. 


<i 


London,  Dec.  21.  1762. 


"  Sir,— 

"  You  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your  conviction  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have 
passed  all  this  time  without  writing  to  my  Baretti.  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
who  in  my  opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was  hastening  to  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  ;  but  he  has  stopped  at  Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will  proceed.  Langton 
is  with  him. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations  about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or 
ill  success  of  battles  and  embassies  extends  itself  to  a  very  small  part  of  domestic 
life  :  we  all  have  good  and  evil,  which  we  feel  more  sensibly  than  our  petty  part 
of  public  miscarriage  or  prosperity.  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  with  which 
you  seem  more  touched  than  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your  resolution  and  experience 
to  have  been,  did  I  not  know  that  general  truths  are  seldom  applied  to  particular 
occasions  ;  and  that  the  fallacy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself  as  wide  as  our  interest 
or  affections.  Every  man  believes  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful,  and  patrons 
capricious  ;  but  he  excepts  his  own  mistress,  and  his  own  patron.  We  have  all 
learned  that  greatness  is  negligent  and  contemptuous,  and  that  in  Courts  life  is 
often  languished  away  in  ungratified  expectation  ;  but  he  that  approaches  greatness, 
or  glitters  in  a  Court,  imagines  that  destiny  has  at  last  exempted  him  from  the 
common  lot. 

"  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you  as  thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands 
have  surmounted  ;  but  turn  your  thoughts  with  vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  life, 
and  keep  always  in  your  mind,  that,  with  due  submission  to  Providence,  a  man  of 
genius  has  been  seldom  ruined  but  by  himself.  Your  patron's  weakness  or  insensi- 
bility will  finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if  he  is  not  assisted  by  your  own  passions.  Of 
your  love  I  know  not  the  propriety,  nor  can  estimate  the  power  ;  but  in  love,  as 
in  every  other  passion  of  which  hope  is  the  essence,  we  ought  always  to  remember 
the  uncertainty  of  events.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that  so  much  seduces  reason 
from  vigilance,  as  the  thought  of  passing  life  with  an  amiable  woman ;  and  if  all 
would  happen  that  a  lover  fancies,  I  know  not  what  other  terrestrial  happiness  would 
deserve  pursuit.  But  love  and  marriage  are  different  states.  Those  who  are  to 
suffer  the  evils  together,*  and  to  suffer  often  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose 
that  tenderness  of  look,  and  that  benevolence  of  mind,  which  arose  from  the  partici- 
pation of  unmingled  pleasure  and  successive  amusement.  A  woman,  we  are  Sttie, 
will  not  be  always  fair  ;  we  are  not  sure  she  will  always  be  virtuous  :  and  flwn 
cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect  and  assiduity  by  which  he  pleases  for  a  day 
or  for  a  month.  1  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that  life  has 
anything  more  to  be  desired  than  a  prudent  and  virtuous  marriage  ;  therefore  kftow 
not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

♦  [Johnson  probably  wrote  "  the  evils  of  life  together."  The  words  in  itahcs,  however,  arc  not 
found  in  Barctti's  original  edition  of  this  letter,  but  they  may  have  been  omitted  inadvertently  citbe^ 
in  his  transcript  or  at  the  press.     M.] 
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ff  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of  love  and  greatness,  and  leave  yuur  hopes 
ierment  and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  literature  and 
try,  tlie  way  through  France  is  now  open.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
ale,  with  great  diligence,  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  every  man  will  be  welcome 
J  us  who  can  teach  us  anything  we  do  not  know.  For  your  part,  you  will 
Jl  your  old  friends  willing  to  receive  you. 

Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in  reputation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams, 
■ery  much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the  old  way.  Miss  Cotterell  Is  still  with  Mrs. 
r.  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean  Lewis,  and  has  tliree  children.  Mr.  Levet 
tarried  a  street-walker.  But  the  gazette  of  my  narration  must  now  arrive 
,  you,  that  Bathurst  went  physician  to  the  army,  and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

"  I  know  not  whether 
I  fiave  not  sent  you 
word  tliat  Huggins  and 
Richardson  are  both 
dead.  When  we  see  our 
enemies  and  friends  glid- 
ing away  before  us,  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  are 
subject  to  the  general  law 
of  mortahty,  and  shall 
soon  be  where  our  doom 
will  be  fixed  lor  ever.  I 
pray  God  to  bless  you, 
and  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  JoH^■so^. 
"  Write  soon." 
In  1763,  he  furnished 
to  "  The  Poetical  Calen- 
dar," published  by 
Fawkes  and  Woty,  a 
character  of  Collins,  [*] 
which  he  afterwards  in- 
grafted into  lus  entire 
life  of  that  admirable 
poet,  in  the  collection  of 
li\'es  which  he  wrote  for 
the  body  of  English 
poetry,  formed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  booksellers 
of  London.  His  account 
of  the  melancholy  depres- 
sion with  which  Colhns 
was  severely  afflicted, 
and  which  brought  him 
to  his  grave,  is,  I  tliink, 
one  of  the  most  tender 
liin'te  ~Ur  ha  Tjus..',  and  named  him  in  hi.  will.    "  and  interesting  possages 
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in  the  whole  series  of  his  wi 
He  also  favoured  Mr.  Hool 
the  Dedication  of  his  tran 
of  "  Tasso "  to  the  Que 
which  is  so  happily  conceiv* 
elegantly  expressed,  that  I  ■ 
but  point  it  out  to  the  p 
notice  of  my  readers.* 

•  "  Madam, — 

"To  approach  the  high  and  ill 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  privilege  o1 
and  though  translators  cannot  just 
the  same  iionour,  yet  they  naturall 
their  authors  as  attendants ;  and 
that  in  return  for  having  enabled  1 
ditTuse  his  lame  through  the  Britist 
ions.  I  may  be  introduced  by  him 
presence  of  Your  Majesty. 

"  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  t 
Majesty's  favour,  as  follower  ani 
gyrist  of  the  House  of  Este,  which 
common  ancestor  with  the  Hi 
Hanover  ;  and  in  reviewing  his  1 
not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that 
lived  in  a  happier  time,  when  h 
among  the  descendants  of  that  ill 
family  have  lound  a  more  libe 
potent  patronage. 

■'  I  cannot  but  observe.  Mad/ 
uiiciiually  reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the  happiness  which  was  withhi 
I'ahho  is  reserved  for  me  ;  and  that  the  poem  which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the  coun 
o(  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  attracted  to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of  a  British  < 
"  Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condesce 
YoitR  Majestv  in  nobler  language,  but  could  not  have  lelt  it  with  more  ardent  gratitude,  tb 

"  Your  Majesty's 

"  hlost  faithful  and  devoted  servat 

ISec  page  229.  The  Reverend  Zacharia  Mudge.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  three  port 
Mudgi-,  but  the  picture  from  which  our  illustration  on  page  229  is  taken,  is  considered  the  best,  i 
I'XfCuU'il  the  marble  bust  in  St.  Andrew's.  Pl^'mouth,  from  this  picture,  which  he  held  in  such  adr 
that  he  offered  to  forego  his  usual  fee  for  the  work  on  condition  he  retained  the  portrait.  Mr.  T.  S< 
MtHli-s  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  that  "  The  iirst  Mrs.  Mudge  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  parsii 
(liHjioNition.  At  Dr.  Johnson's  eighteenth  cup  of  tea,  she  on  one  occasion  hazarded  'What  i 
Iir,  JohnKon  !  '  '  Madam,  you  are  rude,'  retorted  her  guest,  who  proceeded  without  interruptio 
I'xtri-mi-  limit  of  live -and -twenty."] 


iy  W.  Moll 

THE   MONUMENT  TO  WILLIAM   COLLINS   IN 
CHICHESTER    CATHEDRAL 


Tirsi  tnerUng  of  Johnson  and  Boswcll  in  Davis's  Shoj)— Rccor.l  of  Conversation —Bos well  Visits  Johnson* 
*t  the  I'emplc — tk-scriptioo  of  Johnson — Meeting  at  "  The  Mitre  "  Tavern- — Table  Talk  on  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  cte. — Johnson's  advice  to  Boswel!. 

1  "763],    This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year  ;  (or  in  it  I  had  the  happiness  to  obtain 

the  acquaintance  of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  memoirs  I  am  now  writing  ; 

ir»  arqunintance  which  1  shall  ever  esteem  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances 

in  my  life.     Though  then  bnt  two-and-twenty,  I  had  for  several  years  read  his  works 

with  dehght  and  instruction,  and  had  the  highest  reverence  for  their  author,  which 

h^d  grown  up  in  my  fancy  into  a  kindnf  mvstcriniis  voneration.  by  figuring  to  myself  a 

*tate  of    solemn  elevated  abstrartiun, 

in  whidi  I  supposed  Jiim  to  hve  in  the 

iTnmense  metropolis   of   London.     Mr, 

•ientleman,  a  native  of   Ireland,  who 

passed  some  years   in    Scotland  as  a 

player,  and  as  an    instructor  in   the 

English  language,  a  man  whose  talents 

and  worth  were  depressed  by  raisfor- 

tancs>.had  given  me  a  representation  of 

ihc  figure  and  manner  of  Dictiox.-\kv 

Johnson  !   as   he   was   then  generally 

'ailed;'  and  during  my  lirst  \'isit   to 

Wdon,  which  was  for  three  montlis 

m  176(1.  Mr.  Derrick  the  Poet,  wlio  was 

'itnlleman's  friend    and    countryman. 

fijltercd  me  with  hopes  that  he  would 

Wlroduce  me   to   Johnson,  an   honour 

"f  which  I  was  very  ambitious.     But 

'irnner  found  an  opportunity  ;  wliich 

made  me  doubt  that  he  had  promised 

'"  dii  what   was   not   in    his   power ; 

''"  Johnson    some    years    afterwards 

tulii  me,    '■  Derrick,    Sir,    might  very 


Ai  Krcat  men  of  antiquity,  such  a 
''"'aBM,  hod  aa  cpilhct  added  to  thcii 
""""tqucnce  of  some  celebrated  actior 
""^om  (ritiid  was  olten  called  Dici 
JuNiisos.  [rom  that  wonderful  achieve] 
F™»n<l  labour,  hia"  Dictionaryof  the  English 
^>ap-;  ■■  the  merit  of  which  I  contemplate 
"'B  rnori.  and  mon-  mlmiratloii 


SAMUEL  DERRICK  |l724-lJ69t 
Bom  in  Ireland,  he  was  appwntlted  to  a  linen- 
draper,  which  business  be  gave  up  fur  the  stage, 
liul  failvd  as  an  »ct<ir.  He  then  took  up  lileraliiri' 
as  an  occupalion.  but  in  ibis  he  was  not  sueccmful. 
and  in  1761  succeeded  Beau  Nosh  u  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  Balh  ;  his  eiuavagance  and  inegular 
ities,  however,  always  kept  bim  poor.  Johnson 
bad  "  a  greal  kindness "  lor  him.  and  he  was 
Biiswell's  ■•  first   luu.r   iii   Ihe   ways  i.(   London." 
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well  have  introduced   you.     I   had  a  kindness   for  Derrick,  and  am  sorry  he  is 
dead." 

In  the  summer  of  1761,  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered 
lectures  upon  the  English  Language  and  Public  Speaking  to  large  and  respectable 
audiences.  I  was  often  in  his  company,  and  heard  him  frequently  expatiate  on 
Johnson's  extraordinary  knowledge,  talents  and  virtues,  repeat  his  pointed  sayings, 
describe  his  particularities,  and  boast  of  his  being  his  guest  sometimes  till  two  or 
three  in  the  morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to  have  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  Sage,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  obUgingly  assured  me  I  should  not  be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of  1762,  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found 
an  irreconcileable  difference  had  taken  place  between  Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  had  been  given  to  Sheridan.  Johnson,  who, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan's  art,  upon  hearing 
that  he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed,  *'  What !  have  they  given  him  a  pension  ? 
Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine."  Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  momentarj' 
indignation,  as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  his  exalted  merit,  that  a  player  should  be 
rewarded  in  the  same  manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of  peevish- 
ness, it  was  unluckily  said,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  justified.  Mr.  Sheridaji's  pension 
was  granted  to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Government, 
when  he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland,  when  parties  ran  high  in  1753. 
And  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  literature,  and  had  considerably 
improved  the  arts  of  reading  and  speaking  with  distinctness  and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that  Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pronimciation 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  King ;  and  surely  the 
most  outrageous  Whig  will  not  maintain  that,  whatever  ought  to  be  the  principle 
in  the  disposal  of  offices,  a  pension  ought  never  to  be  granted  from  any  bias  of  Court 
connexion.  Mr.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared  with  Mr.  Sheridan  the  honour  of  instructing 
Mr.  Wedderbum  ;  and  though  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire  the 
genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so  successful  were  Mr.  Wedderbum's  instructors,  and 
his  own  unabating  endeavours,  that  he  got  rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  the  Scotch  accent, 
retaining  only  as  much  of  the  "  native  wood-note  wild,"  as  to  mark  his  country; 
which,  if  any  Scotchman  should  affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartily  despise  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English  education,  he  by  degrees  formed  a  mode  of 
speaking,  to  which  Englishmen  do  not  deny  the  praise  of  elegance.  Hence  his 
distinguished  oratory,  which  he  exerted  in  his  own  country  as  an  advocate  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Kirky  has  had  its  fame  and  ample  reward 
in  much  higher  spheres.  When  I  look  back  on  this  noble  person  at  Edinburgh,  in 
situations  so  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  powers,  and  behold  Lord  Loughborough 
at  London,  the  change  seems  almost  like  one  of  the  metamorphoses  in  Ovid ;  and 
as  his  two  preceptors,  by  refining  his  utterances,  gave  currency  to  his  talents,  we 
may  say  in  the  words  of  that  poet,  "  Nam  vos  muiastis.'' 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  remarkable  instance  of  successful  parts  and 
assiduity,  because  it  affords  animating  encouragement  to  other  gentlemen  of  North- 
Britain  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  where  they  may  bop^J 
to  gratify  their  utmost  ambition  ;  and  now  that  we  are  one  people  by  the  Union,  ^^ 
would  surely  be  illiberal  to  maintain  that'  they  have  not  an  equal  title  with  the 
natives  of  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  disliked  him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  ^^' 
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^leridan,  without  telUng 
him  what  followed,  which 
was,  that,  after  a  pause,  he 
I     added,   "  However   I   am 
I    glad    that    Mr.  Sheridan 
/  has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a 
very  good  man."  Sheridan 
could   never   forgive  this 
hasty    contemptuous    ex- 
pression.    It    rankled    in 
Iiis    mind  ;    and  though  1 
informed  him  of  all  that 
Johnson  said,  and  that  he 
^vould   be    very  glad    to 
ineet    him     amicably,    lie 
_j3  0sitively    declined 
(j-epeated   offers    which    I 
Jxnade,  and  once  went  off 
-abruptly    from    a    house 
"*where     he     and    I    were 
ngaged  to  dine,  bceaube 
lie  was  told  that  Dr.  John- 
son  was  to    be  there.     I 
have  no  sympathetic  feel- 
.ing  with  such  persevering 
resentment.     It  is  painful 
when   there   is   a    breach 
Y>etween   those  who  liave 
lived  together  socially  and 
cordially  :    and  I  wonder 
there  is   not.  in   all  such 
cases,  a  mutual  wish  that 
it    should    be   healed.     I 
could   perceive    that  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  by  no  means 
satisfied    with  -Johnson's 
acknowledging  liim  to  be 
a  good  man.     Tliat  could 
not  soothe    his    injured 

vanity.  I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the  same  time  that  t  was  offended,  to  observe 
Slieridan,  in  the  "  Life  of  Swift,"  which  he  afterwards  published,  attempting,  in 
tlie  wnthings  of  his  resentment,  to  depreciate  Johnson,  by  characterising  him  as 
"A  writer  of  gigantic  fame,  in  these  days  of  little  men  ;  "  that  very  Johnson,  whom 
"c  Once  so  highly  admired  and  venerated. 

This  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived  Johnson  of  one  of  his  most  agreeable 
'^sources  for  amusement  in  his  lonely  evenings ;  for  Slieridan's  well-informed, 
^njated,  and  bustling  mind  never  suffered  conversation  to  stagnate  ;  and  Mrs. 
r**ridan  was  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  an  intellectual  man.  She  was  sensible, 
lous,  unassuming,  yet  communicative.  I  recollect,  with  satisfaction,  many 
ig  hours  which  I  passed  with  her  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  her  husband. 


THOMAS  SHERIDAN  (6,  1718,  J.  ITHHI 
was  thf  son  of  Swill's  friend,  Dt.  Thomai  Sheridiui.  Iwrn  In  Dublin, 
and  the  father  of  K.  B.  Sberidan.,  H«  mairied  Frances  Cbambfrialne. 
an  accomplisbed  woman,  the  author  of  some  pla}i  and  "  Syduey 
Biddulph.  a  novel.  Sberidan  was  a  succrasfifl  actor,  who  at  one 
time  play«d  under  Garrick  and  also  managed  a  theatre  at  Dublin. 
Later  he  taught  elocution,  and  wrote  a  prooounclng  Dietionaty. 
Sberidan  would  probably  have  introduced  Boiwell  to  Johnsn"  *"  " 
for  his  cilrangenir ■= 


It  n-ilb  tbe  latter. 
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who  was  to  me  a  very  kind  friend.  Her  novel,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney 
Biddulph,"  contains  an  excellent  moral,  while  it  inculcates  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion ;  *  and  what  it  teaches  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  a  series  of  as  deep  distress 
as  can  affect  humanity,  in  the  amiable  and  pious  heroine  who  goes  to  her  grave 
unrelieved,  but  resigned,  and  full  of  hope  of  "  Heaven's  mercy."  Johnson  paid  her 
this  high  comphment  upon  it :  *'  I  know  not,  Madam,  that  you  have  a  right,  upon 
moral  principles,  to  make  your  readers  suffer  so  much." 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,  who  then  kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell-street, 
Covent  Garden,t  told  me  that  Johnson  was  very  much  his  friend,  and  came  frequently 
to  his  house,  where  he  more  than  once  invited  me  to  meet  him  ;  but  by  some  unlucky 
accident  or  other  he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  talents,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  Though  somewhat  pompous,  he  was  an  enter- 
taining  companion  ;   and 


C^ 


his  literary  performances 
have  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  merit.  He  was  a 
friendly  and  very  hospit- 
able man.  Both  he  and 
his    wife    (who  has  been 


'jy--  tv-  y-^u^^ 


*  My  position  has  been  very 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Belsham 
of  Bedford,  in  his  Essay  on 
"  Dramatic  Poetry."  **  The 
fashionable  doctrine  (sa3rs  he) 
both  of  moralists  and  critics  in 
these  times  is,  that  virtue  and 
happiness  are  constant  concomi- 
tants :  and  it  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  dramatic  impiety  ta 
maintain  that  virtue  should  not 
be  rewarded,  nor  vice  punished, 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of 
every  tragedy.    This  conduct  in 
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Cj" 6;Ot5wx>-r    Af  cwJ^.     /  z^"     /"  our    modern  poets  is.  however, 

^r  J^        /^-^JlIL^^^^^  r^  '  ^"    "^y  opinion,  extremely  inju- 

r  y^^^Z^  ^  O^  ^  dicious ;  for  it  labours  in  vain  to 

inculcate  a  doctrine  in  theory, 
which  everyone  knows  to  be 
false  in  fact,  viz.,  that  virtue 
in  real  life  is  always  productive 
of  happiness  ;  and  vice  of  misery.  Thus  Congreve  concludes  the  Tragedy  of  '  The  Mourning  Bride  *' 
with  the  following  foolish  couplet : — 

For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.' 

•*  When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a  Cato,  or  a  Socrates,  finally  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  misfortune,  we  are  not  only  led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant  hatred  of  vice,  than  if  he 
rose  from  his  distress,  but  we  are  inevitably  induced  to  cherish  the  sublime  idea  that  a  day  of  future 
retribution  will  arrive,  when  he  shall  receive  not  merely  poetical,  but  real  and  substantial  justice."" 
"  Essays  Philosophical.   Historical,  and  Literary  "  :    London.   I79I,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  p.  317. 

This  is  well  reasoned  and  well  expressed.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  the  ingenious  author  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  introduce  any  instance  of  *'  a  man  eminently  virtuous  ;  "  as  he  would  then  have  avoided 
mentioning  such  a  ruffian  as  Brutus  under  that  description.  Mr.  Belsham  discovers  in  his  "  Essays  " 
so  much  reading  and  thinking,  and  good  composition,  that  I  regret  his  not  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  educated  a  member  of  our  excellent  national  establishment.  Had  he  not  been  nursed  in 
Nonconformity,  he.  probably,  would  not  have  been  tainted  with  those  heresies  (as  I  sincerely,  and  on  no 
slight  investigation,  think  them)  both  in  religion  and  politics,  which,  while  I  read.  I  am  sure,  with 
candour.  I  cannot  read  without  offence. 

t  No.  8. — The  very  place  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  the  illustrious  subject 
of  this  work  deserves  to  be  particularly  marked.     I  never  pass  by  it  without  feeling  reverence  and  regret. 


""  ^»m  «WW<ac  h  SckiMUMU,  alia  »  itmunt  I*  Hieke) 

THOMAS   DAVIES   (fc.   1712.  rf.  1785) 
?*?'«*«    M»y  tSih.    1763,   inirodueed   Boswell   lo  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  book-shop.  No.  8  RuscII  Strt*t. 
i^^^^Y.  r<ud«n.     Oavirs  had  been  ao  aclor  nnd  is  supposed  to  have  been  driven  (lom  ibF  singe   by 
■■lUf^l,,!!',  scathing  litiM  in  the  Eosciad  :— 


hip  and  bookseUing  fi 
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celebrated  for  her  beauty,)  though  upon  the  stage  for  many  years,  maintained 
a  uniform  decency  of  character  :  and  Johnson  esteemed  them,  and  Uved  in  as  easy 
an  intimacy  with  them  as  with  any  family  he  used  to  visit.  Mr.  Davies  recollected 
several  of  Johnson's  remarkable  sayings,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
imitators  of  his  voice  and  manner,  while  relating  them.  He  increased  my  impatience 
more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary  man  whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose 
conversation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculiarly  excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday  the  16th  of  May,  when  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back- 
parlour,  after  having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexp)ectedly 
came  into  the  shop  ;  *  and  Mr.  Davies  having  perceived  him  through  the  glass-door 
in  the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  advancing  towards  us — he  announced  his 
awful  approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio, 
when  he  addresses  Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost,  "  Look,  my  lord, 
it  comes."     I  found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  Johnson's  figure,  from  the 
portrait  of  him  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon  after  he  had  published  his 
Dictionary,  in  the  attitude  of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  meditation  ;   which 
was  the  first  picture  his  friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented 
to  me,  and  from  which  an  engraving  has  been  made  for  this  work.f    Mr.  Davies 
mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfully  introduced  me  to  him.     I  was  much  agitated  ; 
and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said 
to  Davies,   "  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from." — ''  From  Scotland,"  cried  Davies, 
roguishly.     "  Mr.  Johnson  (said  I,)  I  do,  indeed,  come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot 
help  it."     I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  I  meant  this  as  Ught  pleasantry  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  him,  and  not  as  a  humiUating  abasement  at  the  expense  of  my  country. 
But  however  that  might  be,  this  speech  was  somewhat  unlucky ;    for  with  that 
quickness  of  wit  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  expression  '*  come 
from  Scotland,"  which  I  used  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country ;   and,  as  if  I 
had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted,  "  That,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what 
a  very  great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help."     This  stroke  stunned  me  a 
good  deal ;   and  when  we  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
apprehensive  of  what  might  come  next.     He  then  addressed  himself  to  Davies : 
'*  What  do  you  think  of  Garrick  ?  he  has  refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss 
Williams,  because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an  order  would  be 
worth  three  shillings."     Eager  to  take  any  opening  to  get  into  conversation  with  him,. 
I  ventured  to  say,  "  O,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a  trifle 
to  you." — "  Sir  (said  he,  with  a  stem  look,)  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than 
you  have  done  :  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject."  Perhaps 
I  deserved  this  check  ;  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in  me,  an  entire  stranger,  to- 
express  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  animadversion  upon  his  old  acquaintance  and 
pupil. t     I  now  felt  myself  much  mortified,  and  began  to  think  that  the  hope  which 
I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  was  blasted.     And,  in  truth,  had 

•  Mr.  Murj)hy,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  has  given  an  account  of  this 
meeting  considerably  different  from  mine,  I  am  persuaded  without  any  consciousness  of  error.  His 
memory,  at  the  end  of  near  thirty  years,  has  undoubtedly  deceived  him,  and  he  supposes  himself  to  have 
been  present  at  a  scene  which  he  has  probably  heard  inaccurately  described  by  others.  In  my  note 
taken  oti  the  very  day,  in  which  I  am  confident  I  marked  everything  material  that  passed,  no  mention 
is  made  of  this  gentleman  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  omitted  one  so  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this,  my  first  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all 
its  circumstances,  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  would  be  registered  with  peculiar  attention. 

t   [See  page  203.] 

*  That  this  was  a  momentary  sally  against  Garrick  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  at  Johnson's  desire 
he  had.  some  years  before,  given  a  benefit  night  at  his  theatre  to  this  very  person,  by  which  she  had 
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Speaking  of  one  who  with  more  than  ordinary  boldness  attacked  pubhc  measure 
and  the  royal  family,  he  said,  "  I  think  he  is  safe  from  the  law  ;  but  he  is  an  abusive 
scoundrel ;  and  instead  of  applying  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  punish  him,  I  would 
send  half  a  dozen  footmen,  and  have  him  well  ducked," 

'■  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  people  of  England,  and  helps  to  keep  off 
the  /tedium  vitte.  When  a  butcher  tells  you  that  Ais  heart  bleeds  for  his-couniry. 
hf  hus,  in  fact,  no  uneasv  feeling . '" 

"  Sheridan    will   not 
d    at    Bath    with 
oratory.       Ridicule 
has   gone    down   before 
h  m     and,   I    doubt, 
Dem  k  is  his  enemy."  • 
Derrick     may    do 
e      well,  as  long  as  he 
n  outrun  his  charac- 
but    the    moment 
hi        haracter    gets    up 
h  him,  it  is  aU  over." 
I     is,  howe\'er,  but 
just  to  record  that  some 
yeais  afterwards,  when 
i  reminded  him  of  this 
sarcasm, he  said,  "Well, 
but  Derrick  has  now  got 
a  character  that  he  need 
not  run  away  from." 

I  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  extraordinary' 
vigour  of  his  conversa-^ 
tion,  and  regretted  tha»- 
I  was  drawn  away  [rui^^ 
it  by  an  engagement  ^^^ 
another  place.  I  ha*:j 
for  a  part  of  theevenirv  g_ 
been  left  alone  with  hiui. 
and  had  ventured  to 
make  an  obser\-ation 
now  and  then,  which  he 
received  very  civilly  ■ 
so  that  I  was  sati&fi^ 
that,  though  there 
was  a  roughness  '" 
his  manner,  there  ^^-"-^ 
no    ill-nature  in    *^ 

•  Mr.  Sheridan    K-as     «^'*" 
reading  lectures  ui>oii  Or^  '* 
at    Bath,  where    DCTricIt 
Master  of  the  Ccremonie* 
as  the  plirasc  is.  Kisc  ] 
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disposition.  Da\'ies  followed  mi.'  to  the  door,  and  when  1  complained  to  him  a 
littk  of  the  hard  blows  which  the  great  man  had  given  mf,  he  kindiv  took  upon 
him  to  console  me,  by  sayiiig.  '"  Don't  be  uneasy.     I  can  see  he  likes  vou  verv  well." 

A    few  days   afterwards    I    called  nn  

DaWes.  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I 
might  lake  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  Mr. 
Johnson  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
We  said  I  certainly  might,  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  take  it  as  a  compliment. 
r^o  upon  Tuesday  tlie  24th  of  May.  after 
f -laving  been  enhvened  by  tlie  witty  salhes 
<_:»i  Messieurs  Tliornton,  Wilkes.  Churchill, 
i-m.nd  Lloyd,  with  whom  I  had  passed  the 
»-noming,  1  boldly  repaired  to  Johnson. 
l-ih  chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  ol 
T^u,  1  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  I  entered 
t  Inem  with  an  impression,  given  me  by 
tijc  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  \\ho  had 
fx2en  introduced  to  him  not  long  before, 
itnd described  his  liaving"foundtlieOiant 
irt  his  den  ;  "  an  expression  which,  when 
I  came  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
Johnson,  I  repeated  to  him,  and  he  was 
diverted  at  this  picturesque  account  of 
liiniself.  Dr.  Blair  had  been  presented  to 
l>im  by  Dr.  James  Fordyce.  At  this  ti(pe 
t  he  controversy  concerning  the  pieces 
published  by  Blr.  James  Macpherson,  as 
translations  of  Ossian,  was  at  its  height. 
loUtison     had     all     along    denied     their  _^ 

authenticity:  and.   what   was  still   more  ' 

provoking  lo  their  admirers,  maintained  that  they  had  no  merit.  The  subject 
*wiving  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Fordyce.  Dr.  Blair,  relying  on  the  internal  evidence 
•>(  tlieir  jintiquity.  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  thought  any  man  of  a  modem  age 
'"oold  have  written  such  poems  ?  Johnson  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir,  many  men.  many 
*iiDen,  and  many  children."  Jolmson.  at  this  time,  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Blair  had 
1*1*1  published  a  Dissertation,  not  only  defending  their  authenticity,  but  seriously 
f^inking  them  with  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ;  and  when  he  was  afterwartk 
mirirmi'd  of  this  circumstance,  he  e.\pressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fnrdyce's 
'lavinp  suggested  the  topic,  and  said,  "  1  am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for 
"'«r  pains.  Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  ici  tiJk  of  a  book,  when  the  author  is 
■^'"Uealcd  behind  the  door." 

He  received  me  very  courteously  ;  but  it  must  be  confe.ssed  that  his  apartment. 
•'ii(i  furniture,  and  moniing  dress,  were  sufiiciently  uncouth.  His  brown  suit  of 
'"'"thes  looked  very  rusty  ;  lie  had  on  a  little  old  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig,  winch 
*'^*'  lOo  small  for  his  head  :  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  Ins  breeches  were  loose  :  his 
'•'adc  w-orsted  stockings  ill  drawn  up :  and  he  had  a  pair  of  unbuckled  shoes  by 
'"^y  of  slippers.  But  all  these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten  the  moment 
*^tlu:  began  to  talk.  Some  gentlemen,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were  sitting  with 
^1i ;  and  when  they  went  away.  I  also  rose  :   but  he  said  to  me.  '■  Nay.  don't  gfi."  — 
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•'  Sir  (said  I)  I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.  It  is  benevolent  to  allow  m 
to  sit  and  hear  you."  He  seemed  pleased  with  this  compliment,  which  I  sincerel 
paid  him,  and  answered,  ''  Sir,  I  am  obhged  to  any  man  who  visits  me." — I  hav 
preserved  the  following  short  minute  of  what  passed  this  day  : 

"  Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely  by  unnecessary  deviation  from  tli 
usual  modes  of  the  world.  My  poor  friend  Smart  showed  the  disturbance  of  his  min 
by  falling  upon  his  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusUc 
place.  Now  although,  rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater  madness  not  to  pray  at  a 
than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  tha 
their  understanding  is  not  called  in  question." 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Christopher  Smart,  who  was  confined  in 
madhouse,  he  had,  at  another  time,  the  following  conversation  with  Dr.  Bumey.- 
BuRNEV  :  "  How  does  poor  Smart  do.  Sir  ;  is  he  Ukely  to  recover  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  1 
seems  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  disease ;  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it. 
BuRNEV  :  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  that  may  be  from  want  of  exercise."  Johnson  :  "  N< 
Sir ;  he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  gardei 
Indeed,  before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  ale-house  ;  bu 
he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmitic 
were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people  praying  with  him  ;  and  I'd  a 
lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  anyone  else.  Another  charge  was,  that  he  did  nc 
love  clean  linen  ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it." — 

Johnson  continued.  "  Mankind  had  a  great  aversion  to  intellectual  labour ;  bu 
even  supposing  knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable,  more  people  would  be  conten 
to  be  ignorant  than  would  take  even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

''  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the  motive  from  which  we  act.     If 
fling  half-a-crown  to  a  beggar,  with  intention  to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  i 
and  buys  victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good  ;   but,  with  respect  to  me,  t' 
action  is  very  wrong.     So,  religious  exercises,  if  not  performed  with  an  intention 
please  God,  avail  us  nothing.     As  our  Saviour  says  of  those  who  perform  them  fn 
other  motives,  '  Verily,  they  have  their  reward.' 

*'  The  Christian  religion  has  ver>'  strong  evidences.     It,  indeed,  appears  in  so 
degree  strange  to  reason  ;   but  in  History  we  have  undoubted  facts,  against  wh' 
in  reasoning  a  priori,  we  have  more  arguments  than  we  have  for  them  ;   but  tl 
testimony  has  great  weight,  and  casts  the  balance.      I  would  recommend  to  e' 
man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius, — Dr.  Pearson, — and  Dr.  Clarke." 

Talking  of  (iarrick,  he  said,  "  He  is  the  first  man  in  the  world  for  sprif 
conversation." 

When  I  rose  a  second  time  he  again  pressed  me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me  that  he  generally  went  abroad  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  s« 
came  home  till  two  in  the  morning.     I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not 
it  wrong  to  live  thus,  and  not  make  more  use  of  his  great  talents.     He  ow 
was  a  bad  habit.     On  reviewing,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  my  journal 
period,  I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit,  I  ventured  to  talk  to  him  so  free' 
that  he  bore  it  with  so  much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to  promise  to  favour  me  with  his  o 
one  evening  at  my  lodgings  ;  and  as  I  took  my  leave,  shook  me  cordially  by  t) 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  I  felt  no  little  elation  at  having  now  so 
established  an  acquaintance  of  which  I  had  been  so  long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  being  thus  minutely  circumstant 
it  is  considered  that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  me  a  most 
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acquisition,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  instruction  and  entertainment 
tliey  may  receive  from  my  collections  concerning  the  great  subject  of  the  work 
which  they  are  now  perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday,  June  13,  at  wliich  time  I  recollect  no 
part  of  his  conversation,  except  that  when  I  told  him  I  had  been  to  see  Johnson 
ride  u|)on  tliree  horses,  he  said,  "  Such  a  man,  Sir,  should  be  encouraged  ;  for  his 
performances  show  the  extent  of  the  human  powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus  tend 
to  mise  our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  shows  what  may  be  attained  by 
persevering  application  :  so  that  every  man  may  hope  that  by  giving  as  much 
applirarion,  although  perhaps  he  may  never  ride  three  horses  at  a  time,  or  dance 
upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally  expert  in  whatever  profession  he  has  chosen  to 
pursue." 


THE   MITRF.   T.^^VERN.   MITRE  COURT.    FLEET  STREET 
ipillii  (Irliik  his  tnnllc  ci!  port  and  kcrplale  hours  with  Goldaroilh  mid  Bihwc 
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He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come 
<>ftener  to  him.  Trusting  tliat  I  w;is  now  in  his  good  graces,  I  answered  that  he 
'*a<i  not  given  me  much  encouragement,  and  reminded  him  of  the  check  1  had 
deceived  from  him  at  our  tirst  inter\new.  "  Poh.  Poh  !  (said  he  with  a  complacent 
^"Jile),  never  mind  these  things.  Come  to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  I  shall  be  glad 
to   a^^  you.'' 

I  had  learnt  Ihat  his  place  of  frequent  resort  was  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  -' 
*hiitL-  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  pass  an  evening 
*'}tli  him  there  soon,  which  he  promised  I  should.     A  few  days  afterwards  I  met 
near  Temple  Bar  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  he  would  then 
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go  to  the  Mitre.  ''  Sir  (said  he,)  it  is  too  late  ;  they  won't  let  us  in.  But  I'll  go 
with  you  another  night  with  all  my  heart." 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my  plan  of  life  had  just  taken  place  ;  for 
instead  of  procuring  a  commission  in  the  Foot-Guards,  which  was  my  own  inclination, 
I  had,  in  compliance  with  my  father's  wishes,  agreed  to  study  the  law,  and  was  soon 
to  set  out  for  Utrecht,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  an  excellent  Civilian  in  that  university, 
and  then  to  proceed  on  my  travels.  Though  very  desirous  of  obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's 
advice  and  instruction  on  the  mode  of  pursuing  my  studies,  I  was  at  this  time 
so  occupied,  shall  I  call  it  ?  or  so  dissipated,  by  the  amusements  of  London,  that 
our  next  meeting  was  not  till  vSaturday,  June  25,  when  happening  to  dine  at  Clifton's 
eating-house  in  Butcher-row  I  was  surprised  to  perceive  Johnson  come  in  and 
take  his  seat  at  another  table.  The  mode  of  dining,  or  rather  being  fed,  at  such 
houses  in  London,  is  well  known  to  many  to  be  particularly  unsocial,  as  there  is 
no  Ordinary,  or  united  company,  but  each  person  has  his  owti  mess,  and  is  under 
no  obligation  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  one.  A  liberal  and  fuU-minded  man, 
however,  who  loves  to  talk,  will  break  through  this  churlish  and  unsocial  restraint. 
Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentleman  got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the  cause  of  some  part 
of  mankind  being  black.  ''  Why,  Sir  (said  Johnson,)  it  has  been  accounted  for  in 
three  ways  :  either  by  supposing  that  they  are  the  posterity  of  Ham,  who  was 
cursed  ;  or  that  God  at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one  black  and  another  white  ; 
or  that  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  skin  is  scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sooty  hue. 
This  matter  has  been  much  canvassed  among  naturalists,  but  has  never  been  brought 
to  any  certain  issue."  What  the  Irishman  said  is  totally  obliterated  from  my  mind  ; 
but  I  remember  that  he  became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  his  expressions  : 
upon  which  Johnson  rose,  and  quietly  walked  away.  When  he  had  retired,  his 
antagonist  took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought,  by  saying,  "  He  has  a  most  imgainly 
figure,  and  an  affectation  of  pomposity,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius." 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in  the  room.  I  followed  him,  however, 
and  he  agreed  to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre.  I  called  on  him,  and  we  went 
thither  at  nine.  We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port  wine,  of  which  he  then  sometimes 
drank  a  bottle.  The  orthodox  high-cluirch  sound  of  the  Mitre — the  figure  and 
manner  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson — the  extraordinary  power  and  precision 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  pride  arising  from  finding  myself  admitted  as  his  com- 
])anion,  produced  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind  beyond 
what  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  I  find  in  my  journal  the  following  minute 
of  our  conversation,  which,  though  it  will  give  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  what 
passed,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  valuable  record ;  and  it  will  be  curious  in  this  view,  as 
showing  how  habitual  to  his  mind  were  some  opinions  which  appear  in  his  works. 

"  CoUey  Cibber,  Sir,  was  by  no  means  a  blockhead  ;  but  by  arrogating  to  himself 
too  much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree  of  estimation  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  His  friends  gave  out  that  he  intended  his  birthday  Odes  should  be  bad : 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  Sir  ;  for  he  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a  few 
years  before  he  died,  he  showed  me  one  of  them,  with  great  solicitude  to  render  it 
as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  I  made  some  corrections,  to  which  he  was  not  very  willing 
to  submit.     I  remember  the  following  couplet  in  allusion  to  the  King  and  himself  : 

'  Perch 'd  on  the  eagle's  soaring  \vin«i, 
The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing.' 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous  tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's 
wing,  and  he  had  a])plied  it  to  a  linnet.     Gibber's  familiar  style,  however,  Wiis 
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better  than  that  which  Whitehead  has  assumed.  Grand  nonsense  is  insupportable. 
Whitehead  is  but  a  little  man  to  inscribe  verses  to  players." 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  censure,  which  was  tinctured  with  his 
prejudice  against  players,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  dramatic  poet 
might  with  propriety  pay  a  compliment  to  an  eminent  performer,  as  Whitehead 
has  very  happily  done  in  his  verses  to  Mr.  Garrick. 

'*  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate  poet.  He  has  not  a  bold  imagination,  nor 
much  command  of  words.  The  obscurity  in  which  he  has  involved  himself  will  not 
persuade  us  that  he  is  sublime.  His*  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard'  has  a  happy  selection 
of  images,  but  I  don't  like  what  are  called  his  great  things.    His '  Ode  '  which  begins : 

*  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King. 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I  ' 

has  been  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and  plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But 
such  arts  as  these  have  no  merit,  unless  when  they  are  original.  We  admire  them 
only  once  ;  and  this  abruptness  has  nothing  new  in  it.  We  have  had  it  often  before. 
Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old  song  of  Johnny  Armstrong  : 

'  Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland 
From  the  highest  estate  to  the  lowest  degree,'  etc. 

And  then.  Sir, 

'  Yes,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland. 
And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  call. 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the  subject.  You  have  no  previous  narration 
to  lead  you  to  it. — The  two  next  lines  in  that  '  Ode  '  are,  I  think,  very  good  : 

*  Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing. 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state.'  "  ♦ 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his  opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely 
different  from  mine,  and  I  believe  from  that  of  most  men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is 
with  justice  highly  admired,  there  is  certainly  much  absurdity  in  the  clamour  which 
has  been  raised,  as  if  he  had  been  culpably  injurious  to  the  merit  of  that  bard,  and 
had  been  actuated  by  envy.  Alas  !  ye  little  short-sighted  critics,  could  Johnson  be 
envious  of  the  talents  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ?  That  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  was  what  in  private  and  in  public  he  uniformly  expressed,  regardless  of  what 
others  might  think,  we  may  wonder,  and  perhaps  regret  ;  but  it  is  shallow  and  unjust 
to  charge  him  with  expressing  what  lie  did  not  think. 

Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and  wishing  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  I  fortunately  had  of  consulting  a  sage,  to  hear  whose  wisdom,  I  conceived  in 
the  ardour  of  youthful  imagination,  that  men  filled  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  foi 
intellectual  improvement  would  gladly  have  resorted  from  distant  lands  ;  —I  openec^^ 
my  mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  gave  him  a  little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  h« 
was  pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated  very  strictly  in  the  principles  of  religio: 
I  had  for  some  time  been  misled  into  a  certain  degree  of  infidelity  ;  but  thai  { 
was  come  now  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  t_"^e 
Christian  revelation,  though  1  was  not  clear  as  to  every  point  considered  to  l)^ 
orthodox.  Being  at  all  times  a  curious  examiner  of  the  human  mind,  and  plea-^^^sec 
with  an  undisguised  display  of  what  had  passed  in  it,  he  called  to  me  with  warnr^^ — 1\ 
*'  (live  me  your  hand  ;  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you."  He  then  began  to  descr  -sai 
upon  the  force  of  testimony,  and  the  little  we  could  know  of  final  causes  ;  so  that        tl 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Malonc.  in  his  valuable  comments  on  Sliakspcare.  has  traced  in  that  great  poc" 
<//.s7r(  t<i  membra  of  these  lines. 
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of,  Wliy  was  it  su  ? 
or.  Why  was  it  not  so  ?  ought 
nut  to  disturb  us  :  adding,  that 
he  himself  liad  at  one  period 
been  guilty  of  a  temporary 
neglect  of  religion,  but  that  it 
w.is  not  the  result  of  argument, 
but  mere  absence  of  thought. 

After  ha\-ing  given  credit    tu 

■  cports   of    his    bigotry,  I    was 

.sigreeably  surprised    when    he 

^fxpressed     the     following     \'cry 

X-ibtn-iU  sentiment,  which  has  the 

.£«iiditional  value  of  obviating  an 

objection    to    our   holy    reUgion. 

:tf'ounded     upon     the     discordant 

<«?nets  of  Christians   themselves: 

* '   f-"nr   ray   part.   Sir,  I   think  all 

L~JiS-istians,     whether     Papists    or 

frotestants.  agree  in  the  essentia! 

icles,  and  tliat  their  differences 

trivial,  and  rather    political 

tlia.n  religious." 

-  We  talked  of  behef  in  ghosts. 
He      said,    "  Sir,   I    make  a    dis- 
*-i*»ction     between    what     a   man 
"^  ay    experience     by     the    mere 
^t-rength  of  his  imagination,  and 
^'hat    imagination     cannot     pos- 
^*bly  produce.      Thus,  suppose   I 
s.UouJd   think  that  I  saw  a  form, 
***<i  heard  a  voice  cry,  'Johnson, 
y*Hi    are   a    very   wicked    fellow, 
•'nd  unless  you  repent,  you    will 
'■'-"rtriinly  be  punished;"  my  owii 
"nworthiness    is    so    deeply    im- 
pressed  upon   my  mind,  that    1 
J'^'glit   imagine   1    thus    saw  and 
'*^ard.    and    therefore    I    should 
""'    believe     that     an     external 
''**i!imimiration    had    been   made 
'"*   me.      But    if    a   form    should 
■Appear,  and  a  voice  should  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had  died  at  a  particular 
Wore,  and  a  particular  hfiur.  a  fact  which  I  had  no  apprehension  of,  nor  any  means 
^  knowing,  and  this  fact,  with  all  its  circumstances,  should  afterwards  be  unques- 
*<OnabIy  proved.  I  should,  in   that  case,   be  persuaded  that   1    had  supernatural 
'^telligence  imparted  to  me." 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all.  to  give  a  true  and  fair  statement  of  Johnson's 

_    "^yof  thinking  upon  the  question,  whether  departed  spirits  are  ever  permitted  to 

r>|ifar   in   this  world,  or  in   any  way  to  operate  upon   human  life.     He  has  been 
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ignorantly  misrepresented  as  weakly  credulous  upon  that  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
though  I  feel  an  inclination  to  disdain  and  treat  with  silent  contempt  so  foolish  a 
notion  concerning  my  illustrious  friend,  yet  as  I  find  it  has  gained  ground,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refute  it.  The  real  fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  had  a  very  philosophical  mind, 
and  such  a  rational  respect  for  testimony,  as  to  make  him  submit  his  understanding 
to  what  was  authentically  proved,  though  he  could  not  comprehend  why  it  was  so. 
Being  thus  disposed,  he  was  willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  any  relation  of 
supernatural  agency,  a  general  belief  of  which  has  prevailed  in  all  nations  and  ages. 
But  so  far  was  he  from  being  the  dupe  of  implicit  faith,  that  he  examined  the  matter 
with  a  jealous  attention,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  to  refute  its  falsehood  when  he 
had  discovered  it.  Churchill,  in  his  poem  entitled  '"  The  Ghost,''  availed  himself  of 
the  absurd  credulity  imputed  to  Johnson,  and  drew  a  caricature  of  him  under  the 
name  of  "  Pomposo,"  representing  him  as  one  of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a  Ghost 
in  Cock-lane,  which,  in  the  year  1762,  had  gained  very  general  credit  in  London. 
Many  of  my  readers,  I  am  convinced,  are  to  this  hour  under  an  impression  that 
Johnson  was  thus  foolishly  deceived.  It  will  therefore  surprise  them  a  good  deal 
when  they  are  informed,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  Johnson  was  one  of  those 
by  whom  the  imposture  was  detected.  The  story  had  become  so  popular  that  he 
thought  it  should  be  investigated  ;  and  in  this  research  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  detector  of  impostures ; 
who  informs  me  that  after  the  gentlemen  who  went  and  examined  into  the  evidence 
were  satisfied  of  its  falsity,  Johnson  wrote  in  their  presence  an  account  of  it,  which 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  undeceived  the 
world.* 

Our  conversation  proceeded.  ''  Sir  (said  he,)  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society.  There  is  a  reciprocal  pleasure  in 
governing  and  being  governed." 

""  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a 
very  worthy  man  too.     He  has  been  loose  in  his  principles,  but  he  is  coming  right.'' 

'  *  The  account  was  as  follows  :  '*  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February,  many  gentlemen  eminent  for 
their  rank  and  character  were,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Clerkenwell.  a5>sembled 
at  his  house  for  the  examination  of  the  noises  supi>osed  to  be  made  by  a  departed  spirit  for  the  detection 
of  some  enormous  crime. 

"  About  ten  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  spirit,  had.  with  proper  caution,  been  put  to  bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat  rather  more  than 
an  hour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  downstairs,  when  they  interrogated  the  father  of  the  girl,  who  denied. 
in  the  strongest  terms,  any  knowledge  or  behef  of  fraud. 

"  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  promised,  by  an  affirmative  knock,  that  it  would  attend 
one  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  where  the  body  is  deposited 
and  give  a  token  of  her  presence  there,  by  a  knock  upon  her  coffin  ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  make 
this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the  supposed  spirit. 

"  While  they  were  inquiring  and  delilx?rating.  they  were  summoned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by  some 
ladies  who  were  near  her  bed.  and  who  had  heartl  knocks  and  scratches.  WTien  the  gentlemen  entered. 
the  girl  tleclared  that  she  felt  the  spirit  like  a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  required  to  hold  her  hands 
out  of  bed.  I'Vom  that  time,  though  the  spirit  was  very  solemnly  required  to  manifest  its  existence  by 
appearance,  by  impression  on  the  hand  or  body  of  any  present,  by  scratches,  knocks,  or  any  other  - 
agency,  no  evidence  of  any  preternatural  power  was  exhibited. 

"  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised  that  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  o* 
striking  the  coffin,  was  then  about  to  visit  the  vault,  and  that  the  performance  of  the  promise  was  ther- 
claimed.     The  company  at  one  o'clock  went  into  the  church,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  promis:^ 
was  made,  went  with  another  into  the  vault.     The  spirit  was  solemnly  required  to  perform  its  promi^sg 
but  nothing  more  than  silence  ensued  :    the  person  supjx)sed  to  be  accused  by  the  spirit  then  went  do 
with  several  others,  but  no  effect  was  perceived.      Upon  their  return  they  examined  the  girl,  but  co^ 
draw  no  confession  from  her.     Between  two  and  three  she  desired  and  was  permitted  to  go  home  v 
her  father. 

"  It   is.  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly  that  the  child   has  some  art  of  makirt 
counterfeiting  a  particular  noise,  and  that  there  is  no  agency  of  any  higher  cause." 
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I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedy  of  "'Elvira,"  which  had  been  acted  the  preceding 

winter  at  Drury  Lane,  and  that  the   Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  Mr.  Dempster, 

and  myself,  had  joined  in  writing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Critical  Strictures  "  against 

it.*     That  the  mildness  of  Dempster's  disposition  had,  however,  relented  ;   and  he 

candidly  said,  "  We  have  hardly  a  right  to  abuse  this  tragedy  ;   for,  bad  as  it  is,  how 

vain  should  either  of  us  be  to  write  one  not  near  so  good."     Johnson  :    "  Why,  no. 

Sir  ;   this  is  not  just  reasoning.     You  may  abuse  a  tragedy,  though  you  cannot  write 

one.     You  may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made  you  a  bad  table,  tliough  you  cannot 

j-riake  a  table.     It 


not  your  trade 
■to  make  tables." 
When  I  talked 
t  c^  him  of  the 
n^^a-temal  estate  to 
.j^f^I-^ich  I  was  heir, 
M.^^  said,  "Sir,  let 
w-»  -^s  tell  you  that 
■^iz*  be  a  Scotch 
^L  :K-:Mdlord,  where 
'■«ii»-«i  have  a  num- 
••^^^  «r  of  families  de- 
■*^i^  indent  upon  you, 
■^f"*-  «d    attached    to 

-^s.      liigh  a  situation 

-^^         humanity    can 

-"■■  *~ive  at.    Amer- 

'\^  ^mt     upon    the 

^ —  l^ange  of  London 

•'^'^"trh   £100,000    is 

"^'^thing;    an   En- 

^^ishduke,  with  an 

*  '^^  xnense    fortune, 

*^   nothing:  he  lias 

'^  **      tenants    who 

'^^^nsider     t  h  e  m  - 

^^I'ves  as  under  his 

F*^triarchal     care, 

•**^<1  who  will  follow 

"iiTi  to  the  field  up- 

^-"^  «\n  emergency." 

*  The  Critical  Ke- 
f**^!*-,  in  which  Mallet 
•»m»self  sometimes 
J^^^te,  characterized 
rf?**  pamphlet  as  "  the 
^^<ie  efforts  of  envy, 
"?**  «*  lance,  and  self- 
,?**c«it."  There  beinjj 
-J***s  ihree  epithets,  wo 
a     ^.    three  authors  had 

how  each  should 

*  ppropriated. 


•■on- 
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His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  landlord  has  been  formed  upon  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  Highland  Chiefs ;  for  it  is  long  since  a  lowland  landlord  has 
been  so  curtailed  in  his  feudal  authority  that  he  has  little  more  influence  over  his 
tenants  than  an  English  landlord ;  and  of  late  years  most  of  the  Highland  Chiefs 
have  destroyed,  by  means  too  well  known,  the  princely  power  which  they  once 
enjoyed. 

He  proceeded  :  *'  Your  going  abroad,  Sir,  and  breaking  off  idle  habits  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  you.  I  would  go  where  there  are  Courts  and  learned  men. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Spain  that  has  not  been  perambulated.  I  would  have  you 
go  thither.  A  man  of  inferior  talents  to  yours  may  furnish  us  with  useful  observa- 
tions upon  that  country."  His  supposing  me,  at  that  period  of  life,  capable  of 
writing  an  account  of  my  travels  that  would  deserve  to  be  read,  elated  me  not  a 
Httle. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader  whether  this  faithful  detail  of  his  frankness, 
complacency,  and  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a  stranger  and  a  Scotchman,  does  not 
refute  the  unjust  opinion  of  the  harshness  of  his  general  demeanour.  His  occasional 
reproofs  of  folly,  impudence,  or  impiety,  and  even  the  sudden  sallies  of  his  constitu- 
tional irritability  of  temper,  which  have  been  preserved  for  the  poignancy  of  their 
wit,  have  produced  that  opinion  among  those  who  have  not  considered  that  such 
instances,  though  collected  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  into  a  small  volume,  and  read  over  in  a 
few  hours,  were,  in  fact,  scattered  through  a  long  series  of  years  :  years  in  which 
his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  instructing  and  delighting  mankind  by  his  writings 
and  conversation,  in  acts  of  piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  jnen. 

I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not  yet  acquired  much  knowledge,  and  asked 
his  advice  as  to  my  studies.  He  said,  "  Don't  talk  of  study  now.  I  will  give  you 
a  plan  ;  but  it  will  require  some  time  to  consider  of  it."  *'  It  is  very  good  in  you  (I 
replied),  to  allow  me  to  be  with  you  thus.  Had  it  been  foretold  to  me  some  years 
ago  that  I  should  pass  an  evening  with  the  author  of  the  Rambler ^  how  should  I 
have  exulted  !  "  What  I  then  expressed  was  sincerely  from  the  heart.  He  was 
satisfied  that  it  was,  and  cordially  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  glad  we  have  met.  I  ho{>e 
we  shall  pass  many  evenings  and  mornings  too,  together."  We  finished  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Review  the  account  of  ''  Telemachus,  a  Mask," 
by  the  Reverend  George  Graham,  of  Eton  College.  The  subject  of  this  beautiful 
poem  was  particularly  interesting  to  Johnson,  who  had  much  experience  of  *'  the 
conflict  of  opposite  principles,"  which  he  describes  as  ''  The  contention  between 
pleasure  and  virtue,  a  struggle  which  will  always  be  continued  while  the  present 
system  of  nature  shall  subsist  ;  nor  can  history  or  poetry  exhibit  more  than  pleasure 
triumphing  over  virtue,  and  virtue  subjugating  pleasure." 


ULIVKR   (jOLnSMITll 


<«r^ GotdSRUtb — Johnson,  Coltlsmith 
Johmoa  sntt  Goldstnith. and  their co 
-%.<!  Ihi5  Privilege— Subsequent  Intervk- 


'■  Vicar  of  Waki-lielil  '--ikKWcll 
on— Tea  «-ilh  Mrs.  Williams -Bo 
fith  Johnson,  and  Table  Talk. 


-^3^     Ur,  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently  appear  in  this  narrative,  I  sliall  endeavo 

»«:»      snake  my  readers  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  his  singular  character,     i 

^^•'i*-^  a  native   of  Ireland,  and   a  contem- 

l>«>»~ary  with  Mr.  Burke,  at TrinityCoUege. 

I^*»-».  lilin,    but    did   not   then     give    much 

pr^i^niise  of   future  celebrity.*     He.  how- 

*^v^«?-r,    observed     to     Mr.     Malone     that 

*  Plough    he   made    no    great    figure    in 

T»»^*.lhematics.  wliich  was  n  study  in  much 

re  jz»nte  there,  he  could  turn   an  '  Ode  '  of 

Moracc  into   English  better   tiian  any  of 

*^«^m."     He  afterwards  studied  physic  at 

K.<i,iiiburgh.  and  upon  the  Continent,  and 

1     liave    been    informed,   was   enabled   to 

l*»»*sue  his    travels    on   foot,    partly    by 

d«i»TiaDding   at   Universities  to  enter  the 

Hs-ts  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according 

<*>     the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was 

"'•^'Jtled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when 

luckily   for    him    his  challenge    was    not 

^■rc-i'pted  ;  so  that,  as  I  once  observed  to 

'*■".   Johnson,   he    disputed   his    passage. 

*l»roiigh    Europe,       He    then    came    tn 

*^  "gland,  and  was  employed  suci"essivel\- 

"1  the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy, 

*'  ''oriectorof  the  press,  a  reviewer,  and  a 


[GotdsmitJi   got   a   prt-niium    :ii  a  Ciinstmm 
' 'an   in   Trinity  Collejit,   Diitilin,   whicii    I 

.  .■.i:ji.    \i  III!' l^ltJ.  [  i\:ininiations, 

■h'l        ::rnl)^ul^lK<i  inA\   til.  UlLh    tllL' SCCOOd 

lie  ttliiihas  previously  obtained  ihe  same 
irward,  sometimes  receiving  a  written 
iJint  Ai'  WHS  Ihe  boit  answerer,  it  being  n 
not  raoct  than  one  jiremiuni  shoiilcl  lie 
the  Mkme  person  in  one  vcar.     M.  ] 


nl.IvrK   (lOLDSMtTH   (fc.   1728.  d.   \TJ4] 
Nil     line      beiifr      iindrrtt™xl     )ihnson'»     Riwd 
•lUAliltrs  than   his  tiii-nel  ij..l[liiiL^tli.  m    a  well 
ihiiwii  by  the  t..ll...>-'  .1  liv  John 

Fantrt;    ""  Ijnik  >i].iiictbK 

riljr  he  saw  a  larn^    i  t  '  lirliTr 

Ihemi  -IjKik.  l."'!.   I  '.!■  it  Beat! 

There  goea  i;ii.i  M.ii.it  '  '  It  w  .i.  ]<ilms(Hi  ! 
■  .\h  :  ■  said  Goldsmith.  wh*ii  sarh  rxptt^tm^ 
were   repeated  tc    him.   '  thry    mat  sav  thai  ' 

Johnson,  to  he  sure,  has  a  rou|[hnp 

hut  no  man  aliw  hits  a  iiinn-  tender  hewl.    Ha 
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writer  for  a  newspuper.  He  had  sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  assiduously  the 
acquaintance  of  Jo'inson,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually  enlarged  by  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  model.  To  me  and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously 
copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  this  time,  I  think  he  had  published  nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was 
pretty  generally  known  that  one  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  the  author  of  "  An  Inquiry  into 
the  present  State  of  polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  and  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World," 
a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by  a  Chinese.*  No  man  had 
the  art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage  as  a  writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions 
he  made.  '*  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.'^lf  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile,  but 
thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  strong  vegetation,  of  whatever  chanced 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root  could  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the  forest  did 
not  grow  there  ;  but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant  parterre  appeared  in 
gay  succession.  It  has  been  generally  circulated  and  believed  that  he  was  a  mere 
fool  in  conversation  ;  %  but  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  a  more  than  common  share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in 
his  countrymen,  and  which  sometimes  produces  a  laughable  confusion  in  expressing 
them.  He  was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  etourdi,  and  from  vanity  and  an 
eager  desire  of  being  conspicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently  talked  carelessly, 
without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  even  without  thought.  His  person  was  short, 
his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly 
affecting  the  easy  gentleman.  Those  who  were  in  any  way  distinguished,  excited 
envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an  excess,  that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible. 
When  accompanying  two  beautiful  young  ladies  §  with  their  mother  on  a  tour  in 
France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to  him  : 
and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in  London,  when  those  who  sat  next 
him  observed  with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was  made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not 
bear  that  it  should  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth,  "  Pshaw  I 
I  can  do  it  better  myself."  || 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of  any  sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must 
not  be  strictly  scrutinized  ;  but  his  affections  were  social  and  generous,  and  when  he 
had  money  he  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  His  desire  of  imaginary  consequence 
predominated  over  his  attention  to  truth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he 
said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham,^  a  fiction  so  easily  detected,  that 

♦  [He  hail  also  j)iil)lishe(l,  in  1759.  "  The  Bee.  being  Kssays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects."     M.J 

*  See  his  Epitaph  in  Westminster  AblK^}-,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

J  In  allusion  to  this,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  who  admired  his  writings,  said  he  was  "  an  inspiretl  idiot :  " 
and  C»arrick  described  him  as  one — 

••  _-_ for  shortness  call'd  XoU, 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  like  poor  Poll." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  to  me  that  he  frecjuently  heard  Goldsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure  -^ 
of  iK'ing  liked,  and  observe  how  hard  it  would  be  if  literary  excellence  should  preclude  a  man  from  tha^r-^ 
satisfaction,  which  he  perceived  it  often  did.  from  the  envy  which  attended  it  ;  and  therefore  Sir  Toshu^^  ^, 

was  convinced  that  he  was  intentionally  more  absurd,  in  order  to  lessen  himself  in  social  intfT^t^i^'^—   

trusting  that  his  character  would  be  sutViciently  supported  by  his  work.     If  it  indeed  was  his   intenti^  ^^ 
to  apjH^ar  absurd  in  comi)any.  he  was  often  very  successful.     But  with  due  deference  to  Sir  Joshua- 
ingenuity.  1  think  the  conjecture  too  refined.  ^ 

§  Miss  Hornecks.  one  of  whom  is  now  married  to  Henry  Bunbury.  Esq.,  and  the  other  to  CO'^^^^:::::::^:)^ 
Gwyn. 

!  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper  ;    and  broke  his  .shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  ^j^ 

company  how  much  better  he  could  jimip  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets. 

•'  I  am  willing  to  ho])e  that  there  may  have  been  some  mistake  as  to  this  anecdote,  though  I  I'fc-  ^sid  j 
from  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church.     Dr.  Isaac  Goldsmith,  his  near  relation,  was  Dean  of  Clo>Tie,  in      ""^74; 
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it  Hi'as  wonderful  how 
he  should  have  been 
so  inconsidcratt;  as  to 
hazard  it.  He  boasted 
to  me  at  this  time  of 
the  power  ol  Iiis  pen  in 
4'ommanding  money, 
which  I  believe  was 
true  in  a  certain 
Regret*,  though  in  the 
instance  he  gave  hf 
"was  by  no  means  cor- 
Tect.  He  told  me  that 
Iw  had  sold  a  novel 
fm  four  hundred 
{KMinds.  This  was  Iii?. 
" '  Vicar  of  Wakeheld," 
Jitit  Johnson  informed 
rnc  Uial  he  had  made 
*lw  bargain  for  Gold 
i=iJiith,  and  the  pn<  i 
was  sixty  pounds. 
"And,  Sir  (said  he,) 
i»  sufficient  price  too, 
when  it  was  sold  ;  for 
then  the  fame  of  Gold- 
smith had  not  been 
elevated,  as  it  after- 
ward was,  by  his 
"  Tra\'c!Ier  ;  '  and  tlie 
^•ookseller  had  such 
l^nt  hopes    of  prolil 

by  his  bargain,    that 

o*    kept    the    manu- 
script by  him  a  long 

*iine,    and     did    not 

publish  It  till  after  the 

'Traveller'  had  appeared. 

ntoacy." 

Mr>.  I'io^zi  •  and  Sir  Juhn  Hawkms  -f  have  strangely  mis-stated  the  history  of 

G'lidvmitirs  situation  and  Johnson's  friendly  interference,  wlien  this  novel  was  sold. 

*  ^hail  gi\e  it  aiirhentually  from  Johnson's  own  exact  narration  ; 

"  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great 

*''*lriss,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  in  cnme  to  me,  begging  thai  I  would  come 

'o  him  as  soon  as  possible.  1  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him 
"Wctly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  drest.  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
■•Tested  liim  for  his  rent,  at  wtiich  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he 
J'ad  already  changed  ray  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before 


■ 


C.\THEUINi;    WD   -MAKV   HUHM  (  K 
g  ftieaili  lit  Oliver  Goldtoiilb.  w 
marrifd  K 


Then,  to   be  - 


wortli    more 
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him.  I  put  th(!  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a 
novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its 
merit  ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold 
it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent, 
not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill."  * 

My  next  meeting  with  Johnson  was  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  July,  when  he  and  I 
'  and  I)r.  Goldsmith  supped  at  the  Mitre.  I  was  before  this  time  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Goldsmith,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Johnsonian  school.  Goldsmith's  respectful  attachment  to  Johnson  was  then  at  its 
height ;  for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so  much  as  to 
excite  a  vain  desire  of  competition  with  his  great  Master.  He  had  increased  niv 
admiration  of  the  goodness  of  Johnson's  heart,  by  incidental  remarks  in  the  course  of 
conversation  ;  such  as,  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Le^-et,  whom  he  entertained  under 
his  roof,  "  He  is  poor  and  honest,  which  is  recommendation  enough  to  Johnson  :  " 
and  when  I  wondered  that  he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  a  vei^ 
bad  character,  "  He  is  now  become  miserable,  and  that  insures  the  protection  o{ 
Johnson." 

Goldsmith  attempting  this  evening  to  maintain,  1  suppose  from  an  affectation' 
of  paradox,  "  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  wasS 
source  of  unhappiness  ;  " — Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that  knowledge  may  in  some 
cases  produce  unhappiness,  I  allow.  But,  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  sc,  fe 
certainly  an  object  which  every  man  would  wish  to  attain,  although,  perhaps,  lie 
may  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it," 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  political  and  biographical  writer,  bdsi^ 
mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  Campbell  is  a  man  of  much  knowledge,  and  has  a  goim 
share  of  imagination.  His  '  Hermippus  Redivivus  '  is  very  entertaining,  as  aif 
account  of  the  Hermetic  philosophy,  and  as  furnishing  a  curious  history  of  the 
extravagances  of  the  human  mind.  If  it  were  merely  imaginary,  it  would  be  nothing 
at  all.  Campbell  is  not  always  rigidly  careful  of  truth  in  his  conversation  ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  of  this  carelessness  in  his  books.  Campbell  is  a  good 
man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many 
years  ;  f  but  he  never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat.     This  shows  that 

•  It  may  not  !«■  iniproptr  to  annex  here  Mrs,  I'iozzi's  account  ol  this  tran-saction,  in  litr  own  word», 
as  a  spM;imvn  ol  thi:'  I'^tremir  inaccuracy  with  which  all  her  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  arc  r?liit«(I,  OC 
rather  ihscolourcil  anil  distortcU.  "'  I  have  lorgotten  the  year,  but  it  could  scarcely.  I  think,  \>e  Utcc 
than  1765  or  1766,  that  he  was  called  nbriiptly  from  our  house  after  di'nuer.  and  retuniing  im  ahout  Ufrf 
hniirs,  said  he  ha<l  lieen  with  an  enraged  autlior,  whose  landlady  pressed  him  for  paynicnt  within  dOlXK 
while  the  bailiffs  licsct  him  without ;  that  he  was  drinhing  himself  drunk  with  Madeira,  to  drawn  an, 
and  (fettinit  over  a  nwel.  which,  when  fiuishcd,  was  to  be  his  uiholr  fortune,  but  he  could  not  gel  it  rfftiif 
fnr  dislraetiott.  nor  could  he  step  out  of  doors  to  offer  it  for  sale,  Mr,  Johnson,  therefore,  sent  away  tltt 
bottle,  and  went  to  the  bookseller,  recommending  the  performance,  and  desiring  sotm  imtncdiate  faHtf  i 
which  when  he  brou):lit  back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  woman  of  the  home  direcBy  la  partake  of  ptmott 
mid  piisi  their  time,  in  uu-rriuicnt."     -  ,\ni-cdotcs  o(  Dr,   Johnson,"  p,   119. 

I  1  am  inclined  to  (liink  that  he  was  misinformed  as  to  this  circumstance,  I  own  I  am  )e,alous  lof 
my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  John  CaniplH.-ll.  For  though  Milton  could  without  rcmcrse  absent  himself  fnft 
public  worship,  I  cannot.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  the  san)e  habitual  impressions  upon  my  mind.  wMi 
those  of  a  truly  venerable  Judfie,  who  said  to  Mr.  I.angton.  "  I'Viend  I.angton.  if  I  have  not  been  Kt 
church  on  Sunday,  1  do  not  teel  myself  easy,"     l)r,  Campbell  was  a  sincerely  religions  man.     L™^ 

Macartney,  who  is  eminent  for  his  \-aricty  of  knoivledge.  and  attention  to  men  of  talents,  and  knew  U 

well,  told  nie  that  when  he  calle<l  on  him  in  a  morninn,  he  found  him  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Greek 
New  'I'eslamenl,  which  he  informed  his  Lordship  was  his  constant  practice.  The  quantity  of  Dr, 
("amplK'Hs  composition  is  almost  incnilible,  and  his  lalmurs  brought  him  large  profits.  Dr,  Joseph 
\Varton  toUl  me  ihat  John'ion  said  oi  him,  "  He  is  the  richest  author  that  ever  grazed  the  common  of 
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he  has  good  principles.  I  used  to  go 
pretty  often  to  Campbeirs  on  ;i  Sunday 
evening,  till  I  began  to  consider  that  tlie 
shoals  of  Scotchmen  who  flocked  about 
him  might  probably  say.  when  anything 
of  mine  was  well  done,  '  Ay,  ay,  he  has 
Jearnt  this  of  Cawmell  !  ' "' 

He  talked    very    contemptuously   of 
<J"lnurchiirs   poetry,   observing   that   "  il 
fi2K.d  a  temporary  currency,  only  from  its 
;».ixdacity  of  abuse,  and  being  filled  with 
li-^nng  names,  and  that  it  would  5ink  into 
t>t>li\ion."     1  ventured  to  hint  that  In- 
■w'^LS  not  quite  a  fair  judge,  as  Churchill 
li^K.^  attacked  him  violently.     Johxsox  : 
'~     r^ay.  Sir,  I  am  a  very  fair  judge.      He 
<zl.a  <^  not  attack  me  violently  till  he  found 
X     <iid  not  like  his  poetr\' ;  and  his  attack 
<r»K*      me  shall  not  prevent  me  from  con- 
■tir^'iiing  to  say  what  I  think  of  him,  from 
--«.r»     apprehension  that  it  may  be  ascribed 
trc*       resentment.      No.  Sir.    1   called   the 
*^*=Hciw  a  blockhead  at  first,  and  I  will 
*^-a-l-l  him  a  blockhead  still.     However,  I 
■^^'^H  acknowledge  that   I  have  a  better 
■-»I>iiiion   of  him  now  than  I   once  had: 
***■"    he  has  shown  more  fertility  than   I 
*^'cp>ected.     To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that 
^^3-tinot  produce  good  fruit :  he  only  bears 
^^r^lis.     But,  Sir.  a  tree  that  produces  a 
IC«"eal  many  crabs  is  better  than  a  tree 
'  ^^'Hirli  produces  only  a  few." 
'  In   this   depreciation    of    Churchill's 

P*>etry  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  It 
IS  Very  true  that  the  greatest  part  of  it 
*s  Upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  on  which 
**^coiint.  as  it  brought  him  great  fame 
*"<!  profit  at  the  time,  it  must  proportion- 
ately slide  out  of  the  pubhc  attention  as 
^*her  occasional  objects  succeed.  But 
^^lUrchiU  had  extraordinary  vigour  both 
**'  thought  and  expression.  His  por- 
**"aits  of  the  players  will  ever  be  \-aluable 
*•*  the  Inie  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  his 
'^'■"Ojigt-ancatures  of  several  eminent  men 
*    his  age  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 


OfW  tult  ot   tinl 


NO,  6  WINE  OFFICE  COL'RT,  Fl.KKT  STREET 
Initvi  <lrinuluhFd|.  whprr  Guldsmitli  resided  ftrmi 
176(1  lo  1762.  and  where  gn  .May  aisl.  1761,   he 

Save  a  Eup|ier  In  honnur  uf  Jniituon, 
Ihis  Viiit   was  iHie  uf  itiidicd  iieatuns  t 
a  new  wig  lUcdy   powdetrd   and  cverjnbiiia  about  hiin  *«  twrfecily 
appearance.  Ihal  bis  rompanian  lould  nnt  iMlp  anijuiiilis  tile  c 
Why.  sir.*  saiil  Johnsni.    "  1   b«»r  tb»t  Gd|*~"'*-   "' 
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curious.  Let  me  add  that  there  are  in  his  works  many  passages  which  are  of  a 
general  nature  ;  and  his  "  Prophecy  of  Famine  "  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It 
is,  indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scotland  ;  but  therefore  may  be  allowed  a  greater 
share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a  burlesque  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day/' 
adapted  to  the  ancient  Britisli  music,  viz.,  the  salt-box,  the  jew's-harp,  the  marrow- 
bones and  cleaver,  the  hum-strum  or  hurdy-gurdy,  etc.  Johnson  praised  its  humour, 
and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it.     He  repeated  the  following  passage  : 

"  In  strains  more  cxhalted  the  salt-l)ox  shall  join. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine  ; 
With  a  rap  and  a  tap  while  the  hollow  side  sounds, 
l^p  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  rebounds."  ♦ 

I  mentioned  the  periodical  paper  called  the  Connoisseur.  He  said  it  wanted 
matter.  No  doubt  it  had  not  the  deep  thinking  of  Johnson's  writings.  But  surely 
it  has  just  views  of  the  surface  of  hfe,  and  in  a  very  sprightly  manner.  His  opinion 
of  the  World  was  not  much  higher  than  of  the  Connoisseur. 

Let  me  here  apologize  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit 
Johnson's  conversation  at  this  period.  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him  I  was  so  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  colloquial  talents,  and  so  little 
accustomed  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  that  I  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  recollect  and  record  his  conversation  with  its  genuine  vigour  and  vivacity.  In 
progress  of  time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it  were,  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
Johnsonian  cether,  I  could,  with  much  facility  and  exactness,  carry  in  my  memory 
and  commit  to  paper  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wisdom  and  wit. 

At  this  time  Miss  Williams,!  as  she  was  then  called,  though  she  did  not  reside 
with  him  in  the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  had  lodgings  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
had  so  much  of  his  attention,  that  he  every  night  drank  tea  with  her  before  he  went 
home,  however  late  it  might  be,  and  she  always  sat  up  for  him.     This,  it  may  be 
fairly  conjectured,  was  not  alone  a  proof  of  his  regard  for  her,  but  of  liis  own  un- 
willingness to  go  into  solitude,  before  that  unseasonable  hour  at  which  he  had 
habituated  himself  to  expect  the  oblivion  of  repose.     Dr.  Goldsmith,  being  a  privi-   - 
leged  man,  went  with  him  this  night,  strutting  away,  and  calling  tome  with  an  air  of  "3 
superiority,  like  that  of  an  esoterick  over  an  exoterick  disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity ^-- 
*'  I  go  to  Miss  Wilhams/'     I  confess,  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  pri\ilege,  o^ 
which  he  seemed  so  proud  :   but  it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained  the  same  mark  of"  . 
distinction. 

On  Tuesday.,  the  5th  of  July,  I  again  \isited  Johnson.  He  told  me  he  ha< 
looked  into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,  Mr.  (Now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvi< 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland,  which  had  lately  come  out,  but  coub 
tind  no  thinking  in  them.  Boswell  :  ''  Is  there  not  imagination  in  them.  Sir?" 
Johnson  :  *'  Why,  Sir,  there  is  in  them  what  was  imagination,  but  it  is  no  moi 
imagination  in  him  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And  his  diction,  too,  is  n< 
his  own.     We  have  long  ago  seen  xvhitc-robcd  innocence,  and  flower-bespangled  mcads^ 

♦  [In  1769  I  M't  lor  Smart  and  Nf\vl>ury.    riiorntcjns  ])urk'S(|iR'  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.     It  ^ — =-^ 
])c'rforniC'd  at  KaiU'laRli  in  masks,  to  a  very  crowded  audience,  as  I  was  told  ;    for  I  then  resided 
Norfolk.     Heard  sung  the  salt-ho.x  .sonji^.  which  was  achnirably  accompanied  on  that  instrument  by  Bre^r  - 
the  fencing-master,  and  father  ot  Miss  Brent,  the  celebrated  singer  ;    Skeggs  on  the  broomstick, 
bassoon  :    and  a  remarkable  performer  on  the  jew's-harp.--"  Buzzing  twangs  the  iron  lyre."     Cleave 
were  cast  in  bell-metal  for  this  entertainment.     All  the  performers  of  the  old  woman's  Oratory,  cmplo>.^  "    ' 
by  Foote.  wiTe.  1  believe,  employed  at  Kanelagh  on  this  occasion.      B.]  _ 

+  [See  J).  134.     This  lady  resided  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  Gough  Sciuare.  from  about  1753  to  17:=-     " 
and  in  that  year,  on  his  removing  to  Gray's  Inn.  she  went  into  lodgings.     At  a  subsequent  jx^riod 
iigain  became  an  inmate  with  Johnson,  in  Johnson's  Court.     M.J 
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Ky  Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  "  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  tbi^ 
magnitude  of  this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  ar\^ 
squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in 
showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations,  which 
crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  immensity  of  London  consists." — I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  thinking  how  different  a  place  London  is  to  different  people. 
They,  whose  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the  consideration  of  some  one  particul,a.r 
pursuit,  view  it  only  through  that  medium.  A  politician  thinks  of  it  merely  as  tt'^^ 
seat  of  government  in  its  different  departments ;  a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattl^:^ » 
a  mercantile  man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Chang^^ '» 
a  dramatic  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene  of  theatrical  entertainments  ;  a  man  ^^^ 
pleasure,  as  an  assemblage  of  taverns,  and  the  great  emporium  for  ladies  of  ea^^  3' 
virtue.  But  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it  as  comprehending  the  whole  c^^ 
human  life  in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  inexhaustible. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6th,  he  was  engaged  to  sup  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downii^fc-  6 
Street,  Westminster.  But  on  the  preceding  night,  my  landlord  having  behaved  vei —  y 
rudely  to  me  and  some  company  who  were  with  me,  I  resolved  not  to  remain  anoth^^r 
night  in  his  house.  I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  awkward  appearance  I  suppos^^="d 
I  should  make  to  Johnson  and  the  other  gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  beinzaig 
able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and  being  obliged  to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre,  I 
went  to  Johnson  in  the  morning,  and  talked  of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  I— 3e 
laughed,  and  said,  "  Consider,  Sir,  how  insignificant  this  will  appear  a  twelvemon  ^^h 
hence." — Were  this  consideration  to  be  applied  to  most  of  the  little  vexatio'^is 
incidents  of  life,  by  which  our  quiet  is  too  often  disturbed,  it  would  prevent  ma"«ny 
painful  sensations.  I  have  tried  it  frequently  with  good  effect.  "  There  is  nothLxig 
(continued  he)  in  this  mighty  misfortune ;  nay,  we  shall  be  better  at  the  Mitr^^,^'* 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office,  complaining  of  my  landlord, 
and  had  been  informed  that  though  I  had  taken  my  lodgings  for  a  year,  I  might, 
upon  proof  of  his  bad  behaviour,  quit  them  when  I  pleased,  without  being  under  a^n 
obligation  to  pay  rent  for  any  longer  time  than  while  I  possessed  them.  The  fertili  t  y 
of  Johnson's  mind  could  show  itself  even  upon  so  small  a  matter  as  this.  "  Wh^, 
Sir  (said  he,)  I  suppose  this  must  be  the  law,  since  you  have  been  told  so  in  Bo^^^- 
street.  But,  if  your  landlord  could  hold  you  to  your  bargain,  and  the  lodgings  shoii-^d 
be  yours  for  a  year,  you  may  certainly  use  them  as  you  think  fit.  So,  Sir,  you  m^^Y 
quarter  two  life-guardsmen  upon  him  ;  or  you  may  send  the  greatest  scoundr  ^ 
you  can  find  into  your  apartments  ;  or  you  may  say  that  you  want  to  make  soirr^*^^ 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  and  may  burn  a  large  quantity  of  assafcetic::::::^^^ 
in  his  house." 

I  had,  as  my  guests  this  evening  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmitr  ^^^' 
Mr.   Thomas    Davies,    Mr.    Eccles,    an    Irish    gentleman,    for    whose    agreeab^c:^ 
company  I  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Ogilvie,*  vf\'^ 
was  desirous  of  being  in  company  with  my  illustrious  friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  a^'^^^*^ 
:.  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  one  of  my  countr)anen  upon  what  easy  tem^  -^^ 
Johnson  permitted  me  to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeavoured,  with  too  much  eagerness,  to  shine,  and  d*^ — ^^' 
puted  very  warmly  with  Johnson  against  the  well-known  maxim  of  the  Briti        ^" 


♦  The  Northern  bard  mentioned  p.  256.     When  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson's  permission  to  introduce 
he  obHgingly  agreed  ;  adding,  however,  with  a  sly  pleasantry,  "  but  he  must  give  us  none  of  his  poetr^^* 
It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  and  Churchill,  however  much  they  differed  in  other  points,  agreed  on  t:  "^^ 
subject.     See  Churchill's  "  Journey."      It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  to  observe  that    ^^ 
'  Day  of  Judgment  "  has  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit. 
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THE   DIVINE   RICHT  OF    KINGS 


constitution,  "the  King 
can  do    no    wrong  ;  " 
affinning   that    "  what 
was  morally  false  could 
not  be  politically  true; 
and  as  the  King  might, 
in  the  exercise    of   his 
regal  power,  command 
and  cause  the  doing  of 
what  was  wrong,  it  cer- 
tainly might  be  said,  in 
sense  and  in  reason. 
that    he    could     do 
wrong."       JoHNSOM  : 
■■  Sir,  you    are   to  con- 
sider that   in  our  con- 
stitution, according   to 
ili  true   principles,  the 
King  is  the  head,  he  is 
supreme ;  he  is  above 
everything,  and  there  ts 
no  power  by  whicli  he 
can    be  tried.      There- 
fore, it  is,  Sir,  that  we 
hold  the  King  can  do 
no  wrong ;  that  what- 
ever may  liappen  to  be 
WTong    in    government 
may  not  be  above  our 
reach,  by  being  ascribed 
to  Majesty.     Redress  is 
■always    to    be    had 
against    oppression    by 
punishing  the  imme- 
«liate  agents.  The  King, 
^ough  he  should  com- 
vnand,  cannot    force    a 
Judge    to    condemn    a 
nan     unjustly;    there- 
fore   it     is    the    Judge 
^vhom  we  prnseiute  and 
J3unish.     Political  insti- 
t:  utions  are  formed  upon 


Fnm  a  inwint  bf  A.  L.  CtUau 

SITTING  ROOM  IN  THE    CHAMBERS  OCCUPIED  BY  JOHNSON 

.^T  No.   I    INNER  TRMPLE   LANE.  FROM  1760  TO   I76S 
"  He  had  icmavEd.   about  Ibe  brginning  of  the  veat  I7W.  to  chamlim 
two  doors  down  ttie  Innec  Temple  Lane  ;   and  t  bave  b«ca  told  by  hi» 
neighbour  at  the  cimei  that,  during  the  lime  that  he  dwelt  there,  more 
enquiries  were    made    at  his  shop    for     Mr.  Jotinson    than    lor  all  the 

'"'""'"■ — "igelhec    of  both   the    Inoer  and   Miiidle  Temple." — 

Ufe  of  Johltfon." 


the  consideration  of  what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
"^though  now  and  then  exceptions  may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that  a 
Station  should  have  a  supreme  legislative  power,  although  it  may  at  times  be  abused. 
■And  then,  Sir,  there  is  this  consideration,  that  if  the  abuse  be  enormous.  Nature 
"^^U  rise  up,  and,  claiming  her  original  rights,  overturn  a  corrupt  political  system." 
I  tnark  this  animated  sentence  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  noble  instance  of  that 
tnily  dignified  spirit  of  freedom  which  ever  glowed   in  his   heart,  though   he  was 
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charged  with  slavish  tenets  by  superficial  observers ;  because  he  was  at  all  times 
indignant  against  that  false  patriotism,  that  pretended  love  of  freedom,  that 
unruly  restlessness,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  stable  authority  of  any  good 
government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttered  with  great  fervour,  struck  me 
exceedingly,  and  stirred  up  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of  fancied  resistance,  the 
possibility  of  which  I  am  glad  to  keep  in  mind,  but  to  which  I  trust  I  never  shall  be 
forced. 

'*  Great  abilities  (said  he)  are  not  requisite  for  an  Historian  ;  for,  in  historical 
composition,  all  the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  quiescent.  He  has  facts 
ready  to  his  hand  ;  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  invention.  Imagination  is  not  required 
in  any  high  degree  ;  only  about  as  much  as  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry. 
Some  penetration,  accuracy,  and  colouring,  will  fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give 
the  application  which  is  necessary." 

**  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful  work  for  those  to  consult  who  love  the 
biographical  part  of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love  most." 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  observed,  "  I  think 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was  the  most  universal  genius,  being 
an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  humour.  Mr. 
Addison  was,  to  be  sure,  a  great  man  ;  his  learning  was  not  profound ;  but  his 
morality,  his  humour,  and  his  elegance  of  writing,  set  him  very  high." 
yj  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose  for  the  topic  af  his  conversation  tKe 
praises  of  his  native  country.  He  began  with  saying  that  there  was  very  rich  land 
around  Edinburgh.  Goldsmith,  who  had  studied  physic  there,  contradicted  tfais^ 
very  untruly,  with  a  sneering  laugh.  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this,  Mr.  Ogilvie  then 
took  new  ground,  where,  I  suppose,  he  thought  himself  perfectly  safe ;  for  he 
observed  that  Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble  wild  prospects.  Johnson  :  **  I 
believe.  Sir,  you  have  a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble  wild  prospects  ;  and 
Lapland  is  remarkable  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But,  Sir,  let  me  teU 
you,  the  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  that  leadji 
him  to  England !  "  This  unexpected  and  pointed  sally  produced  a  roar  of 
applause.  After  all,  however,  those  who  admire  the  rude  grandeur  of  Nature 
cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson  surrounded  with  a  numerous  levie^  but 
have  not  preserved  any  part  of  his  conversation.  On  the  14th  we  had  another 
evening  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre.  It  happening  to  be  a  very  rainy  night,  I  made 
some  common-place  observations  on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  depression  of  spirits 
which  such  weather  occasioned  ;  *  adding,  however,  that  it  was  good  for  the  vegetable 
creation.  Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denied  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  had  any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answered,  with  a  smile  of  ridicule, 
"  Why,  yes.  Sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those 
vegetables,  and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those  animals."  This  observation  of  his 
aptly  enough  introduced  a  good  supper  ;  and  I  soon  forgot,  in  Johnson's  company, 
the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his  companion,  though  I  had  all  possible 
reverence  for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I  could  not  be  so  easy  with  my  father, 
though  he  was  not  much  older  than  Johnson,  and  certainly,  however  respectable, 
had  not  more  learning  and  greater  abilities  to  depress  me.     I  asked  him  the  reason  of 

♦  [Johnson  would  suffer  none  of  his  friends  to  fill  up  chasms  in  conversation  with  remarks  on  the 
weather :    "  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  weather."     B.] 
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Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  I 
s.  in  some  degree,  the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves  along.  Your  father  is  a 
Ige  in  a  remote  part  of  the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken  from  the  old 
Id.  Besides,  Sir,  there  must  always  be  a  struggle  between  a  father  and  son. 
If  one  aims  at  power  and  the  other  at  independence."  I  said  I  was  afraid  my 
ler  would  force  me  to  be  a  lawyer.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
forcing  you  to  be  a  laborious  practising  lawyer  ;  that  is  not  in  his  power.  For 
he  proverb  says,  '  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot 
ie  liim  drink.'     He  may  b*"  displeased  that  you  are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be  ; 


i  bad  lodging 
1  with  liim  (Jiily6. 1763)  bul  b 
tXiwuing  Stmt  was  toailc  bi 


DOWNING    STREET.    WESTMINSTER 
when  he  ftrst  maili<  Jotuison's  acquaintaace.  onij 


,, ^ __, Jotmtoti  was  lo  ba" 

mil  undemanding  beturem  Boswell  and  bis  landlord.    Thu  view  ut 
■  the  Cuvrrnnient  builitin^  wrtv  npctpdon  Ihp  west  sido- 


that  displeasure  will  not  go  far. 

necessary  for  a  man  of  property, 
3  quite  in  the  right.", 
tie  enlarged  very  convincingly 
IngUsti  poetry.  I  mentioned  to 
position,  when  I  studied  under 
same  opinion  strenuously,  and 
r,  I  was  once  in  company  ^vith 

I  known  that  he  loved  rhyme 
f.ED  him." 


If  he  insists  only  on  your  having  as  much  law 
■,  and  then  endeavours  to  get  you  into  Parliament, 

upon  the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse 
him  that  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  Ins  lectures  upon 
him  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  had  maintained 
I  repeated  some  of  his  arguments.     Johnson  : 

Smith,  and  we  did  not  take  to  each  other ;  but 
as  much  as  you  tell  me  he  does,  I  should  have 
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Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  said,  "  It  is  always  easy 
to  be  on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were  now  to  deny  that  there  is  salt  upon  the 
tablf,  you  could  not  reduce  liim  to  an  absurdity.  Come,  let  us  try  this  a  little  further. 
I  deny  that  Canada  is  taken,  and  I  can  support 
my  denial  by  pretty  good  arguments.  The 
French  are  a  much  more  numerous  people  than 
we  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  allow 
us  to  take  it.  '  But  the  Ministry  have  assured 
us,  in  all  the  formaUty  of  the  Gazette,  that  it 
is  taken.'— Very  true.  But  the  Ministrj'  have 
put  us  to  an  enormous  expense  by  the  war 
]n  America,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  per- 
-suade  us  that  we  have  got  something  for  our 
money. — '  But  the  fact  is  confirmed  by 
thousands  of  men  who  were  at  the  taking  of 
i  t  .'^  Ay,  but  these  men  have  still  more  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  They  don't  want  that  you 
should  think  the  French  have  beat  them, 
but  that  they  have  beat  the  French.  Now 
suppose  you  should  go  over  and  find  that  it 
is  really  taken,  that  would  only  satisfy 
yourself ;  for  when  you  come  home  we  will 
not  believe  you.  We  will  say  you  have  been 
bribed. — Yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  these 
plausible  objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Canada  is  really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight  of 
common  testimony.  How  much  stronger  are 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  " 
"  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
('ii)ltlmti'il ;  but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  particular  plan  of  study. 
I  niy"*'H  lin^'e  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two  days  together.  A  man  ought 
Im  h>Htl  |iist  lis  inclination  leads  him  ;  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do  liim  little 
uiKiil.  A  ymiiK  ins"  should  read  five  hours  in  a  day,  and  so  may  acquire  a  great 
Uml  t>l  kuMwIc-dfje." 

ill  ti  niiin  III  vigorous  intellect  and  ardent  curiosity  like  his  own.  reading  without 
«  ivdiil'ii  I'liin  may  be  beneficial ;  though  even  such  a  man  must  submit  to  it,  if  he 
Wtiulil  lit  lain  a  full  understanding  of  any  of  the  sciences.  , 

I'm  kin  \\  II  degree  of  unrestrained  frankness  had  he  now  accustomed  rae,  that  in     , 
Wsv  luiiiaii  III    lliis  evening  I  talked  of   the  numerous  reflections  which  had  been 
tltU>VVI)  ""I  HK'^inst  him  on  account  of  his  having  accepted  a  pension  from  his  present 
MtU*'*'V.     "  WhVi  Sir,  (said  he,  with  a  hearty  laugh,)  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise 
^\t\  \\w\  nmki'.*     I  have  accepted  of  a  pension  as  a  reward  which  has  been  thought     , 
\\W  t*'  tUV  lUiTury  merit ;   and  now  that  I  have  this  pensiqn,  I  am  the  same  man  in    J 
WWIV  It""!"''!  Ill'''  I  li^vt-  ever  been  ;    I  retain  the  same  principles.     It  is  true,  that  J 
(  SWW'I  l'"W  I  insi;  (.smiling)  the  House  of  Hanover  ;   nor  would  it  be  decent  for  me^ 
\\\  A\\y\y  KlitK  Jiimes's  health  in  the  wine  that  King  George  gives  me  money  to  pa)*^ 
\i,*\.     Hut,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing  the  House  of  Hanover,  aniEa 
ttimkltm  Kli'lt  Jiunes's  health,  are  amply  overbalanced  by  £300  a  year," 

*  \Vh»»  t  mi'Hiloiiwl  Hie  s 
'^  \  WrMi  WV  IH-iwlmi  wit.'  twii 


liliii     iWU 


[hy  W.RiMryhBKBhua 
KK    (ft.   \mi.  d.   177S) 
iilcusi'd  wbta    Boswell  totd 
ilinuni      had     characterised 
(•rrat's   mnse   as   siicb   as 
>t'l)'>y  iiiiitlit  havr  written. 
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There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  affectation  of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really 

/i.-id  ;    and  indeed  an  intention  of  admitting,  for  the  moment,  in  a  much  greater 

ex  r«2Tit  than  it  really  existed,  the  charge  of  disaffection  imputed  to  him  by  the  world, 

m^wvly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  dexterously  he  could  repel  an  attack,  even 

Ihovigh  he  were  placed  in  the  most  disadvantageous  position  ;   for  I  have  heard  him 

decrlare  that  if  holding  np  his  right  hand  would  have  secured  victory  at  Culloden  to 

F*ri*nce  Charles's  army,  he  was  not  sure  he  would  have  held  it  up  ;  so  little  confidence 

h^<i  he  in  the  right  claimed  by  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  so  fearful  was  he  of  the 

co«-» sequences  of  another  revolution  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  Mr.  Topham 

B^^»,uclerk  assured  me  he  had  heard  him  say  this  before  he  had  his  pension.      At 

**■«»<:*  ther  time  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Nothing  has  ever  offered,  that  has  made  it 

*^^«»»~th  my  while  to  consider  the  question  fully."     He,  however,  also  said  to  the 

s^»"»r^j;  gentleman,  talking  of  King  James  the  Second,  "  It  was  become  impossible 

f*>«~      iiim  to  reign  any  longer  in  this  country."     He  no  doubt  had  an  early  attach- 

■^''^»it  to  the  House  of  Stuart  :    but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as  his  reeison  strengthened. 

**^«ieed,  I  heard  him  once  say,  ''  that  after  the  death  of  a  violent  Whig,  with  whom 

^»^       used  to    contend  with   great 

emess,    he    felt    his    Toryism 

ch  abated."  *     1   suppose   he 

»*»«tant  Mr.  Walmsley. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 

^^^»~licr  periods  he  was  wont  often 

**>       exercise   both   his    pleasantry 

^*-»*«3   ingenuity    in    talking   Jaci>- 

■*  i  t-ism.     My   much    respected 

•■"i^nd.  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop 

***    i^>aHsbury,  lias  favoured  me  with 

^»»*r  following  admirable   instance 

■•~o»Ti   his   Lordship's    own    recol- 

■*^^~tions.     One  day,  when   dining 

^*-t     old  Mr.  Limglon's.  where  Miss 

**«*l)crts,  his  niece,  was  one  of  the 

*~*->»»ipany.  Johnson,  with  his  usual 

*^«*xnpla»:ent  attention   to  the  fair 

'^-^sc,  took  her  by    the  hand,  and 

^->J<i,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  yoti  are  a 

'     J  *».cobite."     Old    Mr.   Langton, 

^Vio,  though   a  high   and  steady 

^o»>',  was  attached  to  the  present 

■^•iya!  Family,  seemed   offended, 

■'•ici  asked  Johnson,    with    great 

^"i^rmth,  what   he  could  mean  by 

such   a   question    to   his 

■■Why,  Sir,   (said  John- 

I,)  I  meant  no  offence  to  your 

I   meant  her  a  great  com- 

'menl.    A  Jacobite,  Sir,  beheves 

"^    the  divine  right  of  Kings.    He 

IVT  to  the  Hebrides, " 


i 


Frvm  BB  menFi.<  rnrr  •  pHBUt  It  H.  Hamiitl 

KKEDERICK   THE    GRE.\T    16.   1712. 

(FREDERICK    II.    KING  OF   I'RUSSIA) 
Johnson  described  htj  pr<TM  «  "  poot  sliift. 

Cist  as  you  would  suppose  Volniro't  li"il'b'i\  .      _ 
as    been    his   amanuemii-"       Bui    »    a  fula.  J' 
recognised  Frederick's  powers  >ru1  cmee  deciuvcf  " 
"is  ihe  only  great  king  at  ptnnil." 
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that    believes  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings   beUeves  in  a  Divinity.     A  Jacobite  1 

beheves  in  the  divine  right  of  Bishops.     He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of^ 
Bishops  believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion.     Therefore,  Sir, 
Jacobite  is  neither  an  Atheist  nor  a  Deist.     That  cannot  be  said  of  a  Whig ;  foi 
Whiggism  is  a  negation  of  all  principled  * 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as  much  as  I  could  with  the  Professors  ii 
the  Universities,  and  with  the  clergy  ;   for  from  their  conversation  I  might  expectl^  ^t 
the  best  accounts  of  everything  in  whatever  country  I  should  be,  with  the  additionaT^^^ 
advantage  of  keeping  my  learning  alive. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  when  giving  me  advice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr.  Johnson^r  *]] 
did  not  dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures,  and  shows,  and  Arcadia^^^  ^ 
scenes.     He  was  of  Lord  Essex's  opinion,  who  advised  his  kinsman,  Roger  Earl  cc:::::^^ 
Rutland,  "  rather  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man,  than  five  mil^:;^^ 
to  see  a  fair  town."  t 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow  from  Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage   ^ 
and  railed  at  all  established  systems.     Johnson  :    "  There  is  nothing  surprising     ^^' 
this,  Sir.     He  wants  to  make  himself  conspicuous.     He  would  tumble  in  a  hogstr.  y 
as  long  as  you  looked  at  him  and  called  him  to  come  out.     But  let  him  alone,  new^^/ 
mind  him,  and  he'll  soon  give  it  over." 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained  that  there  was  no  distinction  betw^e/? 
virtue  and  vice.     Johnson  :    "  Why,  Sir,  if  the  fellow  does  not  think  as  he  speaib, 
he  is  lying  ;   and  I  see  not  what  honour  he  can  propose  to  himself  from  having  the 
character  of  a  liar.     But  if  he  does  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice,  why.  Sir,  when  he  leaves  our  houses  let  us  count  our  spoons." 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lor  A 
Hailes,  had  contributed  much  to  increase  my  high  opinion  of  Johnson,  on  accouii.*- 
of  his  writings,  long  before  I  attained  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  I,  i 
return,  had  informed  Johnson  of  Sir  Da\nd's  eminent  character  for  learning  an 
religion  ;  and  Johnson  was  so  much  pleased,  that  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings  hu— ^^ 
gave  him  for  his  toast.     I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very  frequent  correspondence  wit       \ 
Sir  David  ;  and  I  read  to  Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  following  passage  from  the  lettc 
which  I  had  last  received  from  him  : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have  obtained  the  friendship  of  Mrr 
Samuel  Johnson.     He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  writers  which  England  has  produc 
At  the  same  time,  I  envy  you  the  free  and  undisguised  converse  with  such  a 
May  I  beg  you  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  veneratic::!::^^^ 
which  I  entertain  for  the  author  of  the  Rambler  and  of  '  Rasselas '  ?       Let 
recommend  this  last  work  to  you  ;   with  the  Rambler  you  certainly  are  acquainte 
In  '  Rasselas  '  you  will  see  a  tender-hearted  operator,  who  probes  the  wound  oi 
to  heal  it.     Swift,  on  the  contrary,  mangles  human  nature.     He  cuts  and  slashi 
as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operation,  like  the  tyrant  who  said,  Ita  feri,  ui        se 
sentiat  emori^     Johnson  seemed  to  be  much  gratified  by  this  just  and  well-turr^ed 
compliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal  of  my  life,  full  and  unreserv'ed.         He 
said  it  would  be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yield  me  great  satisfaction  when     tie 

♦  He  used  to  tell,  with  great  humour,  from  my  relation  to  him,  the  following  little  story  0^  oj 
early  years,  which  was  literally  true  :   "  Boswell,  in  the  year  1745,  was  a  fine  boy,  wore  a  white  coclfaffe 
and  prayed  for  King  James,  till  one  of  his  uncles  (General  Cochran)  gave  him  a  shilling  on  condttfoD 
that  he  would  pray  for  King  George,  which  he  accordingly  did.     So  you  see  (says  Boswell)  that  W^igs 
of  all  ages  ate  made  the  same  wav." 

t  "  Letter  to  Rutland  on  Travel."  16mo.  1596. 
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particulars  were  faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncommonly  fortunate  in 
having  had  a  previous  coincidence  of  opinion  with  him  upon  this  subject,  for  I  had 
kept  such  a  journal  for  some  time  ;  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this 
to  tell  him,  and  to  receive  his  approbation.  He  counselled  me  to  keep  it  private, 
and  said  I  might  surely  have  a  friend  who  would  bum  it  in  case  of  my  death.  From 
this  habit  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so  many  anecdotes,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  afraid  I  put  into  my 
journal  too  many  little  incidents.  Johnson  :  "  There  is  nothing,  Sir,  too  little  for 
so  Uttle  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the  great 
-art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  possible." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened  to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck 

-even  with  the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave  him  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation, 

'that  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  when  I  complained  that  drinking  port  and  sitting 

lap  late  with  him  affected  my  nerves  for  some  time  after,  he  said,  ''  One  had  better 

tye  palsied  at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company  with  such  a  man." 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  tall  Sir  Thomas  Robinson*  sitting  with  Johnson. 
ir  Thomas  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  valued  himself  upon  three  things  : — upon 
ing  a  hero,  a  musician,  and  an  author.  Johnson  :  '*  Pretty  well,  Sir,  for  one  man. 
to  his  being  an  author,  I  have  not  looked  at  his  poetry  ;  but  his  prose  is  poor 
tuff.  He  writes  just  as  you  would  suppose  Voltaire's  footboy  to  do,  who  has  been 
amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  the  valet  might  have,  and  about  as  much  of 
he  colouring  of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by  transcribing  his  works."  When  I 
at  Femey,  I  repeated  this  to  Voltaire,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  somewhat  to 
Johnson,  whom  he,  in  affecting  the  English  mode  of  expression,  had  previously 
-crharacterized  as  "  a  superstitious  dog  ;  "  but  after  hearing  such  a  criticism  on 
I*rederic  the  Great,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  bad  terms,  he  exclaimed,  "  An  honest 
fellow !  " 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe  ;  for  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh  "  are  written  as  well  as  many  works  of  that  kind.  His  poetry,  for 
"tlie  style  of  which  he  himself  makes  a  frank  apology,  "  Jargonnant  un  Francois 
barhare^'*  though  fraught  with  pernicious  ravings  of  infidelity,  has,  in  many  places, 
great  animation,  and  in  some  a  pathetic  tenderness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to 
Johnson,  "  It  would  seem  then.  Sir,  that  much  less  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a 
King,  than  to  make  an  Author  ;   for  the  King  of  Prussia  is  confessedly  the  greatest 
King  now  in  Europe,  yet  you  think  he  makes  a  very  poor  figure  as  an  Author." 

Mr.  Levet  this  day  showed  me  Dr.  Johnson's  library,  which  was  contained  in  two 
garrets  over  his  Chambers,  where  Lintot,  son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  that 
name,  had  formerly  his  warehouse.  I  found  a  number  of  good  books,  but  very 
dusty  and  in  great  confusion.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  manuscript  leaves,  in 
Johnson's  own  handwriting,  which  I  beheld  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  supposing 
they  perhaps  might  contain  portions  of  the  Rambler,  or  of  ''  Rasselas."     I  observed 

*  [The  elder  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Rokeby  called  long  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  on  account  of  his 
weight,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  first  Lord  Grantham.     He  was  a  familiar 
^*^^ntance  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  by  him,  as  Hawkins  relates,  employed  as  a  mediator  with 
Johnson,  who,  on  his  first  visit  treated  him  very  indignantly.      It  was  on  his  request  for  an  epigram 
"^t  Lord  Chesterfield  made  the  distich — 

"  t/whke  my  subject  will  I  make  my  song. 
It  shall  be  witty  and  it  shan't  be  lotig," 

^^  to  whom  he  said  in  his  last  illness,  "  Ah,  Sir  Thomas,  it  will  be  sooner  over  with  me  than  it  would 
"^  Vrith  you,  for  I  am  dying  by  inches."  Lord  Chesterfield  was  verv  short.  Sir  Thomas  did  not  long 
^^^'^^e  his  witty  friend,  and  died  in  Xm.—Croker.] 
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an  apparatus  for  chymical  experiments,  of  which  Johnson  was  all  his  life  very 
fond. 

The  place  seemed  to  be  very  favourable  for  retirement  and  meditation.  Johnson 
told  me  that  he  went  up  thither  without  mentioning  it  to  his  servant  when  he  wanted 
to  study,  secure  from  interruption  ;  for  he  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was 
not  at  home  when  he  really  was.  * '  A  servant's  strict  regard  to  truth  (said  he) 
must  be  weakened  by  such  a  practice.  A  philosopher  may  know  that  it  is  merely 
a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  serv^ants  are  such  nice  distinguishers.  If  I  accustom 
a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  wd,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell  many 
lies  for  himself  ?  "  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  every  servant  of  any  degree  of 
inteUigence  understands  saying  his  master  is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the 
affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  as  customary  words,  intimating  that  his  master  wishes 
not  to  be  seen  ;   so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  effect  from  it. 

Mr.  Temple,  now  Vicar  of  St.  GluNias,  Cornwall,  who  had  been  my  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers  in  Farrar's-buildings,  at  the  bottom  of 
Inner  Temple-lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  upon  quitting  my  lodgings,  he  being 
to  return  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.*  I  found  them  particiilarly  convenient  for 
me,  as  they  were  so  near  Dr.  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dempster,  and  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell, 
who  happened  to  be  now  in  London,  supped  with  me  at  these  chambers.  Johnson  : 
"  Pity  is  not  natural  to  man.  Children  are  always  cruel.  Savages  are  alwa5rs 
cruel.  Pity  is  acquired  and  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  reason.  We  may 
have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a  creature  in  distress,  without  pity  ;  for  we  have 
not  pity  unless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When  I  am  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a 
friend,  and  finding  it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste,  if  I  happen  to  attend 
when  he  whips  his  horses,  I  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the  animals  are  put  to  pain» 
but  I  do  not  wish  him  to  desist.     No,  Sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive  on." 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller  of  Edinburgh,  had  for  some  time  ojjened 
a  shop  in  London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions  of  the  most  popular  English  books, 
in  defiance  of  the  supposed  common-law  right  of  Literary  Property,  Johnson, 
though  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  there  was  no  such  right,  was  at  this  time  very  angry 
that  the  booksellers  of  London,  for  whom  he  uniformly  professed  much  regard, 
should  suffer  from  an  invasion  of  what  they  had  ever  considered  to  be  secure  ;  and 
he  was  loud  and  violent  against  Mr.  Donaldson.  ''  He  is  a  fellow  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren;  for  notwithstanding  that  the  statute 
secures  only  fourteen  years  of  exclusive  right,  it  has  always  been  understood  by 
the  trade  that  he  who  buys  the  copyright  of  a  book  from  the  author  obtains  a  p)er- 
petual  property  ;  and  upon  that  belief,  numberless  bargains  are  made  to  transfer 
that  property  after  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  term.  Now  Donaldson,  I  say, 
takes  advantage  here  of  people  who  have  really  an  equitable  title  from  usage  ; 
and  if  we  consider  how  few  of  the  books,  of  which  they  buy  the  property,  succeed 
so  well  as  to  bring  profit,  wc  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  term  of  fourteen  years  is 
too  short  ;  it  should  be  sixty  years."  Dempster  :  ''  Donaldson,  Sir,  is  anxious  for 
the  encouragement  of  literature.  He  reduces  the  price  of  books,  so  that  poor 
students  may  buy  them."     Johnson  (laughing)  :    '*  Well,  Sir,  allowing  that  to  be 

♦  [William  Johnson  Temple,  LL.B.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Boswell  had  formed  an  intimacy — ' 
with  this  gentleman  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Temple's  sketch  of  Gray's  character,  adopte<^ — 
both  by  Alason  and  Temple,  has  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  For  some  particulars  of  hi 
preferment  and  works,  see  Mitford's  Gray,  p.  Hi.     He  died  Aug.  8,  1796. — Markland.\ 
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his  motive,  he  is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give 
to  tlic  poor," 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  great  question  concerning  Literary  Property 
came  lobe  ultimately  tried  before 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  this  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  the  very 
spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Donald- 
stin ,  Dr.  Johnson  was  zealous 
against  a  perpetuity;  but  he 
thought  that  the  term  of  e.xclusive 
right  of  authors  should  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  He  was  then 
for  granting  a  hundred  years. 
Tile  conversation  now  turned 
upon  Mr.  David  Hume's  style. 
Johnson:  '"  Why,  Sir,  his  style 
is  not  English ;  the  structure  of 
his  sentences  is  French.  Now 
the  French  structure  and  the  Eng- 
lish structure  may.  in  the  nature 
t*f  things,  be  equally  good.  But 
if  you  allow  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  established,  he  is  wrong. 
My  name  might  originally  have 
Wt-n  Nicholson,  as  well  as  John- 
son ;  but  were  you  to  call  me 
Nicholson  now,  you  would  call 
nif   vcr\-  absurdly." 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  in- 
«|ualily  of  mankind  was  at  this 
time  a  fashionable  topic.  It  gave 
rise  to  an  obser\-alion  by  Mr. 
Uernpster  that  the  advantages  of 
iorttine  and  rank  were  nothing  to  a  wise  man,  who  ought  to  value  only  merit. 
Jonssos  :  "  If  man  were  a  sa\'age.  living  in  the  woods  by  himself,  this  might  be 
true ;  but  in  civihzed  society  we  all  depend  wfxm  each  other,  and  our  happiness  is 
Vorj-  much  owing  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  Now,  Sir,  in  civihzed  society, 
^ttt-mal  advantages  make  us  more  respected.  .\  man  with  a  good  coat  upon  his 
"ick  meets  with  a  better  reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one.  Sir.  you  may 
^nalyic  this,  and  say  what  is  there  in  it  ?  But  that  will  a\-iiil  you  nothing,  (or  it  is 
^  pan  of  a  general  system.  Pound  St.  Paul's  Church  into  atoms,  and  consider  any 
^tn^le  atom  :  it  is.  to  be  sure,  good  for  nothing  ;  but,  put  all  these  atoms  together, 
'^d  you  have  St.  Paul's  Chnrch.  So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up  of 
"^*iiy  ingredients,  each  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be  ver\'  insignificant.  In  rivilized 
^^K:i«y.  personal  merit*  will  not  ser\*e  you  so  much  as  money  will.  Sir,  you  may 
"*iikf  the  experiment.  Go  into  the  street,  and  give  one  man  a  lecture  on  morality, 
*'*d  another  a  shilling,  and  see  which  will  respect  you  most.  If  you  wish  only  to 
**pport  nature.  Sir  William  Petty  fixes  your  allowance  at  ;f3  a  year  :  but  as  times 
*fgmuch  altered,  let  us  call  it  £6.  This  sum  will  fill  your  belly,  shelter  you  from 
ther,  and  even  get  you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supposing  it  to  be  made  of  good 
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bull's  hide.     Now,  Sir,  all  beyond  this  is  artificial,  and  is  desired  in  order  to  obtain 
a  greater  degree  of  respect  from  our  fellow-creatures.     And,  Sir,  if  £600  a  year 
procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and,  of  course,  more  happiness,  than  £%  a  year, 
the  same  proportion  will  hold  as  to  £6,000,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried. 
Perhaps  he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not  be  so  happy  as  he  who  has  a  small 
one  ;   but  that  must  proceed  from  other  causes  than  from  his  having  the  large 
fortune  :    for,  cceteris  paribus,  he  who  is  rich  in  a  civilized  society  must  be  happier 
than  he  who  is  poor;  as  riches,  if  properly  used,  (and  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  they  , 
are  not,)  must  be  productive  of  the  highest  advantages.     Money,  to  be  sure,  of  itself 
is  of  no  use  ;   for  its  only  use  is  to  part  with  it.     Rousseau,  and  all  those  who  deal 
in  paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish  desire  of  novelty.* — ^When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a  debate,  because  most  ingenious  things, 
that  is  to  say,  most  new  things,  could  be  said  upon  it.     Sir,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  you  may  not  muster  up  more  plausible  arguments,  than  those  which  are  urged 
against  wealth  and  other  external  advantages.     Why,  now,  there  is  stealing :  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  crime  ?     When  we  consider  by  what  unjust  methods  property 
has  been  often  acquired,  and  that  what  was  unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to  keep, 
where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  taking  the  property  of  another  from  him  ?     Besides, 
Sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use  that  many  people  make  of  their  property,  and 
how  much  better  use  the  thief  may  make  of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a  very  allowable 
practice.     Yet,  Sir,  the  experience  of  mankind  has  discovered  stealing  to  be  so 
very  bad  a  thing  that  they  make  no  scruple  to  hang  a  man  for  it.     When  I  was 
running  about  this  town,  a  very  poor  fellow,  I  was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advantages 
of  poverty ;  but   I  was,  at  the  same  time,  very  sorry  to  be  poor.     Sir,  all  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no  evil  show  it  to  be  evidently 
a  great  evil.     You  never  find  people  labouring  to  convince  you  that  you  may  live 
very  happily  upon  a  plentiful  fortune. — So  you  hear  people  talking  how  miserable 
a  king  must  be  ;   and  yet  they  all  wish  to  be  in  his  place." 

It  was  suggested  that  kings  must  be  unhappy,  because  they  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unreserved  society.  Johnson  :  "  That  is  an 
ill-founded  notion.  Being  a  king  does  not  exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great 
kings  have  always  been  social.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at  present, 
is  very  social.  Charles  the  Second,  the  last  king  of  England,  who  was  a  man  of 
parts,  was  social  ;    and  our  Henrys  and  Edwards  were  all  social." 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  intrinsic  merit  ought  to  make 
the  only  distinction  amongst  mankind  : — Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  mankind  have 
found  that  this  cannot  be.  How  shall  we  determine  the  proportion  of  intrinsic 
merit  ?  Were  that  to  be  the  only  distinction  amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon 
quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  all  distinctions  abolished,  the  strongest 
would  not  long  acquiesce,  but  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  superiority  by  their 
bodily  strength.  But,  Sir,  as  subordination  is  very  necessary  for  society,  and 
contentions  for  superiority  very  dangerous,  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  all  civiKied 
nations,  have  settled  it  upon  a  plain  invariable  principle.  A  man  is  bom  to  heredi- 
tary rank  ;  or  his  being  appointed  to  certain  offices,  gives  him  a  certain  rank. 
Subordination  tends  greatly  to  human  happiness.  Were  we  all  upon  an  equality, 
we  should  have  no  other  enjoyment  than  mere  animal  pleasure." 

I  said,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank  to  be  of  so  much  importance  in  civilised 
society,  that  if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine  with  the  first  duke  in  Englandt 

♦  [Johnson  told  Mr.  Burney  that  Goldsmith  said,  when  he  first  began  to  write,  he  detennincd  ^ 
commit  to  paper  nothing  but  what  was  new  ;  but  he  afterwards  found  that  what  was  new  was  generally 
false,  and  from  that  time  was  no  longer  solicitous  about  novelty.     B.] 
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ft  Ihe  first  man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should  hesitate  which  to  prefer. 
IN"  :  '"  To  be  sure,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it  were  never  to  be 
where  you  dined,  you  would  choose  rather  to  dine  with  the  first  man  of  genius  t 
gain  most  respect,  you  should  dine  with  the  first  duke  in  England.  For  nine 
in  ten  that  you  meet  with  would  have  a  higher  opinion  of  you  for  having  dined 
duke  ;  and  the  great  genius  himself  would  receive  you  better  because  you  had 
ith  the  grAt  duke." 

took  care  to  guard  himself  against  any  possible  suspicion  that  his  settled 
les  of  reference  for  rank  and  respect  for  wealth  were  at  all  owing  to  mean 
rested  motives  ;  for  he  asserted  his  own  independence  as  a  literary  man. 
lan  [said  he)  who  ever  lived  by  literature,  has  lived  more  independently 
have  done."  He  said  he  had  taken  longer  time  than  he  needed  to  have  done 
tposing  his  Diction- 
^e  received  our  com- 
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in  such  a  situation  that  he  is  not  much  tempted  to  deviate  from  what  is 
right ;  and  as  every  man  prefers  virtue,  when  there  is  not  some  strong  incitement 
to  transgress  its  precepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doing  nothing  wrong.  But  if 
such  a  man  stood  in  need  of  money,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him ;  and  I 
should  certainly  not  trust  him  with  young  ladies,  for  there  is  always  temptation. 
Hume,  and  other  scepticp.1  innovators,  are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify  themselves  at 
any  expense.  Truth  wiU  not  afford  sufficient  food  to  their  vanity  ;  so  they  have 
betaken  themselves  to  error.  Truth,  Sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  3deld  such  people  no 
more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the  bull.  If  I  could  have  allowed  myself 
to  gratify  my  vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  what  fame  might  I  have  acquired. 
Every  thing  which  Hume  has  advanced  against  Christianity  had  passed  through 
my  mind  long  before  he  wrote.  Always  remember  this,  that  after  a  system  is  well 
settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few  partial  objections  ought  not  to  shake  it.  The 
human  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot  take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that 
there  may  be  objections  raised  against  any  thing.  There  are  objections  against  a 
plenum,  and  objections  against  a  vacuum  :  yet  one  Qf  them  must  certainly  be  true." 

I  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against  the  belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  them  are  mistaken,  or  speak  falsely, 
than  that  the  miracles  should  be  true.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  the  great  diflSculty 
of  proving  miracles  should  make  us  very  cautious  in  believing  them.  But  let  us 
consider  ;  although  God  has  made  Nature  to  operate  by  certain  fixed  laws,  yet  it 
is  not  imreasonable  to  think  that  he  may  suspend  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish 
a  system  highly  advantageous  to  mankind.  Now  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  most 
beneficial  system,  as  it  gives  us  light  and  certainty  where  we  were  before  in  darkness 
and  doubt.  The  miracles  which  prove  it  are  attested  by  men  who  had  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  told  that  they  should  suffer  persecu- 
tion, and  did  actually  lay  down  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
which  they  asserted.  Indeed,  for  some  centuries  the  heathens  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  the  miracles  ;  but  said  they  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits.  This 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight.  Then,  Sir,  when  we  take  the  proofs  derived  from 
the  prophecies  which  have  been  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we  have  most  satisfactory 
•evidence.  Supposing  a  miracle  possible,  as  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  we  have  as  strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in  support  of  Christianity* 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits." 

At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in  a  private  room  at  the  Turk's  HeaA 
'^  Coffee  House,  in  the  Strand.     "  I  encourage  this  house  (said  he  ;)  for  the  mistress 
of  it  is  a  good,  civil  woman,  and  has  not  much  business." 

'*  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  people  ;    because,  in  the  first  place,  ^ 
don't  like  to  think  myself  growing  old.     In  the  next  place,  young  acquaintaBC«s 
must  last  longest,  if  they  do  last ;   and  then,  Sir,  young  men  have  more  virtue  tbal^ 
old  men  ;   they  have  more  generous  sentiments  in  every  respect.     I  love  the  y^^, 
dogs  of  this  age,  they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  knowledge  of  life  than  we  ^^^' 
but  then  the  dogs  are  not  so  good  scholars.     Sir,  in  my  early  years  I  read  very  b^ 
It  is  a  sad  reflection,  but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen  as  I  ^ 
now.      My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so  good  ;    but,  I  had  all  the  facts- 
emember  very  well,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old  gentleman  said  to  me,  *  Yoiiflf 
man,  ply  your  book  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge  ;   for  ^^^ 
years  come  unto  you,  you  will  find  that  poring  upon  books  will  be  but  an  irte^^ 
task.'  " 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by  himself  in  plain  w6rds,  sufficiently  confinBJ 
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I  have  already  advanced  upon  the  disputed  question  as  to  his  application.  It 
reconciles  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  his  way  of  talking  upon  it  at  different  times  ; 
and  shows  that  idleness  and  reading  iiard  were  with  him  relative  terms,  the  import 
of  which,  as  used  by  him,  must  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  witli 
what  scholars  of  different  degrees  of 
ardour  and  assiduity  have  been 
known  to  do.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  now  talking  spon- 
taneotisly,  and  expressing  his  genuine 
sentiments  ;  whereas  at  other  times 
he  might  be  induced,  from  his  spirit 
of  contradiction,  or  more  properly 
from  his  love  of  argumentative  con- 
test, to  speak  lightly  of  his  own 
application  to  study.  It  is  pleasing 
to  consider  that  the  old  gentleman's 
gloomy  prophecy  as  to  the  irksome- 
ness  of  books  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  is  too  often  fulfilled,  was 
so  far  from  being  verified  in  Johnson 
that  his  ardour  for  literature  never 
failed,  and  his  last  writings  had 
more  ease  and  vivacity  tlian  any  of 
his  earlier  productions. 

Hk   mentioned   to  me   now,   for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  been  dis- 
tressed by  melancholy,  and  for  that 
reason  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
study  and  meditation  to    the    dis- 
sipating   variety    of    life.     Against 
melancholy    he    recommended  con- 
stant occupation  of  mind,  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking, 
md  especially  to  shun  drinking  at  night.     He  said  melancholy  people  were  apt  to 
fly  to  intemperance  for  relief,  but  that  it  sunk  them  much  deeper  in  misery.     He 
ob5er\-ed  that  labouring  men  who  work  hard,  ajid  live  sparingly,  are  seldom  or  never 
troubled  with  low  spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  subordination  of  rank.  "  Sir,  I 
*(«i]d  no  more  deprive  a  nobleman  of  liis  respect,  than  of  his  money.  I  consider 
"iJ'seU  as  acting  a  part  in  the  great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I  would 
lisve  them  to  do  to  me.  I  would  beha\'e  to  a  nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he  would 
''*'iave  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman,  and  he  Sam.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs. 
aacaulay  *  in  this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  day  when  I  was  at  her  house  I  put 
""  a  very  grave  coimtenance,  and  said  to  her,  '  Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert 
j^  your  way  of  thinking.  I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
|™>(ing ;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestionable  proof,  Madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest 
^f*  K  A  very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  feiow-citizen.  your  footman  ;  I  desire 
""t  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.'     I  thus.  Sir,  showed  her 

This  one  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  the  same  personage  who  alterwarils  made  herself  so  much  known 
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the  absurdity  of  the  leveUing  doctrine.  She  has  never  Uked  me  since.  Sir,  your 
levellers  wish  to  levd:  down  as  far  as  themselves  ;  but  they  cannot  bear  levelling 
up  to  themselves.  They  would  all  have  some  people  under  them ;  why  not  then 
have  some  people  above  them  ?  "  I  mentioned  a  certain  author  who  disgusted 
me  by  his  forwardness,  and  by  showing  no  deference  to  noblenien  into  whose  com- 
pany he  was  admitted.  Johnson  :  "  Suppose  a  shoemaker  should  claim  an 
equality  with  him,  as  he  does  with  a  lord,  how  he  would  stare.  '  Why,  Sir,  do  you 
stare  ?  (says  the  shoemaker) ;  I  do  great  service  to  society.  'Tis  tnie,  I  am  paid 
for  doing  it ;  but  so  are  you.  Sir  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  better  paid  than  I  am, 
for  doing  something  not  so  necessary.  For  mankind  could  do  better  without  your 
books  than  without  my  shoes.'  Thus,  Sir,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
precedence,  were  there  no  fixed  invariable  rules  for  the  distinction  of  rank,  which 
creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  accidental." 

He  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Wart  on  was  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,"  a  very  pleasing  book.  I  wondered  that  he  delayed 
so  long  to  give  us  the  continuation  of  it.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I*  suppose  he  finds 
himself  a  little  disappointed,  in  not  having  been  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  be 
of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope." 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the  concluding  volume  in  which,  to  use  a 
parliamentary  expression,  he  has  explained,  so  as  not  to  appear  quite  so  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  concerning  Pope,  as  was  at  first  thought ;  and  we  must 
all  agree  that  his  work  is  a  most  valuable  accession  to  English  literature. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  he 
is  a  man  of  good  parts,  but  being  originally  poor,  he  has  got  a  love  of  mean  company 
and  low  jocularity  ;  a  very^bad  thing,  Sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  as  to  talk  is  good. 
But  you  ought  no  more  to  think  it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are  to  think  it 
enough  if  you  talk.  You  may  laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk  ;  and  surely  every 
way  of  talking  that  is  practised  cannot  be  esteemed."* 

I  spoke  of  a  Sir  James  Macdonald  as  a  young  man  of  most  distinguished  merit, 
who  united  the  highest  reputation  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  with  the  patriarchal  spirit 
of  a  great  Highland  Chieftain.      I  mentioned  that  Sir  James  had  said  to  me  that 
he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  though  at  the  - 
same  time  it  was  mixed  with  some  degree  of  terror.     Johnson  :    "  Sir,  if  he  were^ 
to  be  acquainted  with  me  it  might  lessen  both. "I 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to  talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^ 
to  visit  which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  then  appeared  to  me  a  very  romantic  fancy.   ^ 
which  I  little  thought  would  be  afterwards  realized.     He  told  me  that  his  lather  hacz^ 
put  Martin's  account  of  those  islands  into  his  hands  when  he  was  very  young, 
that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it ;    that  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  St 


Kilda  man's  notion,  that  the  high  church  of  Glasgow  had  been  hollowed  out  of  s^ 
rock  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  old  Mr.  Johnson  had  directed  his  attention.  H 
said  he  would  go  to  the  Hebrides  with  me,  when  I  returned  from  my  travels,  unles^= 
some  very  good  companion  should  offer  when  I  was  absent,  which  he  did  not  thin  -^m 
probable  :  adding,  "  There  are  few  people  whom  I  take  so  much  to  as  to  you 
And  when  I  talked  of  my  leaving  England,  he  said  with  a  very  affectionate  ai 
"  My  dear  Boswell,  I  should  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I  think  we  were  not 

♦  Croker  suggests  that  Murphy  or  Joseph  Warton  was  meant,  and  the  latter  because  he  was  fonc 
low  company.     The  Quarterly  Review  (1831),  however,  suggests  Smollett. 

I  [A  young  baronet  of  great  promise  whom  Mr.  Boswell  called  the  Marcellus  of  Scotland.  He  di< 
Rome  in  1766.] 
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meet  again."  I  cannot  too  often  remind  my  readers  that  although  such  instances 
o(  liis  kindness  are  doubtless  very  flattering  to  me.  yet  I  hope  my  recording  them 
Mill  be  ascribed  to  a  better  motive  than  to  vanity ,  for  they  afford  unquestionable 
e«dence  of  his  tenderness  and  complacency,  which  some,  while  they  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  his  great  powers,  have  been  so  strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I 
•supported  a  different  opinion,  from  which  I  have  never  yet  varied,  that  a  man  is 
liappit^r  :  and  I  enlarged  upon  the  anxiety  and  sufferings  which  are  endured  at 
school.  JoHSSOX  :  "  Ah  !  Sir,  a  boy's  being  flogged  is  not  so  severe  as  a  man's 
lna\'ing  the  hiss  of  the  world  against  him.  Men  have  a  sohcitude  about  fame  ;  and 
thv  greater  share  they  have  of  it  the  more  afraid  they  are  of  losing  it."  I  silently 
ij.sked  myself,  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  great  S.^muel  Johxson  really  entertains  any 
3»ich  apprehension,  and  is  not  confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  established  upon  a 
f*Dundation  never  to  be  shaken  ?  " 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  "  as  a  man  of  worth, 
,1  scholar,  and  a  wit." — "  I  have  (said  he)  never  heard  of  him,  except  from  you  ; 
t>iJt  let  him  know  my  opinion  of  him  ;  for  as  he  does  not  show  himself  much  in  the 
v^orld,  he  should  have  the  praise  of  the  few  who  hear  of  him." 


.ALEX.^XnER   popi: 
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On  Tuesday,  July  26,  I  found  Mr.  Johnson  alone.     It  was  a  very  wet  day, 
I  again  complained  of  the  disagreeable  effects  of  such  weather.     Johnson  :    " 
this  is  all  imagination,  which  physicians  encourage  ;   for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  fish 
lives  in  water  ;  so  that  if  the  atmosphere  press  heavy  from  above,  there  is  an  equal 
resistance  from  below.     To  be  sure,  bad  weather  is  hard  upon  people  who  are 
obUged  to  be  abroad  ;  and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in  the  open  air  in  bad  weather, 
•  as  in  good  :  but.  Sir,  a  smith  or  a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within  doors,  will  surely  do 
as  much  in  rainy  weather  as  in  fair.     Some  very  delicate  frames,  indeed,  may  be 
affected  bv  wet  weather ;    but  not  common  constitutions." 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children  ;  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  wa-s 
best  to  teach  them  first.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  no  matter  what  you  teach  ther»^ 
first,  any  more  than  what  leg  you  shall  put  into  your  breeches  first.  Sir,  you  m< 
stand  disputing  which  is  best  to  put  in  first,  but  in  the  meantime  your  breech  i 
bare.  Sir,  while  you  are  considering  which  of  two  things  you  should  teach  yo\ 
child  first,  another  boy  has  learnt  them  both." 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  supped  in  private  at  the  Turk's  Head  Cofi^^ 
House.  Johnson  :  "  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation  than  he  deserves,  tti^ 
excellence  is  strong  sense ;  for  his  humour,  though  very  well,  is  not  remarkably 
good.  I  doubt  whether  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  be  his  ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and 
is  much  above  his  usual  manner."  * 

"  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the  poet  about  him  as  most  writers.     EveX^ 
thing  appeared  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his  favourite  pursuit.     He  could  n,* 
have  viewed  those  two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye." 

''  Has  not a  great  deal  of  wit.  Sir  ?  "t  Johnson  :   "  I  do  not  think  so, 

He  is,  indeed,  continually  attempting  wit,  but  he  fails.  And  I  have  no  more  pleasiaxe 
in  hearing  a  man  attempting  wit  and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a  man  trying  to  le3p 
over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it." 

He  laughed  heartily  when  T  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  which  Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.     "  Why,  Sir, 
Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull  ;    but  it  must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  become  what  we  now  see  him.     Such  an  excess  of  stupidity,  Sir,  is  not  in  Nature.' 
— "  So  (said  he),  I  allowed  him  all  his  own  merit." 

•  This  opinion  was  given  by  him  more  at  large  at  a  subsequent  period.     See  "  Journal  of  a  Toot 
to  the  Hebrides."  3d  edit.  p.  32. 
f  [Edmund  Burke.] 
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He    now    added, 
''Slieridan    cunnut 
bea^r     me.       1    bring 
his    declamation  to  a 
point:.      I  ask  him  a 
il  a.  i  n    qnestio  n, 
\X'hat  do  you  mean 
t»    teach  ? '     Besides. 
Sir,      what    influena- 
C.IIX        Mr.     Sheridan 
have    upon    the  lan- 
guage  of   this   great 
country,  by  his  nar- 
row.- exertions  ?    Sir, 
it     is    burning  a  far- 
thi  ng    candle    at 
I>over  to  show  liglit 
U  Calais." 

Talking  o'f  a 
young  man*  who 
was  uneasy  from 
thinking  that  he 
s  very  deficient 
1  earning  and 
knoivledgc,  he  said, 
A      man     has     no 


,..f,avi«i  hy  H.  IjK, 


THE   STRAND 
!  west  end  ol  St.  Mary'i  Chinch. 


'tason    to    complain  sii 

*"ho   holds  a  middle 

P|*Ce,  and  has  many  below  him  ;   and  perhaps  he  has  not  six  of  his  years  above 

^m  ; — perhaps   not  one.      Though   he  may    not    know  any  thing  perfectly,   the 

gcnetal  mass  of  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  is  considerable.     Time  will  do  for 

"*tt\  all  that  is  wanting." 

Tlic  conversation  then  took  a  philosophical  turn.  Johnson  :  "  Himian 
'^''perience.  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theoiy,  is  the  greatest  test  of  truth.  A 
System,  butit  upon  the  discoveries  of  a  great  many  minds,  is  always  of  more  strength 
Y'*n  what  is  produced  by  the  mere  workings  of  any  one  mind,  which,  of  itself,  can 

^  little.  There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world  that  would  not  be  a  prodigious 
^•(ort  were  it  wrought  out  entirely  bv  a  single  mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior 
*^^"estigators.  The  French  writers  are  superficial,  because  they  are  not  scholars, 
^^d  so  proceed  upon  the  mere  power  of  their  own  minds  ;  and  we  see  how  very  little 
P**Wer  they  have." 

*'  As  to  the  Christian  religion.  Sir,  besides  the  strong  evidence  which  we  have  for 
'*'  there  is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been 
*-"^t»vinccd  of  its  truth,  after  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question.  Grolius  was 
***  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  and  he  was 
^**\-inc(!d.     Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had 

^"^  bias  to  the  side  of  rehgion.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to 

"*  a  very  firm  behever."t 
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He  this  evening  again  recommended  to  me  to  perambulate  Spain.*  I  said  it 
would  amuse  him  to  get  a  letter  from  me  dated  at  Salamanca.  Johnson  :  "  I 
love  the  University  of  Salamanca  ;  for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  their  conquering  America,  the  University  of  Salamanca  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful."  He  spoke  this  with  great  emotion,  and  with  that 
generous  warmth  which  dictated  the  lines  in  his  "  London,"  against  Spanish 
encroachments. 
y  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Derrick  as  but  a  poor  writer.  Johnson  : 
*'  To  be  sure.  Sir,  he  is  :  but  you  are  to  consider  that  his  being  a  literary  man  has  got 
for  him  all  that  he  has.  It  has  made  him  King  of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  for  himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer.  Had  he  not  been  a  writer  he  must  have 
been  sweeping  the  crossings  in  the  streets,  and  asking  halfpence  from  everybody 
that  passed." 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the 
ways  of  London,  and  showed  me  the  town  in  all  its  variety  of  departments,  both 
literary  and  sportive,  the  particulars  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to  put  in 
writing,  it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period,  said  of  him 
both  as  a  writer  and  an  editor  :  "  Sir,  I  have  often  said  that  if  Derrick's  letters  had 
been  written  by  one  of  a  more  established  name,  they  would  have  been  thought 
very  pretty  letters."  t  And,  *'  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations  to  gather 
materials  for  his  life  ;   and  I  believe  he  got  all  that  I  myself  should  have  got."  J 

Poor  Derrick  !  I  remember  him  with  kindness.  Yet  I  cannot  withhold  from 
my  readers  a  pleasant  humorous  sally  which  could  not  have  hurt  him  had  he  been 
aUve,  and  now  is  perfectly  harmless.  In  his  collection  of  poems,  there  is  one  upon 
entering  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  his  native  city,  after  a  long  absence.  It  begins 
thus  : 

"  Eblana  !    much  loved  city,  hail  ! 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day." 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  being  "  numbered  with  forgotten  dead," 
there  is  the  following  stanza  : 

"  Unless  my  lines  protract  my  fame, 

And  those  who  chance  to  read  them,  cry, 
I  knew  him  !    Derrick  was  his  name, 
In  yonder  tomb  his  ashes  lie  !  " 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mr.  John  Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful 
and  pathetic  tragedy  of  "  Douglas  "  : 

"  Unless  my  deeds  protract  my  fame. 
And  he  who  passes  sadly  sings. 
I  knew  him  I    Derrick  was  his  name, 
On  yonder  tree  his  carcass  swings/" 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and  ingenious  author  of  these  burlesque  lines 
will  recollect  them  ;  for  they  were  produced  extempore  one  evening  while  he  and  I 
were  walking  together  in  the  dining-room  at  Eglington  Castle,  in  1760,  and  I  have 
never  mentioned  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  honour  Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind. 
One  night,  when  Floyd,§  another  poor  author,  was  wandering  about  the  streets  in 

♦  I  fully  intended  to  have  followed  advice  of  such  weight  ;  but  having  stayed  much  longer  both  in  ^ 
Germany  and  Italy  than  I  proposed  to  do,  and  having  also  visited  Corsica,  I  found  that  I  had  exceeded  ^ 
the  time  allowed  me  bv  my  father,  and  hastened  to  France  in  my  way  homewards. 

t  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  104. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  142. 

§  He  published  a  biographical  work,  containing  an  account  of  eminent  >\Titers,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
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moved  smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames.  It  was  a  very  fine  day.  We  were 
entertained  with  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  ships  that  were  lying  at 
anchor,  and  with  the  beautiful  country  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  success  which  those  called  Methodists* 
have.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their  expressing  themselves  in  a  plain  and 
familiar  manner  which  is  the  only  way  to  do  good  to  the  common  people,  and  which 
clergymen  of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a  principle  of  duty,  when  it  is 
suited  to  their  congregation  ;  a  practice  for  which  they  will  be  praised  by  men  of 
sense.  To  insist  against  drunkenness  as  a  crime  because  it  debases  reason,  the 
noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  common  people  ;  but  to  tell 
them  that  they  may  die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  show  them  how  dreadful  that 
would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when  your  Scotch  clergy 
give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion  will  soon  decay  in  that  country."  Let  this 
observation,  as  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever  remembered. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with  Johnson  at  Greenwich,  which  he 
celebrates  in  his  "  London  "  as  a  favourite  scene.  I  had  the  poem  in  my  pocket, 
and  read  the  hues  aloud  with  enthusiasm  : 

"  On  Thames's  banks  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
WTiere  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood : 
Pleas'd  with  the  seat  which  gave  Eliza  birth. 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth." 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  too  magnificent  for 
a  place  of  charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much  detached  to  make  one.  great 
whole. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet ;  and  observed  that  he  was  the  fiist 
who  complimented  a  lady  by  ascribing  to  her  the  different  perfections  of  the  heathen 
goddesses  ;  t  but  that  Johnstone  J  improved  upon  this  by  making  his  lady,  at  the 
same  time,  free  from  their  defects. 

He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan's  elegant  verses  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  '*Nymjdia 

*  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religion  (the  most  important,  surely,  that  conoerns  the 
human  mind)  know  that  the  appellation  of  Methodists  was  first  given  to  a  society  of  students  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who,  about  the  year  1730,  were  distinguished  by  an  earnest  and  meikodicai 
attention  to  devout  exercises.  This  disposition  of  mind  is  not  a  novelty,  or  peculiar  to  any  sect,  bnt 
has  been,  and  still  may  be  found,  in  many  Christians  of  every  denomination.  Johnson  himself  was. 
in  a  dignified  manner,  a  Methodist.  In  his  Rambler,  No.  1 10,  he  mentions  with  respect  *'  the  whole  disci- 
pline of  regulated  piety  ;  "  and  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations  "  many  instances  occur  of  his  anxious 
examination  into  his  spiritual  state.  That  this  religious  earnestness,  and  in  particular  an  observation 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  sometimes  degenerated  into  folly,  and  sometimes  been  counter- 
feited for  base  purposes,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  fair  to  decry  it  when  genuine.  The 
principal  argument  in  reason  and  good  sense  against  Methodism  is,  that  it  tends  to  debase  hiunan 
nature,  and  prevent  the  generous  exertions  of  goodness,  by  an  unworthy  supposition  that  God  will  pay 
no  regard  to  them  ;  although  it  is  positively  said  in  the  Scriptures  that  "  he  will  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  But  I  am  hapj:>y  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  those  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  ridicule,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  tenets  ;  and  this  I  can  do  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  one  of  their  best  apologists,  Mr.  Milner,  who  thus  expresses  their  doctrine  upon  this  subject :  **  Justi- 
fied by  faith,  renewed  in  his  faculties,  and  constrained  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  the  beUever  moves  in  the 
sphere  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  all  his  duties  flow  more  or  less  from  this  principle.  And  though 
they  are  accumulating  for  him  in  heaven  a  treasure  of  bliss  proportioned  to  his  faithfulness  and  activity,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  principles  to  feel  the  force  of  this  consideration,  yet  love  itself  sweetens 
every  duty  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  absurdity  in  his  feeling  the  love  of  God  as  the  grand 
commanding  principle  of  his  life."  Essays  on  several  religious  Subjects,  etc.,  by  Joseph  Milner,  A.M., 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  K inqston-upon-H ull ,  1789,  p.  11. 

f  [Epigram.  Lib.  ii.  "  In  Elizabeth.  Anglia?  Keg." — I  suspect  that  the  author's  memory  here  deceived 
him,  and  that  Johnson  said.  "  the  first  modern  poet  ;  "  for  there  is  a  well-known  Epigram  in  the 
"  Anthologia,"  containing  this  kind  of  eulogy.     M.] 

X  [Arthur  Johnstone  (b.  1587,  d.  1641).  born  near  Aberdeen  and  died  at  Oxford.  He  was  an 
elegant  Latin  poet,  his  chief  works  arc  a  volume  of  epigrams  and  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.] 
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brilliant  world,  who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening 
in  the  country,  observed,  "  This  may  be  very  well ;  but  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the 
smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the  playhouse." 

We  stayed  so  long  at  Greenwich,  that  our  sail  up  the  river,  in  our  return  to 
London,  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the  morning  ;  for  the  night  air  was  so 
cold  that  it  made  me  shiver.  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  it  from  having  sat  up  all  the 
night  before,  recollecting  and  writing  in  my  Journal  what  I  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  ;  an  exertion,  which,  during  the  first  part  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Johnson,  I  frequently  made.  I  remember  having  sat  up  four  nights  in  one 
week  without  being  much  incommoded  in  the  day  time. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded 
me,  as  if  my  shivering  had  been  a  paltry  effeminacy,  saying,  "  Why  do  you  shiver  ?  " 
Sir  William  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  told  me  that  when  he  complained  of  a  headache 
in  the  post-chaise,  as  they  were  travelling  together  to  Scotland,  Johnson  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner  :  "  At  your  age.  Sir,  I  had  no  headache."  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  allowance  for  sensations  in  others  which  we  ourselves  have  not  at  the  time. 
We  must  all  have  experienced  how  very  differently  we  are  affected  by  the  complaints 
of  our  neighbours,  when  we  are  well  and  when  we  are  ill.  In  full  health,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  suffer  much  ;  so  faint  is  the  image  of  pain  upon  our 
imagination  :  when  softened  by  sickness,  we  readily  sympathize  with  the  sufferings 
of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee  House  very  socially.  He  was 
pleased  to  Usten  to  a  particular  account  which  I  gave  him  of  my  family,  and  of  its 
hereditary  estate,  as  to  the  extent  and  population  of  which  he  asked  questions,  and 
made  calculations  ;  recommending,  at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the 
tenantry,  as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor  was  placed  by  Providence.  He  took 
delight  in  hearing  my  description  of  the  romantic  seat  of  my  ancestors.  "  I  must 
be  there,  Sir  (said  he),  and  we  will  live  in  the  old  castle  ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  room 
in  it  remaining,  we  will  build  one."  I  was  highly  flattered,  but  could  scarcely 
indulge  a  hope  that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be  honoured  by  his  presence,  and 
celebrated  by  a  description,  as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands." 

After  he  had  again  talked  of  my  setting  out  for  Holland,  he  said,  "  I  must  see  thee 
out  of  England  ;  I  will  accompany  you  to  Harwich."  I  could  not  find  words  to 
express  what  I  felt  upon  this  unexpected  and  very  great  mark  of  his  affectionate 
regard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  31,  I  told  him  I  had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  where  I  had  heard  a  woman  preach.  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
a  woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well ; 
but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

On  Tuesday,  August  2  (the  day  of  my  departure  from  London  having  been  fixed 
for  the  5th),  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  honour  to  pass  a  part  of  the  morning  with  m 
at  my  chambers.      He  said  that  ''  he  always  felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing." 
observed  that  it  was  strange  to  think  that  the  most  indolent  man  in  Britain  h 
written  the  most  laborious  work,  "  The  English  Dictionary." 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication,  by  a  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  e^c 


Ufe,  inherits,  with  the  beautiful  family  domain,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that  love  of  literature,  wW:^^^ 
distinguished  his  venerable  grandfather,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  one  day  observed  to  me,  oC  -j, 
Johnson,  in  a  felicity  of  phrase,  "  There  is  a  blunt  dignity  about  him  on  every  occasion." 

[Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming  died  of  an  apoplectic  lit,  while  conversing  at   the  Admiralty  with 
Howick.  May  19.  1806.     M.] 
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period  vi  life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  hurt  him.     Johnson  :   "  No,  Sir. 
not  much.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  at  an  election." 

1  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a  privileged  man,  and  was  carried  by  him 
in  the  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Williams,*  whom,  though  under  the  misfortune 
of  ha%'ing  lost  her  sight,  I  found  to  be  agreeable  in  conversation,  for  she  had  a  variety 
of  literature,  and  e.vpresaed  herself  well ;  but  her  peculiar  value  was  the  intimacy 
in  which  she  had  long  lived  with  Jolmson,  by  which  she  was  acquainted  with  his 
labits,  and  knew  how  to  lead  him  on  to  talk- 
After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called  his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow 
paved  court  in  the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed  by  some  trees.  There  we  saun- 
tered a  considerable  time,  and  I  complained  to  him  that  my  love  of  London  and 
«f  his  company  was  such,  that  I  shrunk  almost  from  the  thought  of  going  away 
even  to  travel,  which  is  generally  so  much  desired  by  young  men.     He  roused  me 

*  [In  a  paper  already  relerred  to    (sec  pagE  42).   a  lady  who  appears  to  have  bfva  vMl  acquainted 
kvirh  Mrs.  Williains  thus  speaks  of  her: — 

■"  Mrs.  Williams  was  a  person  entremely  inleresting.  She  hail  an  uncommon  Tirmness  ol  mind,  a 
ttoundlcs  eiiriosity,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  atrong  judgment.  She  hail  various  powers  oi  pleasing. 
1-lcf  personal  afflielioos  and  slender  jotiune  she  seemed  to  (orget.  when  she  had  the  power  of  doing  an 
m<:t.  cl  kindness  :  she  was  social,  cheerful,  and  active,  in  a  state  of  l>ody  that  was  truly  deplorable.  Her 
rf^ajd  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  formed  with  such  strength  of  judgment  and  firm  esteem,  that  her  voice  never 
hcTsi  fated  when  she  repeated  his  maxims,  or  recited  his  good  deeds  ;   though  upon  many  other  occasions 


it  of  sight  had  led  her  to  make  so  much  use  of  her 
* '  Mrs.  Williams  was  blind  before  she  was 
^Kzquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson. — She  had  manv  re- 
*«>»xrCTs,  though  none  very  great.  With  the 'Xliss 
"V^-j  1  Itinsons  she  generally  passed  a  part  of  the  year. 
^*»«i  received  from  them  presents, and  Ironi  the  lirat 
■**"tio  died, alegacyofclotnesand  money,  Thelastof 
^•^^na,  Mrs.  Jane,  left  her  an  annual  rent ;  but  from 
*  ^"^  biuudering  manner  of  the  will,  I  (ear  she  never 
'^^■^fxd  the  benefit  of  it.  That  lady  lell  money  to 
^^^<=t  an  hospital  (or  ancient  maids :  but  the  num- 
'^^^■^  ^hchad  allotted  being  too  great  for  the  dona- 
*-■*>«»  .  the  Doctor  {Johnson]  said  it  would  be  better 
***  «:!icpunge  the  word  maintain  and  put  in  to 
^.5**"»>j  such  a  number  ol  old  maids.  They  asked 
.  *■*»  ,  what  name  should  be  given  it.  He  replied. 
"J— ^t  It  be  .called  Jenny's  Whim '—the  name 
^*        ^  well-known   tavern  near  Chelsea,  in  former 

""  Ladv  Phillips  made  her  a  small  annual 
**"*>T»fance]  and  some  other  Welsli  ladies,  to  all  ol 
"J"  ■»«*«Ji  she  was  related.  Mrs.  Montagu,  on  the 
^•^^*li  of  Mr.  Montagu,  settled  upon  her  [by  deed] 
•■*•*   pounds  per  annmn.— As  near  as  I  can  calcu. 


o  aSect  her  speech. 


Wlcr 


Mrs.  Williams  had  about  thirty-five  or  forty 


l^**"*»-«!i  a  year.     The  furniture  she  used  [injher 

^T*W  T  tment  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house]  was  her  own  ; 

j^  ejtpenscs  were  small,  tea  and  bread  and  butter 

.  **"S  at  least   hall  of   her   nourishment.     Sonie- 

'Wn*?s  ,he  had  a  survant  oi  charwoman  to  do  the 

"■'•"■  offices  o(  the  house ;    but  she  was   herself 

*'^*^' V*.  am!  mduatrious.     I  have  frequently  seen  her 

**    ^Wcrk-      t'pon  remarking  one  day  her  facility 

'^•povingabont  the  house,  searching  into  drawers, 

.  ~^    finding   books,  without    Ihc  help    of    sight, 

tu*'*"''^  me  (said   she),  persons  who  cannot   do 

^P^  common  offices  without   sight  did  but  little 

_  ntle   tiicv  etvjovcd  that   blessing.' — Scanty   cir- 

""nstaaccB,    bad     health,    and      blindness,     are 

'^*ly  a  sufficient  apology    for  her  being    some- 

^^s   impatient  :    her    natural    disposition    was 


"^*^.  Inendly.  and  l> 


Was  eldest  brolh^r  of  t.on1  Eldou.     In  ITSS  he 
wax  made  a  judge  and  privy-eounrlllur.  uid  was 

'    '     ■      -  members  nl  the  Literary  Club. 
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by  manly  and  spirited  conversation.  He  advised  me,  when  settled  in  any  place 
abroad,  to  study  with  an  eagerness  after  knowledge,  and  to  apply  to  Greek  an 
hour  every  day  ;  and  when  I  was  moving  about  to  read  dihgently  the  great  book 
of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3,  we  had  our  last  social  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head 
Coffee  House,  before  my  setting  out  for  foreign  parts.  I  had  the  misfortune,  before 
we  parted,  to  irritate  him  unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how  common  it 
was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange 
sayings.  Johnson  :  "  What  do  they  make  me  say.  Sir  ?  "  Boswell  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  as  an  instance  very  strange  indeed  (laughing  heartily  as  I  spoke),  David  Hume 
told  me  you  said  that  you  would  stand  before  a  battery  of  cannon  to  restore  the 
Convocation  to  its  full  powers." — Little  did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  actually  said 
this  :  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my  error  ;  for,  with  a  determined  look,  he 
thundered  out — "  And  would  I  not.  Sir  ?  Shall  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland 
have  its  General  Assembly,  and  the  Church  of  England  be  denied  its  Convocation  ?  " 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  while  I  told  him  the  anecdote  ;  but  when 
he  uttered  this  explosion  of  High-Church  zeal,  he  had  come  close  to  my  chair,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation.  I  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  diverted  the  force 
of  it  by  leading  him  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  which  religion  derived  from 
maintaining  the  Church  with  great  external  respectability. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this  year  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Ascham,"  [t] 
and  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  [fl  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  that 
writer's  English  works,  published  by  Mr.  Bennet. 
\J  On  Friday,  August  5,  we  set  out  early  in  the  morning  in  the  Harwich  stage-coach. 

A  fat  elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a  young  Dutchman,  seemed  the  most  inclined  among 
us  to  conversation.  At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  the  gentlewoman  said  that  she 
had  done  her  best  to  educate  her  children  ;  and,  particularly,  that  she  had  never 
suffered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle.  Johnson  :  "  I  wish,  Madam,  you  would 
educate  me  too  :  for  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all  my  life."  "  I  am  sure,  Sir  (said 
she),  you  have  not  been  idle."  Johnson  :  '"  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  very  true  ;  and 
that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to  me)  has  been  idle.  He  was  idle  at  Edinburgh. 
His  father  sent  liim  to  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  to  be  idle.  He  then  came  to 
London,  where  he  has  been  very  idle  ;  and  now  he  is  going  to  Utrecht,  where  he  will 
be  as  idle  as  ever."  I  asked  him  privately  how  he  could  expose  me  so.  Johnson  : 
*'  Poh,  poh  !  (said  he)  they  knew  nothing  about  you,  and  will  think  of  it  no  more." 
In  the  afternoon  the  gentlewoman  talked  \iolently  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  the  passengers 
but  myself,  who  knew  that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a  question,  he  defended 
the  Inquisition,  and  maintained  that  "  false  doctrine  should  be  checked  on  its  first 
appearance  ;  that  the  Civil  Power  should  unite  with  the  Church  in  punishing  those 
who  dared  to  attack  the  established  religion,  and  that  such  only  were  punished 
by  the  Inquisition."  He  had  in  his  pocket  '"  Pomponius  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,'*^  in 
which  he  read  occasionally,  and  seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geography. 
Though  by  no  means  niggardly,  his  attention  to  what  was  generally  right  was  so 
minute,  that  having  observed  at  one  of  the  stages  that  I  ostentatiously  gave  a 
shilling  to  the  coachman,  when  the  custom  was  for  each  passenger  to  give  only  six- 
pence, he  took  me  aside  and  scolded  me,  saving  that  what  I  had  done  would  make 
the  coachman  dissatisfied  with  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  gave  him  no 
more  than  his  due.  This  was  a  just  reprimand  ;  for  in  whatever  way  a  man  may 
indulge  his  generosity  or  his  vanity  in  spending  his  money,  for  the  sake  of  others 


JOHNSON  AND    BOSWELL  AT  COLCHESTER 

he  ought  not  to  raise 
the  price  of  any  artidu 
for  wfiicli  there  is  a 
constant  demand. 

He   talked  of    Mr. 
Blacklock's    poetry,    so 
far  as  it  was  descriptive 
of    \-isibIe   objects ;  and 
observed    that    "  as    its 
author   had  the   misfor- 
tune to  be  bhnd,  we  may 
be  absolutely  sure  that 
such  passages    are   com- 
binations of  what  he  has 
remembered  of  the  works 
of    other     writers     who 
could  see.     That  fooHsh 
fellow,     Spence,    has 
laboured     to    explain 
philosophically  how 
Blacklock    may    have 
<fone,  by  means   of  his 
-own   faculties,  what  it  is 
'rnpossible  he  should  do. 
The  solution,  as  I  have 
^given  it.  is  plain.      Sup- 
pose I  know  a  man  lo  be 
So  lame  that  he  is  abso- 
-^*-ttely  incapable  to  move 
l^imself.  and   I    find  him 
't»  a  different  room  from 
^Viat  in  which  I  left  him: 
iSil^ali  I  puz/le  myself  with 
■idle    conjectures,    that, 
rhaps.  his  nerves  have 
lt>3.'  some  unknown  change 
~  ~  at  once  become  effec- 
e'f     No,  Sir,  it  is  clear 
|t».  ow   he   got    into    a 
li  flerent  room  :    he  was 

Ha\ing  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester.  Johnson  talked  of  that  town  with  vcnera- 
•-■taii,  for  having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles  the  First.  The  Dutchman  alone  now 
nained  with  us.  He  spoke  Enghsh  tolerably  well ;  and  thinking  to  recommend 
mself  lo  us  by  expatiating  on  the  superiority  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  this 
mntrv-  over  that  of  Holland,  he  inveighed  against  the  barbarity  of  putting  an 
-^«=<iised  person  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  confession.  But  Johnson  was 
^^  ready  for  this  as  for  the  Inquisition.  "'  Why,  Sir,  you  do  not,  I  find,  understand 
"*^**«law  of  your  own  country.  To  torture,  in  Holland,  is  considered  as  a  favour  to 
■^-*^  accused  person  ;   for  no  nian  is  put  to  the  torture  there,  unless  there  is  as  much 


Fnm  a  drji'm;  it  DonWiv  '■alli'u 
THE  TURK'S  Hli.\D    TAVERN.  c;ERR.\RD   STREET.  SOHO 
One  o(   Johnson's   favourile  pla^s  ol    rcsorl,    and   where   lh<   tint 
meeliiigj  <i[  the  Literary  Club  were  held. 
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evidence  against  him  as  would  amount  to  conviction  in  England.  An  accused 
person  among  you,  therefore,  has  one  chance  more  to  escape  punishment  than 
those  who  are  tried  among  us." 

At  supper  this  night  he  talked  of  good  eating  with  uncommon  satisfaction. 
"  Some  people  (said  he)  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending  not  to- 
mind,  what  they  eat.  For  my  part,  I  mind  m}'  belly  very  studiously,  and  very 
carefully  ;  for  I  look  upon  it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will  hardly  mind 
anything  else."  He  now  appeared  to  me  Jean  Bull  philosophe,  and  he  was,  for  the 
moment,  not  only  serious  but  vehement.  Yet  I  have  heard  him,  upon  other  occa- 
sions, talk  with  great  contempt  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify  their  palates  ; 
and  the  206th  number  of  his  Rambler  is  a  masterly  essay  again  gulosity.  His 
practice,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge,  may  be  considered  as  casting  the  balance 
of  his  different  opinions  upon  this  subject ;  for  I  never  knew  any  man  who  relished 
good  eating  more  than  he  did.  When  at  table,  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  business 
of  the  moment ;  his  looks  seemed  riveted  to  his  plate  ;  nor  would  he,  unless  when 
in  very  high  company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  was 
said  by  others,  till  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite  ;  which  was  so  fierce,  and  indulged 
with  such  intenseness,  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled, 
and  generally  a  strong  perspiration  was  visible.  To  those  whose  sensations  were 
delicate,  this  could  not  but  be  disgusting  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suitable 
to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  who  should  be  distinguished  by  self-command. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  Johnson,  though  he  could  be  rigidly  abstemious^  was  not 
a  temperate  man  either  in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could  refrain,  but  he  could  not 
use  moderately.  He  told  me  that  he  had  fasted  two  days  without  inconvenience,, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  hungry  but  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how 
much  he  eat  upon  all  occasions  when  his  dinner  was  to  his  taste,  could  not  easily 
conceive  what  he  must  have  meant  by  hunger  ;  and  not  only  was  he  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  quantity  which  he  eat,  but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be,  a  man 
of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  science  of  cookery.  He  used  to  descant  critically 
on  the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table  where  he  had  dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect 
very  minutely  what  he  had  liked.  I  remember,  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  his. 
praising  "  Gordon's  palates "  (a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Gordon's),  with  a  warmth  of  expression  which  might  have  done  honour  to  more 
important  subjects.  "  As  for  Maclaurin's  imitation  of  a  made  dish,  it  was  a  wretched 
attempt."  He  about  the  same  time  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  performance 
of  a  nobleman's  French  cook  that  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  I'd  throw  such 
a  rascal  into  the  river  ;  "  and  he  then  proceeded  to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house  he 
was  to  sup  by  the  following  manifesto  of  his  skill  :  "  I,  Madam,  who  live  at  a  variety 
of  good  tables,  am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery  than  any  person  who  has  a  very 
tolerable  cook,  but  lives  much  at  home  ;  for  his  palate  is  gradually  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  his  cook  ;  whereas.  Madam,  in  trying  by  a  wider  range,  I  can  more  exquisitely 
judge." — When  invited  to  dine,  even  with  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased 
if  something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  was  not  prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard 
him  say  on  such  an  occasion,  "  This  was  a  good  dinner  enough,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it 
was  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to."  On  the  other  hand  he  was  wont  to  express, 
with  great  glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he  had  been  entertained  quite  to  his  mind. 
One  day,  when  he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour  and  landlord  in  Bolt-court,  Mr.  Allen, 
the  printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  his  taste  in  every  thing,  he  pronounced 
this  eulogy  :  "  Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a  better  dinner  had  there  been  a  Synod 
of  Cooks.'' 


r 
I       dumi 


AT   HARWICH 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the  Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed,  Dr.  Johnson  \ 
talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which  many  have  recommended  and  practised. 
He  disapproved  of  it :  and  said,  "  I  never  considered  whether  I  should  be  a  grave 
man,  or  a  merry  man,  but  just  iet  inclination,  for  the  time,  have  its  course," 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  he  would,  in  the  course  of  the  following'  I 
summer,    come   over   to    Holland,    and   accompany    me    in   a   tour   through    the 
;hcrlands. 

I   teased  him   with   fanciful   apprehensions  of   unhappiness,     A   moth  having 
:ered  round  the  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid  hold  of  this  little  incident  to 
lonish  me  :   saying,  with  a  sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet  tone,  "  That 
creature  was  its  own  tormentor,  and  I  believe  its  name  was  Bo5ivell.'" 


Next   day  we   got 

N Harwich  to  dinner ; 
I  my  passage  in  thv 
iet-boat  to  Hel- 
etsluys  beint; 
Bred,  and  my  ba^- 
]C  put  on  board. 
dined  at  our  inn 
ourselves.  I  hap- 
pened to  say  it  would 
be  terrible  if  he  should 
find  a  speedv 
opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  London,  and  !«■ 
'Confined  in  so  dull  a 
Johnson ; 
in't.  Sir,  accustom 
^^^  ielf  to  use  big 
"Words  for  httle  mat- 
ters. It  would  not  be 
terrible,  though  I  were 
to  be  detained  some 
*-ime  here.  The  prar- 
t  ice  of  using  words  of 
<3jsproportionate  mag- 
*^tude  is,  no  doubt, 
t«o  frequent  e\'erj'- 
■V\-hwe ;  but  1  think 
■"*iost  remarkable 
■^tmong  the  French,  of 
Xi^-hich,  all  who  have 
*iia  veiled  in  FrancL- 
*^usthave  been  struck 
>?vith    innumerabl.' 

tie  went  and  looked 

[the   church,  and 

ing  gone    into    it, 

*nd  walked  up  to  the 


MISS    FRANCES     REYNOLDS   (6.  1729.  d.   1907) 
r  el  Sit  Jcsbud,  for  whom  ihr  kppt  buitse  in  Lcicotcr  Square  fur 
us.    She  painted  piirirails  imnong  whkh  was  one  il  Johiuon), 
d  lier  brother's  picturts.      Juhnsim  was  Vfry  fond  o(  Miss  Reynolds 
iUid  left  her  a  legai  y. 
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altar,  Johnson,  whose  piety  was  constant  and  fervent,  sent  me  to  my  knees, 
saying,  "  Now  that  you  are  going  to  leave  your  native  country,  recommend  yourself 
to  the  protection  of  your  Creator  and  Redeemer." 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  stood  talking  for  some  time  together  oi 
Bishop  Berkeley's  ingenious  sophistry  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and. 
that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  merely  ideal.  I  observed,  that  though  we  are 
satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never  shall  forget. 
the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking  his  foot  with  mighty  force 
against  a  large  stone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it,  "  I  refute  it  /Aws."  *  This  was  a. 
stout  exemplification  of  the  first  truths  of  Pere  Bouffier,  or  the  original  principles, 
of  Reid  and  of  Beattie  ;  without  admitting  which  we  can  no  more  argue  in  meta- 
physics, than  w^e  can  argue  in  mathematics  without  axioms.  To  me  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  Berkeley  can  be  answered  by  pure  reasoning ;  but  I  know  that 
the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  one  of  the  most  luminous, 
minds  of  the  present  age,  had  not  politics  "  turned  him  from  calm  philosophy  aside." 
What  an  admirable  display  of  subtilty,  united  with  brilUance,  might  his  contending 
with  Berkeley  have  afforded  us  !  How  must  we,  when  we  reflect  on  the  loss  of  such, 
an  intellectual  feast,  regret  that  he  should  be  characterized  as  the  man — 

"  "Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ?  " 

My  revered  friend  walked  down  with  me  to  the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and 
parted  with  tenderness,  and  engaged  to  correspond  by  letters.  I  said,  "  I  hope,. 
Sir,  you  will  not  forget  me  in  my  absence."  Johnson  :  **  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  more 
likely  you  should  forget  me,  than  that  I  should  forget  you."  As  the  vessel  put  out 
to  sea,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time,  while  he  remained  rolling 
his  majestic  frame  in  his  usual  manner  ;  and  at  last  I  perceived  him  walk  back  into*. 
the  town,  and  he  disappeared. 

Utrecht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me,  after  the  animated  scenes  of  London,, 
my  spirits  were  grievously  affected  ;  and  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a  plaintive  and  despond-- 
ing  letter,  to  which  he  paid  no  regard.  Afterwards,  when  I  had  acquired  a  firmer 
tone  of  mind,  I  wrote  him  a  second  letter,  expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear  from 
him.  At  length  I  received  the  following  epistle,  which  was  of  important  service- 
to  me,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  so  to  many  others. 

"  A  Mr,  Mr.  Bosvvell,  d  la  Cour  de  FEmpereur,  Utrecht. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  You  are  not  to  think  yourself  forgotten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that  you. 
have  had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see  my  friends,  to  hear  from  them,  to* 
talk  to  them,  and  to  talk  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  considerable  efiort  of. 
resolution  that  I  prevail  upon  myself  to  write.  I  would  not,  however,  gratify  my 
own  indolence  by  the  omission  of  any  important  duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 
*'  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well,  that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the 
country,  that  I  drank  your  health  in  the  room  in  which  we  last  sat  together,  and  that 
your  acquaintance  continue  to  speak  of  you  with  their  former  kindness,  topics  with 
which  those  letters  are  commonly  filled  which  are  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writings 

♦  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Berkeley's  doctrine  ;  as  his  experi- 
ment only  proves  that  we  have  the  sensation  of  solidity,  which  Berkeley  did  not  deny. — He  admitted 
that  we  had  sensations  or  ideas  that  are  usually  called  sensible  qualities,  one  of  which  is  solidity  :  he 
only  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  i.e.,  an  inert,  senseless  substance,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to. 
subsist. — Johnson's  exemplification  concurs  with  the  vulgar  notion,  that  solidity  ismatteu.     K.]. 
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I  seldom  shall  think  worth  communicating  ;  but  if  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to 
calm  any  harassing  disquiet,  to  excite  any  virtuous  desire,  to  rectify  any  important 
opinion,  or  fortify  any  generous  resolution,  you  need  not  doubt  but  I  shall  at  least 
wish  to  prefer  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  less  esteemed  than  yourself^ 
before  the  gloomy  calm  of  idle  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall  easily  arrive  at  an  exact 
punctuality  of  correspondence,  I  cannot  tell.  I  shall,  at  present,  expect  that  you 
wiU  receive  this  in  return  for  two  which  I  have  had  from  you.  The  first,  indeed, 
gave  me  an  account  so  hopeless  of  the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it  hardly  admitted 
or  deserv'ed  an  answer  ;  by  the  second  I  was  much  better  pleased  ;  and  the  pleasure 
will  still  be  increased  by  such  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  your  studies,  as  may 
evince  the  continuance  of  an  equal  and  rational  application  of  your  mind  to  some 
useful  inquiry. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask,  what  study  I  would  recommend.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  question  whether  you 
shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of  God. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such  studies  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or 
to  neglect ;  and  of  these  I  know  not  how  you  will  make  a  better  choice,  than  by 
studying  the  civil  law  as  your  father  advises,  and  the  ancient  languages,  as  you  had 
determined  for  yourself  ;  at  least  resolve,  while  you  remain  in  any  settled  residence, 
to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  amongst  your  books.  The  dissipation 
of  thought  of  which  you  complain  is  nothing  more  than  the  vacillation  of  a  mind 
suspended  between  different  motives,  and  changing  its  direction  as  any  motive  gains 
or  loses  strength.  If  you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any  strong  desire,  if  you  can 
lut  keep  predominant  any  wish  for  some  particular  excellence  or  attainment,  the 
£usts  of  imagination  will  break  away,  without  any  effect  upon  your  conduct,  and 
conmionly  without  any  traces  left  upon  the  memory. 

"  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human  heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines. 

«very  man  first  to  hope,  and  then  to  beheve,  that  nature  has  given  him  something 

peculiar  to  himself.     This  vanity  makes  one  mind  nurse  aversion,  and  another 

actuate  desires,  till  they  rise  by  art  much  above  their  original  state  of  power  ;  and 

as  affectation  in  time  improves  to  habit,  they  at  last  tyrannize  over  him  who  at  first 

encouraged  them  only  for  show.     Every  desire  is  a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he 

was  chill,  was  harmless  ;  but  when  warmth  gave  him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison. 

You  know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  first  he  set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  pre- 

3)ared  himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure,  imagined  a  total  indifference  and 

iiniversal  negligence  to  be  the  most  agreeable  concomitants  of  youth,  and  the 

strongest  indication  of  an  airy  temper  and  a  quick  apprehension.     Vacant  to  every 

object,  and  sensible  of  every  impulse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance  of  diligence 

'^'Ould  deduct  something  from  the  reputation  of  genius  ;   and  hoped  that  he  should 

-sippear  to  attain,  amidst  all  the  ease  of  carelessness,  and  all  the  tumult  of  diversion, 

tihaX  knowledge  and  those  accomplishments  which  mortals  of  the  common  fabric 

obtain  only  by  mute  abstraction  and  solitary  drudgery.     He  tried  this  scheme  of 

lifG  awhile,  was  made  weary  of  it  by  his  sense  and  his  \4rtue  ;   he  then  wished  to 

urn  to  his  studies ;   and  finding  long  habits  of  idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to 

cured  than  he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his  claim  to  some  extraordinary 
P'^^rogatives,  resolved  the  common  consequences  of  irregularity  into  an  unalterable 
•c^ree  of  destiny,  and  concluded  that  Nature  had  originally  formed  him  incapable 
rational  employment. 

"  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  destructive,  be  banished  henceforward  from 
^"^^"lor  thoughts  for  ever.     Resolve,  and  keep  your  resolution  ;   choose,  and  pursue 
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your  choice.  If  you  spend  this  day  in  study,  you  will  find  yourself  still  more  able 
to  study  to-morrow  ;  not  that  you  are  to  expect  that  you  shall  at  once  obtain  a 
complete  victory.  Depravity  is  not  very  easily  overcome.  Resolution  will  some- 
times relax,  and  diligence  will  sometimes  be  interrupted  ;  but  let  no  accidental 
surprise  or  deviation,  whether  short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despondency.  Consider 
these  failings  as  incident  to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where  you  left  off,  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements  that  prevailed  over  you  before. 

"  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice  which,  perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and 
given  you  without  effect.  But  this  advice,  if  you  will  not  take  from  others,  you  must 
take  from  your  own  reflections,  if  you  purpose  to  do  the  duties  of  the  station  to 
which  the  bountv  of  Providence  has  called  you. 

"  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue 
your  journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  observations  upon  the  country  in  which  you 
reside.  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  can  get  me  any  books  in  the  Frisick  language, 
and  can  inquire  how  the  poor  are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

^*  London,  Dec.  8,   1763."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  neither  in  my  own  minutes  nor  in  my  letters  to 
Jolinson  which  have  been  preserved  by  him  can  I  find  any  information  how  the  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall  extract  from  one  of  my  letters 
what  I  learnt  concerning  the  other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

"  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Frisick  language,  and 
find  that  it  has  been  less  cultivated  than  any  other  of  the  northern  dialects ;  a 
certain  proof  of  which  is  their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the  old  Frisick  there  are  no 
remains,  except  some  ancient  laws  preserved  by  Schoianus  in  his  *  Beschryvinge 
van  die  Heerlykheid  van  Friesland  ;  '  and  his  '  Historia  Frisica.'  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  these  books.  Professor  Trotz,  who  formerly  was  of  the  University 
of  Vranyken  in  Friesland,  and  is  at  present  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  Frisick 
laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the  modern  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the 
boors  of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a  specimen.  It  is  '  Gisbert  Japix's  Rymelerie,' 
which  is  the  only  book  that  they  have.  It  is  amazing  that  they  have  no  translation 
of  the  Bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion,  nor  even  any  of  the  ballads  and  story-books 
which  are  so  agreeable  to  country  people.  You  shall  have  '  Japix '  by  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  I  doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schotanus,  Mynheer  Trotz  has 
promised  me  his  assistance." 

Early  in  1764,  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the  Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend, 
Bennet  Langton,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  the  place 
agreeable  to  so  illustrious  a  guest  :  and  the  elder  Mr.  Langton  and  his  lady,  being 
fully  capable  of  understanding  his  value,  were  not  wanting  in  attention.  He,  how- 
ever, told  me  that  old  Mr.  Langton,  though  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  had  so 
little  allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional  *'  laxity  of  talk,"  that,  because  in  the 
course  of  discussion  he  sometimes  mentioned  what  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  went  to  his  grave  beliex^ng  him  to  be  of 
that  communion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and 
saw  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourliood.  I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton 
the  following  particulars  of  this  period. 
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He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  could  not  have  been  satisfied  with  a  country 
living  ;  for,  talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Lincolnshire,  he  observed,  "  This 
man,  Sir,  fills  up  the  duties  of  his  life  well.  I  approve  of  him,  but  could  not  imitate 
him." 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate  herself  from  blame  for  neglecting  social 
attention  to  worthy  neighbours  by  saying,  "  I  would  go  to  them  if  it  would  do 
them  any  good,"  he  said,  '*  What  good,  Madam,  do  you  expect  to  have  in  your 
power  to  do  them  ?     It  is  showing  them  respect,  and  that  is  doing  them  good." 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he  that  once  when  Mr.  Langton  and  he  were 
driving  together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton  complained  of  being  sick,  he  insisted 
that  they  should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  of  it  in  the  open  air,  which  they  did. 
And  being  sensible  how  strange  the  appearance  must  be,  observed,  that  a  countryman 
whom  they  saw  in  a  field  would  probably  be  thinking,  ''  If  these  two  madmen  should 
come  down,  what  would  become  of  me  ?  " 
(/'  Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which  was  in  February,  was  founded  that  Club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  The  Literary  Club.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which  Johnson  acceded,  and  the  original  members  were 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  They  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  one  evening  in  every  week,  at  seven, 
and  generally  continued  their  conversation  till  a  pretty  late  hour.  This  club  has 
been  gradually  increased  to  its  present  number,  thirty-five.  After  about  ten  years, 
instead  of  supping  weekly,  it  was  resolved  to  dine  together  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Their  original  tavern  having  been  converted  into  a 
private  house,  they  moved  first  to  Prince's  in  Sackville  Street,  then  to  Le  Telier's 
in  Dover  Street,  and  now  meet  at  Parsloe's,  St.  James's  Street.  Between  the  time 
of  its  formation,  and  the  time  at  which  this  work  is  passing  through  the  press  (June 
1792),*  the  following  persons,  now  dead,  were  members  of  it  :  Mr.  Dunning  (after- 
wards Lord  Ashburton),  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  Mr.  Vesey,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  present 
members  are,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton,  Lord  Charlemont,  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Barnard,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Marlay,  Bishop 
of  Clonfert,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  (iibbon.  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Steovens,  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Mr.  Malone, 
Lord  Ossory,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord 
Macartney,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  junior.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Warren,  Mr. 
Courtenay,  Dr.  Hinchhffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborougli,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  writer  of  this  account. f 

♦  [The  second  edition  is  here  spoken  of.     M.] 

f  [The  Literary  Club  has  since  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  Burke, 
his  son.  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Mr.  Gibbon.  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  Mr.  Colman,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Hinchlifte. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  James  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Langton,  Lord  Palmerston,  Dr.  h'ordyce.  Dr.  Marlay,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Macartney,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Bath.  The  two  |x?rsons  last  named  were  chosen  members  of  it  after  the  above  account  was  written  . 
It  has  since  that  time  acquired  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Major  Rennell,  the  Honourable  Frederick  North,  the 
Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Right  Honourable  J.  H.  Frere,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Thomas  Grenville,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Mr.  William  Lock,  jun.,  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  Lord  Minto,  Dr.  French  Lawrence,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.,  Dr.  Horseley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Chcirles  Wilkins,  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Drummond,  and  Henry  N'aughan,  M.D.     M.] 
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JOHNSON    AND    GARRICK 


Sir  John  Hawkins*  represents  himself  as  a  "seceder"  from  this  society,  and 
assigns  as  the  leason  of  his  "  witlidrawing  "  himself  from  it  that  its  late  hours  were 
inconsistent  with  his  domestic  arrangements.  In  this  he  is  not  accurate ;  for 
ihe  fact  was  that  he  one  evening  attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a  manner  that  all 
the  company  testified  their  displeasure  ;  and  at  their  next  meeting  his  reception 
was  such  that  he  never  came  again.f 

He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  respect  to  Mr.  Garrick,  of  whom  he  says,  "  he 
trusted  that  the  least  intimation  of  a  desire  to  come  among  us  would  procure  him  a 
ri'iidy  admission  :  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Johnson  consulted  me  upon  it ; 
and  when  I  could  find  no  objection  to  recei\ing  him,  exclaimed  —'  He  will  disturb 
us  by  his  buffoonery  ;  '—and  afterwards  so  managed  matters  that  he  was  never 
formally  proposed,  and.  by  consequence,  never  admitted."  { 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify 
tliis  mis-statement.     The  truth  is  that  not  A'ery  long  after  the  institution  of  our 
dub.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.     "  I  like  it  much  (said  he), 
I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."     Wlien  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
much  displeased  with  the  actor's  conceit.     '"  He'll  be  of  us  (said  Johnson),  how  does 
I".'  know  we  will  permit  him  .^     The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such 
language."     However,  whi-n  Garrick  was  regularly  proposed  some  time  afterwards, 
Johnson,  though  he  had  taken  a  momentary  offence  at  his  arrogance,  warmly  and 
kindly  supported  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected, §  was   a    most    agreeable 
nieniber,and  continued  to  attend  our 
niectings  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mrs.    Piozzi  !|    has    also    given     a 
■similar  misrepresentation  of  J  ohnson's 
treatment  of  Garrick  in  this  particu- 
lar,   as   if   he    had   used    these    con- 
temptuous  expressions  :   "  If  Garrick 
■rfc«    apply.    I'll    black-ball    him. — 
Surely,  one  ought  to  sit  in  a  f^nciety 
like  ours — 


lU-tlmwM  l> 


-r  pla> 


I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  Sir 
J  odiua  Reynolds,  as  well  as  from  my 
o^m  knowledge,  to  vindicate  at  once 
tilt  heart  of  Johnson  and  the  social 
merit  of  Garrick. 

hi  this  year,  except  what  he  may 
Ui*^  done  in  revising  "  Shakspeare," 

"  "  Liie  o(  Jolinson,"  p.  425. 
f  From  Sir  Joeltiia  Reynolds. 
fTli*    KlUK^it    having    rcfuscil    to  pay    Mis 

rt'on  adhe  T«ckomDg  for  Ihe  sup]>cr,  hecaii.ie 
usaftlly  eat  no  supper  at   home,    Johnson 
"t-WVcd,  -  Sir    John.  Sir.    is  a  very  i.nWubat/* 


B.I 


Litters  toand  from  Johns 


REV.  DR.  THOMAS  LELAND  (b.  1722,  d.  1785) 
Nndlesi  to  s»y,  this  WM  not  (he  Oeiitical  writer,  but 
the  author  of  b"  History  of  " 

iif  Demosthenes.     His  u 


if  Iceland."  aod  a 
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we  do  not  find  that  he  laboured  much  in  literature.  He  wrote  a  review  of  Grainger's 
"  Sugar  Cane,"  a  poem  in  the  London  Chronicle,  He  told  me  that  Dr.  Percy 
wrote  the  greatest  part  of  this  review  ;  but,  I  imagine,  he  did  not  recollect  it 
distinctly,  for  it  appears  to  be  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  his  own.  He  also 
wrote  in  the  Critical  Review  an  account  [f]  of  Goldsmith's  excellent  poem, 
*'  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  independence  to  which  he  had  at  last  attained  by  royal  munificence, 
increased  his  natural  indolence.  In  his  "  Meditations,"  he  thus  accuses  himself  : 
"  Good  Friday,  April  20,  1764.  I  have  made  no  reformation  ;  I  have  lived  totally 
useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and  more  addicted  to  wine  and  meat."*  And 
next  morning  he  thus  feelingly  complains  :  "  My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception 
of  the  Sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and  my  dissipation  spread 
into  wilder  negligence.  My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with  sensuality  ;  and, 
except  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  have,  in  some  measure,  forborne 
excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appetites  have  predominated  over  my  reason.  A  kind 
of  strange  oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of 
the  last  year ;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and  intelUgence  pass  over  me  without 
leaving  any  impression."  He  then  solemnly  says,  "  This  is  not  the  life  to  which 
heaven  is  promised  ;  "  f  and  he  earnestly  resolves  an  amendment. 

It  was  his  custom  to  observ'e  certain  days  with  a  pious  abstraction  ;  viz.,  New 
Year's  Day,  the  day  of  his  wife's  death.  Good  Friday,  Easter  Day,  and  his  own 
birthday.  He  tliis  year  says,  "  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving  ; 
having,  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can  remember,  been  forming  schemes 
of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  pressings 
since  the  time  of  doing  is  short.  O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep 
my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  J  Such  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  such  a  fervent  desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely  be  found.  It  is,  surely, 
not  decent  in  those  who  are  hardened  in  indifference  to  spiritual  improvement,  to 
treat  this  pious  anxiety  of  Johnson  with  contempt. 

About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  very  severe  return  of  the  hypochondriac 
disorder,  which  was  ever  lurking  about  him.  He  was  so  ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his 
remarkable  love  of  company,  to  be  entirely  averse  to  society,  the  most  fatal  S3anptom 
of  that  malady.  Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  as  an  old  friend  he  was  admitted  to  visit 
him,  and  that  he  found  him  in  a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to  him- 
self, and  restlessly  walking  from  room  to  room.  He  then  used  this  emphatical 
expression  of  the  misery  which  he  felt :  "  I  would  consent  to  have  a  limb  amputated 
to  recover  my  spirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him. 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  frequently  uttering  pious  ejaculations  :  for  fragments  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  distinctly  overheard.§  His  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  of  whom  Churchill  says — 

"That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife  :  " 

♦  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  53.  f  ^^«<^-  P-  51.  J  Ibid.  p.  584. 

§  [It  used  to  be  imagined  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  when  Johnson  retired  to  a  window  or  corner  of  the  room. 
by  perceiving  his  lips  in  motion,  and  hearing  a  murmur  without  audible  articulation,  that  he  was  praying  ; 
but  this  w£is  not  always  the  case  ;  for  I  was  once,  perhaps  unperceived  by  him,  writing  at  a  table,  so  near 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  that  I  heard  him  repeat  some  lines  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  over  and  over  again,, 
as  if  by  iteration,  to  exercise  the  organs  of  speech,  and  fix  the  ode  in  his  memory : 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum, 

Quo  graves  Per  see  melius  perirent ; 

Audiet  pugnas.  Carm.  1.   1.  od.  2.  v.  21. 

It  was  during  the  American  war.     B.] 
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when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  "  used  with  waggish 
and  gallant  humour  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davies,  ''  You,  my  dear,  are  the  cause  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which  none  of  his  friends  even  ventured  to  ask 
an  explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious  habit,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted early,  and  from  which  he  had  never  called  upon  his  reason  to  disentangle 
him.  This  was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  a  door  or  passage,  by  a  certain 
number  of  steps  from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  his 
left  foot  (I  am  not  certain  which)  should  constantly  make  the  first  actual  movement 
when  he  came  close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  conjecture  :  for  I  have,  upon 
innumerable  occasions,  observed  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his 
steps  with  a  deep  earnestness  ;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone  wrong  in  this 
sort  of  magical  movement,  I  have  seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself  in  a  proper 
posture  to  begin  the  ceremony,  and,  having  gone  through  it,  break  from  his  abstrac- 
tion, walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his  companion.  A  strange  instance  of  something 
of  this  nature,  even  when  on  horseback,  happened  when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.* 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  him  to  go  a  good  way  about  rather  than  cross 
a  particular  alley  in  Leicester-fields  ;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  imputed  to  his  having 
had  some  disagreeable  recollection  associated  with  it. 

That  the  most  minute  singularities  which  belonged  to  him  and  made  very 
observable  parts  of  his  appearance  and  manner  may  not  be  omitted,  it  is  requisite 
to  mention  that  while  talking  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  he  commonly 
held  his  head  to  one  side  towards  his  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a  tremulous 
manner,  moving  his  body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  rubbing  his  left  knee  in  the 
same  direction,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  articulating  he 
made  various  sounds  with  his  mouth,  sometimes  as  if  ruminating,  or  what  is  called 
chewing  the  cud,  sometimes  giving  half  a  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue 
play  backwards  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  as  if  clucking  like  a  hen,  and  sometimes 
protruding  it  against  his  upper  gums  in  front,  as  if  pronouncing  quickly  under  his 
breath,  too,  too,  too  ;  all  this  accompanied  sometimes  with  a  thoughtful  look,  but  more 
frequently  with  a  smile.  Generally  when  he  had  concluded  a  period,  in  the  course 
of  a  dispute,  by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  by  violence  and  vocifera- 
tion, he  used  to  blow  out  his  breath  like  a  whale.  This  I  suppose  was  a  relief  to  his 
lungs  ;  and  seemed  in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous  mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had 
made  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an  occasion  I  here  give  for  the  sneering 
jocularity  of  such  as  have  no  relish  of  an  exact  likeness  ;  which  to  render  complete 
he  who  draws  it  must  not  disdain  the  slightest  strokes.  But  if  witlings  should  be 
inclined  to  attack  this  account,  let  them  have  the  candour  to  quote  what  I  have 
offered  in  my  defence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at  Easton  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore.  Whatever  dissatisfaction 
he  felt  at  what  he  considered  as  a  slow  progress  in  intellectual  improvement,  we  find 
that  his  heart  was  tender,  and  his  affections  warm,  as  appears  from  the  following 
very  kind  letter  : 


to  joshua  reynolds,  esq.,  ix  leicester-fields,  london. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  DID  not  hear  of  your  sickness  till  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  and 

therefore  escape  that  part  of  your  pain,  which  every  man  must  feel,  to  whom  you 

are  known  as  vou  are  known  to  me. 

♦  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d.  edit.  p.  316. 
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"  Having  had  no  particular  account  of  your  disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state 
it  has  left  you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  company  can  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a 
slow  recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to  you  ;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so 
effectually  promote  my  own  pleasure  as  by  pleasing  you,  or  my  own  interest  as  by 
preserving  you,  in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  I  should  lose  almost  the  only  man 
whom  I  call  a  friend. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yourself,  or  from  dear  Miss  Reynolds.*  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Madge. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 

"At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy's  at  Easton  M  audit, 
"  Northamptonshire  {by  Castle  Ashbv), 
"Aug.  19.  1764." 

l^'  Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Beauclerk.  There  is  a  Hvely  picturesque  account  of  his  behaviour  on 
this  visit,  in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  March,  1785,  being  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  late  Dr.  John  Sharp.  The  two  following  sentences  are  very  characteristical : 
*'  He  drank  his  large  potations  of  tea  with  me,  interrupted  by  many  an  indignant 
contradiction,  and  many  a  noble  sentiment." — ''  Several  persons  got  into  his 
company  the  last  evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about  twelve,  he  began  to  be  very  great  ; 
stripped  poor  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  the  very  skin,  then  gave  her  for  his  toast,  and  drank 
lier  in  two  bumpers." 

The  strictness  of  his  self-examination  and  scrupulous  Christian  humility  appear 
in  his  pious  meditation  on  Easter  Day  this  year. — ''  I  purpose  again  to  partake  of 
^he  blessed  sacrament  ;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have  hitherto  resolved, 
St  this  annual  commemoration  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  mv  life  bv  his 
laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my  resolutions.''       I^4f^  Crthtd^  ^l/^^^T 

The  concluding  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  show  that  he  laboured  under  a 

severe  depression  of  spirits.     ''  Since  the  last  Easter,  I  have  reformed  no  evil  habit  ; 

i^y  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing 

t^hind.     My  memory  grows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over  me. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me  !  "  t 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of  any  kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson, 
^re  is  a  little  circumstance  in  his  diary  this  year  which  shows  him  in  a  very 
^'^ni.iable  light. 

*'  July  2.     I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas,  which  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in 
necessity,  and  for  which  Tetty  expressed  her  gratitude." 
"July  8.     I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas  more." 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  kindness  to  an  old  friend 

ich  he  had  formerly  received  from  him.     Indeed  his  liberality  as  to  money  was 

^'^^»^y  remarkable.     The  next  article  in  his  diary  is,  '"  July  16th,  I  received  £75. 

^^Tit  Mr.  Davies  £25." 

\/  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  surprised  Johnson  with  a  spontaneous 

1^^    *•  Sir  Joshua's  sister,  for  whom  Johnson  had  a  particular  affection,  and  to  whom  lie  wrote  many 
^^'^ers  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  am  sorry  her  too  nice  delicacy  will  not  permit  to  be  published. 
"t  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  61. 
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compliment  of  the  highest  academical  ^lonours,  by  creating  him  Doctor  of  Laws. 
The  diploma,  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Omnibus,  ad  quos  prajsentes  liten-e  pervenerint,  salutem.  Nos,  Praepositus 
et  Socii  Seniorcs  Collegii  sacrosancttt  et  individuje  Trinitatis  Reginai  Elizabeth* 
jiixta  Dublin,  testamur,  Samueli  Johnson,  Armigero,  ob  egregiam  scriptorum 
elegantiam  et  utilitatem,  gratiam  concessam  fuisse  pro  gradu  Doctoratus  in  utroque 
Jurer,  octavo  die  Julii,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  septingentesimo  sexagesimo-quinto. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  singulorum  manus  et  sigillum  quo  in  hisce  utimur 
apposuimus,  vicesimo  tertio  die  Julii,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  septingentesimo 
sexagesimo-quinto. 

GuL.  Clement.     Fran.  Andrews.     B.  Murray. 
Tho.  Wilson.  Prceps.  Rob/ws.  Law. 

Tho.  Leland.       •  Mich.  Kearney." 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  conferred  on  so  great  a  literary  character, 
did  much  honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal  spirit  of  that  learned  body.  Johnson 
acknowledged  the  favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leland,  one  of  their  number  ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.* 

He  appears  tliis  year  to  have  been  seized  with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for 
he  had  thoughts  both  of  studying  law%  and  of  engaging  in  politics.  His  "  Prayer 
before  the  Study  of  Law  "  is  truly  admirable  : 

•'  Sept.  26.  1765. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  wisdom,  without  whose  help  resolutions  are  vain, 
without  whose  blessing  study  is  ineffectual ;  enable  me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain 
such  knowledge  as  may  qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  instruct  the  ignorant ; 
to  prevent  wrongs  and  terminate  contentions  ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that, 
knowledge  which  I  shall  attain  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  jESUi 
Christ's  sake.     Amen."  f 

His  prayer  in  the  \iew  of  becoming  a  politician  is  entitled,  "  Engaging  in  Politico-  ^s 

with   H n."     No   doubt,   his  friend,   the   Right   Honourable  William  Gerard  -d 

Hamilton,  for  whom,  during  a  long  acquaintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem,  and  t  -—^(\ 
whose  conversation  he  once  paid  this  high  compliment  :  "  I  am  very  unwilling  tij^^to 
be  left  alone.  Sir,  and  therefore  I  go  with  my  company  down  the  first  pair  of  staii — -xg, 
in  some  hopes  that  they  may,  perhaps,  return  again  ;  I  go  with  you,  Sir,  t  as 
far  as  the  street  door."     In  what  particular  department  he  intended  to  enga- ge 

♦  [Since  the  publication  of  the  edition  in  1804,  a  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  obligingly  communica""""^ec/ 
to  me  by  John  Leland,  Esq.,  son  to  the  learned  Historian,  to  whom  it  is  addressed  : 

"to  the  rkv.  dr.  leland. 
"  Sir,— 

"  Among  the  names  subscribed  to  the  degree  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  -ihe 
University  of  Dubhn.  1  lind  none  of  which  1  have  any  personal  knowledge  but  those  of  Dr.  AndE~<?ii9 
and  yourself. 

"  Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who  know  them  not,  only  as  they  are  represented  by  those  ivho 
know  them  ;  and  therefore  I  flatter  myself  that  I  owe  much  of  the  pleasure  which  this  distinction  ^ves 
me,  to  your  concurrence  with  Dr.  Andrews  in  recommending  me  to  the  learned  society. 

"  Having  desired   the  Provost   to  return  my  general  thanks  to  the  University,  I  beg  that  you.  Sir, 
will  accept  my  particular  and  immediate  acknowledgments. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
"  London.  Oct.  17,   1765." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  letter  which  Johnson  wrote  to  Dr.  Andrews  on  this  occasion.    Mj 
t  •**  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  66. 
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does    not   appear,    nor    can 

Mr.  Hamilton  explain.     His 

prayer  is  in  general  terms: 

"Enliglilcn  my  understand- 
ing ttith    the  knowlf^dge  of 

right,  and  govern  my  will  by 

thylaw-s,  that  no  dtceit  may 

mislead  me,  nor  temptation 

<omjpt    mo ;     that    1     may 

always    endeavour    to    do 

£Oud,    and     hinder    evil."  * 

Tlicre  is   nothing   upon    the 

subject  in  his  diary. 
^   This    year    was    dis- 
^^tinguished   by   his  being 

introduced    into  the  family 

ot  Mr.   Thrale,  one  of    the 

most    eminent     brewers    tn 

England,    and    Member     of 

Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  Foreigners 
are  not  a  little  amazed  when 
thuy  hear  of  brewers,  distil- 
lers, and  men  in  similar 
departments  of  trade,  held 
iorth  as  persons  of  consider- 
able consequence.  In  this 
great  commercial  country 
it  is  natural  that  a  situation 
which  produces  rauchwealtli 
^koujd  be  considered  as  very 

ti-spcctable  ;   and,  no  doubt, 

honest  industry  is  entitled  to 

«teein.      But,  perhaps,    the 

'•>*>  rapid   advances  of  men 

iif    low  extraction    tends   to 

lessen  the  value  of  that 
"^tiiction  by  birth  and  gen- 
tility^  which  has  ever  been 
lountl  beneficial  to  the  grand 

■^'i^me  of  subordination.  Johnson  used  to  give  this  account  of  the  rise  of 
^-  Thrale's  father  :  "  He  worked  at  six  shillings  a  week  for  twenty  years  in  the 
fii'eat  biewery,  which  afterwards  was  his  own,  The  proprietor  of  it  f  had  an  only 
'^'^ehter,  who  was  married  to  a  nobleman.  It  was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should 
"^^tinue  the  business.  On  the  old  man's  death,  therefore,  the  brewery  was  to  be  sold. 
*  "  Prayers  and  MeiLtations,"  p.  67. 
1    (The  [irwiecessor  of  old  Thralf  was  EiJmuni]  Halsey,  Est).  ;  the  nobleman  who  married  his  daugliti-r. 

■""*  "Wrt  Q>bhaoi.  great  uncle  of  the  Marqui*  of  Buckingham.     But  I  believe  Eir.  Johnson  was  mistakiMi 

"J^^SKning  jo  very  low  an  origin  to  Mr.  Thrale.     The  Clerk  of  St.  .Alhans,  a  very  aged  man,  told  mp 

"*^  hu  (the  elder  Thrale)  marrjed  a  sister  of  Mr.  Halsey.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  family  ol  Tliral.- 

"•  0(  tame  considcratioa  in  that  tov.-a  ;   in  the  abbey  church  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  luemory 


t^^  '^  ^yyf^  a.^ 


HESTER   LVNCH   SALUSBURV 


„ 1  1765,  and  be  siran  ciiuceived  (he  warmest 

lirr.  lobnson  derived  much  hapninest  from  this 
.  aad  fiir  iiver  sixteen  years  he  bM  the  freedom  of 
's  house.  Aiter  the  dealti  of  her  husband,  Mn.  Thrale 
led  lin  July.  1784)  Piuiii.  an  Italian  n 
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To  find  a  purchaser  for  so  large  a  property  was  a  difficult  matter ;  and,  after  some  time, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat  with  Thrale,  a  sensible,  active, 
honest  man,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  house,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  to  him 
for  £30,000,  security  being  taken  upon  the  property.  This  was  accordingly  settled. 
In  eleven  years  Thrale  paid  the  purchase-money.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and 
lived  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Southwark.*  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
was  the  liberality  with  which  he  used  his  riches.  He  gave  his  son  and  daughters 
the  best  education.  The  esteem  which  his  good  conduct  procured  him  from  the 
nobleman  who  had  married  his  master's  daughter,  made  him  be  treated  with  much 
attention  ;  and  his  son,  both  at  school  and  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  associated 
with  young  men  of  the  first  rank.  His  allowance  from  his  father,  after,  he  left 
College,  was  splendid  ;  not  less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  This,  in  a  man  w^o  had 
risen  as  old  Thrale  did,  was  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  generosity.  He  used 
to  say,  '  If  this  young  dog  does  not  find  so  much  after  I  am  gone  as  he  expects, 
let  him  remember  that  he  has  had  a  great  deal  in  my  own  time.'  " 

The  son,  though  in  affluent  circumstances,  had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his 
father's  trade,  which  was  of  such  extent  that  I  remember  he  once  told  me  he  would 
not  quit  it  for  an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  a  year ;  "  Not  (said  he)  that  I  get  ten 
thousand  a  year  by  it,  but  it  is  an  estate  to  a  family."  Having  left  daughters  only, 
the  property  was  sold  for  the  immense  sum  of  £135,000  ;  a  magnificent  proof  of  what 
may  be  done  by  fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new  system  of  gentility  f  might  be  estab- 
lished, upon  principles  totally  different  from  what  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Our 
present  heraldry,  it  may  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  It  is  chiefly  founded  upon  ferocious  merit,  upon  military  excellence. 
Why,  in  civilized  times,  we  may  be  asked,  should  there  not  be  rank  and  honours, 
upon  principles,  which,  independent  of  long  custom,  are  certainly  not  less  worthy, 
and  which,  when  once  allowed  to  be  connected  with  elevation  and  precedency, 
would  obtain  the  same  dignity  in  our  imagination  ?  Why  should  not  the  knowledge, 
the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  assiduity,  and  the  spirited  hazards,  of  trade  and 
commerce,  when  crowned  with  success,  be  entitled  to  give  those  flattering 
distinctions  by  which  mankind  are  so  universally  captivated  ? 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false,  arguments  for  a  proposition  which  always  will 
find  numerous  advocates,  in  a  nation  where  men  are  every  day  starting  up  from 
obscurity  to  w-ealth.  To  refute  them  is  needless.  The  general  sense  of  mankind 
cries  out,  with  irresistible  force,  "  Un  gcntilhomme  est  toujours  gentilhommeJ*^ 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesther  Lynch  Salusbury,  of  good  Welsh  extraction, 
a  lady  of  lively  talents,  improved  by  education.  ThAt  Johnson's  introduction  into 
Mr.  Thrale's  family,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  was 

of  Mr.  John  Thrale,  late  of  London,  Merchant,  who  died  in  1704.  aged  54,  Margaret,  his  wife,  and  three 
of  their  children  who  died  young,  between  the  years  1676  and  1690.  The  arms  upon  this  monument 
are  paly  of  eight,  gules  and  or,  impaling,  ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  vert,  three  wolves'  (or  gryphons') 
heads,  or,  couped  at  the  neck  : — Crest  on  a  ducal  coronet,  a  tree,  vert.     J.  B.] 

♦  [In  1733  he  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  Surrey  ;    and  died  April  9.  1758.     A.  C] 

t  Mrs.  Burney  informs  me  that  she  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  An  English  Merchant  is  a  new  species 
of  Gentleman."  He,  perhaps,  had  in  his  mind  the  following  ingenious  passage  in  "The  Conscious 
Ix)vers,"  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  where  Mr.  Sealand  thus  addresses  Sir  John  Bevil  :  "  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  we  merchants  are  a  species  of  gentry  that  have  grown  into  the  world,  this  last  century,  and  are  as 
honourable,  and  almost  as  useful,  as  you  landed  folks,  that  have  always  thought  yourselves  so  much 
above  us  ;  for  your  trading  forsooth  is  extended  no  farther  than  a  load  of  hay,  or  a  fat  ox. — You  arc 
pleasant  people  indeed  !  because  you  are  generally  bred  up  to  be  lazy,  therefore,  I  warrant  you,  industry  ^ 
is  dishonourable." 
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owing  to  her  desire  for  his  conversation,  is  a  very  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale, 
having  spoken  very  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  requested  to  make  them 
acquainted.  This  being  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner 
at  Thrale's,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  reception,  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  they  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations  to  their  house  were  more 
and  more  frequent,  till  at  last  he  became  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment  was  i^ 
appropriated  to  him,  both  in  their  house  at  Southwark  and  in  their  villa  at 
Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles, 
a  good  scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  of  manners  such 
as  presented  the  character  of  a  plain  independent  English  Squire.  As  this  family 
will  frequently  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  and  as  a  false 
notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr.  Thrale  was  inferior,  and  in  some  degree  insignificant, 
compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  case  from 
the  authority  of  Johnson  himself,  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  know  no  man  (said  he)  who  is  more  master  of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale. 

If  he  but  holds  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she 

is  above  him  in  literary  attainments.     She  is  more  flippant  ;   but  he  has  ten  times 

her  learning  :  he  is  a  regular  scholar  ;  but  her  learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  in  one 

of  the  lower  forms."     My  readers  may  naturally  wish  for  some  representation  of  the 

figures  of  this  couple.     Mr.  Thrale  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  stately.     As  for 

Madam,  or  my  Mistress,  by  which  epithets  Johnson  used  to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale, 

she  was  short,  plump,  and  brisk.     She  has  herself  given  us  a  lively  view  of  the  idea 

which  Johnson  had  of  her  person,  on  her  appearing  before  him  in  a  dark-coloured 

gown  :    "  You  little  creatures  should  never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  however  ; 

t:hey  are  unsuitable  in  every  way.     What !    have  not  all  insects  gay  colours  ?  "  * 

^Ir.  Thrale  gave  his  wife  a  libera!  indulgence,  both  in  the  choice  of  their  company, 

^nd  in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them.     He  understood  and  valued  Johnson  without 

remission,  from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the  day  of  his  death.     Mrs.  Thrale  was 

enchanted  with  Johnson's  conversation  for    its  own  sake,  and  had  also   a   very 

^allowable  vanity  in  appearing  to  be  honoured  with  the  attention  of  so  celebrated 

^x  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  Johnson  than  this  connexion.  He  had 
^t  Mr.  Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life  ;  his  melancholy  was 
^diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  association  with  an  agreeable  and  well- 
ordered  family.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  even  affection.  The 
"vrivacity  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  talk  roused  him  to  cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even 
"xvhen  they  were  alone.  But  this  was  not  often  the  case  ;  for  he  found  here  a  constant 
succession  of  what  gave  him  the  highest  enjoyment,  the  society  of  the  learned,  the 
"xvitty,  and  the  eminent  in  every  way  ;  who  were  assembled  in  numerous  companies, 
czaUed  forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  gratified  him  with  admiration,  to  which  no 
xnan  could  be  insensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  yeart  he  at  length  gave  to  the  world  his  edition  of  *'  Shak- 
speare,"  which,  if  it  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  producing  his  Preface,  in  which 
^he  excellences  and  defects  of  that  immortal  bard  are  displayed  with  a  masterly 

•  Mrs.   Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes,"  p.   279. 

t  [From  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  dav  after  the  publication  of  his 
•  'Shakspeare,"  Oct.  9,  1765  (see  Wool's  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Warton."  4to.  1806).  it  appears  that  Johnson 
^pcnt  some  time  with  that  gentleman  at  Winchester  in  this  year.     In  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Warton 
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hand,  the  nation  would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  A  blind  indiscriminate 
admiration  of  Shakspeare  had  exposed  the  British  nation  to  the  ridicule  of  foreigners. 
Johnson,  by  candidly  admitting  the  faults  of  his  poet,  had  the  more  credit  in 
bestowing  on  him  deserved  and  indisputable  praise  ;  and  doubtless  none  of  all  his 
panegyrists  have  done  him  half  so  much  honour.  Their  praise  was  like  that  of  a 
counsel,  upon  his  own  side  of  the  cause :  Johnson's  was  Uke  the  grave,  well  considered, 
and  impartial  opinion  of  the  judge,  which  falls  from  his  lips  with  weight,  and  is 
received  with  reverence.  What  he  did  as  a  commentator  has  no  small  share  of  merit, 
though  his  researches  were  not  so  ample,  and  his  investigations  so  acute,  as  they 
might  have  been,  which  we  now  certainly  know  from  the  labours  of  other  able  and 
ingenious  critics  who  have  followed  him.  He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a  concise 
iUH'ount  of  each  play,  and  of  its  characteristic  excellence.  Many  of  his  notes  have 
illustrated  obscurities  in  the  text,  and  placed  passages  eminent  for  beauty  in  a  more 
ronspiruous  light  ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  exhibited  such  a  mode  of  annotation, 
as  may  btJ  benelicial  to  all  subsequent  editors. 

His  **  Shakspeare  "  was  virulently  attacked  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Kenrick,  who  obtained 
the  degr(»e  of  LI-.D.  from  a  Scotch  University,  and  wrote  for  the  booksellers  in  a  great 
Niuiety  of  branches.  Though  he  certainly  was  not  without  considerable  merit, 
he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to  decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum,  and  in  so 
liasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was  neither  extensive  nor  lasting.  I  remember 
one  eN'ening,  when  some  of  his  works  were  mentioned,  Dr.  Goldsmith  said  he  had 
ucN'er  lieiU'd  of  tliem  ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many 
who  have  made  themselves  public,  without  making  themselves  known.'' 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name  of  Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's 
leview  of  J  ohnson*s  "  Shakspeare."  Johnson  was  at  first  angry  that  Kenrick's  attack 
slujuld  liave  tlu*  credit  of  an  answer.  But  afterwards,  considering  the  young  man's 
f^ood  intention,  he  kindly  noticed  him,  and  probably  would  have  done  more,  had  not 
tlu)  young  man  died. 

i\\  lus  Prefact*  to  **  Shakspeare,"  Johnson  treated  Voltaire  very  contemptuously, 
ol»^ei  viuf;,  upon  some  of  his  remarks,  "  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds." 
N'oUaiie.  in  revenge,  made  an  attack  upon  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  numerous  literary 
^allieh,  wluih  I  remember  to  have  read  ;  but  there  being  no  general  index  to  his 
voUuiuiu»us  works,   I  have  searched  in  vain,  and  therefore  cannot  quote  it. 

N'oUiUie  was  an  antagonist  with  whom  I  thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain 
<o  uuUend.   I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He  said,  he  perhaps  might;  but  he  never  did. 

Ml.  h\uney  having  occasion  to  write  to  Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscrip- 
Uon>»  to  \\\yi  *•  Sluikspeare,"  which  Johnson  had  omitted  to  deUver  when  the  money 
Nva^  |MUl,  ho  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  thanking  Johnson  for  the  great 
hl\s^>«Uio  which  he  had  received  from  the  perusal  of  his  Preface  to  "Shakspeare"; 
whu  h»  aUhon^'^  *^  e.xcited  much  clamour  against  him  at  first,  is  now  justly  ranked 
anu^i)i  \\\\^  luo^t  excellent  of  his  writings.     To  this  letter  Johnson  returned  the 

,,  ^  **  [O   rU.ARLES    BURXEY,    ESQ.,    IX    POLAND-STREET. 

*'  I  \M  HOM  V  that  your  kindness  to  me  has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble, 
lh>*\\iil^  ^^*^*  '**^^'^  ttiken  care  to  abate  that  sorrow,  by  the  pleasure  which  I  receive 

^N*  \U  U^^^H^ti*  \\<Mhm.  not  h>HK  iiftcrwards  (January  28,  1766),  is  a  paragraph  which  may  throw  some 
\\)k\\\  \^\\  \:\\\\^\\^  i^rtm^ui*!*  lU  I>r.  Warton's  edition  of  Pope,  relative  to  Johnson  : — "  I  only  dined  with 
|\^U^W\M^  who  *<^m«<h4  y'xM  ttiul  indifferent,  and  scarce  said  any  thing  to  me  :  perhaps  he  has  heard  what 
\  ^\\\\  \^\  \s\'*  ^hrtVMMHiiv/*  «M*  I'Atherwas  offended  at  what  I  wrote  to  him  ; — as  he  pleases."  The  letter 
hn»'  t^U\\\(v^<  lo  \\  \^  U»I|»»v<hI.  has  not  been  preserved  ;  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  collection 
S^^^Xv  ^vMii^l  hv.     M.) 
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from  your  approbation.  I  defend 
my  criticism  in  the  same  manner 
with  you.  We  must  confess  the 
faults  of  our  favourite,  to  gain 
credit  to  our  praise  of  his  excel- 
lences. He  that  claims,  either  in 
himself  or  for  another,  the  honours 
of  perfection,  will  surely  injure  the 

reputation   which   he   designs    to 

assist. 

''  Be    pleased     to    make    my 

compHments  to  your  family. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Oct.  1,  1765." 

From   one  of  his  Journals   I 
transcribe  what  follows  : 
"At  church,  Oct.— 65. 
"  To    avoid    all    singularity ; 
Bonavenluray  * 

''To  come  in  before  service, 
and  compose  my  mind  by  medita- 
tion, or  by  reading  some  portions 
of  Scripture.     Telly, 

'*  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon  to 
attend  it,  unless  attention  be  more 
troublesome  than  useful. 

"To  consider  the  act  of  prayer 
^s  a  reposal  of  myself  upon  God, 
and  a  resignation  of  all  into  his 
holy  hand." 


*  He  was  probably  prop)Osing  to  him- 
^^^  "the  model  of  this  excellent  person, 
^**o   lor  his  piety  was  named  The  Seraphic 
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In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  busily  employed  mt^^"^ 
his  edition  of  "  Shakspeare  "  as  to  have  had  little  leisure  for  any  other  literary  exertion  "^» 
or,  indeed,  even  for  private  correspondence.  He  did  not  favour  me  with  a  singi  "^^^ 
letter  for  more  than  two  years,  for  which  it  will  appear  that  he  afterwards  apologizes  "d. 

He  was,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to  give  assistance  to  his  friends,  and  othei 
in  revising  their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly  improving,  their  Dedic 
tions.     In  that  courtly  species  of  composition  no  man  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.     Thouj 
the  loftiness  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  ever  dedicating  in  his  own  pers( 
he  wrote  a  very  great  number  of  Dedications  for  others.     Some  of  these,  the  perso 
who  were  favoured  with  them  are  unwilling  should  be  mentioned,  from  a  too  anxi( 
apprehension,  as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  having  received  larj 
assistance  ;    and  some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  have  bestowed,  have  escaped  e 
inquiries.     He  told  me  a  great  many  years  ago,  ''  he  believed  he  had  dedicated 
all  the  Royal  Family  round  ;  "  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the  subj     -^t 
of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it  were  innocent.     He  once  dedicated  some  Mx^-Msic 
for  the  German  Flute  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York.     In  writing  Dedications  for  otk^nf, 
he  considered  himself  as  by  no  means  speaking  his  own  sentiments. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never  omitted  to  write  to  him,  when  I  tiad 
any  thing  worthy  of  communicating.     I  generally  kept  copies  of  my  letters  to  him 
that  I  might  have  a  full  view  of  our  correspondence,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand any  reference  in  his  letters.     He  kept  the  greater  part  of  mine  very  carefully; 
and  a  short  time  before  his  death  was  attentive  enough  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles, 
and  order  them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which  was  accordingly  done.     Amongst  them 
I  found  one,  of  which  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and  which  I  own  I  read  with  pleasixxe 
at  the  distance  of  almost  twenty  years.     It  is  dated  November,  1765,  at  thepalat^^ 
of  Pascal  Paoli,  in  Cortc,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is  full  of  generous  enthusias 
After  giving  a  sketch  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island,  it  proceeded  thu. 
''  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spirited  tour.     I  dare  to  challenge  your  approbation." 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer,  whicli  I  found  on  my  arrival  at  Pai 

•'  A  Mr.  Mr.  Boswell,  chcz  Mr.  Waters,  Banquier,  a  Paris, 

Dear  Sir,- 

Apologies   are   seldom   of    any   use.      We   will   delay   till  your  arriv 
the  reasons,  good  or  bad,  which  have  made  me  such  a  sparing  and  ungratef^ 
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JOHNSON'S   COURT,    FLEET   STREET 
I    Inaer  Temple    Laae   ta   No.  7  Johtiton'i  Court   (since   (lEinolishnl)  in  17SS  :    Ills 
t  ,^    "."«■    "1.U-   .'ui  pliite   ii  daled   Octotwr    17th,   1765,  and  he   remained   ibete   till   Hurch.    1776. 
M^^»  lieie  on  Easter  Day,  1773.  Ibll  Boswell  liist  dined  trilh  his  friend  on  "  a  bulled  leg  •>■  Umb  and 
~    *"■    •   veal    Dye.   and  a  rice   pudding,"   and  it    was  also  here,  in    1775,  that    Johnion  received  the 
7  detjree  of  D.C.L.  Erooi  Oxford  University*    The  name  of  the  court,  ivhich  li«  ou  the  north  sidu 
i>(  Fleet  Stceel.  has  no  rclecenee  to  Samuel  Johnson. 
(303) 
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correspondent.  Be  assured,  for  the  present,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the 
esteem  or  love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Harwich.  Both  have  been  increased 
by  all  that  I  have  been  told  of  you  by  yourself  or  others  ;  and  when  you  return 
3*ou  will  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope,  unalterable  friend. 

"  All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  is  the  vexation  of  disappointing  me.  No 
man  loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which  have  been  formed  in  his  favour  ;  and  the 
pleasure  which  I  promise  myself  from  your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great,  that 
perhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or  discernment  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  it. 

''  Come  home,  however,  and  take  your  chance.     I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  hear 
you  ;    and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so  long  separated  again.     Come  home,  an 
expect  such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him,  whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has  led^ 
where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  before. 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  deserve  your  notice  ;  nor  would  I  willing! 
lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty  may  give  you  at  your  return.     I  am  afrai 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  keep  among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long  feasted  witr  ^--^i 
variety.     But  let  us  try  what  esteem  and  kindness  can  effect. 

"  As  your  father's  liberality  has  indulged  you  with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  nc^^  ^. 
but  you  will  think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  you,  a  sufficient  reason  f   ^3^^ 
hastening  your  return.     The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher  val        ^ 
we  learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  tenderness  of  parents  and  of  friends.     Parenr::::::!^ 
we  can  have  but  once  ;    and  he  promises  himself  too  much  who  enters  life  w      jn^^ 
the  expectation  of  finding  many  friends.     Upon  some  motive,  I  hope,  that  you  ^„^^ 
be  here  soon  ;  and  am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  your  retcs^m, 
that  it  is  sincerely  desired  by,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnso 

"Johnson's  Court,   Fleet  Street, 
^'January  14,    1766." 


.   I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  hou.  ^  in 
Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  which  he  had  accommodated  Miss  Williams      with 
an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  while  Mr.  Levett  occupied  his  post  in  the  gdkjrret  ; 
his  faithful  Francis  was  still  attending  upon  +iim.     He  received  me  with  mach 
kindness.     The  fragments  of  our  first  conversation,  which  I  have  preserved,  are 
these  ;   I  told  him  that  Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  distinguished  Pope 
and  Dryden  thus  : — "  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with  a  couple  of  neat  trim 
nags  ;  Dryden  a  coach,  and  six  stately  horses  !  "     Johnson  :   "  Why,  Sir,  the  tr%jitiv 
is,  they  both  drive  coaches  and  six  ;    but  Dryden's  horses  are  either  gallopin^^  o^^ 
stumbling  :  Pope's  go  at  a  steady  even  trot."  *     He  said  of  Goldsmith's  "  Travell  ^•t^r 
which  had  been  published  in  my  absence,  "  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poems^S^tv^^ 
Pope's  time."  , 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  authentic  precision,  what  has  long  floa^^^^  r 
in  public  report,  as  to  Johnson's  being  himself  the  author  of  a  considerable  par      ^ 


♦  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  employed  somewhat  the  same  image  to  characterise  Dr^'de 
He,  indeed,  furnishes  his  car  with  but  two  horses  ;    but  they  are  of  "  ethereal  race  ;  " 

"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long  resounding  pace." 

— Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy- 


n. 


EST] 
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t  poem.     Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  tlie  sentiments  and  expression,  were  derived 

from  conversation  with  liim  ;  and  it  was  certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly  revision  : 

|.     but  in  the  year  1783.  he,  at  my  request,  marked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  wliich  he  had 

L^HBUshed,  wiiich  are  only  hne  4'20th— 

PStht 
'     hv  th*. 


"  To  slop  loo  (earlul,  : 


i'the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the  last  couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish 
by  the  Italic  character  ; 


"  How  anall  ot  alJ  that  human  litarts  L'niJi] 
Thtt  pari  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or 
Stlll  to  oiiraplvca  in  cvny  place  consignM 
Our  own  (elicit)-  we  make  or  find  ; 
With  sccrrt  course,  which  no  louJ  storms  a 


Glides  the  smooth  currpnt  of  Uomcslii:  joy  : 
Tht  lifUd  axe.  the  agoniring  vihttl. 
Luke's  iron  trown.  aiui  Datmett's  bed  of  sltrl. 
To  men  remote  from  poww,  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  rirason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own.' 


He  added,  "  These  are  all  of  which  I  can  be  sure."  They  bear  a  sm;Ul  proportion 
to  the  whole,  which  consists  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  verses.  Goldsmitli, 
in  ihe  couplet  which  he  inserted,  mentions  Lukir  as  a  person  well  known,  and  super- 
ficial readers  have  passed  it  over  quite  smoothly  ;  while  those  of  more  attention  have 
been  .IS  much  pei'ple.\ed  by  Luke,  as  by  Lydial,  in  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
Tlic  truth  is  that  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  a  mistake.  In  the  '"  Respublica 
Hungarica "  there  is  an  account  of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year  1514, 
headed  by  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Zeck,  George  and  Luke.  When  it  was 
quelled,  George,  not  Luke,  was  punished  by  his  head  being  encircled  with  a  red 
hot  iron  crown:  "corona  candescenU  ferrea  coranatur."*  The  same  severity  of 
torture  was  exercised  on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  King  James  I 
of  Scotland-t 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured  me  by  markinp  thr  lines  which  he 
'  ihed  to  Goldsmith's  *'  Deserted  Village,"  whiil  \  .■■         i       '      !        "    1 1  ; 


MAS  he 


trade'*  (irood  (.Tnpire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
iv3M  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away  : 
itltle  sell-ilcpciident  power  can  time  defy. 
rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 


liking  of  education,  "  People  have  nowadays 
\  he)  got  a  strange  opinion  that  everything 
sitould  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I  cannot  see 
that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as  reading  the 
Hooks  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I 
fccnow  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectun  • 
except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shown.  ^  >  ■! 
**jay  teach  chemistry  by  lectures. — Vou  mii^ln 
■•leach  making  of  shoes  by  lectures  !  " 

At  night  !  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitrt.' 
~Xavem,  that  we  might  renew  our  social  intimacy 
-5W  the  original  place  of  meeting.  But  there  was 
»joff  a    considerable    difference  in    his  way   of 

•  [Boswell  was  in  tTtor.  The  rebels'  names  were  George 
^nil  Lttke  />ciia.  Felicii'n  Zeck  (or  properly  Zack)  was  another 
(lenon.     John  Murray.) 

t  [On  tb«  iro«  crown,  n*  Mr.  Stcevens's  note  7.  on  Act  iv. 
Scvne  I,  ol  -'Richard  III.'  It  seems  to  be  alluded  torn 
*•  Ifacbctb."  Act  iv.  Sceor  I  :  "  Thy  crown  does  sear,"  etc. 
BahoCough's"  Camden."  vol.  in,  p.  3«).     I.  B.| 


l(-h   phllisophy.   had   i 
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living.  Having  had  an  illness,  in  which  he  was  advised  to  leave  off  wine,  he  had, 
from  that  period,  continued  to  abstain  from  it,  and  drank  only  water,  or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his,  whom  I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so 
wretchedly  perverted  to  infidelity,  that  he  treated  the  hopes  of  immortality  with 
brutal  levity ;  and  said,  "  As  man  dies  hke  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  *  Johnson  : 
"  //  he  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog."  I  added  that  this  man  said  to  me, 
''  I  hate  mankind,  for  I  think  myself  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  I  know  how  bad 
I  am."  Johnson  :  *'  Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in  his  opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself 
one  of  the  best  of  men  ;  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him  so." — He  said,  "  No  honest 
man  could  be  a  Deist ;  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs 
of  Christianity."  I  named  Hume.  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir ;  Hume  owned  to  a 
clergyman  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testament 
with  attention." — I  mentioned  Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally 
happy  ;  a  little  miss  with  a  new  gown  at  a  dancing-school  ball,  a  general  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army,  and  an  orator,  after  having  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  a  great 
assembly.  Johnson  :  ''  Sir,  that  all  who  are  happy  are  equally  happy  is  not  true. 
A  peasant  and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  satisfied,  but  not  equally  happy.  Happi- 
ness consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  agreeable  consciousness.  A  peasant  has  not 
rapacity  for  having  equal  happiness  with  a  philosopher."  I  remember  this  very 
question  very  happily  illustrated  in  opposition  to  Hume,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  at  Utrecht.  "  A  small  drinking-glass  and  a  large  one  (said  he)  may  be 
equally  full ;   but  the  large  one  holds  more  than  the  small."  f 

Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening,  and  said  to  me,  "  You  have  now  lived 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  you  have  employed  them  well."  "  Alas,  Sir  (said  I), 
I  fear  not.  Do  I  know  history  ?  Do  I  know  mathematics  ?  Do  I  know  law  ?  " 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  though  you  may  know  no  science  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it,  and  no  profession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  follow  it,  your  general  mass  of 
knowledge  of  books  and  men  renders  you  very  capable  to  make  yourself  master  of 
any  science,  or  fit  yourself  for  any  profession."  I  mentioned  that  a  gay  friend  had 
advised  me  against  being  a  lawyer,  because  I  should  be  excelled  by  plodding  block- 
heads. Johnson  :  ''  Why,  Sir,  in  the  formulary  and  statutory  part  of  law,  a 
plodding  blockhead  may  excel ;  but  in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of  it  a 
plodding  blockhead  can  never  excel." 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to  rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  submitted  to  it.  Johnson  :  *'  Why,  Sir,  I  never 
w^as  near  enough  to  great  men  to  court  them.  You  may  be  prudently  attached  to 
great  men  and  yet  independent.  You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think  wrong  ;  and, 
Sir,  you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  pay  too  dear  for  what  you  get.  You  must  not 
give  a  shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth  of  good.  But  if  you  can  get  a 
shilling's  worth  of  good  for  sixpence  worth  of  court,  you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not 
pay  court." 

He  said,  "  If  convents  should  be  allowed  at  all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for 
persons  unable  to  serve  the  public,  or  who  have  served  it.  It  is  our  first  duty  to 
serve  society;  and,  after  we  have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the  salvation 
of  our  OUT!  souls.  A  youthful  passion  for  abstracted  devotion  should  not  be 
encouraged." 

*  [Probably  Barctti. — Crokcr.] 

t  [Bishop  Hall,  in  discussing  this  subject,  has  the  same  image  :  "  Yet  so  conceive  of  these  heavenly 
degrees,  that  the  least  is  glorious.  So  do  these  vessels  differ,  that  all  are  full."  Epistles,  Dec.  iii,  cp.  6. 
"  Of  the  different  degrees  of  heavenly  glory,"  etc.      M.] 


Mtai.  57]                         ROUSSEAU  AN! 

I   introduced  the  subject  of  second 
sight,  and  other  mysterious  manifesta- 
tums ;     the     fulfilment     of      which,     1 
suggested,   might    happen    by    chance. 
Johnson  :    "  Yes,  Sir.  but   they  have 
happened  so  often  tliat  mankind  have 
agreed  to  think  them  not  fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what 
I  had  seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  inten- 
tion to  publish  an  account  of  it.      He 
encouraged  me  by  saying,  '"  You  cannot 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject;    but 
all  that  you  tell  us  will  be  new  to  us. 
Giv^-    lis    as    many    anecdotes    as    you 
can." 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was 

on    Saturday,     the    15th   of   February. 

when   I   presented  to  him   my  old  and 

most  intimate  friend,  the  Reverend  Mi . 

Temple,  then  of  Cambridge.     I  haviuf^ 

mentioned  that  t  had  passed  some  time 

with  Rousseau  in  his  wild  retreat,  ami 

fiaving  quoted   some   remark  made  bv 

Mr.  Wilkes,   with   whom    I    had   spent 

many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  Johnson  * 

S£ud  (sarcastically),  "  It  seems,  Sir,  you 

have  kept  very  good  company  abroad, 

Kousseau   and   \Vilkes  !  "     Thinking   it 

enough  tci  defend  one  at  a  time,  I  said 

n  «(iiing  as  to  my  gay  friend,  but  answered 

^*'It]l  a  smile,  "  Mv  dear  Sir,  you  don't  call 

t'link  AiHi  a  bad  man  ?  "     Johnson  :    "  S 

«Jon't  talk  with  you.     If  you  mean  to  be 

'"e-n  ;  a  rascal,  wlio  ought  to  be  hunted  out 

"■ations  have  expelled  him;  and  it  is  a  sha 

^"iswtt.L:    ■■]  don't  deny.  Sir.  but  that  hi 

•^^ijioi  think  his  intention  was  bad."    John 

f**'ox-e  any  man's  intention  to  be  bad.    You 

^*-5^    you  intended  to  miss  him ;  but  the  judg 

^^»»t  of  intention,  when  evil  is  committed. 

^*"-»vi.5seau.  Sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.     I  w^ould 

i'/^O.   than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone 

■  *^.  1  should  like  to  have  Inm  work  m  the 

'^ixik  him  as  bad  a  man  as  \'oltaire  ?  " 

^^*t:le  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between  t 

"This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to 
^'^irjialed  writings  with  great  pleasure,  s 
^*'^ased  with  his  society,  and  was  just  com 

*    {La  WiKMto  H/loia:  publislicil  in   1761.— C™Jl 
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JtAN   J.^CQUES   ROUSSEAU   (b.  1712.  i  1778) 
Kou^eau  vi^il^  Eariiuid  in  I76fi  at  th«  iovltall.m 
..1  David  Hume,  and  resided  I.t  ciKhtfrii  luonths 
at  Wooumi,   Sufiordihirp,   where  he  employed 
himself  in  writine  bis  "  Botanical  Dictionary  " 
and  his  ■■  Coulessitms."     Il  ww  jitobahly  dilnnR 
thii  viill  thai  he  tat  for  Ihi"  poriraii  rFrmduccd 
above. 

Rousseau  b;id  company.     Do  you  really 
r,  if  you  are  talking  jestingly  of  this,  1 
erious,  I  think  him  one  of  the  worst  ol 
of  society,  as  he  has  been.     Three  or  four 
Tie  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country." 
s  novel  *  may,  perhaps,  do  harm ;  but  1 
SON  :  ■■  Sir.  that  will  not  do.    We  cannol 
may  shoot  a  man  through  the  head,  anc 

will  order  you  to  be  hanged.    .\n  allegec 
will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice, 
sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  transporta- 
from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years. 
plantations."     Buswkll  ;  "  Sir.  do  you 
Johnson  :    "Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to 
lem." 

ne,  who  had  read  many  of    Rousseau's 
nd  even  edification  ;    had  been  much 

from  the  Continent,  where  he  was  very 

/r] 
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generally  admired.  Nor  can  I  yet  allow  that  he  deserves  the  very  severe  censure 
which  Johnson  pronounced  upon  him.  His  absurd  preference  of  savage  to  civilised 
life,  and  other  singularities,  are  proofs  rather  of  a  defect  in  his  understanding  than 
of  any  depraxity  in  his  heart.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
many  worthy  men  have  expressed  of  his  "  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard," 
I  cannot  help  admiring  it  as  the  performance  of  a  man  full  of  sincere  reverential 
submission  to  Divine  Mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexing  doubts ;  a  state  of 
mind  to  be  viewed  with  pity  rather  than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination,  Johnson  said,  "  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  men  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two  people  can  be  half-an-hour  together 
but  one  shall  acquire  an  evident  superiority  over  the  other." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philosophers,  to  console  ourselves,  when 
distressed  or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those  who  are  in  a  worse  situation  than 
ourselves.  This,  I  observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for  there  must  be  some  who 
have  nobody  worse  than  they  are.  Johnson  :  *'  Why,  to  be  sure.  Sir,  there  are  ; 
but  they  don't  know  it.  There  is  no  being  so  poor  and  so  contemptible,  who  does 
not  think  there  is  somebody  still  poorer,  and  still  more  contemptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very  short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities 
of  being  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  I  felt  my  veneration  for  him  in  no  degree  lessened, 
by  my  having  seen  multorum  hominum  mores  et  urbes.  On  the  contrary,  by  having 
it  in  my  power  to  compare  him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  other 
countries,  my  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  mind  was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  sometimes  appeared  in  his  manners  was  more 
striking  to  me  now,  from  my  having  been  accustomed  to  the  studied  smooth  comply- 
ing habits  of  the  Continent ;  and  I  clearly  recognised  in  him,  not  without  respect 
for  his  honest  conscientious  zeal,  the  same  indignant  and  sarcastical  mode  of  treating 
every  attempt  to  unhinge  or  weaken  good  principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman  teased  him  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  his  servant,  who,  he  said,  would  not  believe  the  Scriptures  because  he 
could  not  read  them  in  the  original  tongues,  and  be  sure  that  they  were  not  invented. 
"  Why,  foolish  fellow  (said  Johnson),  has  he  any  better  authority  for  almost  every- 
thing that  he  believes  ?  "  Boswell  :  ''  Then  the  vulgar.  Sir,  never  can  know  they 
are  right,  but  must  submit  themselves  to  the  learned."  Johnson  :  "  To  be  sure. 
Sir.  The  vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  State,  and  must  be  taught  like  children." 
BoswELL  :  "  Then,  Sir,  a  poor  Turk  must  be  a  Mahometan,  just  as  a  poor  English- 
man must  be  a  Christian  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes.  Sir  ;  and  what  then  ?  This 
now  is  such  stuff  as  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I  first  began  to  think  myself 
a  clever  fellow ;    and  she  ought  to  have  whipped  me  for  it." 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  called  on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing 
on  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We  found  him  indisposed,  and  resolved  not  to 
go  abroad.  "  Come,  then  (said  Goldsmith),  we  will  not  go  to  the  Milre  to-night,  since 
we  cannot  have  the  big  man  with  us."  Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  of 
which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  while  our  friend,  now  a  water-drinker,  sat  by  us. 
Goldsmith  :  ''  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  don't  go  near  the  theatres  now.  You 
give  yourself  no  more  concern  about  a  new  play  than  if  you  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  stage."  Johnson  :  ''  Why,  Sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does 
not  care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young  man's 
whore."  Goldsmith  :  "  Nay,  Sir  ;  but  your  Muse  was  not  a  whore."  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was.  But  as  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  Ufe  we  drop  som^ 
of  the  things  which  have  pleased  us  ;   whether  it  be  that  we  are  fatigued  and  don'ft:: 
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cJjoose  to  carry  so  many  things  any  farther,  or  that  wc  find  other  things  which  we  like 
better."  BoswELL :  "  But,  Sir,  why  don't  you  give  us  something  in  some  other 
way  ?  "  Goldsmith  :  "  Aj',  Sir.  we  have  a  claim  upon  you."  Johnson  :  "  No, 
Sir,  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  Is  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he  can 
do,  A  man  is  to  have  part  of  his  hfe  to  himself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought  a  good  many 
campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  retires  to  ease  and  tranquiUity,  A  physician 
who  has  practised  long  in  a  great  city  may  be  excused  if  he  retires  to  a  smalt  town 
and  takes  less  practice.  Now,  Sir,  the  good  that  I  can  do  by  my  conversation 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  writings,  that  the  practice  of 
a  physician,  retired  to  a  small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great  city."  BoswELL  : 
*'  But  I  wonder,  Sir,  you  have  not  more  pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not  writing," 
Johnson  ;   "  Sir,  you  may  wonder." 

He  talked  of  making-  verses,  and  observed,  "The  great  difficulty  is  to  know  when 
^-ciu  have  made  good  ones.     When  composing,  I  have  generallj'  had  them  in  my 

ixnind,  perhaps  fifty  at  a  time,  walking  up  and  down  in  my  room  ;  and  then  I  have 
;**rrit:ten  them  down,  and  often,  from  laziness,  have  written  only  half  lines.  I  have 
l»Titlen  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day. 
X  rc-mcmber  I  wrote  a  hiuuirrLl 
|in«.--s  of  'The  Vanity  of  Hiini;in 
S^'ishes  '  in  a  day.  Doctor  (ttirn- 
r»g  toColdsmith).  I  am  nut  quite 
icU^-  :  1  made  one  line  t'other  day ; 
but  1  made  no  more.''  (iULd- 
BMnii;  " Let  us  hear  it :  we'll  put 
l>ad  one  to  it."  Johnson  : 
*"  tJo.Sir,  I  have  forgot  it." 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy 
and  playful  conversation  of  the 
Rfe-at  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  are,  I 
thinlc.  to  be  prized,  as  eNliibiting 
llif  little  varieties  of  a  mind  so 
enlarged  and  so  powerful  when 
objects  of  consequence  required 
't^  exertions,  and  as  giving  us  a 
"Mnute  knowledge  of  his  character 
*"**  niodes  of  thinking. 

"^      bennet    langtos,    esq., 
*'r    ungton,  near   spilsby. 
lincolnshire. 
IJear  Sir.— 
"  Wh.at  your  friends  have 

♦tT*^'  *''*'  ^^'^"^  ^"""^  departure 
™  now  nothing  has  been  heard 
"*  you,  none  of  us  are  able  to 
l^^orrn  the  rest ;  but  as  we  are  all 
fleeted  alike,  no  one  thinks 
""raself  entitled  to  the  privilege 
"t  complaint. 

should  have  known  nothing 


Tn»  pcntrail  ut  Goldimiib  k  w 
JushuB's  funuM  piclim.  bul  it    . 
iharacleristu-.  hii  it  shows  him  dresMd  in  Ib'i^  bdjibi  ol  ibc 
loroewbat   poor  iippciraQcr  nl  Ibis  rtpta- 
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of  you  or  of  Langton,  from  the  time  that  dear  Miss  Langton  left  us,  had  not  I  met 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  Lincoln,  one  day  in  the  street,  by  whom  I  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Langton,  your  mamma,  and  yourself,  had  been  all  ill,  but  that  you  were  all 
recovered. 

"  That  sickness  should  suspend  your  correspondence,  I  did  not  wonder  ;  but 
hoped  that  it  would  be  renewed  at  your  recovery. 

*'  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  you  are,  or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whether 
you  desire  to  know  anything  of  us.  However,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  club  subsists  ; 
but  we  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  public  business, 
in  which  he  has  gained  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  [first]  appear- 
ance ever  gained  before.  He  made  two  speeches  in  the  House  for  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  were  publicly  commended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with 
wonder. 

"  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness. 
I  am  grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintained  the  newspapers  these  many  weeks  ; 
and  what  is  greater  still,  I  have  risen  every  morning  since  New  Year's  Day  at  about 
eight ;  when  I  was  up,  I  have  indeed  done  but  little  ;  yet  it  is  no  slight  advancement 
to  obtain  for  so  many  hours  more,  the  consciousness  of  being. 

'*  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study  ;  I  am  now  writing  the  first  letter  in  it.  I 
think  it  looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

"  Dyer  *  is  constant  at  the  club  ;  Hawkins  is  remiss  ;  I  am  not  over  diligent. 
Dr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  are  very  constant.  Mr.  Lye  is 
printing  his  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary  ;    all  the  club  subscribes.! 

"  You  will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my  Lincolnshire  friends. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnsox. 

"March  9.   1766. 
"Johnson's  Court.   Fleet  Street." 

"  TO   BENXET   langton,    ESQ.,    AT   LANGTON,    NEAR   SPILSBY,    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

*'  In  supposing  that  I  should  be  more  than  commonly  affected  by  the  death  of 
Peregrine  Langton, J  you  were  not  mistaken  ;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  I  loved 
at  once  by  instinct  and  by  reason.  I  have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of  any  thing 
than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  acquaintance  to  friendship.  Many  a  time  have  I 
placed  myself  again  at  Langton,  and  imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should 
walk  to  Partney  §  in  a  summer  morning  ;  but  this  is  no  longer  possible.  We  must 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  left  us — his  example  of  piety  and  economy.  I 
hope  you  make  what  inquiries  you  can,  and  write  down  what  is  told  you.  The  little 
things  which  distinguish  domestic  characters  are  soon  forgotten  ;    if  you  delay  to 

*  [Samuel  Dyer,  Esq.,  a  most  learned  and  ingenious  Member  of  the  Literary  Club,  for  whose 
understanding  and  attainments  Dr.  Johnson  had  great  resj>ect.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1772.  A  more 
particular  account  of  this  gentleman  may  be  found  in  a  Note  on  the  '*  Life  of  Dryden,"  p.  186,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  that  great  writer's  "  Prose  Works,"  in  four  volumes,  8v'o,  1800  ;  in  which  his  character 
is  vindicated,  and  the  very  unfavourable  representation  of  it,  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  *'  Life  of 
Johnson."  pp.  222-232,  is  minutely  examined.     M.) 

f  [Edward  Lye  was  born  in  1704.      He  publisheil  the  "  Ktymolo^icum  Anglicanum  "of  Junius.    HiJW 
great  work  is  that  referred  to  above,  which  he  was  printing  ;    but  he  diil  not  live  to  see  the  publication. 
He  died  in  1767.  and  the  Dictionary  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  Manning,  author  of  the  "  History^ 
and  Antiquities  of  Surrey." — Crokcr.'\ 

X  Mr.  Langton 's  uncle. 

§  The  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton. 
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inquire,  you  will  have  no  information  ;   if  you  neglect  to  write,  information  will 
be  vain.* 

"  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  to  be  known  and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty 
and  elegance  upon  an  income  which,  to  many,  would  appear  indigent,  and  to  most, 
scanty.  How  he  lived,  therefore,  every  man  has  an  interest  in  knowing.  His 
death,  I  hope,  was  peaceful ;    it  was  surely  happy. 

♦  Mr.  Langton  did  not  disregard  this  counsel,  but  wrote  the  following  account,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  me  : 

"  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton  were  these.  He  had  an  annuity  for  life  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  He  resided  in  a  village  in  Lincolnshire  ;  the  rent  of  his  house,  with  two  or  three 
small  fields,  -was  twenty-eight  pounds  ;  the  county  he  lived  in  was  not  more  than  moderately  cheap  ; 
liis  family  consisted  of  a  sister,  who  paid  him  eighteen  pounds  annually  for  her  board,  and  a  niece. 
The  servants  were  two  maids,  and  two  men  in  livery.  His  common  way  of  living,  at  his  table,  was  tliree 
or  four  dishes  ;  the  appurtenances  to  his  table  were  neat  and  handsome  ;  he  frequently  entertained 
company  at  dinner,  and  then  his  table  was  well  served  with  as  many  dishes  as  were  usual  at  the  tables 
of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own  appearance,  as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly  neat 
and  plain.     He  had  always  a  post-chaise,  and  kept  three  horses. 

"  Such,  with  the  resources  I  have  mentioned,  was  his  way  of  living,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  employ 
liis  whole  income  ;  for  he  had  always  a  sum  of  money  lying  by  him  for  any  extraordinary  expenses 
that  might  arise.  Some  money  he  put  into  the  stocks  ;  at  his  death,  the  sum  he  had  there  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  purchased  out  of  his  income  his  household  furniture  and  linen, 
of  which  latter  he  had  a  very  ample  store  ;  and,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  that  had  very  ^ood  means  of 
knowing,  not  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  his  income  was  set  apart  for  charity  ;  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  found,  with  a  direction  to  be  employed  in  such  uses. 

*'  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proportioned  to  his  income,  and  did  not  practise  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  parsimony,  but  endeavoured  that  in  his  family  there  should  be  plenty  without  waste. 
As  an  instance  that  this  was  his  endeavour,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  method  he  took  in  regu- 
lating a  proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor  to  be  drunk  in  his  family,  that  there  might  not  be  a  deficiency. 
or  any  intemperate  profusion.  On  a  complaint  made  that  his  allowance  of  a  hogshead  in  a  month  was 
not  enough  for  his  own  family,  he  ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be  put  into  bottles,  had  it  locked 
up  from  the  servants,  and  distributed  out,  every  day,  eight  quarts,  which  is  the  quantity  cacli  day  at  one 
hogshead  in  a  month  ;  and  told  his  servants  that  if  that  did  not  suffice,  he  would  allow  them  more  ; 
but,  by  this  method,  it  appeared  at  once  that  the  allowance  was  much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  small 
iamily  ;  and  this  proved  a  clear  conviction,  that  could  not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  future  disj)ute. 
He  was,  in  general,  very  diligently  and  punctually  attended  and  obeyed  by  his  servants  ;  he  was  very 
considerate  as  to  the  injunctions  he  gave,  and  explained  them  distinctly  ;  and  at  their  first  coming  to 
his  service,  steadily  exacted  a  close  compliance  with  them,  without  any  remission  ;  and  the  servants 
Ending  this  to  be  the  case,  soon  grew  habitually  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  their  business,  and  then 
'very  little  farther  attention  was  necessary.  On  extraordinary  instances  of  good  behaviour,  or  diligent 
service,  he  was  not  wanting  in  particular  encouragements  and  presents  above  their  wages  ;  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  would  permit  their  relations  to  visit  them  and  stay  at  his  house  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

*'  The  wonder,  with  most  that  hear  an  account  of  his  economy,  will  be,  how  he  was  able,  with  such 
an  income,  to  do  so  much,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  paid  for  everything  he  had.  He  had 
so  land,  except  the  two  or  three  small  fields  which  I  have  said  he  rented  ;  and.  instead  ot  gaining  any 
thing  by  their  produce,  I  have  reason  to  think  he  lost  by  them  ;  however,  they  furnished  him  with  no 
farther  assistance  towards  his  housekeeping  than  grass  for  his  horses  (not  hay,  for  that  I  know  he  bought), 
^ind  for  two  cows.  Every  Monday  morning  he  settled  his  family  accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a  constant 
attention  to  the  confining  his  expenses  within  his  income  ;  and  to  do  it  more  exactly,  compared  those 
expenses  with  a  computation  he  had  made,  how  much  that  income  would  afford  him  every  week  and  day 
of  the  year.  One  of  his  economical  practices  was,  as  soon  as  any  repair  was  wanting  in  or  about  his 
liouse,  to  have  it  immediately  performed.  When  he  had  money  to  spare,  he  chose  to  lay  in  a  provision 
of  linen  or  clothes,  or  any  other  necessaries  ;  as  then,  he  said,  he  could  afford  it.  which  he  might  not  be  so 
'Veil  able  to  do  when  the  actual  want  came  ;  in  consequence  of  which  method,  he  had  a  considerable 
supply  of  necessary  articles  lying  by  him,  beside  what  was  in  use. 

"  But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to  do  so  much  with  his  income,  was  that 
iie  paid  for  ever>'thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it,  except,  alone,  what  were  current  accounts,  such  as  rent 
<or  his  house,  and  servants'  wages  ;  and  these  he  paid  at  the  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
He  gave  notice  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbouring  market  towns,  that  they  should  no  longer  have  his 
c:ustom,  if  they  let  any  of  his  servants  have  any  thing  without  their  paying  for  it.  Thus  he  put  it  out  of 
kis  power  to  commit  those  imprudences  to  which  those  are  liable  that  defer  their  payments  by  using 
their  money  some  other  way  than  where  it  ought  to  go.  And  whatever  money  he  had  by  him,  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  demanded  elsewhere,  but  that  he  might  safely  employ  it  as  he  pleased. 

"  His  example  was  confined,  by  the  sequestered  place  of  his  abode,  to  the  observation  of  few,  though 
his  prudence  and  virtue  would  have  made  it  valuable  to  all  who  could  have  known  it.  These  few  par- 
ticulars, which  I  knew  myself,  or  have  obtained  from  those  who  lived  with  him,  may  afford  instruction, 
and  be  an  incentive  to  that  wise  art  of  living  which  he  so  successfully  practised." 
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"  I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest,  writing  now,  I  should  renew  your  grief ;  but 
I  would  not  forbear  saying  what  I  have  now  said. 

"  This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfortune  of  a  family  to  whom  no  misfortune 
at  all  should  happen,  if  my  wishes  could  avert  it.  Let  me  know  how  you  all  go  on. 
Has  Mr.  Langton  got  him  the  little  horse  that  I  recommended  ?  It  would  do  him 
good  to  ride  about  his  estate  in  fine  weather. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Langton  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton, 
and  Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  everybody  else. 

"  The  club  holds  very  well  together.  Monday  is  my  night.*  I  continue  to  rise 
tolerably  well  and  read  more  than  I  did.     I  hope  something  will  yet  come  on  it. 

'*  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"May  10.   1766, 
"Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street." 

After  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland,  I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  that 
"  On  my  first  return  to  my  native  country,  after  some  years  of  absence,  I  was  told 
of  a  vast  number  of  my  acquaintance  who  were  all  gone  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness, 
and  I  found  myself  like  a  man  stalking  over  a  field  of  battle,  who  every  moment 
perceives  someone  lying  dead."  I  complained  of  irresolution,  and  mentioned  my 
having  made  a  vow  as  a  security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote  to  him  again  without 
being  able  to  move  his  indolence  ;  nor  did  I  hear  from  him  till  he  had  received  a 
copy  of  my  inaugural  Exercise,  or  Thesis  in  Ci\il  Law,  which  I  published  at  my 
admission  as  an  Advocate,  as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  : 


h( 


to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

''  The  reception  of  your  Thesis  put  me  in  mind  of  my  debt  to  you.  Why  did 
you  .  .  .  .^  t  I  will  punish  you  for  it  by  telling  you  that  your  Latin  wants  cor- 
rection.! In  the  beginning,  Spei  alter cb,  not  to  urge  that  it  should  b^  primcBy  is  not 
grammatical :  altcrce  should  be  alteri.  In  the  next  line  you  seem  to  use  genus 
absolutely,  for  what  we  call  family,  that  is,  for  illustrious  extraction,  I  doubt  without 
authority.  Homines  nullius  originis,  for  Nullis  orti  majoribus,  or,  Nidlo  loco  ftatiy 
is,  as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — Ruddiman  is  dead. 

♦  Of  his  being  in  the  chair  of  The  Literary  Club,  which  at  this  time  met  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 

t  The  passage  omitted  alluded  to  a  private  transaction. 

J  This  censure  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  Dedication,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Viro  nobilissimo.  ornatissimo,  olim  concessuro  : 

JoANNi,  vim  insitam  varia  doctrina  promovente, 

ViCECOMiTi  MouNTSTU ART,  nec  tamen  se  venditante  : 

atavis  edito  regibus,  pra^dito 

excelsae  familiai  de  Bute  spei  altera;  ;  prisca  fide,  anlmo  liberrimo, 

labente  seculo,  et  morum  elegantia 

quum  homines  nullius  originis  insigni  : 

genus  ajquare  opibus  aggrediuntur,  in  Italia;  visitanda;  itinera, 

sanguinis  antiqul  et  illustris  socio  suo  honoratissimo. 

semper  memori,  hasce  jurisprudentiae  primitias, 
natalium  splendorem  virtutibus  augenti :                           dcvinctissima*  amicitia;  et  observantiae 

ad  publica  populi  comitia  monumentum, 

jam  legato  ;  d.  d.  c.  q. 

in  optimatium  vero  magna?  Britannia;  senatu.  Jacobus  Boswell. 

jure  hajreditario, 
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"  I  have  now  \'exed 
you  enough,  and  will  tr>' 
topleaseyou.  Yourresolu- 
tion  to  obey  your  father  I 
sincerely  approve ;  but  do 
not  accustom  yourself  to 
enchain  your  volatility  by 
vows ;  they  will  sometime 
leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind, 
which  you  will,  perhaps. 
never  be  able  to  extract 
or  reject.  Take  this 
warning ;  it  is  of  great 
importance. 

"The  study  of  the  law 
is  what  you  very  justly 
term  it,  copious  and  gener- 
ous ;  *  and  in  adding  your 
name  to  its  professors,  you 
l»ave  done  exactly  what  I 
always  wished,  when  I 
\^-islied  you  best.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to 
pursue  it  vigorously  and 
constantly.  You  gain,  at 
least,  what  is  no  small 
advantage,  security  from 
tliose  troublesome  and 
v^'carisome  discontents, 
>vhich  are  always  obtrud- 
i  rig  t  hemselves  upon  a 
mind  vacant,  unemployed, 
a^nd  undetermined. 

'■  You  ought  to  think 
it  no  small  inducement  to 
diligence  and  persever- 
iince,  that  they  will  please  your  father.  We  all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleasing 
s<"nebody ;  and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest,  and  at  last 
»J  ***ai,-5  vvill  be  greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are  exerted  in  consequence  of  our 
duty'. 

"  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must  not  pass  in  idle  deliberation  how  it 
*nall  be  spent :  deliberatifin,  which  those  who  begin  it  by  prudence,  and  continue 
'^  Wi  til  subtilty,  must,  after  long  expense  of  thought,  conclude  by  chance.  To  prefer 
"*t»e  luture  mode  of  hfe  to  another,  upon  just  reasons,  requires  faculties  which  it  has 
"ot  pleased  our  Creator  to  gi\'e  us. 

"  If  therefore  the  profession  you  have  chosen  has  some  unexpected  inconve- 
WtUccs,  console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  no  profession  is  without  them  ;  and  that 

'  Thisalludes  to  thp  first 

Wmtiui,  nulluffi  genemsius  :  ii 
'V  n'iuiilut,  conle-mptati  s\ 


EDMUN'U   BUKKE   (ft.  1729.  i 

I  sketch  ol  the  orator  (putilutietl  in 

been  a  very  fharaclfrisiic  likei 
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all  the  importunities  and  perplexities  of  business  are  softness  and  luxury,  compared 
with  the  incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  unsatisfactory  expedients  of  idleness. 

'  Hacc  sunt,  quae  nostra  potui  te  voce  monere  : 
Vadc,  age.' 

**  As  to  your  history  of  Corsica,  you  have  no  materials  which  others  have  not, 
or  may  not  have.  You  have,  somehow  or  other,  warmed  your  imagination.  I  wish 
there  were  some  cure,  like  the  lover's  leap,  for  all  heads  of  which  some  single  idea  has 
obtained  an  unreasonable  and  irregular  possession.  Mind  your  own  affairs,  and  leave 
the  Corsicans  to  theirs. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Lomkn,  Aug.  21,  1766." 

"  to  dr.  samuel  johnson. 
*'  Much  esteemed  and  Dear  Sir, — 

'•Auchinleck,  Nov.  6.   1766. 

"  I  PLEAD  not  guilty  to*  .... 

*'  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of  the  charge  brought  against  me,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  escape  the  punishment  which  you  have  decreed 
for  me  unheard.  If  you  have  discharged  the  arrows  of  criticism  against  an  innocent 
man,  you  must  rejoice  to  find  they  have  missed  him,^or  have  not  been  pointed  so  as 
to  wound  him. 

"  To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am,  with  all  deference,  going  to  offer  a  few 
observations  in  defence  of  my  Latin,  which  you  have  found  fault  with. 

"  You  think  I  should  have  used  spei  primce,  instead  of  spei  altercB.  Spes  is,  indeed, 
often  used  to  express  something  on  which  we  have  a  future  dependence,  as  in  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  1.  14. 

' modo  namque  gemeUos, 

Spent  grcgis,  ah  !    silice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit.' 

and  in  Georg.  iii.  1.  473. 

'  Spemquc  gregemque  simul.' 

for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also  used  to  express  any  thing  on  which  we 
have  a  present  dependance,  and  is  well  applied  to  a  man  of  distinguished  influence 
— our  support,  our  refuge,  our  prcBsidium,  as  Horace  calls  Maecenas.  So,  in  -£neid 
xii.  1.  57,  Queen  Amata  addresses  her  son-in-law,  Turnus  : — '  Spes  tu  nunc  una  :  ' 
and  he  was  then  no  future  hope,  for  she  adds, — 


' decus  impcriumque  Latini 

Te  penes ' 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord  Bute  some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the 
present  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  "  ExcelscB  familice  de  Bute  spes  prima ; '  and  my  Lord 
Mountstuart,  as  his  eldest  son,  to  be  '  spes  altera.'*  So  in  /Eneid  xii.  1.  168,  after 
having  mentioned  '  Pater  ^Eneas,'  who  was  the  present  '  spes,'  the  reigning  '  sj>es,' 
as  my  German  friends  would  say,  the  spes  prima,  the  poet  adds — 

'  Et  juxta  Ascanius,  magnac  spes  altera  Romae.' 

"  You  think  alterce  ungrammatical,  and  you  tell  me  it  should  have  been  al4eri. 
You  must  recollect,  that  in  old  times  alter  was  dechned  regularly  ;  and  when  the 
ancient  fragments  preserved  in  the  Juris  Civilis  Pontes  were  written,  it  was  certainly 

♦  The  passage  omitted  explained  the   transaction  to  which  the  preceding  letter  had  alluded. 
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declined  in  the  way  that  I  use  it.  This,  I  should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer 
who  writes  alterce  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  of  his  own  science.  But  as  I  could 
hardly  venture  to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so  classical  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  have  not  made  an  accurate  search  into  these  remains,  to  find  examples  of  what  I  am 
able  to  produce  in  poetical  composition.  We  find  in  Plant.  Rudens,  Act  III,  Scene 
4,  hne  45 — 

'  Nam  huic  alter cb  patria  qua;  sit  profecto  ncscio.' 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comic  writer  ;   but  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Laelius, 
we  find  Terent.  Heautontim.  Act  II,  Scene  3,  line  30 — 

* hoc  ipsa  in  itinerc  altcrce 

Dum  narrat,  forte  audivi.' 

''  You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  using  genus  absolutely,  for  what  we  call 
family,  that  is,  for  illustrious  extraction.  Now  I  take  genus  in  Latin  to  have  much  the 
same  significance  with  birth  in  English  ;  both  in  their  primary  meaning  expressing 

dimply  descent,  but  both  made  to  stand   Kar   i^ox^'iv,  for  noble  descent.     Genus 

is  thus  used  in  Hor.  hb.  ii.  Sat.  v.  1.  8. 

'  Ht  fronts,  ct  virtus,  nisi  cum  rt',  vilior  alga  est.' 

And  in  lib.  i.  Epist.  vi.  1.  37. 

'  Et  genus  et  formam   Regina  pecunia  donat.' 

-A.nc3  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulvsses,  Ovid's  Metamorph.  lib. 
>^iii.  1.   140. 

*  Nam  gefius,  et  proavos,  et  qua*  non  feci m us  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voce' 

amines  nullius  originis,  for  nullis  orti  majoribus,  or  nuUo  loco  nati,  is,"  you  are 
f  raid,  barbarous." 
*'  Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  in  Virg.  .Eneid  i.  1.  286. 

'  Nascctur  pulcra  Trojanus  orii^inc  Ciesar.' 

in  .^neid  x.  1.  618. 

*  Illc  tamen   nostra  deducit  i)yiiyiiie  nomen.' 

as  nullus  is  used  for  obscure,  is  it  not  in  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  to 

tie  nullius  originis,  for  obscure  extraction  ? 

*'  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

""'  Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  vows  ?     I  am 

sible  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make  \'ows  rashly,  and  without  a  due 

sideration.     But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  often  be  of  great  advant- 

to  one  of  a  variable  judgment  and  irregular  inchnations.     I  always  remember 

ssage  in  one  of  your  letters  to  our  Italian  friend  Baretti  ;   where,  talking  of  the 

^astic  life,  you  say  you  do  not  wonder  that  serious  men  should  put  themselw^s 

er  the  protection  of  a  religious  order,  when  they  have  found  how  unable  they  are 

ake  care  of  themselves.     For  my  own  part,  without  affecting  to  be  a  Socrates,  I 

sure  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  Evil  Principle  ; 

all  the  methods  I  can  devise  are  little  enough  to  keep  me  tolerable  steady  in  the 

lis  of  rectitude. 

****** 

"  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  veneration, 

''  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  J.\MES    BOSWELL." 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary,  that  he  was  this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale's  from 
*^fore  Midsummer  till  after  Michaelmas,  and  that  he  afterwards  passed  a  month 
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at  Oxford.  He  had  then  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  Mr.  Chambers  of  that 
University,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  Judges  in  India. 

He  pubHshed  nothing  this  year  in  his  own  name  ;  but  the  noble  dedication  [♦) 
to  the  King,  of  Gwyn's  "  London  and  Westminster  Improved,"  was  written  by 
him  ;  and  he  furnished  the  Preface,  [f]  and  several  of  the  pieces,  which  compose  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Mrs.  Anna  WilUams,  the  blind  lady  who  had  an  asylum 
in  his  house*  Of  these,  there  are  his  "  Epitaph  on  Phihps  ;  "  [*]  "  Translation  of 
a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  ;  ["f]  "  Friendship,  an  Ode  ;"  [♦]  and  "The 
Ant,''  [*]  a  paraphrase  from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  in  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  and,  from  internal  evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,  **  To  Miss on  her  giving 

the  Author  a  gold  and  silk  net-work  Purse  of  her  ovm  wea\ing  ; "  [f]  and  "  The 
Happy  Life."  [t]--Most  of  the  pieces  of  this  volume  have  evidently  received  addi- 
tions from  his  superior  pen,  particularly  *'  Verses  to  Mr.  Richardson,  on  his  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  ;  "  "'  The  Excursion  ;  "  "  Reflections  on  a  Grave  Digging  in 
Westminster  Abbey."  There  is  in  this  collection  a  poem,  "  On  the  Death  of  Stephen 
Grey,  the  Electrician,  [*]  which,  on  reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly 
Johnson's.  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it  was  not  his.  "  Sir,  (said  she,  with 
some  warmth,)  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had  the  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaint- 
ance." I,  however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first  notion,  that  I  mentioned 
it  to  Johnson,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs.  Williams  had  said.  His 
answer  was,  "  It  is  true.  Sir,  that  she  wTote  it  before  she  was  acquainted  with  me ; 
but  she  has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it  all  over  again,  except  two  lines."  "  The 
Fountains,"  [f]  a  beautiful  little  Fairy  tale  in  prose,  written  with  exquisite  simpli- 
citj ,  is  one  of  Johnson's  productions  ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  from  Mrs.  Thrale 
the  praise  of  being  the  author  of  that  admirable  poem,  "  The  Three  Warnings.'* 

He  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for  publication,  which,  has,  perhaps, 
as  strong  marks  of  his  sentiment  and  style,  as  any  of  his  compositions.  The  original 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Drummond,  bookseller 
in  lidinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but  small  estate,  who  took  arms  for  the 
House  of  Stuart  in  1745 ;  and  during  his  concealment  in  London  till  the  act  of  general 
pardon  came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed 
him  as  a  very  worthy  man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  members  of  the  society  in  Scotland 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  had  opposed  the  scheme  of  translating  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  language,  from  political  considerations  of 
the  disadvantage  of  keeping  up  the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  North-Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being  informed  of  this,  I  suppose 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  wrote  with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows  : — 


"  TO   MR.   WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 


(k  c 


Sir, — 
'*  I  DID  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could  be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 

*  fin  a  paper  already  mentioned  (see  p.  100.  and  near  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  p.  281),  the 
following  account  of  this  pubhcation  is  given  by  a  lady  well  accjiiainted  with  Mrs.  Williams  : 

"  As  to  her  poems,  she  many  years  attempted  to  publish  them  :  the  half-crowns  she  had  got  towards 
the  jiublication,  she  confessed  to  me,  went  for  necessaries,  and  that  the  greatest  pain  she  ever  felt  was 
from  the  appearance  of  defrauding  her  subscribers  :  '  But  what  can  I  do  ?  The  Doctor  (Johnson) 
always  puts  me  off  with.  '  Well,  we'll  think  about  it/  and  Cioldsmith  says,  '  Leave  it  to  me.'  However, 
two  of  her  friends,  under  her  ilirections.  made  a  new  subscription  at  a  crown,  the  whole  price  of  the 
work,  and  in  a  very  little  time  raised  sixty  pounds.  Mrs.  Carter  was  applied  to  by  Mrs.  Williams's- 
desire.  and  she,  with  the  utmost  activity  and  kindness,  procured  a  long  list  of  names.  At  length,  the 
work  was  published,  in  which  is  a  line  written  but  gloomy  tale  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  money  Mrs. 
Williams  had  various  uses  for,  and  a  part  of  it  was  funtled." 

By  this  publication,  Mrs.  Williams  got  £'150.     J  hid.     M.J 
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propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  a  question  whether  any  nation  uninstructed  in 
rehgion  should  receive  instruction  ;  or  whether  that  instruction  should  be  imparted 
to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books  into  their  own  language.  If  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary 
to  obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be 
said  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  He  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is 
guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces  ;  as  to  him  that  should  extinguish 
the  tapers  of  a  lighthouse  might  justly  be  imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwrecks. 
Christianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  humanity  ;  and  as  no  man  is  good  but  as  he 
wishes  the  good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  degree  who  wishes 
not  to  others  the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit  for  a  year,  or 
for  a  day,  the  most  efficacious  method  of  advancing  Christianity,  in  compliance 
with  any  purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  which 
I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an  example,  except  in  the  practice  of  the 
planters  of  Amerfca,  a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  suppose,  no  other  man  wishes  to 
resemble. 

"The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the  laity  the  use  of  the  Bible  ;  but  this 
prohibition,  in  few  places  now  very  rigorously  enforced,  is  defended  by  argiunents 
which  have  for  their  foundation  the  care  of  souls.  To  obscure,  upon  motives  merely 
political,  the  light  of  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserved  for  the  reformed  ;  and,  surely, 
the  blackest  midnight  of  popery  is  meridian  sunshine  to  such  a  reformation,  I 
am  not  very  willing  that  any  language  should  be  totally  extinguished.  The  simili- 
tude and  derivation  of  languages  afford  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  traduction 
of  nations,  and  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They  add  often  physical  certainty  to 
historical  evidence  ;  and  often  supply  the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migrations,  and 
of  the  revolutions  of  ages  which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  them. 

''  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires,  are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favourite 
studies.  My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps,  rather  over-heated,  even  to 
those  by  whom  I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who  have  nothing  in  their 
thoughts  but  trade  or  policy,  present  power,  or  present  money,  I  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  defend  my  opinions  ;  but  with  men  of  letters  I  would  not  unwillingly 
compound,  by  wishing  the  continuance  of  every  language,  however  narrow  in  its 
extent,  or  however  incommodious  for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  reposited  in  some 
version  of  a  known  book,  that  it  may  be  always  hereafter  examined  and  compared 
with  other  languages,  and  then  permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  same  method  will 
not  preserve  the  Highland  language,  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  and  abolish  it 
from  daily  use.  When  the  Highlanders  read  the  Bible  they  will  naturally  wish  to 
have  its  obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history,  collateral  or  appendant. 
Knowledge  always  desires  increase  ;  it  is  like  fire,  which  must  first  be  kindled  bv 
some  external  agent,  but  which  will  afterward  propagate  itself.  When  they  once 
desire  to  learn,  they  will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by  which 
that  desire  can  be  gratified  ;  and  one  will  tell  another  that  if  he  would  attain 
knowledge  he  must  learn  English. 

"  This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  more  subtle  than  the  grossness  of 
real  life  will  easily  admit.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  efficacy  of 
ignorance  has  long  been  tried,  and  has  not  produced  the  consequence  expected. 
Let  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn  ;  and  let  the  patrons  of  privation  stand 
awhile  aside,  and  admit  the  operation  of  positive  principles. 

''  You  will  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  assure  the  worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new 
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translation,*  that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his  success  ;  and  if  here  or  at  Oxford  I  can 
be  of  any  use,  that  I  shall  think  it  more  than  honour  to  promote  his  undertakings 
I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. 

I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  "  SaM.    JoHNSON. 

"Aug.  13.  1766." 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme  being  made  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the 
benevolent  undertaking  was  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  following  letters,  though  not  written  till  the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upon 
the  same  subject,  are  here  inserted. 


"  TO    MR.    WILLIAM    DRUMMOXD. 


Dear  Sir, — 

That  my  letter  should  have  had  such  effects  as  you  mention,  gives  me  great 
pleasure.  I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me  by  imputing  to  me  more  good  than  I  have 
really  done.  Those  whom  my  arguments  have  persuaded  to  change  their  opinion, 
show  such  modesty  and  candour  as  deserve  great  praise. 

'*  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  diligently  forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward 
in  prospect  than  any  honours  which  this  world  can  bestow.  I  wish  I  could  be  useful 
to  him. 

**  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  could  be  of  use  in  a  cause  to  which  all  other 
causes  are  nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit.  But  first,  I  would  have  you  to  consider 
'W^hether  the  publication  will  really  do  any  good  ;  next,  whether  by  printing  and 
<iistributing  a  very  small  number,  you  may  not  attain  all  that  you  propose  ;  and» 
^^hat  perhaps  I  should  have  said  first,  whether  the  letter,  which  I  do  not  now  perfectly 
remember,  be  fit  to  be  printed. 

*'  If  you  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to  whom  I  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  about  the  propriety  of  whatever  he  shall  direct.  If  he  thinks  that  it  should 
'^^  printed,  I  entreat  him  to  revise  it  ;  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent  lines 
^^'^tten,  and  whatever  is  amiss,  he  knows  very  well  how  to  rectify. t 

"  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  this  excellent  design  goes 
'ox-ward. 

**Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Drummond,  whom  I  hope  you  w^ill  live 
^^    soe  such  as  you  desire  him. 

j^      *  *"  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston,  but  believe  liim  to  be  prosperous.     I  shall 
^^    Slad  to  hear  the  same  of  you,  for 

''  I  am,  Sir, 

''  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  ^chnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street.  *'  SaM.    JoIIXSON. 

"April  21.  1767." 

^^  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kippen.  near  Stirling,  who  has  lately 

^^^^^^^red  me  with  a  long,  intelligent,  and  very  obliging  letter  upon  this  work,  makes  the  following 

^^^^'^^-t^k.     *'  Dr.  Johnson  has  alluded  to  the  worthy  man  employi-d  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 

^^^^'t.     Might  not  this  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  ]>aying  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the 

^^^'^Ory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  late  minister  of  Killin.  distinguished  by  his  eminent  piety. 

^^^'^^ing,  and  taste  ?     The  amiable  simplicity  of  his  life,  his  warm  benevolence,  fiis  indefatigable  and 

^^^^^^sful  exertions  for  civilising  and  imj)roving  the  parish  of  which  he  was  minister  for  u])wards  of 

*    ^V"  years,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of   his  country  and  the  veneration  of  all  good  men.     It  certainly 

^^Vd  be  a  pity  if  such  a  character  should  l)e  permitted  to  sink  into  oblivion." 

->    "t  This  paragraph  shows  Johnsons  real  estimation  of  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  celebrated 
^^ttish  Historian,  however  lightly,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  he  may  have  spoken  of  his  works. 
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<( 


TO   THE   SAME. 


a 


Sir,- 


"  I  RETURNED  this  week  from  the  country,  after  an  absence  of  near  six 
months,  and  found  your  letter  with  many  others,  which  I  should  have  answered 
sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

"  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely  right.  Men  should  not  be  told  of  the 
faults  which  they  have  mended.  I  am  glad  the  old  language  is  taught,  and  honour 
the  translator  as  a  man  whom  God  has  distinguished  by  the  high  office  of  propagating 
his  word. 

"  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in  an  office  of  charity.  Mrs.  Heely, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office  in  your  theatre,  is  my  near  relation, 
and  now  in  great  distress.  They  wrote  me  word  of  their  situation  some  time  ago, 
to  which  I  returned  them  an  answer  which  raised  hopes  of  more  than  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  give  them.  Their  representation  of  their  affairs  I  have  discovered  to  be 
such  as  cannot  be  trusted  ;  and  at  this  distance,  though  their  case  requires  haste,  I 
know  not  how  to  act.  She,  or  her  daughters,  may  be  heard  of  at  Canongate  Head. 
I  must  beg.  Sir,  that  you  will  inquire  after  them,  and  let  me  know  what  is  to  be  done. 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you  such  a  sum  if  upon  examina- 
tion you  find  it  likely  to  be  of  use.  If  they  are  in  immediate  want,  advance  them 
what  you  think  proper.  What  I  could  do,  I  would  do  for  the  woman,  having  no 
great  reason  to  pay  much  regard  to  Heely  himself.* 

'*  I  believe  you  may  receive  some  intelligence  from  Mrs.  Baker,  of  the  theatre, 
whose  letter  I  received  at  the  same  time  with  yours  ;  and  to  whom,  if  you  see  her, 
you  will  make  my  excuse  for  the  seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

"  Whatever  you  advance  within  ten  pounds  shall  be  immediately  returned  to 
you,  or  paid  as  you  shall  order.     I  trust  wholly  to  your  judgment. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  London,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
"Oct.  24,    1767." 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Shaw,t  alike  distinguished  by  his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  mis- 
conduct, published  this  year  a  poem  called  "  The  Race,  by  Mercurius  Spur,  Esq.," 
in  which  he  whimsic2dly  made  the  living  poets  of  England  contend  for  pre-eminence 
of  fame  by  running  : 

"  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  their  head." 

In  this  poem  there  was  the  following  portrait  of  Johnson  : 


■<< 


Here   Johnson  cofnes — unblest  with  outward 

grace  ; 
His  rigid  morals  stamp'd  upon  his  face. 
While  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain  ; 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to-bed  with  pain)  : 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would 

rest, 
And  babes  cling  frighted  to  the  nurse's  breast. 
With   looks   convulsed   he   roars   in   pompous 

strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  Nine,  with  terror  struck,  who  ne'er  had 

seen 


Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run. 
\'irtue  steps  forth,  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns   him   now  to 

yield. 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
But,    wrapt   in   conscious   worth,    content  si4t- 

down, 
Since  Fame,  resolv'd  his  various  pleas  to  crow 
Though  forc'd  his  present  claim  to  disav 
Had  long  reserv'd  a  chaplet  for  his  brow^ 
He  bows,  obeys  ;    for  Time  shall  first  exp>^ 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  ret 


*  This  is  the  person  concerning  whom  Sir  John   Hawkins  has  thrown  out  very  unwarraiL' 
reflections  both  against  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Francis  Barber. 

t  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  European  Magazine,  Jan.,  1786. 


CHAPTER  XVII— 1767-1768 

JOHNSON   AND  THE   KING 

Johnson  and  George  III — His  Visit  to  Lichfield  and  Parting  with  Catherine  Chambers — He  writes  a 
Prologue  for  Goldsmith's  *'  Good-natured  Man  " — Boswell's  "  Corsica  " — Fielding  and  Richardson 
Contrasted — The  Douglas  Cause — St.  Kilda — Johnson  on  Conjugal  Infidelity— <^hastxty  and  the 
Choice  of  a  Wife — Baretti's  "  Italy  " — Johnson  Visits  Oxford — Returns  to  London — His  Contempt  for 
Popular  Liberty — Dr.  Kenrick's  Pamphlet — Johnson  Sends  Francis  Barber  to  School — On  Thomson 
and  Dr.  Mounsey — Origin  of  the  "  Bear  "  epithet. 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
Johnson's  life,  which  gratified  his  monarchical  enthusiasm,  and  which  he  loved  to 
relate  with  all  its  circumstances,  when  requested  by  his  friends.  This  was  his  being 
honoured  by  a  private  conversation  with  his  Majesty,  in  the  library  of  the  Queen's 
house.  He  had  frequently  visited  those  splendid  rooms  and  noble  collection  of 
books,*  which  he  used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious  than  he  supposed 
any  person  could  have  made  in  the  time  which  the  King  had  emplo3red.  Mr. 
Barnard,  the  librarian,  took  care  that  he  should  have  every  acconmiodation  that 
could  contribute  to  his  ease  and  convenience,  while  indulging  his  literary  taste  in 
that  place  ;   so  that  he  had  here  a  very  agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty,  having  been  informed  of  his  occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify 
a  desire  that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  came  next  to  the  library.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  time  that  Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly  engaged  with  a 
book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  stole 
round  to  the  apartment  where  the  King  was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 
commands,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  in  the  library.  His  Majesty 
said  he  was  at  leisure,  and  would  go  to  him;  upon  which  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of 
the  candles  that  stood  on  the  King's  table,  and  hghted  his  Majesty  through  a  suite 
of  rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  private  door  into  the  library,  of  which  his  Majesty 
had  the  key.  Being  entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  forward  hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  still  in  a  profound  study,  and  whispered  him,  "  Sir,  here  is  the  King." 
Johnson  started  up,  and  stood  still.  His  Majesty  approached  him,  and  at  once 
was  courteously  easy.f 

♦  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  contributing  his  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  this  library  ; 
for  I  have  read  a  long  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Riving  the  most  masterly  instructions  on  the 
subject.  I  wished  much  to  have  gratified  my  readers  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  have  reason 
to  think  that  His  Majesty  would  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  permit  its  publication  ;  but  Mr.  Barnard, 
to  whom  I  applied,  declined  it  "  on  his  own  account." 

f  The  particulars  of  this  conversation  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authen- 
ticity, from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  myself ;  from  Mr.  Langton  who  was  present  when  he  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  several  other  friends  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  ;  from  Mr. 
Barnard  ;  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  to  Bishop  Warburton  ; 
and  from  a  minute,  the  original  of  which  is  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  James  Caldwell,  and  a  copy 
of  which  was  most  obligingly  obtained  for  me  from  his  son.  Sir  John  Caldwell,  by  Sir  Francis  Lumm. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  particularly  to  Sir  Francis 
Lumm,  who  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  had  the  minute  laid  before  the  King 
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His  Majesty  began  by  observing  that  he  understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the 
hbrary  ;  and  then  mentioned  his  having  heard  that  the  Doctor  had  been  lately  at 
Oxford,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  fond  of  going  thither.  To  which  Johnson 
answered  that  he  was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford  sometimes,  but  was  likewise 
glad  to  come  back  again.  The  King  then  asked  him  what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford, 
Johnson  answered  he  could  not  much  commend  their  diligence,  but  that  in  some 
respects  they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their  press  under  better  regulations, 
and  were  at  that  time  printing  Poly  bins.  He  was  then  asked  whether  there  were 
better  libraries  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he  believed  the  Bodleian 
was  larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cambridge  ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  "  I  hoi>e, 
whether  we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have  at  Cambridge,  we  shall  make 
as  good  use  of  them  as  they  do."  Being  asked  whether  All  Souls  or  Christ  Church 
library  was  the  largest,  he  answered,  "  All  Souls  library  is  the  largest  we  have, 
except  the  Bodleian."     "  Aye,  (said  the  King),  that  is  the  public  library." 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  writing  anything.     He  answered  he  was  not, 
for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and  must  now  read  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.     The  King,  as  it  should  seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on 
his  own  stores  as  an  original  writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  then  said,  "  I  do  not 
think  you  borrow  much  from  any  body."     Johnson  said  he  thought  he  had  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.     "  I  should  have  thought  so  too  (said  the  King),  if  you 
had  not  written  so  well." — Johnson  observed  to  me,  upon  this,  that  "  no  man 
could  have  paid  a  handsomer  compliment ;   and  it  was  fit  for  a  King  to  pay.     It 
was  decisive."    When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  whether 
he  made  any  reply  to  this  high  compliment,  he  answered,  "  No,  .Sir.     When  the 
King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.     It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my 
Sovereign."    Perhaps  no  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  courts  could  have  shown 
a  more  nice  and  dignified  sense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson  did  in  this  instance. 
His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he  supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great 
deal,  Johnson  answered  that  he  thought  more  than  he  read ;   that  he  had  read  a 
great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but,  having  fallen  into  ill-health,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  read  much,  compared  with  others  ;   for  instance,  he  said  he  had 
not  read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warburton.     Upon  which,  the  King  said  that 
he  heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  general  knowledge,  that  you  could 
scarcely  talk  with  him  on  any  subject  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  speak  ;   and 
that  his  learning  resembled  Garrick's  acting  in  its  universality.*     His  Majesty  then 
talked  of  the  controversy  between  Warburton  and  Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
read,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it.     Johnson  answered,  "  Warburton 
has  most  general,  most  scholastic,  learning  ;   Lowth  is  the  more  correct  scholar.     I 
do  not  know  which  of  them  calls  names  best."     The  King  was  pleased  to  say  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion  ;    adding,  ''  You  do  not  think  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there 
was  much  argument  in  the  case."     Johnson  said  he  did  not  think  there  was.     "  Why, 
truly  (said  the  King),  when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names,  argument  is  pretty 
well  at  an  end." 

by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  announced  to  Sir  Francis  the  royal  pleasure  concerning  it  by  a  letter,  in  these  words  :  **  I  have  the 
King's  commands  to  assure  you,  Sir,  how  sensible  his  Majesty  is  of  your  attention  in  communicating  the 
minute  of  conversation  previous  to  its  publication.  As  there  appears  no  objection  to  your  complying 
with  Mr.  Boswell's  wishes  on  the  subject,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentleman,  to  make 
such  use  of  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  '  as  he  may  think  proper." 

♦  The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan  clearly  recollects  having  been  told  by  Johnson  that  the  King  observed 
that  Pope  made  Warburton  a  Bishop.  "  True,  Sir  (said  Johnson),  but  Warburton  did  more  for  Pope  ; 
he  made  him  a  Christian  "  ;   alluding  no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious  comments  on  the  "  Essay  on  Man." 
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His  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Lord  Lyltelton's  history,  which 
was  then  just  published.  Johnson  said  he  thought  his  style  pretty  good,  but  that 
he  had  blamed  Henry  the  Second  rather  too  much.      "  Why  (said  the  King),  they 

seldom  do  these  things  by  halves."     "  No.  

Sir  (answered  Johnson),  not  to  Kings." 
But  fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  himself;  and  immediately 
subjoined,  "  That  for  those  who  spoke  worse 
of  Kings  than  they  deserved,  he  could  find 
no  excuse;  but  that  he  could  more  easily 
conceive  how  some  might  speak  better  of 
tliem  than  they  deser\-ed,  without  any  ill 
intention;  for,  as  Kings  had  much  in  their 
power  to  give,  those  who  were  favoured 
by  them  would  frequently,  from  gratitude. 
exaggerate  their  praises ;  and  as  this; 
proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  wa> 
certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  error  could 
be  excusable." 

The  King  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Dr.  Hill.  Johnson  answered  that  he  was 
an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity ; 
and  immediately  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  an  assertion  of  that  wTiter,  that  he 
had  seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much 
greater  degree  by  using  three  or  four  micro- 
scopes at  a  time  than  by  using  one.  "  Now 
(added  Johnson),  every  one  acquainted  with 
rnicroscopes  knows  that  the  more  of  them 
lie  looks  through  the  less  the  object  will 
appear."  "  Why  (replied  the  King),  this  is 
Hot  only  telhng  an  untruth,  but  telling  it 
tilumsily  ;  for,  if  that  be  the  case,  every  one  who  can  look  through  a  microscope 
xvill  be  able  to  detect  bim." 

"  I  now  {said  Jolmson  to  his  friends,  when  relating  what  had  passed),  began 
t  o  consider  that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
tliought  it  was  time  for  me  to  say  something  that  might  be  more  favourable."  He 
s&dded,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious  observer  ;  and 
i't  he  would  have  been  contented  to  teU  the  world  no  more  than  he  knew,  he  might 
l"»ave  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
Expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

The  King  then  talked  of  literary  journals,  mentioned  particularly  the  Journal 
«^«  Savans,  and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  Johnson  said  it  was  formerly 
"^.'ery  well  done,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  persons  who  began  it,  and  carried  it 
<:»n  for  some  years ;  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  nature  and  use  of  such 
^^•orks.  The  King  asked  him  if  it  was  well  done  now.  Johnson  answered  he  had 
irio  reason  to  think  that  it  was.  The  King  then  asked  him  if  there  were  any  other 
literary  journals  pubhshed  in  tliis  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Renews  ;  and  on  being  answered  tliere  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  asked  which  of 
them  was   the  best ;   Johnson  answered  that  the  Monthly  Review  was  done  with 
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most  care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles ;  adding  that  the  authors  of  the 
Monthly  Review  were  enemies  to  the  Church.  This,  the  King  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  when  Johnson 
observed  that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of  arranging  their  materials  than 
formerly.  "  Ay  (said  the  King),  they  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that ;  "  for  his 
Majesty  had  heard  and  remembered  the  circumstance  which  Johnson  himself  had 
forgot. 

His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  literary  biography  of  this  country 
ably  executed,  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  it.  Johnson  signified 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  his  Majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  intervaew  Johnson  talked  to  his  Majesty  with  profound 
respect,  but  still  in  his  firm,  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never  in  that 
subdued  tone  which  is  commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.  After 
the  King  withdrew,  Johnson  showed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his  Majesty's 
conversation  and  gracious  behaviour.  He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  "  Sir,  they  may  talk 
of  the  King  as  they  will ;  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen."  And  he 
afterward  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Sir,  his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a 
gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second." 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  circle  of  Johnson's  friends  was  collected 
round  him  to  hear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conversation,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton, 
in  his  frank  and  lively  manner,  was  very  active  in  pressing  him  to  mention  the 
particulars.  "  Come,  now,  Sir,  this  is  an  interesting  matter  ;  do  favour  us  with  it." 
Johnson,  with  great  good  humour,  compUed. 

He  told  them,  "  I  found  his  Majesty  wished  I  should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk.     I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his  Sovereign.     In 

the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  passion ."     Here  some  question  interrupted 

him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he  certainly  would  have  pointed  out  and  illus- 
trated many  circumstances  of  advantage,  from  being  in  a  situation  where  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to  vigorous  exertion,  and  tempered  by  reverential 
awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars  of  what  passed  between  the  King  and  him, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  remained  unmoved  upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to 
join  in  the  least  in  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  company.  He  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  his  gloom  and  seeming  inattention,  that  he  apprehended  Johnson  had  relin- 
quished his  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  Prologue  to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of 
which  he  had  been  flattered  ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  was  fretting 
with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed.  At 
length  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character  prevailed.  He  sprang 
from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself 
in  the  situation  which  he  had  just  been  hearing  described,  exclaimed,  ''Well,  you 
acquitted  yourself  in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should  have  done  ;  for  I  should 
have  bowed  and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it." 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this  year  ;  nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the 
correspondence  *  he  had,  except  the  two  letters  to  Mr.  Drummond,  which  have  been 
inserted,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  with  that  to  the  same  gentleman  in  1766.     His 

♦  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that,  when  I  speak  of  his  correspondence,  I  consider  it  independent 
of  the  voluminous  collection  of  letters  which,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which 
forms  a  separate  part  of  his  works  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  set  on  anything  which  came 
from  his  pen,  was  sold  by  that  lady  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
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"August  2,  1767.  I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  been  without  resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  business,  being  Undered  by 
sudden  snatches."  * 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with  a  Dedication  [*]  to  the  King  of  that 
ingenious  gentleman's  "  Treatise  on  the  Globes,"  conceived  and  expressed  in  such 
a  manner  as  could  not  fail  to  be  very  grateful  to  a  monarch,  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  the  sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his  style,  under  the  title  of  "  Lexiphanes.'* 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick  ;  but  its  author  was  one  Campbell,  a 
Scotch  purser  in  the  Navy.  The  ridicule  consisted  in  applying  Johnson's  "  words 
of  large  meaning  "  to  insignificant  matters,  as  if  one  should  put  the  armour  of 
Goliath  upon  a  dwarf.  The  contrast  might  be  laughable  ;  but  the  dignity  of  the 
armour  must  remain  the  same  in  all  considerate  minds.  This  malicious  drollery, 
therefore,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  could  do  no  harm  to  its  illustrious  object. 

"  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  MR.  ROTHWELL'S,  PERFUMER,  IN  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

''  That  you  have  been  all  summer  in  London  is  one  more  reason  for  which  I 
regret  my  long  stay  in  the  country.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  leave  the  town  before 
my  return.  We  have  here  only  the  chance  of  vacancies,  in  the  passing  carriages, 
and  I  have  bespoken  one  that  may,  if  it  happens,  bring  me  to  town  on  the  fourteenth 
of  this  month ;   but  this  is  not  certain. 

"  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate  this  to  Mrs.  Williams  :  I  long  to  see  all 
my  friends. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Lichfield.  Oct.  10.  1767." 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his  mind,t  that  he  suffered  great  i>ertur- 
bation  and  distraction  in  1768.  Nothing  of  his  writing  was  given  to  the  public  this 
year,  except  the  Prologue  [*]  to  his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy  of  "The  Good-natured 
Man."  The  first  lines  of  this  Prologue  are  strongly  characteristical  of  the  dismal 
gloom  of  his  mind  ;  which  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  distressed  with 
the  same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others  its  own  feelings.  Who  could 
suppose  it  was  to  introduce  a  comedy,  when  Mr.  Bensley  solemnly  began — 

"  Press'd  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind." 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's  humour  shine  the  more. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published  my  "  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  that  Island,"  I  returned  to  London,  very  desirous  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon  the  subject.  I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now  Vinerian  Professor,  and  lived  in  New  Inn  Hall.  Having 
had  no  letter  from  him  since  that  in  which  he  criticised  the  Latinity  of  my  Thesis, 
and  having  been  told  by  somebody  that  he  was  offended  at  my  having  put  into 
my  book  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  with  him,  and 
therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford,  where  I  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  with  a 
civility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember.     I  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  sent 

♦  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  73.  f  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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a  letter  to  me  to  Scotland,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  his  being  more 
indifferent  to  my  anxiety  than  I  wished  him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such  fragments  of  his  conversation  as  I  preserved 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them  together  in  continuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  some  degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  honesty.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  no,  Sir,  if  you 
act  properly.  You  are  not  to  deceive  your  clients  with  false  representations  of  your 
opinion  :  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a  judge."  Bos  well  :  "  But  what  do  you  think 
of  supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  do  not 
know  it  to  be  bad  or  good  till  the  judge  determines  it.  I  have  said  that  you  are  to 
state  facts  fairly  ;  so  that  your  thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be 
bad,  must  be  from  reasoning,  must  be  from  your  supposing  your  arguments  to  be 
weak  and  inconclusive.  But,  Sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An  argument  which  does  not 
convince  yourself  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  urge  it :  and  if  it  does 
convince  him,  why,  then,  Sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right.  It  is  his  business  to 
judge  ;  and  you  are  not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion  that  a  cause  is  bad, 
but  to  say  all  you  can  for  your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge's  opinion."  Bosvvell  : 
"  But,  Sir,  does  not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have  no  warmth,  and  appearing 
to  be  clearly  of  one  opinion  when  you  are  in  reality  of  another  opinion,  does  not 
such  dissimulation  impair  one's  honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  a  lawyer 
may  put  on  the  same  mask  in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse  with  his  friends  ?  " 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  no.  Sir.  Everybody  knows  you  are  paid  for  affecting  warmth 
for  your  cUent ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  properly  no  dissimulation  :  the  moment  you 
come  from  the  bar,  you  resume  youi;;  usual  behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more 
carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man 
who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands  will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  hands 
when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet." 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modern  plays,  he  said,  "  False  Delicacy  "  was  totally 
void  of  character.*  He  praised  Goldsmith's  "Good-natured  Man" ;  said  it  was  the 
best  comedy  that  had  appeared  since  "The  Provoked  Husband," f  and  that  there 
had  not  been  of  late  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that  of  Croaker, 
I  observed  it  was  the  Suspirius  of  his  Rambler.  He  said,  Goldsmith  had  owned  he 
had  borrowed  it  from  thence.  "  Sir  (continued  he),  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  characters  of  nature  and  characters  of  manners  ;  and  there  is 
the  difference  between  the  characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of  Richardson.  Characters 
of  manners  are  very  entertaining  ;  but  they  are  to  be  understood,  by  a  more 
superficial  observer,  than  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man  must  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart." 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estimated  the  compositions  of  Richardson 
too  highly,  and  that  he  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  Fielding.  In  com- 
paring those  two  writers,  he  used  this  expression  :  "  that  there  was  as  great  a 
difference  between  them  as  between  a  man  who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made,  and 
a  man  who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial-plate."  This  was  a  short  and 
figurative  state  of  his  distinction  between  drawing  characters  of  nature  and  characters 
only  of  manners.  But  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  neat  watches  of 
Fielding  are  as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of  Richardson,  and  that  his  dial- 
plates  are  brighter.     Fielding's  characters,  though  they  do  not  expand  themseh'es 

*  [By  Hugh  Kelley,  the  poetical  stay-maker. — Croker.] 

t  [Sir  Francis  Wronghead  is  a  character  in  this  p-ay,  which  was  begun  by  Sir  J .  hn  Vanbrugh  and 
finished  by  CoUey  Cibber.] 
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so  widely  in  dissertation,  are  as  just  pictures  of  human  nature,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say.  Iiave  more  striking  features,  and  nicer  touches  of  the  pencil ;  and  tliough 
Johnson  used  to  quote  with  approbation  a  saying  of  Richardson's,  "  that  the  virtues 
<i(  Fielding's  heroes  were  the  vices  of  a  truly  good  man,"  I  will  venture  to  add  that 
tlie  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's  writings,  though  it  does  not  encourage  a  strained 
and  rarely  possible  virtue,  is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  honesty,  and  cherishes 
liie  benevolent  and  generous  affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as  Fielding  would  make 
liim,  is  an  amiable  member  of  society,  and  may  be  led  on  by  more  regulated 
instructors,  to  a  higher  state  of  ethical  perfection, 

Jolinson  proceeded  :  "  Even  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners, 
though  drawn  with  great  humour."  He  then  repeated,  very  happily,  all  Sir  Francis's 
trediJous  account  to  Manly  of  his  being  with  '"  the  great  man,"  and  securing  a  place, 
i  asked  him  if  "  The  Suspicious  Husband  "  *  did  not  furnish  a  well-drawn  character, 
thai  of  Ranger.  John'son  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere  rake,  and  a 
lively  young  fellow,  but  no  ckaracier." 

The  great  Douglas  Cause  was  at  this  time  a  very  general  subject  of  discussion. f 
1  found  he  had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention,  but  had  only  heard  parts  of  it 
<":casionalIy.     He,  however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  "  1  am  of  opinion  that  positive 
proof  of  fraud  should  not  be  required  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  judges  should 
decide  according  as  probability  shall  appear  to   preponderate,   granting  to   the 
defendant  the  presumption  of  filiation 
to  be  strong  in   his  favour.     And  I 
think,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  the  dying  declara- 
tions, because  they  were  spontaneous. 
There  is  a  great   difference  between 
wliat  is  said  without  our  being  urged 
lo  it,  and  what  is  said  from  a  kind  of 
tompulsion.     If  I  praise  a  man's  book 
witliout  being  asked  my  opinion  of  it, 
*'»ai  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one  may 
^fust.     But  if  an  author  asks  me  if  1 
«^e  his  book,  and  I  give  him  some- 
thing like  praise,  it  must  not  be  taken 
■*s  my  real  opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a 
iong  time  with  authors  desiring  my 
**pinion  of  their  works.  I  used  once 
*•>  be  sadly  plagued  with  a  man  who 
^'''ote  verses,  but  who   hterally    had 

_,    *    (By  Di.  Brnjamin  Hoadly,  son  of  Bishop 

^*2|»ai)',    produced    in     1747.      Garrick's    per- 

™"*»»iwc<il  Raigersa  wfll  pleased  George  III 

■'•*   lie  sent  the  author  one  hundred  pounds. 

^^  (CuDU-Tnin^    the    filiation    ol    .\rchil>a.ld 

iJ^Rlas.  who  claimed  the  estates  o!  the  lirst  '■'"'"'  ■■"                                                           ■  ■*^* 

l*"™ of  Douglas.     ■■  Boswell,  who  was  counsel  Ht- siti    j-ii- i  l'I.mj   i«.  i,:j,.U.  1754) 

w  tik  side  of  Mr.  Douglas,  had  published  in         ,  .  ""  . .  ,.    .   '.,"  ..*...,      „ ' .,         ,,. . 

1168.  pamphlet  entitled  ■  The  Essence  of  the  Jp^.^h*-";  i.^flfil  r^nr«^?^,h.7tlii wk^ 

rim.i./^f  „      ■  I,  .     t-  1.    ■..     -1.1,         _    ..  _.  pleaiinR  hecomeoi  aUromancesi  but    that  viletiroken 

rSf^*^™-   ,?'"  *'V5*''  "^  ■^'  ^  ^,^')-  ^"^  "<«<■.  ueVK  cured,  ruined  the  sole  ol  perhaps  the  «Jy 

Apu  Z7.   1773.  he  could  not  induce  Johnson  book,  which  being  urinted  oB  beiimes  one  muming. 

eS'^tOTBad/'—Lockhait.]  an»wediCioniriiscaliedlorbe(oreiughl."— .Urj.  Pioai. 
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no  other  notion  of  a  verse,  but  that  it  consisted  of  ten  syllables.  Lay  your  knife 
and  your  fork  across  your  plate,  was  to  him  a  verse  : 

Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  across  your  plate. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses  he  sometimes  by  chance  made  good  ones, 
though  he  did  not  know  it." 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to  Scotland,  and  going  with  me  to  the 
Hebrides,  but  said  he  would  now  content  himself  with  seeing  one  or  two  of  the 
most  curious  of  them.  He  said,  ''  Macaulay,  who  writes  the  account  of  St.  Kilda, 
set  out  with  a  prejudice  against  prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a  smart  modern  thinker  ; 
and  yet  he  affirms  for  a  truth  that,  when  a  ship  arrives  there,  all  the  inhabitants 
are  seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  writer,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on  physical  principles,  from  the  effect  of 
effluvia  from  human  bodies.  Johnson,  at  another  time  praised  Macaulay  for  his 
"  ynagnanuniiy,^^  in  asserting  this  wonderful  story,  because  it  was  well  attested. 
A  lady  of  Norfolk,  by  a  letter  to  my  friend  Dr.  Burney,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  solution  :  "  Now  for  the  explication  of  this  seeming  mystery,  which  is  so- 
very  obvious,  as,  for  that  reason,  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  the  author.  Reading  the  book  with  my  ingenious 
friend,  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Christian,  of  Docking — after  ruminating  a  little,  '  The 
cause  (says  he)  is  a  natural  one.  The  situation  of  St.  Kilda  renders  a  north-east 
wind  indispensably  necfessary  before  a  stranger  can  land.  The  wind,  not  the 
stranger,  occasions  an  epidemic  cold.'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  dead  y 
if  living,  this  solution  might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it  will  Mr.  Boswell,  in  return  for 
the  many  agreeable  hours  his  works  have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  Oxford  for  learning.  "  There  is  here. 
Sir  (said  he),  such  a  progressive  emulation.  The  students  are  anxious  to  appear 
well  to  their  tutors  ;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to  have  their  pupils  appear  well  in  the 
college  ;  the  colleges  are  anxious  to  have  their  students  appear  well  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline  in  every  college.  That  the  rules 
are  sometimes  ill  observed,  may  be  true  ;  but  is  nothing  against  the  system.  The 
members  of  a  University  may,  for  a  season,  be  unmindful  of  their  duty.  I  am 
arguing  for  the  excellency  of  the  institution." 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of  parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of 
knowledge  ;  but  by  reading  so  long,  and  writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  up 
a  good  deal." 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at  Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary 
before  he  left  it.  Boswell  :  "  I  wonder  at  that.  Sir ;  it  is  your  native  place." 
Johnson  :    "  Why  so  is  Scotland  your  native  place." 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared  remarkably  strong  at  this  time.  When 
I  talked  of  our  advancement  in  Hterature,  "  Sir  (said  he),  you  have  learnt  a  little 
from  us,  and  you  think  yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume  would  never  have  written 
history,  had  not  Voltaire  written  it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire." 
Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  we  have  Lord  Karnes."  Johnson  :  ''  You  liave  Lord  Kames. 
Keep  him  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  We  don't  envy  you  him.  Do  you  ever  see  Dr.  Robertson?  '* 
Boswell  :  "  Yes,  Sir."  Johnson  :  '*  Does  the  dog  talk  of  me  ?  "  Boswell  : 
"  Indeed,  Sir,  he  does,  and  loves  you."  Thinking  that  I  now  had  him  in  a  corner^ 
and  being  solicitous  for  the  literary  fame  of  my  country,  I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion 
on  the  merit  of  Dr.  Robertson's  "  History  of  Scotland."  But,  to  my  surprise,  he 
escaped. — "  Sir,  I  love  Robertson,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book." 
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It  is  but  justice  both 
)ii  liim  and  Dr.  Robertson 
lo  add  that,  though  he 
indulged  himself  in  this 
sally  of  wit,  he  had  too 
good  taste  not  to  be 
fully  sensible  of  the 
merits  of  that  admirable 
work. 

An  essay,  written  by 
Mr.  Deane,  a  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England, 
maintaining  the  future 
life  of  brutes,  by  an  ex- 
plication of  certain  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  was 
mentioned,  and  the  doc- 
trine insisted  on  by  a 
gentleman  who  seemed 
fond  of  curious  specula- 
tion. Johnson,  who  did 
not  like  to  hear  of  any 
thing  concerning  a  future 
.state  which  was  not 
authorized  by  the  regular 
-canons  of  orthodo.xy, 
discouraged  this  talk  ; 
.aJid  being  offended  at  its 
4:;ontinuation,  he  watched 
^lh  opportunity  to  give 
t_lie  gentleman  a  blow  of 
«-eprehension.  So,  when 
t>ie  poor  speculatist, 
■«*ntli  a  serious  meta- 
physical pensive  face, 
addressed  him,  "  But 
really.  Sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him," 
Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the  thought  which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly 
•"ound,  and  replied,  "  True,  Sir ;  and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish  fellow,  we  don't 
Knovr  what  to  think  of  him."  He  then  rose  up,  strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for 
^orQc  time  laughing  and  exulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  hud  several  times,  when  in  Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing 
^  Scorpion  within  a  circle  of  burning  coals  ;  that  it  ran  round  and  round  in  extreme 
^?-'n  ;  and  finding  no  way  of  escape,  retired  to  the  centre,  and,  like  a  true  Stoic 
P^^ilosopher,  darted  its  sting  into  its  head,  and  thus  at  once  freed  itself  from  its  woes. 
-'his  must  end  'em."  1  said  this  was  a  curious  fact,  as  it  showed  deliberate  suicide 
**    a  reptile.     Johnson  would  not  admit  tlie  fact.     He  said  Maupertuis*  was  of 

;.  I  ahould  tbiok  it  impossiblp  not  (o  wonder  at  the  varirty  of  Johnson's  nsniing,  however  dnaltory 

J.  •'•ii^lit  have  been,     Wlio  could  have  imagined  that  the  High  Church  o(  England-man  would  be  so 
***»»iit  in  quoting  Maupertuis,  who.  1  am  sorry  to  think,  stands  in  the  list  q1  those  unfortunate  mistaken 


WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.  D.D,  (fr.  1721,  d.  1793| 
Ihe  historian  of  "  Scotland  "  and  "  Charles  V,"  born  at  the  Mansa  of 
Botlhwick.  Midlothian,  was  ordained  minisler  ol  Gladimuir  at  twenty- 
IHO.  In  IT't.'i  he  volunteered  for  the  defence  of  EdinbuTRb  aii!iUnst 
the  rebels.  In  17G1  he  was  joint -niinisler  with  Dr.  Ersldne,  ol 
Gceyfclan.  Edinburgh,  and  royal  chaplain.  Johnson  did  not  admire 
Robertson's  books  (which  WalpiHe  and  Chesterfield  bad  praised),  and 
when  Boswell  tried  lo  ^t  him  to  exprut  an  opinion  ol  the  "  History 
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opinion  that  it  does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ;  that  it  gets  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  as  the  coolest  place  ;  that  its  turning  its  tail  in  upon  its  head  is  merely 
a  convulsion,  and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
great  anatomist  Morgagni,  after  dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which  the  experiment  had 
been  tried,  should  certify  that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its  head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philosophy.  "  That  woodcocks  (said  he) 
fly  over  the  northern  countries  is  proved,  because  they  have  been  observed  at  sea. 
Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of  them  conglobulate  together, 
by  flying  round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  imder  water, 
and  Ue  in  the  bed  of  a  river."  He  told  us  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  the  glow-worm  ;    I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he  advised  me  to  read  Bell's  "  Travels.  '* 
I  asked  him  whether  I  should  read  Du  Halde's  "  Account  of  China."  '*  Why,  yes 
(said  he),  as  one  reads  such  a  book ;   that  is  to  say,  consult  it." 

He  talked  of  the  heinpusness  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of 
families  was  destroyed.  He  said,  "  Confusion  of  progeny  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  crime  ;  and  therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage  vows  is  much  more 
criminal  than  a  man  who  does  it.  A  man,  to  be  svure,  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  but  he  does  not  do  his  wife  a  material  injury,  if  he  does  not  insult  her ;  if, 
for  instance,  from  mere  wantonness  of  appetite,  he  steals  privately  to  her  chamber- 
maid. Sir,  a  wife  ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would  not  receive  home  a 
daughter  who  had  run  away  from  her  husband  on  that  account.  A  wife  should 
study  to  reclaim  her  husband  by  more  attention  to  please  him.  Sir,  a  man  will  not, 
once  in  a  hundred  instances,  leave  his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife  has  not  been 
negligent  of  pleasing." 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination,  that  solid  judgment,  and  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  which  he  was  upon  all  occasions  remarkable.  Taking 
care  to  keep  in  view  the  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  understood  in  our  nation,  he 
showed  clearly  from  reason  and  good  sense  the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in  the 
one  sex  deviating  from  it  than  the  other  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very 
useful  lesson  as  to  the  way  to  keep  him, 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one  deviation  from  chastity  should  so  abso- 
lutely ruin  a  young  woman.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  no.  Sir  ;  it  is  the  great  principle 
which  she  is  taught.  When  she  has  given  up  that  principle,  she  has  given  up  every 
notion  of  female  honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  included  in  chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom  he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to 
marry,  but  was  afraid  of  her  superiority  of  talents.*  "  Sir  (said  he),  you  need  not  be 
afraid  ;  marry  her.  Before  a  year  goes  about,  you'll  find  that  reason  much  weaker, 
and  that  wit  not  so  bright."  Yet  the  gentleman  may  be  justified  in  his  apprehension 
by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  sentences  in  his  life  of  Waller  :  "  He  doubtless 
praised  many  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry ;  and,  perhaps,  marned 
one  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.     Many  qualities  contribute  to 

men,  who  call  themselves  esprits  forts.     I  have,  however,  a  high  respect  for  that  philosopher,  ^Ijo*" 
the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia  loved  and  honoured,  and  addressed  pathetically  in  one  of  his  poems.— 

"  Mauperttiis,  cher  Maupertuis, 
Que  noire  vie  est  pen  de  chose  I  " 

There  was  in  Maupertuis  a  vigour  and  yet  a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  united  with  strong  intellect^ 

powers,   and  uncommon   ardour  of  soul.     Would  he  had  been  a  Christian  !    I  cannot  help  earncstiT 

venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  now. 

[Maupertuis  died  in  1759,  at  the  age  of  62,  in  the  arms  of  the  Bernoullis,  iris  ChrStiennemeni.   »•) 
♦  [John  Bell,  of  Antermony,  who  published  at  Glasgow,  in  1763,  "  Travels  from  St.  Petersburg,  ift 

Russia,  to  Divers  Parts  of  Asia." — Croker.] 
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domestic  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow ;  and  many  airs 
and  sallies  may  dehght  imagination,  which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve." 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  "  His  account  of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  book  ; 
and,  Sir,  I  know  no  man  who  carries  his  head  higher  in  conversation  than  Baretti. 
There  are  strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not,  indeed,  many  hooks  ;  but  with 
what  hooks  he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly." 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial-plate  of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscription, 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  Nu^  'yap  epxcTai,  being  the  first  words  of  our 
Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the  improvement  of  that  time  which  is  allowed 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity;  "the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."*  He 
sometime  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he 
said,  "  It  might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which  a  man  keeps  in  his  closet  ;  but 
to  have  it  upon  his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  often  looked 
at  by  others,  might  be  censured  as  ostentatious."  Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed 
of  the  dial-plate  inscribed  as  above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable  time  ;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London, 
where  I  received  his  letter,  which  had  been  returned  from  Scotland. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  My  dear  Boswell, — 


(( 


I  have  omitted  a  long  time  to  write  to  you,  without  knowing  very  well  why. 
I  could  not  tell  why  I  should  not  write ;  for  who  would  write  to  men  who  publish 
the  letters  of  their  friends,  without  their  leave  ?  Yet  I  write  to  you  in  spite  of  my 
caution,  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  that  I  wish  you  would  empty 
your  head  of  Corsica,  which  I  think  has  filled  it  rather  too  long.  But,  at  all  events, 
I  shall  be  glad  very  glad,  to  see  you. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Oxford,  March  23,  1768." 

I  answered  thus : 

"  to   MR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  London,  26th  April,  1768. 

My  dear  Sir, — 

I  have  received  your  last  letter,  which,  though  very  short,  and  by  no  means 
Complimentary,  yet  gave  me  real  pleasure,  because  it  contains  these  words,  '  I 
shall  be  glad,  very  glad,  to  see  you.' — Surely  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
*Tiy  publishing  a  single  paragraph  of  one  of  your  letters  ;  the  temptation  to  it  was 
So  strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of  your  friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my  desire 
of  visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet  of  '  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,'. are  to  me  more 
v^aluable  than  many  of  the  grants  of  kings. 

"  But  how  can  you  bid  me  '  empty  my  head  of  Corsica  ?  '  My  noble-minded 
triend,  do  you  not  feel  for  an  oppressed  nation  bravely  struggling  to  be  free  ? 
Consider  fairly  what  is  the  case.  The  Corsicans  never  received  any  kindness  from 
the  Genoese.  They  never  agreed  to  be  subject  to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing  ; 
ajid,  when  reduced  to  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  by  force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the 

♦  ["Sir    Walter    Scott    put    the  same  Greek  words  on  a  sun-dial  in  his  garden  at    Abbotsford.'* 
— Lockhart.] 
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great  cause  of  liberty,  and  break  the  galling  yoke  ?  And  shall  not  every  liberal  soul 
be  warm  for  them  ?  Empty  my  head  of  Corsica  !  Empty  it  of  honour,  empty  it  of 
humanity,  empty  it  of  friendship,  empty  it  of  piety.  No  !  while  I  live,  Corsica  and 
the  cause  of  the  brave  islanders  shall  ever  employ  much  of  my  attention,  shall  ever 
interest  me  in  the  sincerest  manner. 


"  I  am,  etc., 

"  James  Boswell." 

"  to  mrs.  lucy  porter,  in  lichfield. 

,,  ,,  ^  ••  Oxford,  Apnl  18.  1768. 

My  dear  DEAR  Love, — 
"  You  have  had  a  very  great  loss.*  To  lose  an  old  friend  is  to  be  cut  off  from 
a  great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of 
our  nature  that,  as  we  live  on,  we  must  see  those  whom  we  love  drop  successively, 
and  find  our  circle  of  relation  grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected 
with  the  world  ;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There 
is  always  this  consolation,  that  we  have  one  Protector  who  can  never  be  lost  but  by 
our  own  fault,  and  every  new  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  other  comforts 
should  determine  us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.  All  union 
with  the  inhabitants  of  earth  must  in  time  be  broken  ;  and  all  the  hopes  that 
terminate  here  must  on  [one]  part  or  other  end  in  disappointment. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs.  Cobb  do  not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my 
respects  to  them  and  the  Sewards,  and  all  my  friends.  When  Mr.  Porter  comes,  he 
will  direct  you.     Let  me  know  of  his  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

"  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take  care  of  your  reading-glass.  Whenever 
I  can  do  anything  for  you,  remember,  my  dear  darling,  that  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures  is  to  please  you. 

"  The  punctuaHty  of  your  correspondence  I  consider  as  a  proof  of  great  regard. 
When  we  shall  see  each  other,  I  know  not,  but  let  us  often  think  on  each  other, 
and  think  with  tenderness.  Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  back  been  very  poorly  ;    but  of  what  use  is  it  to  complain  ?  " 

"  Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  give  great  pleasure  to, 

"  My  dear,  your  most  affectionate 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he  surprised  me  one  morning  with  a  visit 
at  my  lodging  in  Half-Moon  street,  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and  was 
in  the  kindest  and  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  As  he  had  objected  to  a  part  of 
one  of  his  letters  being  published,  I  thought  it  right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asking 
him  explicitly  whether  it  would  be  improper  to  publish  his  letters  after  his  death. 
His  answer  was,  "  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  am  dead,  you  may  do  as  you  will." 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough  contempt  of  popular  liberty.  "  They 
make  a  rout  about  universal  liberty,  without  considering  that  all  that  is  to  be  valued, 
or  indeed  can  be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  private  liberty.  Political  liberty  is  good 
only  so  far  as  it  produces  private  liberty.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  you  know  is  a  constant  topic.  Suppose  you  and  I,  and  two  hundred  more, 
were  restrained  from  printing  our  thoughts  :  What  then  ?  What  proportion  would 
that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to  the  private  happiness  of  the  nation  ?  " 

♦  [The  death  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hunter,  widow  of  Johnson's  schoolmaster. — Croker.l 
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This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences  of  restraint  as  light  and  insignifi- 
cant, was  a  kind  of  sophistry,  in  wliich  he  delighted  to  indulge  himself,  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  laxity  for  which  it  has  been  fashionable  for  too  many  to  argue,  when 
it  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  very  essence  of  government  is  restraint ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces  rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint 
IS  better  than  too  httle.  But  when  restraint  is  unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall 
those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought  to  remonstrate  ;  and,  if  relief 
IS  not  granted,  to  resist.  Of  this  manly  and  spirited  principle,  no  man  was  more 
convinced  than  Johnson  himself. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked  him,  through  my  sides,  in  a  pamplilet, 
entitled  "  An  Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  Esq,,  occaisioned  by  his  having  transmitted 
the  moral  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  Pascal  PaoU,  General  of  the  Corsicans." 
I  was  at  first  inchned  to  answer  this  pamphlet ;  but  Jolmson,  who  knew  that  my 
■doing  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick,  by  keeping  alive  what  would  soon  die  away 
of  itself,  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful  negro  ser\'ant,  made  him  so 
desirous  of  his  farther  improvement  that  he  now  placed  him  at  a  school  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire.  This  humane  attention  does  Johnson's  heart  much 
honour.  Out  of  many  letters  whicli  Mr.  Barber  received  from  his  master,  he  lias 
preser\'ed  three,  wliich  he  kindlv 
gave  me,  and  which  I  shall  insert 
according  to  their  dates. 

'■  to  .mr.  francis  barbkr. 
"  Dear  Francis, — 

*■  I  H.\VE  been  very  much 
out  of  order.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
(hat  you  are  well,  and  design  to 
come  soon  to  you.  I  would  have 
>'ou  stay  at  Mrs.  Clapp's  for  thi' 
present,  till  I  can  determine  what 
We  shall  do,     Be  a  good  boy. 

"  My  comphments  to  Mrs. 
Cl^^pp  and  to  Mr.  Fowler. 
"■ '  I  am, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

■■  S.AM.  Johnson. 


Soon  afterwards,  he  supped  at 
*-*^  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in 
*^*^  Strand,  with  a  company  whom 
Collected  to  meet  him.  They 
^^re  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of 
^**'oniore,  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop 
^J  Salisbury-,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
*'^*il)ertson,  the  historian.  Dr. 
Vigh     Blair,    and    Mr.    Thomas 


****  reduced 


^■'.ies,  who   wished  much  to  be 
these      eminent 


aitiely.five,  and 
suffct  any  [uncral 
alter  that  operation  be  thrown  : 
Ihe  surgeon  pleased.     His  bt>dy 
and    preparations   were   dcp'^i 
St.  Thomoi's  Hospital.— I 


ill  Ihathisbodyabouli   ._  . 

'rcmuuy.  but  tuidergo  dlsieclloii,  and 

~    ihcTbUDet,  or  where 

accurdia^y  dissected. 

.  -_   in   the    museum   of 

■Crolt*t  aitd  Wright. 
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Scotch  literati ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  very  little  opportunity  of  hearing 
them  talk,  for  with  an  excess  of  prudence,  for  which  Johnson  afterwards  found  fault 
with  them,  they  hardly  opened  their  lips,  and  that  only  to  say  something  which 
they  were  certain  would  not  expose  them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath  ;  such  was  their 
anxiety  for  their  fame  when  in  the  presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this  evening  in 
remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  eager  to  exert  himself  in  conversation,  which  he 
did  with  great  readiness  and  fluency  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have 
preserved  but  a  small  part  of  what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a  poet ;  but  when  one  of  the  company 
said  he  was  also  a  very  good  man,  our  moralist  contested  this  with  great  warmth, 
accusing  him  of  gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness  of  manners.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  that,  in  writing  Thomson's  life.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  treated  his  private 
character  with  a  stem  severity,  but  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  ;  and  I  may  claim 
a  little  merit  in  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to  send  him  authentic  accounts  of 
the  affectionate  and  generous  conduct  of  that  poet  to  his  sisters,  one  of  whom,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomson,  schoolmaster  at  Lanark,  I  knew,  and  was  presented  by  her 
with  three  of  his  letters,  one  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  his  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Mounsey,  of  Chelsea  College,  as  "  a  fellow 
who  swore  and  talked  bawdy."  "  I  have  been  often  in  his  company  (said  Dr.  Percy), 
and  never  heard  him  swear  or  talk  bawdy."  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat  next  to  Dr.  Percy, 
having  after  this  had  some  conversation  aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery,  which,  in 
his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  from  the  foot 
of  the  table  :  "  O,  Sir,  I  have  found  out  a  very  good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never 
heard  Mounsey  swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he  never  saw  him  but  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  table."  "  And  so,  Sir  (said  Dr.  Johnson  loudly  to  Dr.  Percy),  you 
would  shield  this  man  from  the  charge  of  swearing  and  talking  bawdy,  because  he 
did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  table.  Sir,  you  might  as  well  tell 
us  that  you  had  seen  him  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  neither  swore 
nor  talked  bawdy  ;  or  that  you  had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn,  and  he  neither 
swore  nor  talked  bawdy.  And  is  it  thus,  Sir,  that  you  presume  to  controvert  what 
I  have  related  ?  "  Dr.  Johnson's  animadversion  was  uttered  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeased,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  company,  of  which 
Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  take  any  notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect 
as  an  author.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  support  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  by 
various  arguments.  One  in  particular  praised  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies."  John- 
son :  ''  Sir,  his  '  Conduct  of  the  Allies '  is  a  performance  of  very  little  ability." 
'*  Surely,  Sir  (said  Dr.  Douglas),  you  must  allow  it  has  strong  facts."  *  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  yes,  Sir  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  ?  In  the  Sessions- 
paper  of  the  Old  Bailey  there  are  strong  facts.  Housebreaking  is  a  strong  fact ; 
robbery  is  a  strong  fact  ;  and  murder  is  a  mighty  strong  fact  ;  but  is  great  praise 
due  to  the  historian  of  those  strong  facts  ?  No,  Sir  ;  Swift  has  told  what  he  had  to 
tell,  distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all.  He  had  to  count  ten,  and  he  has  counted  it 
right." — Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Davies,  by  acting  as  an  informer,  had  been  the 
occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too  harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Percy,  for  which, 

♦  My  respectable  friend,  upon  reading  this  passage,  observed,  that  he  probably  must  have  said  not 
simply  "  strong  facts,"  but  "  strong  facts  well  arranged."     His  Lordship,  however,  knows  too  well  the—; 
value  of  written  documents,  to  insist  on  setting  his  recollection  against  my  notes  taken  at  the  time. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  traverse  the  record.     The  fact,  perhaps,  may  have  been,  either  that  the  additional^C 
words  escaped  me  in  the  noise  of  a  numerous  company,  or  that  Dr.  Johnson,  from  his  impetuosity,  and^E 
eagerness  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  make  a  lively  retort,  did  not  allow  Dr.  Douglas  to  finish  his  sentence.    — 
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probably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over,  he  felt  some  compunction,  lie  took  an 
opportunity  to  give  him  a  hit  :  so  added,  with  a  preparatory  laugh,  "  Why,  Sir, 
Tom  Davies  might  have  written  '  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies.'  "  Poor  Tom  being 
thus  suddenly  dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in  presence  of  the  Scottish  Doctors, 
to  whom  he  was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advantage,  was  grievously  mortified. 
Nor  did  his  punishment  rest  here  ;  for  upon  subsequent  occasions,  whenever  he, 
"  statesman  all  over,"  *  assumed  a  strutting  importance,  I  used  to  hail  him — "  the 
Author  of  the  Condttct  of  the  Allies.^'' 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next  morning,  I  found  him  highly  satisfied 
with  his  colloquial  prowess  the  preceding  evening.  "  Well  (said  he),  we  had  good 
talk."     BoswELL :    "  Yes,  Sir  ;    you  tossed  and  gored  sevenil  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men 
of  genius  more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson  ;  but  from 
the  remarkable  elegance  of  his  own  manners,  was,  perhaps,  too  delicately  sensible 
of  the  roughness  which  sometimes  appeared  in  Johnson's  behaviour.  One  evening 
about  this  time,  when  his  Lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my  lodgings 
with  Dr.  Robertson  and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinction,  he  regretted  that 
Johnson  had  not  been  educated  with  more  refinement,  and  lived  more  in  polished 
society.  "  No,  no,  my  Lord  (said  Signor  Baretti),  do  with  him  what  you  would, 
he  would  always  have  been  a  bear."  "  True  (answered  the  Earl,  with  a  smile), 
but  he  would  have  been  a  dancing  bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone  ronnd  the  world  to  Johnson's 
prejudice,  by  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  a  bear,  let  me  impress  upon  my  readers 
a  just  and  happy  saying  of  my  friend  Goldsmith,  who  knew  him  well  :  "  Johnson, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  manner  ;  but  no  man  ahve  lias  a  more  tender 
heart.     He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin." 

'  See  the  hard  drawing  of  liim  in  Churchill's  "  Rosciad.  " 
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BARETTl's    TRIAL 

^^^_.-.^^0mf — BobwfII  at  the  Stratfor;!  Jubilee—His  Account  oi  Coisica^&otcb 
-"wwbU  Visit  thf  Thralcs — Johnson  and  Gcnenil  Paoh — Goldsmitli  ind 
Ksi«v  on  Shakspeare— Foote— Baretti's    Trial^Mr>,   Wiiliams's  Tf» 
'.  iihoWism — The  Marriage  Service. 

■I  discover,  tlie  public  was  favoured  with  nothing  ni 
R-r  tor  himself  or  any  of  his  friends.  His  "  Meditations" 
I.-  suffered  much  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  yet  was  lie 
-;  a'il,  and  nobly  endeavouring  to  advance  lus  intellectual 
' .  (il.  Every  generous  and  grateful  heart  must  feel  for  the 
I  l)encfactor  to  mankind  ;  and  now  that  his  unhappiness 
I-!  n-spect  that  dignity  of  character  which  prevented  him 

,>  living    tlie    preceding  year  instituted   the   Royal  Academy  m 
^»^     ((•hn-^'n  had  now  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Professor  in 
fif  thi-  yar  lie  wrote  some  letters   to  Mfj. 
jii  !  ,1]  ()\ir.id  and  at  Lichfield,  and  whensi 

"  I[i  which  plice 
he  lias  Ixwn  suecwW 
by  Ben  net  LangRo. 
Esq.  \Vben  thit  truly 
religious  genllntOD 
was  tiecti-d  to  tim 
honorary  Prolrwct- 
sliij).  at  the  sani*  lirat 
that  Eilward  CMtm 
Es':)..  nolo)  Jar  inBo 
Uucmg  B  kind  ol sow- 


His' 


-■illy  ti 

LMi       Wnl: 


thi 


:lected  Plaits" 
Ancient  HisUxy. « 
?  room  of  Dr.  &*)■ 
imith.  I  obsrrvrilW 
.  brought  to  mj  moi- 
WickodWdlWliisW* 
ind     good     Mi,    W- 


-I  a 


of  that  adtnirable  insti- 
tution as  Sccrrtafy  ta 
Foreign  Cortst"*" 
ik-nw,  In-  tbf  liW" 
of  the  Acn.lfmll:i^ll^ 
ami    thr    ajiprohilW 


THE  STRATFORD   JUBILEE 

Oxford    he     wrote     the 

following  letter : 

i    THE   REVEREND  MR. 

thomas  warton. 

Dear  Sir,— 
■■  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  used  to  read  in  tin- 
library  of  your  College,  I 
promised  to  recompense  the 
College  for  that  permission, 
bjr  adding  to  their  books  a 
Baskerville's  Virgil.  I  have 
ii'tw  sent  it,  and  desire  you 
lo  reposit  it  on  the  shelves 
m  my  name.* 

"  If  you  will  be  pltased 
to  let  me  know  whun  yon 
have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I 
will  drink  tea  with  you.  I 
am  engaged  for  the  after- 
noon, to-morrow  and  on 
Friday ;  all  my  mornings 
arc  my  own.t 

"  I  am,  etc. 

.      "  Sam.  Johnson. 

-      -Way  31.  I769.'' 

I  came  to  London  in  the 
autumn,   and    having    in- 
formed him  that  1  was  goiny 
to     be    mamed     in    a  /  ftw 
months,  I  wished  to  have  .-i- 
■nuch  of  his  conversation  as 
i  cotjid  before  engaging  in  a 
state    of    hfe   wliich    would 
pi'obably  keep  me   more   in 
Scotland,    and    prevent    me 
*eeing  him  so  often  as  when 
*  Was  a  single  man  :    but   I 
'"UDd    he    was    at     Bright- 
J^mstone  with  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
^^lale,      I   was    very   sorry 

fV^^  ^  had  not  his  company  with  me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  t 

"^tford-ufWH-Avon,  the  great  poet's  native  town.     Johnson's 

•  "  It  has  this  inscription  in  a  blank-leaj  :    '  Hunc  lihruJn  D.  D.  Samuel  Johnson,  eo  qui'd  Aic  loci 

inletdum  vacatel.'     Oi  this  library,  whicU  is  an  old  Gothic  room,  he  was  very  load.     On  niy 

'  the  I'niversitv  were  more  commodious  anil  pleasant 

has  a  mind  to  prance,  he  must  study 


Str 


JAMES  BOSWELL 
III  ihe  dress  uf  an  armed  Corslcan  chief,  »s  he  appeared  at  the 
Shakspeare  Jubilee  maxiutraile  on  the  evening  ol  September 
7th.  I7S9.  In  his  hal  he  wore  the  inscription  ofViva  la  LibetM  I 
Thomas  Davies  reUles  in  hil  ■'life  of  Garrick"  Ihat  Bosweil 
while  at  Stratford,  wore  ordinarilv  the  vernicular  Insciiptiou  I'f 
"  CoRsicAK  BoswcLi..  in  large  letters  oulsiile  his  **." 


f  Shakspeare,  at 
i  connexion  both 


»l: 


study,  as  being  more  spacious  and  airy,  he-replied,  '  Sir.  if  a 
Orist  Church  and  All  Souls.'  " 

During  this  visit  he  seldom   or  never  dined  out.     He  appealed  ti 
1  work.     Miss  Williams  was  now  with  him  at  Oitfotd." 


be  deeply  engaged  in 
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with  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  founded  a  double  claim  to  his  presence  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion  I  particularly 
lamented  that  he  had  not  that  warmth  of  friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil,  which 
we  may  suppose  would  have  had  a  benignant  effect  on  both.  When  almost  every 
man  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  happy  to  partake  in  this  festival  of 
genius,  the  absence  of  Johns6n  could  not  but  be  wondered  at  and  regretted.  The 
only  trace  of  liim  there  was  in  the  whimsical  advertisement  of  a  haberdasher, 
who  sold  Shaksperian  ribands  of  various  dyes  ;  and,  by  way  of  illustrating  their 
appropriation  to  the  bard,  introduced  a  line  from  the  celebrated  Prologue  at  the 
opening  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  : 

"  Each  change  of  many-colour' d  life  he  drew." 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  me  the  following  letter,  which  they 
who  may  think  that  I  ought  to  have  suppressed,  must  have  less  ardent  feelings 
than  I  have  always  avowed.* 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  Why  do  you  charge  me  with  unkindness  ?  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  could 
do  you  good,  or  give  you  pleasure,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  forborne  to  tell  you 
my  opinion  of  your  '  Account  of  Corsica.'  I  believe  my  opinion,  if  you  think 
well  of  my  judgment,  might  have  given  you  pleasure  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  you 
good.  Your  History  is  like  other  histories,  but  your  Journal  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
curious  and  delightful.  There  is  between  the  history  and  the  journal  that  difference 
which  there  will  always  be  found  between  notions  borrowed  from  without,  and 
notions  generated  within.  Your  history  was  copied  from  books ;  your  journal 
rose  out  of  your  own  experience  and  observation.  You  express  images  which 
operated  strongly  upon  yourself,  and  you  have  impressed  them  with  great  force  upon 
your  readers.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity 
is  better  excited,  or  better  gratified. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ;  and  as  I  wish  you  well  in  things 
of  less  importance,  wish  you  well  with  proportionate  ardour  in  this  crisis  of  your 
life.  What  I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
withhold  ;  for  I  have  always  loved  and  valued  you,  and  shall  love  you  and  value 
you  still  more,  as  you  become  more  regular  anH  useful :  effects  which  a  happy 
marriage  will  hardly  fail  to  produce. 

"  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back  very  soon  from  this  place.  I 
shall,  perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer  ;  and  a  fortnight  is  a  long  time  to  a  lover 
absent  from  his  mistress.     Would  a  fortnight  ever  have  an  end  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

''  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsox. 

**  Brighthelmstone. 
''  Sept.9.  1769." 

*  In  the  Preface  to  my  Account  of  Corsica,  published  in  1768,  I  thus  express  myself : 

"  He  who  pubHshes  a  book  affecting  not  to  be  an  author,  and  professing  an  indifference  for  literary 
fame,  may  possibly  impose  upon  many  people  such  an  idea  of  his  consequence  as  he  wishes  may  be 
received.  For  my  part  I  should  be  proud  to  be  known  as  an  author,  and  I  have  an  ardent  ambition 
for  literary  fame  ;  for,  of  all  possessions,  I  should  imagine  literary  fame  to  be  the  most  valuable.  A 
man  who  has  been  able  to  furnish  a  book,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  world,  has  established  himself 
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AftiT  his  return  to  town,  we  met  frequently,  and  I  continued  the  practice  of 
making  notes  of  his  conversation,  though  not  with  so  much  assiduity  as  I  wish  I 
had  done.  At  thb  time,  indeed,  I  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  being  able  to 
appropriate  so  much  time  to  my  journal ;  for  General  Paoh,  after  Corsica  had  been 
overpowered  by  the  monarchy  of  France,  was  now  no  longer  at  the  head  of  liis 
brave  countrymen,  but  having  with  difficulty  escaped  from  liis  native  island,  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure, 
111  attend  mufh  upon  him.  Such  particulars  of  Johnson's  conversation  at  this 
period  as  I  have  committed  to  writing,  I  shall  here  introduce,  without  any  strict 
attention  to  methodical  arrangement.  Sometimes  short  notes  of  different  days 
shall  be  blended  together,  and  sometimes  a  day  may  seem  important  enough  to  be 
separately  distinguished. 


Bnghll 


BRIGHTHtLMSTONE 
idiiig  .11  ihF  Strulfurd  Jubiirr,  Jnhnsnii  H-ajnn  ,i  \ 
iioiv  slyled.  Ilngblua,     .\l  thai  dale.  Brigbl helmet' 


1  balbiiig 


He  said  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept  with  rigid  severity  and  gloom,  but 
xvith  a  gravity  and  simphcity  of  behaviour. 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a  short  collection  of  Scotticisms.  "■  I 
■^vonder  (said  Johnson)  that  he  should  hnd  them."  * 

^La  A  respectable  character  in  distant  society,  without  any  danger  of  liavmg  that  character  Iciscncil  by 
*:1m!  observation  of  his  wcakne'aea.  To  preserve  a  uniform  dignity  among  those  who  sec  tis  every  day 
>«i  harilly  possible  ;  and  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us  under  the  fetter.s  of  perpetual  restraint.  The  authar 
*>l  an  approved  book  may  allow  his  natural  diapositiOD  an  easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride  ol  superior 
KvntDs.  when  be  considers  that  by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an  author,  he  never  ceases  to  be  respected. 
^uch  an  author,  when  iu  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent,  may  have  the  consolation  to  tUink  that  his 
^^ritings  are.  at  that  very  tinle,  giviOK  pleasure  to  numbers  ;  and  such  an  author  may  cherish  the  hope 
^^  being  remembered  alter  death,  which  has  been  a,  great  object  to  the  noblest  minds  In  all  ages." 

•  [The  lirst  edition  ol  Hume's  "  History  of  England  "  was  lull  o[  Scoltivisms,  many  of  which  he 
*^<irTtcted  in  subsequent  editions.     M.] 
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He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the  question  concerning  the  legality  of 
general  warrants.  "  Such  a  power  (he  observed)  must  be  vested  in  every  govern- 
ment, to  answer  particular  cases  of  necessity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  just  complaint 
but  when  it  is  abused,  for  which  those  who  administer  government  must  be  answer- 
able. It  is  a  matter  of  such  indifference,  a  matter  about  which  the  people  care  so 
very  little,  that  were  a  man  to  be  sent  over  Britain  to  offer  them  an  exemption  from 
it  at  a  halfpenny  a  piece,  very  few  would  purchase  it."  This  was  a  specimen  of 
that  laxity  of  talking,  which  I  had  heard  him  fairly  acknowledge  ;  for,  surely,  while 
the  power  of  granting  general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be  legal,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  them  hung  over  our  heads,  we  did  not  possess  that  security  of  freedom, 
congenial  to  our  happy  constitution,  and  which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  has  been  happily  established. 

He  said,  "  The  duration  of  Parliament,  whether  for  seven  years,  or  the  life  of 
the  King,  appears  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not  give  half-a-crown  to  turn 
the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  The  habeas  corpus  is  the  single  advantage  which  our 
government  has  over  that  of  other  countries." 

On  the  30th  of  September  we  dined  together  at  the  Mitre,  I  attempted  to 
argue  for  the  superior  happiness  of  the  savage  life,  upon  the  usual  fanciful  topics. 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  there  can  be  nothing  more  false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily 
advantages  beyond  those  of  civilized  men.  They  have  not  better  health  ;  and  as  to 
care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above  it,  but  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  Sir  ; 
you  are  not  to  talk  such  paradox  ;  let  me  have  no  more  on't.  It  cannot  entertain, 
far  less  can  it  instruct.  Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your  Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great 
deal  of  such  nonsense.  I  suffered  him ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  you.^' — Boswell  : 
"  But,  Sir,  does  not  Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense  ?  "  Johnson  :  ''  True,  Sir,  but 
Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking  nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring  at  him." 
Boswell  :  "  How  so.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  :  ''  Why,  Sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense 
so  well  must  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I  am  afraid  (chuckling  and 
laughing),  Monboddo  does  not  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense."  *  Boswell  : 
"  Is  it  wrong  then.  Sir,  to  affect  singularity,  in  order  to  make  people  stare  ?  " 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  if  you  do  it  by  propagating  error ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in 
any  way.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  general  inclination  to  make  people  stare  : 
and  every  wise  man  has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does  cure  himself.  If  you  wish 
to  make  people  stare  by  doing  better  than  others,  why,  make  them  stare  till  they 
stare  their  eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  make  people  stare,  by  being 
absurd.  I  may  do  it  by  going  into  a  drawing-room  without  my  shoes.  You 
remember  the  gentleman  in  the  Spectator,  who  had  a  commission  of  lunacy  taken 
out  against  him  for  his  extreme  singularity,  such  as  never  wearing  a  wig,  but  a  night- 
cap. Now,  Sir,  abstractedly,  the  night-cap  was  best ;  but,  relatively,  the  advantage 
was  overbalanced  by  his  making  the  boys  run  after  him." 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  "  The  happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived but  by  those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  more  learning 
and  science  within  the  circumference  of  ten  miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom."  Boswell  :  '*  The  only  disadvantage  is,  the  great 
distance  at  which  people  live  from  one  another."  Johnson  :  ''  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  that 
is  occasioned  by  the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  other  advantages." 

♦  His  Lordship  having  frequently  spoken  in  an  abusive  manner  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  my  company. 
I  on  one  occasion  during  the  hfetime  of  my  illustrious  friend  could  not  refrain  from  retaliation,  and 
repeated  to  him  this  saying.  He  has  since  pubhshed  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  in  one  of  his  curious 
books  attempting,  in  much  anger,  but  with  pitiful  effect,  to  persuade  mankind  that  my  illustrious  friend 
was  not  the  great  and  good  man  which  they  esteemed  and  ever  will  esteem  him  to  be. 


.Jitat. 
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BoswELL  :  "  Sometimes  I  have  been 
ID  the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to 
a  desert."  Johnson  ;  "  Sir,  ynii 
have  desert  enough  in  Scotland." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself 
a  great  deal  of  instructive  conver- 
sation with  him  on  the  conduct  of  the 
married  state,  of  which  1  had  then  a 
near  prospect,  he  did  not  say  much 
ujwn  that  topic.  Mr.  Seward  heard 
liim  once  say  that  "  a  man  has  a 
Very  bad  chance  for  happiness  in  that 
state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of 
very  strong  and  fixed  principles  uf 
religion."  He  maintained  to  me, 
contrary  to  the  common  notion,  thai 
a  woman  would  not  be  the  worse  wife 
for  being  learned  ;  in  which,  from  all 
that  I  have  observed  of  Arlemisias, 
I  humbly  differed  from  him.  That  a 
woman  should  be  sensible  and  well- 
informed.  I  allow  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage ;  and  think  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,*  in  liis  rude  versification, 
has  very  judiciously  pointed  out  that 
degree  of  intelhgence  which  is  to  be 
desired  in  a  female  companion  ; 
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n  underslaHiiing  wift, 
t  leatned  by  much  art  : 
r  side  will  all  my  life 


By  Nat 

Some  knowledge  oi 

More  scope  of  CDnversation  impart ; 
Bcsidea,  her  inborne  virtue  lortine 
They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why." 

When  1  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  marrying  a  second  time, 
*^  it  showed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife,  he  said,  "  Not  at  all,  Sir.  On  the  contrary, 
iv^re  he  not  to  marry  again,  it  might  be  concJuded  that  his  first  wife  had  given  him 
*  <3isgust  to  marriage  ;  but  by  taking  a  second  wife  he  pays  the  highest  compliment 
'^*  the  first,  by  showing  that  she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes 
'c»  l>^  gQ  a^  second  time."  So  ingenious  a  turn  did  lie  give  to  this  delicate  question. 
''V*^<i  yet,  on  another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  once  had  almost  asked  a  promise 
^*  ^Irs.  Johnson  that  she  would  not  marry  again,  but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed 
*^-^>Tinot  help  thinking  that  in  his  case  the  request  would  have  been  unreasonable  ; 


tei- 


il  Mrs.  Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no  injury  to  the  memory  of  her  first  love— 


^^  liusband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  children— to  make  a  second  marriage, 

*■'**>'  should  she  be  precluded  from  a  third,  should  she  be  so  inchned  ?     In  Johnson's 

V*^rsevering  fond  appropriation  of  his  Tetiy,  even  after  her  decease,  he  seems  totally 

^•^  Viave  overlooked  the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  Birmingham  trader.     I  presume 

tiiat  her  having  been  married  before  had,  at  times,  given  him  some  uneasiness  ; 

^w  I  remember  his  observing  upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  our  common  friends  : 
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"  He  has  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  Sir  ;  he  has  married  a  widow,  when  he  might 
have  had  a  maid." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had  last  year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Thrale  at  Dr.  Johnson's  one  morning,  and  had  conversation  enough  with  her  tc 
admire  her  talents  ;  and  to  show  her  that  I  was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  probably  been  kind  enough  to  speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening  he 
delivered  me  a  very  polite  card  from  Mr.  Thrale  and  her,  inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with  this  obhging  invitation,  and  found,  at  an 
elegant  villa,  six  miles  from  town,  every  circumstance  that  can  make  society 
pleasing.  Johnson,  though  quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked  up  to  with  an  awe, 
tempered  by  affection,  and  seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
I  rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with  a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  which 
gave  me,  though  no  bigot  to  national  prejudices,  an  opportunity  for  a  little  contest 
with  him.  I  having  said  that  England  was  obhged  to  us  for  gardeners,  almost  all 
their  good  gardeners  being  Scotsmen  :  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that  is  because 
gardening  is  much  more  necessary  amongst  you  than  with  us,  which  makes  so  many 
of  your  people  learn  it.  It  is  all  gardening  with  you.  Things,  which  grow  wild 
here,  must  be  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Scotland.  Pray  now  (throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  laughing),  are  you  ever  able  to  bring  the  sloe  to  perfection  ?  " 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  abolish  the  unhospitable, 
troublesome,  and  ungracious  custom  of  giving  vails  to  servants.  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
you  abolished  vails  because  you  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the  merit  of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  power- 
fully ;  said  he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt  it ;  his  love-verses  were 
college  verses  ;  and  he  repeated  the  song,  '*  Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow  swains,"  etc., 
in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  been 
pleased  with  such  fantastical  stuff.  Mrs.  Thrale  stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage, 
in  defence  of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson  despised,  till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by 
saying,  "  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.     Nonsense  can  be  defended  but  by 


nonsense." 


Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  talents  for  light  gay  poetry  ;  and,  as  a 
specimen,  repeated  his  song  in  "  Florizel  and  Perdita,"  and  dwelt  with  peculiar 
pleasure  on  this  line  : 

"I'd  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor." 

Johnson  :  ''  Nay,  my  dear  Lady,  this  will  never  do.  Poor  David  !  Smile  with  the 
simple  ; — What  folly  is  that  ?  And  who  would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can  help  it  ? 
No,  no  ;  let  me  smile  with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich."  I  repeated  this  sally 
to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to  find  his  sensibility  as  a  writer  not  a  little  irritated 
by  it.  To  soothe  him,  I  observed  that  Johnson  spared  none  of  us  ;  and  I  quoted 
the  passage  in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who  attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake 
of  a  laugh,  to  a  pushing  ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of  hay  put  upon  his  horns  : 
f(£num  habct  in  cornii.     "'  Ay  (said  Garrick,  vehemently),  he  has  a  whole  mow  of  it." 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  "  We  may  know  historical  facts  to  be  true, 
as  we  may  know  facts  in  common  life  to  be  true.  Motives  are  generally  unknown. 
W^e  cannot  trust  to  the  characters  we  find  in  history,  unless  when  they  are  drawn 
by  those  who  knew  the  persons  ;  as  those,  for  instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord 
Clarendon." 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield's  oratory.  '*  His  popularity.  Sir 
(said  he),  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner.     He  would  be  followed 
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Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and  drank  tea  till  late  in  the  night.  He 
said,  "  General  Paoli  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had  ever  seen."  He  denied 
that  military  men  were  always  the  best  bred  men.  "  Perfect  good  breeding,"  he 
observed,  "  consists  in  having  no  particular  mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general 
elegance  of  manners  ;  whereas,  in  a  military  man,  you  can  commonly  distinguish 
the  brand  of  a  soldier,  Vhomme  d'epee.^' 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion  of  the  perplexed  question  of 
fate  and  free-will,  which  I  attempted  to  agitate  :  "  Sir  (said  he),  we  know  our  will 
is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner  on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my 
lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bickerstaflf,*  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  Garrick  played  round 
him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking  hold  of  the  breasts  of  his  coat,  and  looking  up  in 
his  face  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented  him  on  the  good  health  which  he 
seemed  then  to  enjoy  ;  while  the  sage,  shaking  his  head,  beheld  him  with  a  gentle 
complacency.  One  of  the  company  not  being  come  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  pro- 
posed, as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to  order  dinner  to  be  served  ;  adding,  *'  Ought 
six  people  to  be  kept  waiting  for  one  ?  "  "  Why,  yes  (answered  Johnson,  with  a 
delicate  humanity),  if  the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting  down  than  the  six 
will  do  by  waiting."  Goldsmith,  to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted  about, 
bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was  seriousty  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonder- 
fully prone  to  such  impressions.  "  Come,  come  (said  Garrick),  talk  no  more  of  that. 
You  are,  perhaps,  the  worst — eh,  eh  !  "  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to 
interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically,  "  Nay,  you  will  always 
look  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  talking  of  being  well  or  ill  dressed,^'  "  Well,  let 
me  tell  you  (said  Goldsmith),  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured 
coat,  he  said,  '  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you.  When  anybody  asks  you  who 
made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water- 
lane.'  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would 
attract  crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he 
could  make  a  coat,  even  of  so  absurd  a  colour." 

After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned  upon  Pope.  Johnson  said  his 
characters  of  men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  women  not  so  well.  He  repeated 
to  us,  in  his  forcible  melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Dunciad.  While 
he  was  talking  loudly  in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the  company  ventured  to  say, 
'"  Too  fine  for  such  a  poem  : — a  poem  on  what  ?  "  Johnson  (with  a  disdainful  look), 
''  Why,  on  dunces.  It  was  worth  while  being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  Sir,  hadst  thou 
lived  in  those  days  !  It  is  not  worth  while  being  a  dunce  now,  when  there  are 
no  wits."  Bickerstaff  observed,  as  a  pecuhar  circumstance,  that  Pope's  fame  was 
higher  when  he  was  alive  than  it  was  then.  Johnson  said  his  Pastorals  were  poor 
things,  though  the  versification  was  fine.  He  told  us,  with  high  satisfaction,  the 
anecdote  of  Poi>e's  inquiring  who  was  the  author  of  his  "  London,"  and  saying, 
he  will  soon  be  deterre.  He  observed  that  in  Dryden's  poetry  there  were  passages 
drawn  from  a  profundity  which  Pope  could  never  reach.  He  repeated  some  fine 
lines  on  love,  by  the  former  (which  I  have  now  forgotten),  and  gave  great  applause 
to  the  character  of  Zimri.  Goldsmith  said  that  Pope's  character  of  Addison  showed 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.     Johnson  said  that  the  description  of  the 

*  [Isaac  Bickerstaff,  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  author  of  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa." 
"  The  Spoiled  Child,"  and  several  other  dramatic  pieces.        He  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  on 
suspicion  of  a  capital  crime. — Crokcr.^ 
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temple  in  "  The  Mourning  Bride,"  *  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever 
read  ;  he  recollected  none  in  Shakspeare  equal  to  it. — "  But  (said  Garrick,  all 
alarmed  for  '  the  god  of  his  idolatry '),  we  know  not  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
powers.  We  are  to  suppose  there  are  such  passages  in  his  works.  Shakspeare 
must  not  suffer  from  the  badness  of  our  memories."  Johnson,  diverted  by  this 
enthusiastic  jealousy,  went  on  with  great  ardour  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  Congreve  has  nature  " 
(smiling  on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick) ;  but  composing  himself  he  added,  "  Sir, 
this  is  not  comparing  Congreve  on  the  whole  with  Shakspeare  on  the  whole  ;  but 
only  maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one  finer  passage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
Shakspeare.  Sir,  a  man  may  have  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  the  world,  but  he 
may  have  those  ten  guineas  in  one  piece  ;  and  so  may  have  a  finer  piece  than  a 
man  who  has  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  but  then  he  has  only  one  ten-guinea  piece. — 
What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a  description 
of  material  objects,  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions,!  which  produces 
such  an  effect."  Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Shakspeare's  description  of  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr.  Davies 
suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in  which  she  figures  herself  awaking  in  the  tomb 
of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mentioned  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.  Johnson  : 
"  No,  Sir ;  it  should  be  all  precipice — all  vacuum.  The  crows  impede  your  fall. 
The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boat,  and  other  circumstances,  are  all  very  good 
description  ;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once  with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense 
height.  The  impression  is  divided  ;  you  pass  on  by  computation,  from  one  stage 
of  the  tremendous  space  to  another.  Had  the  girl  in  '  The  Mourning  Bride  '  said 
she  could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would 
not  have  aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it." 

Talking  of  a  Barrister  who  had  a  bad  utterance,  some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson) 
wickedly  said  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  been  taught  oratory  by 
Sheridan.  Johnson  :  "Nay,  Sir,  if  he  had  been  taught  by  Sheridan,  he  w-ould  have 
cleared  the  room."  Garrick  :  "  Sheridan  has  too  much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man." 
— We  shall  now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  defending  a  man  ;  taking  him  into  his  own 
hands,  and  discriminating.  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan 
something  to  reprehend,  and  everything  to  laugh  at ;  but.  Sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man. 
No,  Sir  ;  were  mankind  to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad,  he  would  stand  considerably 
within  the  ranks  of  good.  And,  Sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Sheridan  excels  in  plain 
declamation,  though  he  can  exhibit  no  character." 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this  disquisition  concerning  a  person  of 
whose  merit  and  worth  I  think  with  respect,  had  he  not  attacked  Johnson  so 
outrageously  in  his  ''  Life  of  Swift,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  treated  us  his  admirers 
as  a  set  of  pigmies.  He  who  has  provoked  the  lash  of  wit  cannot  complain  that 
he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  for  having  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare^ 
being  mentioned  ; — Reynolds  :  '*  I  think  that  essay  does  her  honour."  Johnson  = 
"  Yes,  Sir,  it  does  her  honour,  but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honour.  I  have,  indeed- 
not  read  it  all.  But  when  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  pack-thread,  I  dc_. 
not  expect,  by  looking  farther,  to  find  embroidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say  ther^ 
is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her  book."     G.arrick  :    "  But,  Sir,  surely  i  - 

*  [Act  ii.  Sc.  3.     M.] 

I  [In  Congrcvc's  description  there  seems  to  l)e  an  intermixture  of  moral  notions  ;    as  the  afifecti 
power  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  vivid  impression  of  the  described  objects  on  the  mind  of  the  speak 
*'  And  shoots  a  chillness,"  etc.     K.] 
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known  who  had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir  Joshua  could  like  it.  At 
this  time  Sir  Joshua  himself  had  received  no  information  concerning  the  author, 
except  being  assured  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  literati  that  it  was  clear  its  author 
did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedies  in  the  original.  One  day  at  Sir  Joshua's  table, 
when  it  was  related  that  Mrs.  Montague,  in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the  author 
of  a  modem  tragedy,  had  exclaimed  :   "I  tremble  for  Shakspeare  ;  "  Johnson  said  : 

"  When  Shakspeare  has  got for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his  defender, 

he  is  in  a  poor  state  indeed." 

Johnson  proceeded  :  The  "  Scotchman  has  taken  the  right  method  in  his 
*  Elements  of  Criticism.'  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  taught  us  anything  ;  but  he 
has  told  us  old  things  in  a  new  way."  Murphy  :  "  He  seems  to  have  read  a  great 
deal  of  French  criticism,  and  wants  to  make  it  his  own  ;  as  if  he  had  been  for  vears 
anatomizing  the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into  every  cranny  of  it."  Goldsmith  : 
"  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to  read  it."  Johnson  :  "  We  have  an  example 
of  true  criticism  in  Burke's  '  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ' ;  and,  if  I  recol- 
lect, there  is  also  Du  Bos  ;*  and  Bouhours,*  who  shows  all  beauty  to  depend  on  truth. 
There  is  no  great  merit  in  teUing  how  many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them,  arid  how 
this  ghost  is  better  than  that.  You  must  show  how  terror  is  impressed  on  the 
human  heart. — In  the  description  of  night  in  "  Macbeth,"  the  beetle  and  the  bat 
detract  from  the  general  idea  of  darkness — inspissated  gloom." 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  This  petitioning  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing 
government,  and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I  will  imdertake  to  get  petitions  either 
against  quarter-guineas  or  half-guineas,  with  the  help  of  a  Uttle  hot  wine.  There 
must  be  no  yielding  to  encourage  this.  The  object  is  not  important  enough.  We 
are  not  to  blow  up  half-a-dozen  palaces  because  one  cottage  is  burning." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn.  Johnson  :  "  It  is  amazing  what 
ignorance  of  certain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of  eminence.  A  wit  about 
town,  who  wrote  Latin  bawdy  verses,  asked  me  how  it  happened  that  England  and 
Scotland,  which  were  once  two  kingdoms,  were  now  one  : — and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  were  such  publications  as  the  '  Reviews.* 

"  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great  merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient.  People 
talk  of  nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature  may  be  exhibited  with  very  little  [K>wer 
of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  I  passed  the  evening  with  him  at  his  house.  He 
advised  me  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of  words  peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  which  I  showed 
him  a  specimen.  '*  Sir  (said  he),  Ray  has  made  a  collection  of  north-country  words. 
By  collecting  those  of  your  country,  you  will  do  a  useful  thing  towards  the  histXMry 
of  the  language."  He  bade  me  also  go  on  with  collections  which  I  was  msddng  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  "  Make  a  large  book  ;  a  folio."  Boswell  :  "But  of 
what  use  will  it  be,  Sir  ?  "     Johnson  :    "  Never  mind  the  use  ;   do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned  Garrick  in  his  Preface  to  "  Shakspeare"  ; 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  as  '  a  poor  player,  who 
frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage  ; ' — as  a  shadow."  Boswell  :  "  But  has 
he  not  brought  Shakspeare  into  notice  ?  "  Johnson  :  *'  Sir,  to  allow  that  would 
be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted  ; 
'  Macbeth,'  for  instance."  Boswell  :  "  What,  Sir,  is  nothing  gained  by  decoration 
and  action  ?  Indeed,  I  do  wish  that  you  had  mentioned  Garrick."  Johnson  : 
"  My  dear  Sir,  had  I  mentioned  him,  I  must  have  mentioned  many  more  :    Mrs. 

♦  ["  Reflexions  Critiques  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture/'  par  Jean  Baptiste  Du  Bos,  1719.    "  Mani^re 
de  bien  penser  dans  les  Ouvrages  d' Esprit,"  par  Dominique  Bouhours,  1687.] 
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Pritcliard,  Mrs.  Gibber — nay,  and  Mr.  Gibber  too ;  he  too  altered  Shakspeare." 
BoswELL  :  "  You  have  read  his  apology.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  it  is  very  enter- 
taining. But  as  for  Gibber  himself,  taking  from  his  conversation  all  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor  creature.  I  remember  when  he  brought  me  one 
of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could  not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would 
not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end  ;  so  little  respect  had  I  (or  thai  great  man  !  (laughing). 
Vet  1  remember  Richardson  wondering  that  I  could  treat  Uim  with  familiarity." 

1  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  execution  of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn, 
two  days  before,  and  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  any  concern.  Johnson  ; 
*'  Most  of  them.  Sir,  have  never  thought  at  all."  Boswell  :  "  But  is  not  the  fear 
of  death  natural  to  man  ?  "  Johnson'  :  "  So  much  so.  Sir,  that  the  whole  of  hfe 
is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  it,"  He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked 
o(  his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  and  in  what  manner 
he  should  conduct  himself  upon  that  occasion  :  "  I  know  not  (said  he)  whether  I 
should  wish  to  have  a  friend  by  me,  or  have  it  all  between  GoD  and  myself." 

Talking  of  our  feehng  for  the  distresses  of  others  : — Johvsqx  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  there 
is  much  noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated.  No,  Sir ;  we  have  a 
ocrlain  degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  good  ;  more  than  that.  Providence  does 
not  intend.  It  would  be  misery  to  no  purpose."  Boswell  :  '"  But  suppose  now, 
Sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  apprehended  for  an  offence  for  which 
Ite  might  be  hanged."  Johnson  :  "  I  should  do  what  I  could  to  bail  him,  and  give 
him  any  other  assistance  ;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged  I  should  not  suffer." 
Boswell  ;  "  Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir  ; 
and  eat  it  as  if  Ilo  were  eatiiifi;  with  me.     Why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for 


ENTRANCE    TO   LONDON    BY    OXFORD  STREET 
sbowing  the  ptailiun  i>l  Tyburn,  close  by  whal   b  now  known  as   the  Mublr  Arch.     Ctolwr 
that  "  Sii  uDhappy  men  wne  ext^euled  HI  Tyburn  va  Wednoday.  Ibe  ISlh  (one  day  before,  h 
Like  George  Selwyn,  Boswell  was   noionoiisly  tond  ol  vi«wi~"  '' 
be    avmn    and    defends    i1    (in    "Tlte    Hypochondriac."    No. 
iiresbliblB  impulse." " 
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his  life  to-morrow,  friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side  ;  yet  if  he  should  be 
hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  slice  of  plum-pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetic 
feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in  depressing  the  mind." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote's,  who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  -from 
the  concern  he  felt  on  account  of  "  This  sad  affair  of  BareUi,^^  begging  of  him  to 
try  if  he  could  suggest  anything  that  might  be  of  service ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  recommending  to  him  an  industrious  young  man  who  kept  a  pickle-shop. 
Johnson  :  "  Ay,  Sir,  here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human  sympathy ;  a  friend  hanged^ 
and  a  cucumber  pickled.  We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the  pickle-man  has  lo&pf 
Davies  from  sleep  :  nor  does  he  know  himself.  And  as  to  his  not  sleeping.  Sir ; 
Tom  Davies  is  a  very  great  man  ;  Tom  has  been  upon  the  stage,  and  knows  -how 
to  do  those  things  ;  I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and  cannot  do  those  things.** 
BoswELL  :  *'  I  have  often  blamed  myself.  Sir,  for  not  feeling  for  others  as  sensibly 
as  many  say  they  do."  Johnson:  "Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them  any  more. 
You  wiU  find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you  good.  They 
pay  you  by  feeling^ 

BoswELL :  "  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour."  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir.*' 
BoswELL  :  **  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibiting  character."  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
it  is  not  a  talent ;  it  is  a  vice  ;  it  is  what  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy^ 
which  exhibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  from  many 
misers  ;  it  is  farce,  which  exhibits  individuals."  BoswEll  :  "  IMd  not  he  think 
of  exhibiting  you.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  fear  restrained  him  ;  he  knew  I  Mroold 
have  broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  oflE  a  Xegy 
I  would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to  cut  off."  Boswell  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  not  Foote  an 
infidel  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  I  do  not  know.  Sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel ;  but  if  he 
be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  never 
thought  upon  the  subject."  *  Boswell  :  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  he  has  thought  super- 
ficially, and  seized  the  first  notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind."  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
then.  Sir,  still  he  is  like  a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next  him.  Did  younever 
observe  that  dogs  have  not  the  power  of  comparing  }  A  dog  will  take  a  small  bit 
of  meat  iis  readily  as  a  large,  when  both  are  before  him." 

"  Buchanan  (he  observed)  has  fewer  centos  than  any  modem  Latin  poet.  He 
has  not  only  had  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  but  was  a  great  poetical 
genius.     Both  the  Scaligers  praise  him." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Congreve  with  high  commendation,  and  said» 
"  Shakspcare  never  has  six  lines  together  without  a  fault.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
seven  ;  but  this  does  not  refute  my  general  assertion.  If  I  come  to  an  orchard,  and 
say  there's  no  fruit  here,  and  then  comes  a  poring  man,  who  finds  two  apples  and 
three  pears,  and  tells  me,  *  Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  I  have  found  both  apples  and  peais/ 
I  should  laugh  at  him  :   what  would  that  be  to  the  purpose  ?  " 

Boswell  :   *'  What  do  you  think  of  Dr.   Young's  '  Night  Thoughts/  Sir  ?  ^* 

♦  When  Mr.  Foote  was  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  fit  to  entertain  a  numerous  Scotch  company 
with  a  great  deal  of  coarse  jocularity,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Johnson,  imagining  it  would  be  acceptable. 
I  felt  this  as  not  civil  to  me  ;  but  sat  very  patiently  till  he  had  exhausted  his  merriment  on  that  subject ; 
and  then  observed  that  surely  Johnson  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  sterhng  wit,  and  that  I  heard 
him  say  a  very  good  thing  of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  "  Ah,  my  old  friend  Sam  (cried  Foote),  no  man  says 
better  things  ;  do  let  us  have  it."  Upon  which  I  told  the  above  story,  which  produced  a  very  loud  laugh 
from  the  company.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  disconcerted.  He  looked  grave  and  angry,  and  entered 
into  a  serious  refutation  of  the  justice  of  the  remark.  "  What,  Sir  (said  he),  talk  thus  of  a  man  of 
liberal  education  ; — a  man  who  for  years  was  at  the  University  of  Oxford  : — a  man  who  has  added  sixteen 
new  characters  to  the  English  drama  of  his  country  !  " 


JOSEPH    BARETTI    {b.  1719,  d.  1788) 

of  Tuhnt  who  cslabUshed  himsdf 


GuB«ppc  Hare  Aiilonio  Barclti  was  _ _ 

"I  Italiain.  He  became  acquiinted  with  Dr.  Johns —  — 
Ibe  post  oi  foreign  secretaiy  lo  (he  Royal  Academy  of  Arts- 
Dictionary,  which  even  at  the  present  day  conlinues  lo 
tteyniilds's  Discourses  into  Italian.  At  one  time  he  was  t 
nrigioa)  ol  this  picture  was  painted.  The  mcsl  stirring  ei 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  nuicder,  lor  having  stabbed  a  i 


friends,  and  Euhsequrntly  held 
e  was  the  author  of  an  Italian  and  English 

Its  uwn.  He  alsa  translated  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  family  of  Mr,  Thrale.  for  whom  the 

in  his  life  orcnrred  in  1769  when  he  was 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  self-defence. 
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Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  there  are  very  fine  things  in  them."  Boswell  :  "  Is  there 
not  less  religion  in  the  nation  now,  Sir,  than  there  was  formerly  ?  "  Johnson  : 
''  I  don't  know.  Sir,  that  there  is."  Boswell  :  "  For  instance,  there  used  to  be  a 
chaplain  in  every  great  family,  which  we  do  not  find  now."  Johnson  :  "  Neither 
do  you  find  any  of  the  state  servants  which  great  families  used  formerly  to  have. 
There  is  a  change  of  modes  in  the  whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared  for  the  only  time  I  suppose  in  his  life  as  a 
witness  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  being  called  to  give  evidence  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Baretti,  who,  having  stabbed  a  man  in  the  street,  was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  murder.  Never  did  such  a  constellation  of  genius  enlighten  the  awful  Sessions 
House,  emphatically  called  Justice  Hall  ;  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr,  Beauclerk, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  :  and  undoubtedly  their  favourable  testimony  had  due  weight 
with  the  Court  and  Jury.  Johnson  gave  his  evidence  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and 
distinct  manner,  which  was  uncommonly  impressive.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Baretti  was  acquitted. 

On  the  26th  of  October  we  dined  together  at  the  Mitre  Tavern.  I  founct  fault 
with  Foote  for  indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  his  visitors,  which 
I  colloquially  termed  making  fools  of  his  company.  Johnson  :  "  Why^j  Sir,^  ^ftben 
you  go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a  saint ;  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be 
entertained  at  your  house,  and  then  bring  you  on  a  public  stage  ;  who  will  entertain 
you  at  his  house  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  you  on  a  pubUc  stage.  Sir,  he 
does  not  make  fools  of  his  company  ;  they  whom  he  exposes  are  fools  already ;  he 
only  brings  them  into  action." 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed  :  "  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of 
money  is  brought  into  a  nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so.  Commodities  come  from 
commodities  ;  but  trade  produces  no  capital  accession  of  wealth.  However,  though 
there  should  be  little  profit  in  money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in  pleasure,  as 
it  gives  to  one  nation  the  productions  of  another  ;  as  we  have  wines  and  fruits, 
and  many  other  foreign  articles,  brought  to  us."  Boswell  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  there 
is  a  profit  in  pleasure  by  its  furnishing  occupation  to  such  numbers  of  mankind." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  cannot  call  that  pleasure  to  which  all  are  averse,  and 
which  none  begin  but  with  the  hope  of  leaving  off ;  a  thing  which  men  dislike  before 
they  have  tried  it,  and  when  they  have  tried  it."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  the  mind 
must  be  employed,  and  we  grow  weary  when  idle."  Johnson  :  "  That  is,  Sir,  because 
others  being  busy,  we  want  company  ;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there  would  be  no 
growing  weary  ;  we  should  all  entertain  one  another.  There  is,  indeed,  this  in 
trade  : — it  gives  men  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  situation.  If  there  were  no 
trade,  many  who  are  poor  would  always  remain  poor.  But  no  man  loves  labour 
for  itself."  Boswell  :  "  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  know  a  person  who  does  [his  father].  He 
is  a  very  laborious  Judge,  and  he  loves  the  labour."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  that  is 
because  he  loves  respect  and  distinction.  Could  he  have  them  without  labour,  he 
would  like  it  less."  Boswell  :  '*  He  tells  me  he  likes  it  for  itself." — "  Why,  Sir,  he 
fancies  so,  because  he  is  not  accustomed  to  abstract." 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs.  Williams  made  it  with  sufficient 
dexterity,  notwithstanding  her  blindness,  though  her  manner  of  satisfying  herself 
that  the  cups  were  full  enough,  appeared  to  me  a  little  awkward  ;  for  I  fancied  she 
put  her  finger  down  a  certain  way,  till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it.*     In  my  first  elation 

♦  I  have  since  had  reason  to  think  that  I  was  mistaken  :  for  I  have  been  informed  by  a  lady  who 
was  long  intimate  with  her,  and  hkely  to  be  a  more  accurate  observer  of  such  matters,  that  she  had 
acquired  such  a  niceness  of  touch,  as  to  know,  by  the  feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  cup,  how  near  it  was 
to  being  full. 


THh;  SKSSIUNS  HOUSL.  OLD  BAILEY 
whett  BdfKtli  was  tried  far  murder  an  Oclober  20th,  1769.  and  acquitted.  Ainuug 
Rfynulds  (wfan  was  ime  uf  BarFtti's  bail},  Goldsmith,  BurbF,  Beauclerk,  Gairick  and  Johnson.  Tbe 
toWnnag  ia  the  sutjslance  of  Dr.  J  ohnsoa's  evidence :  "  Dr.  J-  '  I  believe  I  began  lo  be  acquaintnl  with 
Mr.  Barelll  about  the  year  1753  or  llSi.  I  have  been  intimate  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  literature,  a 
verysludiotis  man.  a  man  of  great  diligence.  He  gets  his  living  by  study-  1  have  no  reaion  to  think 
he  wa*  ever  disordered  with  liquor  in  his  lile.  A  man  that  1  never  knew  to  be  olhemisc  than  peaceable, 
■nd  »  man  that  I  lake  to  be  rather  limoroiH.'  Q.  -  How  is  he  as  to  eyesight  ? '  Dr.  J.  "He  does  not 
sn  uie  now,  nor  do  I  see  hiio.  I  do  not  believe  he  rould  be  capable  of  araaulting  anybody  in  the 
street  without  great  provocation.'" — Gent.  Mag. 

at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady, 
which  was  like  being  e  sccretioribus  constliis,  I  willingly  drank  cup  after  cup,  as  if 
It  had  been  the  Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  went  off,  I  grew 
more  fastidious ;    and,  besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was   of  a  peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  this  evening.  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  very  good 
humour,  lively  and  ready  to  talk  upon  all  subjects.  Mr.  Fi-rgiison,  the  self-taught 
pliilosopher,  told  him  of  a  new-invented  machine  which  went  without  horses ;  a 
man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle,  which  worked  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward. 
"  Then,  Sir  (said  Johnson),  what  is  gained  is.  the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he 
will  move  himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too."*  Dominicetti|  being  men- 
tioned, he  would  not  allow  him  any  merit.  "  There  is  nothing  in  all  tliis  boasted 
system.     No,  Sir  ;  medicated  baths  can  be  no  better  than  warm  water  ;  their  only 

•  1"  The  very  inj-enious  Mr.  Fati'ticc,  of  Bolt  Court,  ha.s  Konstruclud  a  phadon  which  goes  without 
ticir»cs,  and  is  biiilt  on  a  principle  diHercnt  Irora  anvthiDg  of  the  kind  hitherto  atUmpted." ^Lundon 
Clk'onicle.  Sept.  nth,   nm.—lVrighl.] 

t  [Dominieettj  was  the  Italian  ([uack  who  made  considerable  noise  about  this  time  by  the  use  of 
mMJicaied  haths,  which  were  established  in  1765  in  Cheney  Walk,  Chelsea.  In  1782  he  bvcame 
tNUikrapt. — Crokcr.  \ 
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effect  can  be  that  of  tepid  moisture."  One  of  the  company  took  the  other  side, 
maintaining  that  medicines  of  various  sorts,  and  some  too  of  most  powerful  effect, 
are  introduced  into  the  human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the  pores  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  warm  water  is  impregnated  with  salutiferous  substances,  it  may  produce 
great  effects  as  a  bath.  This  appeared  to  me  very  satisfactory.  Johnson  did  not 
answer  it ;  but  talking  for  victory,  and  determined  to  be  master  of  the  field,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  device  which  Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in  the  witty  words  of  one  of 
Gibber's  comedies  :  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson  ;  for  when  his  pistol  misses 
fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it."  He  turned  to  the  gentleman  ;* 
"  Well,  Sir,  go  to  Dominicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated  ;  but  be  sure  that  the  steam 
be  directed  to  thy  head,  for  that  is  the  peccant  part^  This  produced  a  triumphant 
roar  of  laughter  from  the  motley  assembly  of  philosophers,  printers,  and  dependents, 
male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came  into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  "  If, 
Sir,  you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-bom  child  with  you,  what  would  you 
do  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  should  not  much  hke  my  company."  Boswell  : 
"  But  would  you  take  the  trouble  of  rearing  it  ?  "  He  seemed,  as  may  be  supposed, 
unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject ;  but  upon  my  persevering  in  my  question,  replied  : 
"  Why,  yes.  Sir,  I  would  ;  but  I  must  have  all  conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden, 
I  would  make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it, 
and  wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not  with  cold  water  to  give  it 
pain."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  does  not  heat  relax  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  are 
not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I  would  not  coddle  the  child.  No,  Sir, 
the  hardy  method  of  treating  children  does  no  good.  I'll  take  you  five  children 
from  London,  who  shall  cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a  man  bred  in  London 
will  carry  a  burden,  or  run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought  up  in  the  hardest 
manner  in  the  country."  Boswell  :  "  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes  the  Londoners 
strong."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  don't  know  that  it  does.  Our  chairmen  from 
Ireland,  who  are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have  been  brought  up  upon  potatoes.  Quan- 
tity makes  up  for  quality."  Boswell  :  "  Would  you  teach  this  child  that  I  have 
furnished  you  with,  any  thing  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach  it." 
Boswell  :  "  Would  not  you  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it  ?  "  Johnson  :  ''  No, 
Sir,  I  should  not  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it."  Boswell  :  '"  Have  you  not  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  men — There  I  have  you.  You  have  the  same  pleasure  in 
teaching  men  that  I  should  have  in  teaching  children."  Johnson  :  *'  Why, 
something  about  that." 

Boswell  :  ''  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  what  is  called  natural  affection  is  born 
with  us  "^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  No 
child  has  it  for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not  seen."  Johnson  :  ''  Why,  Sir,  I  think  there 
is  an  instinctive  natural  affection  in  parents  towards  their  children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become  a  great  empire,  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  :  Johnson  :  **  Why,  Sir,  I  see  no  prospect  of  their  propagating  more. 
They  can  have  no  more  children  than  they  can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to  make 
them  breed  more  than  they  do.  It  is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that  people 
marry,  but  from  inclination.  A  man  is  poor  ;  he  thinks,  *  I  cannot  be  worse,  and 
so  I'll  e'en  take  Peggy.'  "  Boswell  :  ''  But  have  not  nations  been  more  populous 
at  one  period  than  another  ?  "     Johnson  :    "  Yes,  Sir  ;    but  that  has  been  owing 

♦  [Mr.  Boswell  himself.  Mr.  Chalmers  told  me  that  Boswell 's  mode  of  relating  Johnson's  wit, 
without  confessing  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  it.  was  well  understood,  and  much  laughed  at, 
on  the  first  publication  of  his  work. — Croker.] 
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to  the  people  being  less  thinned  at  one  period  than  another,  whether  by  emigration, 
war,  or  pestilence,  not  by  their  being  more  or  less  prolific.  Birtlis  at  all  times  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  same  number  of  people."  Boswell  :  "  But,  to  consider 
the  state  of  our  own  country ; — -does  not  throwing  a  number  of  farms  into  one 
hand  hurt  population  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why  no.  Sir  :  the  same  quantity  of  food 
being  produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the  same  number  of  mouths,  tliough  the  people 
may  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We  see,  if  com  be  dear,  and  butchers'  meat 
cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  the  raising  of  com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful 
and  dieap,  and  then  butchers'  meat  becomes  dear ;  so  that  an  equality  is  always 
preserved.  No,  Sir,  let  fanciful  men  do  as  they  will,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  disturb  the  system  of  life."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  very  bad  thing  for 
landlords  to  oppress  their  tenants  by  raising  their  rents  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Very 
bad.  But,  Sir,  it  never  can  have  any  general  influence ;  it  may  distress  some 
mdi\-iduals.  For,  consider  this :  landlords  cannot  do  without  tenants.  Now, 
tenants  will  not  give  more  for  land  than  land  is  worth.  If  they  can  make  more 
of  their  money  by  keeping  a  shop,  or  any  other  way,  they'll  do  it,  and  so  oblige 
landlords  to  let  land  come  back  to  a  reasonable  rent,  in  order  that  they  might  get 
ttfnants.  Land,  in  England,  is  an  article  of  commerce,  A  tenant  who  pays  his 
landlord  his  rent  thinks  himself  no  more  obliged  to  him  than  you  think  yourself 
obhged  to  a  man  in  whose  shop  you  buy 
A  piece  of  goods.  He  knows  the  landlord 
does  not  let  him  have  his  land  for  less 
than  lie  can  get  from  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his  goods. 
No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  riband  for 
sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the  current 
price."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not 
better  that  tenants  should  be  dependent 
on  landlords  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
as  there  are  many  more  tenants  than 
landlords,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  we 
should  wish  nut.  But  if  you  please  you 
may  let  your  lands  cheap,  and  so  get  the 
value,  part  in  money  and  part  in  homage. 
1  should  agree  with  you  in  that." 
Boswell  :  "  So,  Sir,  you  laugh  at  schemes 
of  pohtical  improvement."  Johnson  : 
*■  Why,  Sir,  most  schemes  of  political 
improvement  are  very  laughable  things." 
He  observed,  "  Providence  has  wisely 
ordered  that  the  more  numerous  men  are, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree 
in  any  thing,  and  so  they  are  governed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  poor  should 
reason.  '  We'll  be  the  poor  no  longer,  we'll 
make  the  rich  take  their  turn,'  they  could 
easily  do  it,  were  it  not  that  they  can't 
iigree.  So  the  common  soldiers,  though  so 
much  more  numerous  than  their  officers, 
are  governed  by  them  for  the  same  reason." 


JAMES  FERGUSON,  F.R-S.,(6.  1710.  d  I77«( 

Ihc  sell-IJUghl  Philosojiber  aiid  AslfmoiiiKr. 
Ihe  sun  ul  a  labourer,  wm  bom  al  BaiiR. 
WhiJe  leudiug  his  master's  shrep  he  <ici|uin<(l 
a  kuowledgp  uf  the  stars,  and  coii5ttucled  n 
celestial  globe.    He  altractBd  the  allputiun  <<f 

-entlemen,  who  procured  him  further 

■~  lenglhhr  went  lo  Edlnbur^. 
to  Bull  Court.  London,  wh«[f> 
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He  said,  '*  Mankind  have  a  strong  attachment  to  the  habitations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  You  see  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  do  not  with  one  consent 
quit  it,  and  go  to  some  part  of  America,  where  there  is  a  mild  climate,  and  where 
they  may  have  the  same  produce  from  land,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour.  No, 
Sir  ;  their  affection  for  their  old  dweUings,  and  the  terror  of  a  general  change,  keep 
them  at  home.  Thus,  we  see  many  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited, 
and  many  rugged  spots  well  inhabited." 

The  London  Chronicle,  which  was  the  only  newspaper  he  constantly  took  in, 
being  brought,  the  office  of  reading  it  aloud  was  assigned  to  me.  I  was  diverted  by 
his  impatience.  He  made  me  pass  over  so  many  parts  of  it,  that  my  task  was  very 
easy.  He  would  not  suffer  one  of  the  petitions  to  the  King  about  the  Middlesex 
election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant  while  I  remained  in  London,  and  being 
much  pleased  with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic 
should  prevent  my  taking  him  with  me  to  Scotland.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  no,  Sir.  If  he 
has  no  objection,  you  can  have  none."  Boswell  :  "  So,  Sir,  you  are  no  great  enemy 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion."  Johnson  :  "  No  more.  Sir,  than  to  the  Presb5rterian 
religion  ? "  Boswell  :  *'  You  are  joking."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  I  really  think  so. 
Nay,  Sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Popish."  Boswell  :  "  How  so,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  church,  no  apostolical  ordination."  Boswell  : 
"  And  do  you  think  that  absolutely  essential,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  as 
it  was  an  apostoUc  institution,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  it.  And,  Sir, 
the  Presbyterians  have  no  public  worship ;  they  have  no  form  of  prayer  in  which 
they  know  they  are  to  join.  They  go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether 
they  will  join  with  him."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  their  doctrine  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  confession  of  faith,  and  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  contain  the  same  points,  even  the  doctrine  of  predestination."  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  yes,  Sir ;  predestination  was  a  part  of  the  clamour  of  the  times,  so  it  is 
mentioned  in  our  articles,  but  with  as  httle  positiveness  as  could  be."  Boswell  : 
"  Is  it  necessary,  Sir,  to  believe  all  the  thirty-nine  articles  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  that  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated.  Some  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  be  believed  ;  others  have  considered  them  to  be  only 
articles  of  peace,*  that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  preach  against  them."  Boswell  : 
"  It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  predestination,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be 
avoided,  if  we  hold  a  universal  prescience  in  the  Deity."  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  does  not  God  every  day  see  the  things  going  on  without  preventing  them  ?  " 
Boswell  :  "  True,  Sir,  but  if  a  thing  be  certainly  foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed,  and 
cannot  happen  otherwise  ;  and  if  we  apply  this  consideration  to  the  human  mind, 
there  is  no  free  will,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of  any  avail."  He  mentioned 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Bramhall  on  Liberty  and  necessity,  and  bid  me  read  South's 
"  Sermons  on  Prayer  "  ;  but  avoided  the  question  which  has  excruciated  philoso- 
phers and  divines  beyond  any  other.  I  did  not  press  it  farther,  when  I  perceived 
that  he  was  displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any  abridgement  of  an  attribute  usually 

[♦  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely)  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject,  in  a  letter 
to  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  dated  Feb.  8th.   1682-3  : 

"  I  always  took  the  Articles  to  be  only  articles  of  communion  ;  and  so  Bishop  Bramhall  expressly 
maintains  against  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  ;  and  I  remember  well,  that  Bishop  Sanderson,  when  the 
King  was  first  restored,  received  the  subscription  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  which  he  declared  was  not 
to  them  as  articles  of  faith,  but  peace.  I  think  you  need  make  no  scruple  of  the  matter,  because  all  that 
I  know  so  understand  the  meaning  of  subscription,  and  upon  other  terms  would  not  subscribe." — 
The  above  was  printed  some  years  ago  in  the  European  Magazine,  from  the  original,  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Mapletoft,  surgeon  at  Chertsey,  grandson  to  Dr.  John  Mapletoft.     M.] 
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ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  however  irreconcilable  in  its  full  extent  with  tlie  grand 
system  of  moral  government.  His  supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramped  the  vigorous 
powers  of  his  understanding.  He  was  confined  by  a  chain  which  early  imagination 
and  long  habit  made  him  think  massy  and 
strong,  but  whicli,  had  he  ventured  to  try, 
he  could  at  once  have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded  :  "  What  do  you  think.  Sir, 
of  Purgatory,  as  believed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  a 
very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  generahty  of  mankind  are  neither  so 
obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting 
punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being 
admitted  into  tlie  society  of  blessed  spirits  ; 
and  therefore  that  God  is  graciously  pleased 
lo  allow  of  a  middle  state,  where  they  may 
be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  suffering. 
You  see.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  this."  BoswELL  :  "  But  then,  Sir.  their 
masses  for  the  dead  ?  "  Johnson  :  "Why- 
Sir,  if  it  be  once  established  that  there  are 
souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for 
them,  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who 
are  yet  in  this  life."  Boswell  :  "  The 
idolatry  of  the  Mass  ?  "  Johnson  :  '"  Sir, 
there  is  no  idolatry  in  the  Mass.  They 
believe  God  to  be  there,  and  they  adore  him."  Boswell  :  "  The  worship  of  saints  ?  " 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  they  do  not  worship  saints  ;  they  invoke  them  ;  they  only  ask 
their  prayers.  I  am  talking  all  this  time  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I  grant  you  that,  in  practice.  Purgatory  is  made  a  lucrative  imposition,  and  that 
the  people  do  become  idolatrous  as  they  recommend  themselves  to  the  tutelary 
protection  of  particular  saints.  I  think  their  giving  the  sacrament  only  in  one  kind 
is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  institution  of  Christ,  and  1  wonder 
how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it."  Boswell  :  "  Confession  ?  "  Johnson  : 
'"  Why,  I  don't  know  but  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  Scripture  says, '  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another,'  and  the  priests  confess  as  well  as  the  laity.  Then  it  must  be 
considered  that  their  absolution  is  only  upon  repentance,  and  often  upon  penance 
also.     You  think  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  without  penance,  upon  repentance  atone." 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  common  objections  against  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church,  that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them.  What  he  said  is  here 
accurately  recorded.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  one  had  taken  the  other  side, 
he  might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must,  however,  mention  that  he  had  a  respect  for  "  the  old  religion,"  as  the  mild 
Melancthon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  particulars.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me  that 
lie  heard  Johnson  say,  "  A  man  who  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Popery 
may  be  sincere  :  he  parts  with  nothing  ;  he  is  only  superadding  lo  what  he  already 
had.  But  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  so  much  of  what  he  has 
held  as  sacred  as  any  thing  that  he  retains  ;  there  is  so  much  laceration  of  mind 
in  such  a  conversion,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting."     The  truth  of  this 
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reflection  may  be  confirmed  by  many  and  eminent  instances,  some  of  which  will 
occur  to  most  of  my  readers. 

When  we  were  alone  I  introduced  the  subject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  got  over.  I  told  him  that  David  Hume  said 
to  me  he  was  no  more  uneasy  to  think  he  should  not  be  after  his  life,  than  that  he 
had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his 
perceptions  are  disturbed ;  he  is  mad  :  if  he  does  not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may 
tell  you  he  holds  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  without  feeling  pain  ;  would 
you  believe  him  ?  When  he  dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has."  Boswell  : 
*'  Foote,  Sir,  told  me  that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  7  "  John- 
son :  "  It  is  not  true,  Sir.  Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to  Hume's  breast, 
and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you'll  see  how  they  behave."  Boswell  :  "  But 
may  we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death  ?  " — Here  I  am  sensible  I 
was  in  the  wrong  to  bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever  looked  upon  with  horror  ; 
for  although  when  in  a  celestial  frame  of  mind  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
he  has  supposed  death  to  be  "  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat,"  from  this  state  of 
being  to  "  a  happier  seat,"  his  thoughts  upon  this  awful  change  were  in  general  full 
of  dismal  apprehensions.  His  mind  resembled  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome.  In  the  centre  stood  his  judgment,  which,  like  a  mighty  gladiator,  com- 
bated those  apprehensions  that,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Arena^  were  all  aroimd  in 
cells,  ready  to  be  let  out  upon  him.  After  a  conflict  he  drives  them  back  into  their 
dens  ;  but  not  killing  them,  they  were  still  assailing  him.  To  my  question,  whether 
we  might  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered  in  a  passion, 
"  No,  Sir,  let  it  alone.  It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  The  act 
of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time."  He  added  (with  an  earnest 
look),  "  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do  him  no  good  to 
whine." 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation.  He  was  so  provoked  that  he  said  : 
*'  Give  us  no  more  of  this  ;  "  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that 
he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  that  alarmed  and  distressed  me ;  showed  an 
impatience  that  I  should  leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going  away,  called  to  me 
sternly,  "  Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow." 

T  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All  the  harsh  observations  which  I  had 
ever  heard  made  upon  his  character  crowded  into  my  mind ;  and  I  seemed  to 
myself  like  the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many  times 
with  perfect  safety,  but  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note,  stating  that  I  might  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
but  it  was  not  intentionally  ;  he  was,  therefore,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  too 
severe  upon  me.  That  notwithstanding  our  agreement  not  to  meet  that  day,  I 
would  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city,  and  stay  five  minutes  by  my  watch.  '*  You 
are  (said  I)  in  my  mind,  since  last  night,  surrounded  with  cloud  and.  storm.  Let 
me  have  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  go  about  my  affairs  in  serenity  and 
cheerfulness." 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that  he  was  not  alone,  which  would  have 
made  our  meeting  more  awkward.  There  were  with  him  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Tyers,  both  of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  My  note  had,  on  his  own 
reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  received  me  very  complacently ;  so  that  I  unexpectedly 
found  myself  at  ease  ;    and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said  the  critics  had  done  too  much  honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  by 
writing  so  much  against  him.     That  in  his  ''  Creation  "  he  had  been  helped  by  various 
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wits,  a  line  by  Phillips  and  a  line  by  Tickell ;  so  that  by  their  aid  and  that  of  others 
the  poem  had  been  made  out.* 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines,  which  have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute 
nonsense  : 

"  A  painted  vest  Prince  Voltiger  had  on, 

Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won."  f 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit.  A  Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted  vest  won  from  him,  though  he  was 
naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain  pretty  voluminous  author,  saying, 
"'  He  used  to  write  anonymous  books,  and  then  other  books,  commending  those 
books,  in  which  there  was  something  of  rascality." 

I  whispered  him,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  are  now  in  good  humour."  Johnson  :  "  Yes, 
Sir."  I  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  staircase.  He  stopped 
me,  and  smiUng,  said,  "  Get  you  gone  in  "  ;  a  curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to  stay, 
which  I  accordingly  did  for  some  time  longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  detailed  too  minutely,  must  be  esteemed  as  one  of  many  proofs 
which  his  friends  had  that,  though  he  might  be  charged  with  bad  humour  at  times, 
he  was  always  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice 
and  delicate  observer  of  manners,  particularly  remark  that,  when  upon  any  occasion 
Johnson  had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  company,  he  took  the  tirst  opportunity 
of  reconciliation,  by  drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his  discourse  to  him  ;  but  if  he 
found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sullenly  neglected,  he  was  quite  indifferent, 
and  considered  himself  as  having  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now 
in  the  wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th  of  November,  I  wrote  to  him  at 
Streatham,  begging  that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on  the  9th  ;  but  if  this  should 
be  very  inconvenient  to  him,  I  would  go  thither.     His  answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  Upon  balancing  the  inconveniences  of  both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less 
incommode  you  to  spend  your  night  here  than  me  to  come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see 
you,  and  am  ordered  by  the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite  you  hither.  Whether  you 
•can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  of  writing  to  you  again  before  your 
marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you  now  that  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happiness. 


(( 


"Nov.  9.   1769." 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 

''  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson. 


♦  [Johnson  himself  has  vindicated  Blackmore  upon  this  vcrv  point.     Sec  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  75.  8vo,  1791.     I.  B.— C] 

t  An  acute  correspondent  of  the  European  Magazine,  April.  1792,  has  completely  exposed  a  mistake 
which  has  been  unaccountably  frequent,  in  ascribing  these  lines  to  Blackmore,  notwithstanding  that  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  that  very  popular  work  "  The  Spectator,"  mentions  them  as  written  by  the  Author 
of  *'  The  British  Princes/'  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard.  The  correspondent  above  mentioned,  shows 
this  mistake  to  be  so  inveterate,  that  not  only  /  defended  the  lines  as  Blackmore's,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  contradiction  or  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  but  that  the  Reverend  i  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  asserted  in  print  that  he  understands  they  were  suppressed  in  the  late  edition  or  editions 
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I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late  on  the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  November.  *'  Now  (said  he)  that  you  are  going  to 
marry,  do  not  expect  more  from  life  than  life  will  afford.  You  may  often  find  your- 
self out  of  himiour,  and  you  may  often  think  your  wife  not  studious  enough  to  please 
you  ;  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to  consider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very 
happily  married." 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  observed  :  "Our  marriage  service  is  too  refined. 
It  is  calculated  only  for  the  best  kind  of  marriages ;  whereas,  we  should  have  a 
form  for  matches  of  convenience,  of  which  there  are  many."  He  agreed  with  me 
that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  having  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
by  a  regular  clergyman,  for  this  was  not  commanded  in  Scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a  Uttle  epigrammatic  song  of  mine,  on 
Matrimony,  which  Mr.  Garrick  had  a  few  days  before  procured  to  be  set  to  music  by 
the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A    MATRIMONIAL   THOUGHT. 

'  In  the  blithe  days  of  honey-moon, 
With  Kate's  sillurements  smitten, 
I  lov'd  her  late,  I  lov'd  her  soon. 
And  call'd  her  dearest  kitten. 

*  But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat, 
And  cross  like  other  wives, 
O  !    by  my  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 
J  fear  she  has  nine  lives." 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  "  It  is  very  well,  Sir  ;  but  you  should  not  swear."  Upon 
which  I  altered,  "  O  !   by  my  soul,"  to  "  Alas,  alas  !  " 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  London,  and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise 
which  was  to  carry  me  on  my  road  to  Scotland.  And  sure  I  am,  that  however 
inconsiderable  many  of  the  particulars  recorded  at  this  time  may  appear  to  some, 
they  will  be  esteemed  by  the  best  part  of  my  readers  as  genuine  traits  of  his 
character,  contributing  together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and  distinct  view  of  it. 

of  Blackmore.  "  After  all  (says  this  intelligent  writer)  it  is  not  unworthy  of  particular  observation,  that 
these  lines  so  often  quoted  do  not  exist  either  in  Blackmore  or  Howard."  In  "  The  British  Princes,"" 
8vo,  1669,  now  before  me,  p.  96,  they  stand  thus  : 

"  A  vest  as  admir'd  Voltiger  had  on. 

Which,  from  this  Island's  foes,  his  grandsire  won. 
Whose  artful  colour  pass'd  the  Tyrian  dye, 
Oblig'd  to  triumph  in  this  legacy." 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order  to  make  Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  he  really 
was,  has  formed  the  couplet  as  it  now  circulates. 


CHAPTER   XIX— 1770-1771 

"  THE    FALSE   ALARM  "    AND  "  FALKLAND    ISLANDS  " 

Johnson's  "  The  False  Alarm  "  published — Letters  to  the  Wartons,  etc. — Dr.  Maxwell's  Collectanea — 
Johnson's  Pohtical  Opinions — His  General  Mode  of  Life — His  Love  of  Black-letter  Books — Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  " — Jacob  Behmen — Dr.  Priestley — French  Novels — Ossian — The  Poetical 
Cobbler — Marriage — Foppery — The  Poor  of  England — The  Corn  Laws — Mr.  Burke — Fortune 
Hunters — Irish  Clergy — Johnson's  Pamphlet  on  "  The  Falkland  Islands  " — Johnson  and  Parliament 
— Boswell's  Marriage — Johnson  Visits  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne. 

In  1770  he  published  a  pohtical  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  The  False  Alarm,"  intended 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  and  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  having  virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  expulsion  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  was  equivalent  to  exclusion,  and  thus  having  declared  Colonel  Lutterel 
to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a 
great  majority  of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right 
of  election,  an  alarm  for  the  Constitution  extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose  of  Johnson's  pamphlet ;  but  even  his 
vast  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with  constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his 
argument  failed  of  effect ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  since  expunged  the 
offensive  resolution  from  their  Journals.  That  the  House  of  Commons  might  have 
expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as  often  as  he  should  be  re-chosen,  was  not 
denied  ;  but  incapacitation  cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  It  was 
'wonderful  to  see  how  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  government  in  general,  and  an  aversion 
to  popular  clamour,  could  blind  and  contract  such  an  understanding  as  Johnson's, 
in  this  particular  case  ;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent  vivacity  which  this 
pamphlet  displayed,  made  it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the  time,  and  it  will  ever 
l)e  read  with  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  its  composition.  That  it  endeavoured  to  infuse 
a.  narcotic  indifference,  as  to  public  concerns,  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  broke  out  sometimes  into  an  extreme  coarseness  of  contemptuous  abuse,  is  but 
^oo  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  when  the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides, 

lie  takes  a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful  compliment  to  the  King,  who  had 

rewarded  his  merit ;    "  These  low-born  rulers  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 

effect,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  only  king  who  for  almost  a 

century  has  much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them."     And, 

*' Every  honest  man  must  lament  that  the  faction  has  been  regarded  with  frigid 

neutrality  by  the  Tories,  who,  being  accustomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 

opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consider  that  they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows 

Tiot  the  name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  his  people." 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  Johnson's,  several  answers 

came  out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  remind  the  public  of  his  former  attacks  upon 

government,  and  of  his  now  being  a  pensioner,  without  allowing  for  the  honourable 

terms  upon  which  Johnson's  pension  was  granted  and  accepted,  or  the  change  of 
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system  which  the  British  court  had  undergone  upon  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty.  He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the  highest  strain  of  panegyric  in  a  poem, 
called  "  The  Remonstrance,"  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdale,  to  whom  he  was, 
upon  many  occasions,  a  kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute,  made  by  him,  describes  so  well  his  ovm  state, 
and  that  of  numbers  to  whom  self-examination  is  habitual,  that  I  cannot  omit  it  : 

"June  1,  1770.  Every  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he  can  keep  his 
resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and  frequency 
of  experiment.  This  opinion  of  our  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent  that  we  always 
despise  him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled  purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an 
occasional  desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  frequent  failures  have  made  desperate, 
cease  to  form  resolutions  ;  and  they  who  are  become  cunning,  do  not  tell  them. 
Those  who  do  not  make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  effect  little  is  perceived ; 
for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a  course  of  life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  he  is 
restrained  from  deviation  by  some  external  power.  He  who  may  live  as  he  will, 
seldom  lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules."  * 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  following  letters  : 


to  the  reverend  dr.  farmer,  cambridge. 
"  Sir,— 

"  As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to  himself  any  possession  that  may  be  useful 
to  the  public,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  unreasonably  intrusive,  if  I  have  recourse 
to  you  for  such  information  as  you  are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any  other  man. 

"  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have  already  placed  above  the  need  of 
any  more  support,  Mr.  Steevens,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  lately  of  King's  College, 
has  collected  an  account  of  all  the  translations  which  Shakspeare  might  have  seen 
and  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogue  to  be  perfect,  and  therefore  entreats  that  you 
will  favour  him  by  the  insertion  of  such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of  your  inquiries 
has  enabled  you  to  make.  To  this  request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own 
solicitation. 

"  We  have  no  immediate  use  for  this  catalogue,  and  therefore  do  not  desire 
that  it  should  interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  important  employments.  But  it  will 
be  kind  to  let  us  know  that  you  receive  it. 

''  I  am.  Sir,  etc.. 


"  Jchnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
"March  21,  1770. 


(( 


Sam.  Johnson. 


tt 


to  the  reverend  mr.  thomas  warton. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  The  readiness  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  promise  me  some  notes  on 
Shakspeare  was  a  new  instance  of  your  friendship.  I  shall  not  hurry  you  ;  but  am 
desired  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps  me  in  this  edition,  to  let  you  know  that  we  shall 
print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall  therefore  want  first  the  notes  which  belong  to  them. 
We  think  not  to  incommode  the  readers  with  a  supplement ;  and  therefore,  what 
we  cannot  put  into  its  proper  place  will  do  us  no  good.  We  shall  not  begin  to  print 
before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so  soon. 


(( 


I  am,  etc. 


•• 


London,  June  23,  1770." 


(( 


Sam.  Johnson. 


♦  «' 


Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  95. 
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you  Will  receive,  I   believ^e,  next  week.     My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Smith,  etc. 

"  I  am,  your  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  December  1,  1770." 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation  of  all  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  me,  without  any  coldness  on  either  side,  but  merely  from  procras- 
tination, continued  from  day  to  day  ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  London,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  his  company  and  recording  his  conversation.  To  supply  this 
blank,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  some  Collectanea^  obligingly  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Falkland,  in  Ireland,  some  time  assistant  preacher,  at 
the  Temple,  and  for  many  years  the  social  friend  of  Johnson,  who  spoke  of  him 
with  a  very  kind  regard. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  venerable  character  commenced  in  the 
year  1754.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Grierson,*  his  Majesty's  printer  at 
Dublin,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  learning,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity.  Mr. 
•Grierson  died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected 
his  abilities,  and  often  observed,  that  he  possessed  more  extensive  knowledge  than 
any  man  of  his  years  he  had  ever  known.  His  industry  was  equal  to  his  talents ; 
and  he  particularly  excelled  in  every  species  of  philological  learning,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  critic  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

"  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Grierson,  for 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  and  friendship,  which 
■continued  uninterrupted  and  undiminished  to  his  death  :  a  connexion  that  was  at 
once  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

"  What  pity  it  is  that  so  much  wit  and  good  sense  as  he  continually  exhibited  in 
■conversation  should  perish  unrecorded  !  Few  persons  quitted  his  company  without 
perceiving  themselves  wiser  and  better  than  they  were  before.  On  serious  subjects, 
he  flashed  the  most  interesting  conviction  upon  his  auditors  ;  and  upon  lighter 
topics,  you  might  have  supposed — Albano  Musas  de  monte  locutas. 

"  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to  the  celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character, 
by  any  communications  I  can  furnish,  yet,  out  of  pure  respect  to  his  memory,  I 
will  venture  to  transmit  to  you  some  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  fell  under  my 
own  observation.  The  very  minutice  of  such  a  character  must  be  interesting,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  filings  of  diamonds. 

"  In  politics  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but  certainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious 
or  party  sense  of  the  term  :  for  while  he  asserted  the  legal  and  salutary  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  he  no  less  respected  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people.  Whiggism, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  said,  was  accompanied  with  certain  principles  ; 
but  latterly,  as  a  mere  party  distinction  under  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  was  no 
better  than  the  politics  of  stock-jobbers,  and  the  rehgion  of  infidels. 

'*  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parliamentary  corruption,  and  asserted 
most  strenuously,  that  a  prince,  steadily  and  conspicuously  pursuing  the  interests 
of  his  people,  could  not  fail  of  parliamentary  concurrence.     A  prince  of  abiUty,  he 

♦  Son  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Grierson,  who  was  patronised  by  the  late  Lord  Granville,  and  was  the 
editor  of  several  of  the  classics. 

[Her  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  the  notes  of  Rychius.  in  three  volumes.  8vo.  1730,  was  dedicated  in  very 
elegant  Latin  to  John,  Lord  Carteret,  (afterwards  Earl  Granville),  by  whom  she  was  patronised  during 
iiis  residence  in  Ireland,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  between  1724  and  1730.     M.] 
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<:oQtended,  might  and  should  be  the  directing  soul  and  spirit  oi  his  own  administra- 
■<ion  ;  in  short,  his  own  minister,  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a  party  :  and  then,  and 
xiot  till  then,  would  the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected. 

"Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain  degree  nf  crown  influence  over  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and  shameful  dependence)  was  very 
-salutary,  nay,  even  necessary,  in  our  mixed  government.  '  For  (said  he),  if  the 
-Wiembers  were  under  no  crown  influence,  and  disqualified  from  receiving  any  gratifi- 
•^ation  from  court,  and  resembled,  as  they  possibly  might,  Pym  and  Haslerig,  and 
■«Dther  stubborn  and  sturdy  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  wheels  of  govem- 
xnent  would  be  totally  obstructed.  Such  men  would  oppose,  merely  to  show  their 
~  ,  from  en\y,  jealousy,  and  perversity  of  disposition  ;  and  not  gaining  them- 

el\"es,  would  hate  and  oppose  all  who  did  ;  not  loving  the  person  of  the  prince, 
md  conceiving  they  owed  him  little  gratitude,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  insolence  and 
Contradiction,  they  would  oppose  and  thwart  him  upon  all  occasions.'* 

"  The  inseparable  imperfection  annexed  to  all  human  governments,  consisted, 
he  said,  in  not  being  able  to  create  a  sufficient  fund  ol  virtue  and  principle  to  carry 
fthe  la\vs  into  due  and  effectual  execution.  Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  alone 
could  execute.  And  where  could  sufficient  virtue  be  found  ?  A  variety  of  delegated, 
and  often  discretionary,  powers  must  be  intrusted  somewhere ;  which,  if  not 
r  governed  by  integrity  and  conscience,  would  necessarily  be  abused,  till  at  last 
the  constable  would  sell  his  for  a  shilling. 

"  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes  charged  with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  could  be  a  grosser  calumny  and 
misrepresentation  ;    for  how  can  it  be  rationally  supposed  that  he  should  adopt  sud 
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pernicious  and  absurd  opinions,  who  supported  his  philosophical  character  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  personal  liberty  and  independence,*  and 
could  not  brook  the  smallest  appearance  of  neglect  or  insult,  even  from  the  highest 
personages  ? 

"  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances  of  more  familiar  life. 

"  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  my  acquaintance,  seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform. 
About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited  him,  and  frequently  found  him  in  bed, 
or  declaiming  over  his  tea,  which  he  drank  very  plentifully.  He  generally  had  a 
levee  of  morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters  :  Hawkesworth,  Golckmith,  Murphy, 
Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  etc.,  etc.,  and  sometimes  learned  ladies  ;  particularly, 
I  remember  a  French  lady  of  wit  and  fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.f  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  public  oracle,  whom  everybody  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and  doubtless  they  were  weU  rewarded.  I 
never  could  discover  how  he  found  time  for  his  compositions.  He  declaimed  all 
the  morning,  then  went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  commonly  stayed  late, 
and  then  drank  his  tea  at  some  friend's  house,  over  which  he  loitered  a  great  while, 
but  seldom  took  supper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  read  and  wrote  chiefly  in  the  night, 
for  I  can  scarcely  recollect  that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me  to  a  tavern,  and  he 
often  went  to  Ranelagh,  which  he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

"  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him, 
between  his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  He  walked  the  streets  at  all 
hours,  and  said  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the  rogues  knew  he  had  little  money,  nor 
had  the  appearance  of  having  much. 

"  Though  the  most  accessible  and  communicative  man  alive,  yet  when  he 
suspected  he  was  invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  constantly  spumed  the  invitation. 

"  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire  visited  him  when  I  was  present,  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which  they  were  inclined.  ^Corne 
(said  he),  you  pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at  the  Mitre,  and  we  will 
talk  over  that  subject ; '  which  they  did,  and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon 
his  knee,  and  fondled  her  for  half-an-hour  together. 

"  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodging  near  Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort 
of  society  I  had  there.  I  told  him,  but  indifferent ;  as  they  chiefly  consisted  of 
opulent  traders,  retired  from  business.  He  said  he  never  much  liked  that  dass  of 
people  ;  '  For,  Sir  (said  he),  they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without 
acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen." 

"  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London  :  J  he  observed  that  a  man  stored  his 
mind  better  there  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  that  in  remote  situations  a  man's  body 
might  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was  starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to  degen^rate» 
from  want  of  exercise  and  competition.  No  place  (he  said)  cured  a  man's  vanity 
or  arrogance  so  well  as  London  ;  for  as  no  man  was  either  great  or  good  per  se, 
but  as  compared  with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he  was  sure  to  find  in  the  metro- 
polis many  his  equals,  and  some  his  superiors.  He  observed  that  a  man  in  London 
was  in  less  danger  of  falling  in  love  indiscreetly  than  anywhere  else  ;  for  there  the 

♦  [On  the  necessity  of  crown  influence,  see  Boucher's  Sermons  on  the  American  Revolutioii,  p.  218 ; 
and  Paley's  "  Morar  Philosophy,"  B.  VI.  c.  vii,  p.  491,  4to,  there  quoted.     I.  B.] 

I  [No  doubt  Madame  de  Boufflers.     See  post  in  the  year  1775. — CrokerJ] 

X  [Montaigne  had  the  same  affection  for  Paris,  which  Johnson  had  for  London  : — "  Je  I'Wme  tendre- 
ment,  (says  he  in  his  Essay  on  Vanity),  j usque  k  ses  verrues  et  4  ses  taches.  Je  ne  suis  Fran9ois,  que 
par  cette  grande  cite,  grande  en  peuples,  grande  en  felicite  de  son  assiette,  mais  sur  tout  grande  ct 
incomparable  en  variety  et  diversite  des  commoditez  :  la  gloire  de  la  France,  et  Tun  des  plus  nobles 
ornamens  du  monde."     Vol.  iii.  p.  321,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1781.     I.  B.] 
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■y  of  deciding  between  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a  vast  variety  of  objects, 
Ti  safe.     He  told  me  that  he  had  frequently  been  offered  country  preferment, 
ould  consent  to  take  orders  :  but  he  could  not  leave  the  improved  society 
capital,   or    consent   to    exchange   the    exhilarating  joys    and    splendid 
ions  of  public  life,  for  the  obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote 
ns. 

)ealung  of  Mr.   Harte,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  writer  of  '  The  History  of 
us  Adolphus,'  he  much  commended  liim  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
ionable   talents  he  had  ever  known.      He  said  the  defects  in  his  history 
ed  not  from  imbecility,  but  from  foppery.* 

iJter   Hart.^   (b.    1707   (?}.  d.    I774J.   M,.\.,  of   St.   Marj-a   Hall,   Oxford,  was   tutor   to  Lord 
■Id's  natural  son.  Mr.  Stanhopp.  and  was.  bv  his  lordship's  interest,  made  Canon  of  Windsor, 
ft  Harte.  f„sl.  March  3l)th,  1781.— CtoAf-.]' 
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"  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black-letter  books  ;  they  were  rich  in  matter,  though 
their  style  was  inelegant  ;  wonderfully  so,  considering  how  conversant  the  writers 
were  with  the  best  models  of  antiquity. 

"  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  he  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

"  He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about  writing  a  History  of  Ireland,  and  archly 
remarked  there  had  been  some  good  Irish  writers,  and  that  one  Irishman  might  at 
least  aspire  to  be  equal  to  another.  He  had  great  compassion  for  the  miseries  and 
distresses  of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly  the  Papists  ;  and  severely  reprobated  the 
barbarous  debilitating  policy  of  the  British  government,  which,  he  said,  was  the 
most  detestable  mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gentleman  who  hinted  such  policy 
might  be  necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the  English  government,  he  replied  by 
saying,  '  Let  the  authority  of  the  English  government  perish,  rather  than  be  main- 
tained by  iniquity.  Better  would  it  be  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  natives 
by  the  authority  of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  law  and  justice  by 
an  effectual  and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  them  to  powder  by  all  manner  of 
disabilities  and  incapacities.  Better  (said  he)  to  hang  or  drown  people  at  once,  than 
by  an  unrelenting  persecution  to  beggar  and  starve  them.'  The  moderation  and 
humanity  of  the  present  times  have,  in  some  measure,  justified  the  wisdom  of  his 
observations. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prejudices,  nay,  antipathy,  with  regard  to 
the  natives  of  Scotland.  Surely,  so  illiberal  a  prejudice  never  entered  his  mind  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  many  natives  of  that  respectable  country  possessed  a  large 
share  in  his  esteem ;  nor  were  any  of  them  ever  excluded  from  his  good  ofl&ces,  as 
far  as  opportunity  permitted.  True  it  is,  he  considered  the  Scotch,  nationally,  as 
a  crafty,  designing  people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  interest,  and  too  apt  to 
overlook  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  other  people.  '  While  they  confine  their 
benevolence,  in  a  manner,  exclusively  to  those  of  their  own  country,  they  expect 
to  share  in  the  good  offices  of  other  people.  Now  (said  Johnson)  this  principle  is 
either  right  or  wrong ;  if  right,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  such  conduct ;  if  wrong, 
we  cannot  too  much  detest  it.' 

"  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral  sermon  for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman, 
he  naturally  inquired  into  the  character  of  the  deceased ;  and  being  told  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  humility  and  condescension  to  inferiors,  he  observed  that  those 
were  very  laudable  qualities,  but  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's 
inferiors  were. 

"  Of  a  certain  player,  he  remarked  that  his  conversation  usually  threatened  and 
announced  more  than  it  performed  ;  that  he  fed  you  with  a  continual  renovation  of 
hope,  to  end  in  a  constant  succession  of  disappointment. 

"  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he  was  apt  to  treat  his  opponents  with  too 
much  acrimony  :  as,  '  Sir,  you  don't  see  your  way  through  that  question  :  ' — *  Sir, 
you  talk  the  language  of  ignorance.'  On  my  observing  to  him  that  a  certain 
gentleman  had  remained  silent  the  whole  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
brilliant  and  learned  society,  '  Sir  (said  he),  the  conversation  overflowed,  and 
drowned  him.' 

"  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and  solemn,  was  by  no  means  morose  and 
cynical,  and  never  blunted  the  laudable  sensibilities  of  his  character,  or  exempted 
him  from  the  influence  of  the  tender  passions.  Want  of  tenderness,  he  always 
alleged,  was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of  stupidity  than  depravity. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  Han  way,  who  published  '  An  Eight  Days'  Journey   from 
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I!     London  to  Portsmouth,'  '  Jonas  (said  he)  acquired  some  reputation  by  travelling 
abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home.' 

"  Of  the  passion  of  love,  he  remarked  that  its  violence  and  iU-effects  were  much 
exaggerated  ;  for  who  knows  any  real  sufferings  on  that  head,  more  than  from  the 
exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion  ? 

"  He  much  commended  "  Law's  Serious  Call,'  which,  he  said,  was  the  finest  piece 
of  hortatory  theology  in  any  language.  '  Law  (said  he)  fell  latterly  into  the  reveries 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  whom  Law  alleged  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the  same  state  with 
St.  Paul,  and  to  have  seen  unutterable  things.  Were  it  even  so  (said  Johnson).  Jacob 
would  have  resembled  St.  Paul  still  more,  by  not  attempting  to  utter  them.' 

"  He  observed  that  the  established  clergy  in  general  did  not  preach  plain  enough  ; 
and  that  pohshed  periods  and  glittering  sentences  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  common 
people,  without  any  impression  upon  their  hearts.  Something  might  be  necessary, 
he  observed,  to  excite  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor 
and  lethargy,  and  therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new  concomitants  of  Methodism 
might  probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  he  observed, 
delighted  in  change  and  novelty,  and,  even  in  religion  itself,  courted  new  appearances 
and  modifications.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some  Methodist  teachers,  he 
said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  man  who  travelled  nine  hundred 
miles  in  the  month,  and  preached  twelve  times  a  week  ;  for  no  adequate  reward, 
merely  temporal,  could  be  given  for  such  indefatigable  labour. 
I'  "  Of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works,  he  remarked  that  they  tended  to  unsettle 

everything,  and  yet  settled  nothing. 

"Me  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  corae 
and  assist  him  to  compose  his  mind,  which,  indeed,  I  found  e.xtremely  agitated. 
He  lamented  that  all  serious  and  religious  conversation  was  banished  from  the 
society  of  men,  and  yet  great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  it.  All  acknow- 
ledged, he  said,  what  hardly  anybody  practised,  the  obligations  we  were  under  of 
tnaJcing  the  concerns  of  eternity  the  governing  principles  of  our  lives.  Every  man, 
[  lie  observed,  at  last  wishes  for  retreat :  he  sees  his  expectations  frustrated  in  the 
world,  and  begins  to  wean  himself  from  it,  and  to  prepare  for  everlasting  separation. 

I"  He  observed,  that  the  influence  of  London  now  extended  everywhere,  and 
that,  from  all  manner  of  communication  being  opened,  there  shortly  would  be  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places  of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 
''  "  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank-verse,  and  said  it  always  failed,  unless  sustained 

I     by  the  dignity  of  the  subject.     In  blank-verse,  he  said,  the  language  suffered  more 
distortion,  to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  than  any  inconvenience  or  limitation  to  be 
I    apprehended  from  the  shackles  and  circumspection  of  rhyme. 

"  He  reproved  me  once  for  saying  grace  without  mentioning  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hoped  in  future  I  would  be  more  mindful  of  the  apostolical 
injunction. 

"  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before  me  at  Mr.  Langton's  house,  saying  he 
,     hoped  he  knew  his  rank  better  than  to  presume  to  take  place  of  a  Doctor  in  Dinnity. 
I  mention  such  little  anecdotes  merely  to  show  the  peculiar  turn  and  habit  of  his 
r     mind. 

kHe  used  frequently  to   observe  that   there  was  more  to   be  endured  than 
ed  in  the  general  condition  of  human  life  ;  and  frequently  quoted  those  Unes 
yden  : 
'  StraoR*^  cozenage  !    aant-  would  live  ] 
Yet  ait  hope  pleasure  from  -what  still 


s  again. 
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For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed  that  week  in  his  Hfe  which  he  would  wish  to 
repeat,  were  an  angel  to  make  the  proposal  to  him. 

"  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  English  nation  cultivated  both  their  soil  and 
their  reason  better  than  any  other  people  ;  but  admitted  that  the  French,  though  not 
the  highest,  perhaps,  in  any  department  of  literature,  yet  in  every  department  were 
very  high.  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  he  observed,  was  the  highest  superiority  ; 
and  that  every  nation  derived  their  highest  reputation  from  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  their  writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a  good  narrator,  and  that  his  principal 
merit  consisted  in  a  happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  circimistances. 

*'  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  compared  with  Richardson's,  he  said  they  might 
be  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle. 

"  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Pdre  Boscovitch,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  I  heard  him  maintain  the  superiority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  over  all 
foreign  philosophers,*  with  a  dignity  and  eloquence  that  surprised  that  learned 
foreigner.  It  being  observed  to  him  that  a  rage  for  everything  English  prevailed 
much  in  France  after  Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war,  he  said  he  did  not  wonder  at  it, 
for  that  we  had  drubbed  those  fellows  into  a  proper  reverence  for  us,  and  that  their 
national  petulance  required  periodical  chastisement. 

*'  Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues,  he  deemed  a  nugatory  performance.  *  That  man 
(said  he)  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to  tell  the  world  what  the  world  had  all  his  life 
been  telling  him.' 

"  Somebody  observed  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made 
surprising  efforts,  considering  their  numerous  wants  and  disadvantages  :  *  Yes, 
Sir  (said  he),  their  wants  were  numerous  :  but  you  have  not  mentioned  the  greatest 
of  them  all — the  want  of  law.' 

"  Speaking  of  the  inward  light,  to  which  some  Methodists  pretended,  he  said  it 
was  a  principle  utterly  incompatible  with  social  or  civil  security.  '  If  a  man  (said 
he)  pretends  to  a  principle  of  action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much 
as  that  he  has  it,  but  only  that  he  pretends  to  it ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  person 
may  be  prompted  to  do  ?  When  a  person  professes  to  be  governed  by  a  written 
ascertained  law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find  him.' 

*'  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a  mere  unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome 
repetition  of  the  same  images.  '  In  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  lucidus  ordo,  where 
there  is  neither  end  or  object,  design  or  moral,  nee  certa  recurrit  imago,'* 

"  Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman  what  was  become  of  the  gallantry  and 
military  spirit  of  the  old  English  nobility,  he  replied,  '  Why,  my  Lord,  I'll  tell  you 
what  has  become  of  it ;   it  is  gone  into  the  city  to  look  for  a  fortune.' 

"  Speaking  of  a  dull,  tiresome  fellow,  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  *  That 
fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong  one.' 

"  Much  inquiry  having  been  made  concerning  a  gentleman,  who  had  quitted 
a  company  where  Johnson  was,  and  no  information  being  obtained  ;  at  last  Johnson 
observed  that  '  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he 
believed  the  gentleman  was  an  attorney.'* 

'*  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  notice  taken  of  Woodhouse,  the 
poetical  shoemaker.  He  said  it  was  all  vanity  and  childishness ;  and  that  such 
objects  were,  to  those  who  patronised  them,  mere  mirrors  of  their  own  superiority. 

♦  [In  a  Discourse  by  Sir  William  Jones,  addressed  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  Feb.  24th,  1785,  is  the 
following  passage  : 

"  One  of  the  most  sagacious  men  in  this  age,  who  continues.  I  hope,  to  improve  and  adorn  it,  Samuel 
Johnson,  remarked  in  my  hearing  that  if  Newton  had  flourished  in  ancient  Greece,  he  would  have  been 
worshipped  as  a  Divinity."     M.] 


pi]  DR.    KENNICOTT'S   "  COLLATIONS  " 

had  better 
|fc}  furnish  thtr 
_  ith  good 
ements  for  his 
le  than  raise 
criptions  for  his 
ms.  He  may 
:e  an  excellent 
maker,  but  can 
^make  a  good 
fcA  schoolboy's 
Hb  may  be  a 
P  thing  for  a 
olboy  ;  but  it  is 
reat  for  a  man.' 

Speaking  of 
bios,  who  was 
favourite  writer 
le  Middle  Ages, 
lid  it  was  very 
ising  that,  upon 

a  subject,  and 
tch  a  situation, 
hould  be  tnagis 

osophus  quam 
ttianus. 

Speaking  of 
hur  Murphy, 
n  he  very  much 
to*  I  don't  know 
■b)  that  Arthur 
B  classed  with 
Tftry  first  dra- 
c  writers ;  yet  at 
mt  I  doubt  much  whether  we  have  anytliing  superior  to  Arthur,' 

Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said  it  was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that 
ountry  could  sink  under  it.  Let  the  public  creditors  be  ever  so  clamorous,  the 
est  of  millions  must  ever  prevail  over  that  of  thousands. 

Of  Dr.  Kennicott's  '  Collations,'  he  observed  that  though  the  text  should  not 
luch  mended  thereby,  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage  to  know  that  we  had  as 

a  text  as  the  most  consummate  industry  and  diligence  could  procure.* 
Johnson  observed  that  so  many  objections  might  be  made  to  everything,  that 
ing  could  overcome  them  but  the  necessity  of  doing  something.     No  man  would 

any  profession,  as  simply  opposed  to  not  being  of  it :  but  everyone  must  do 
tiling. 

remarked  that  a  London  parish  was  a  \'ery  comfortless  thing  ;  for  the 
seldom  knew  the  face  of  one  out  of  ten  parishioners. 


EBenjiunio  K<;nDicott  |b,  1718.  d.  1783).  Frllow  ol  Exeter  Colli-g)-.  Oxfortl.   in    1750.  ami  D,D. 
■adertook.  about  1759,  a  collation  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  publishi-0 
He  was  also  R^clifie  librarian,  and  canon  of  Christ  Chiircli-— C'roAr".] 
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"  Of  the  late  Mr.  Mallet  he  spoke  with  no  great  respect ;  said  he  was  ready  for 
any  dirty  job  ;  that  he  had  wrote  against  Byng,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ministry, 
and  was  equally  ready  to  write  for  him,  provided  he  found  his  account  in  it. 

"  A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhappy  in  marriage,  married  immediately 
after  his  wife  died :   Johnson  said  it  was  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

"  He  observed  that  a  man  of  sense  and  education  should  meet  a  suitable  com- 
panion in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miserable  thing  when  the  conversation  could  only  be 
such  as  whether  the  mutton  should  be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dispute 
about  that. 

"  He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages,  observing  that  more  was  lost  in  point 
of  time  than  compensated  for  by  any  possible  advantages.  Even  ill-assorted 
marriages  were  preferable  to  cheerless  celibacy. 

*'  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked  that  he  neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature  ;  but 
that  his  vanity  and  Quixotism  obscured  his  merits. 

"  He  said  foppery  was  never  cured  ;  it  was  the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind  which, 
like  those  of  the  body,  were  never  rectified  ;  once  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

*'  Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowper  called  him  the  Caliban  of  literature  :  '  Well  (said 
he),  I  must  dub  him  the  Punchinello.'* 

"  Speaking  of  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  he  said,  '  that  man  spent  his  life 
in  catching  at  an  object  (literary  eminence),  which  he  had  not  power  to  grasp.' 

**  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated  morality,  he  said,  was  the  leading  feature 
in  all  perversions  of  religion. 

"  He  often  used  to  quote,  with  great  pathos,  those  fine  lines  of  Virgil :  f 

'  optima  quaque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  avi 
Prima  fugit ;    stibeunt  morbi,  tristisque  senectus, 
Et  labor,  et  dura  rapit  inclementia  mortis.' 

"  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venerated  as  the  prince  of  poets,  Johnson 
remarked  that  the  advice  given  to  Diomed  J  by  his  father,  when  he  sent  him  to  the 
Trojan  war,  was  the  noblest  exhortation  that  could  be  instanced  in  any  heathen 
writer,  and  comprised  in  a  single  Une  : 

Alkv  dpca-Teveiv  kol  vTreipo'Xpv  e/Mfievac  aXXayv : 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by  Dr.  Clarke  thus  :  Semper  appetere 
prcBstantissima,  et  omnibus  aliis  antccellere. 

"  He  observed,  '  it  was  a  most  mortifying  reflection  for  any  man  to  consider 
what  he  had  done,  compared  with  what  he  might  have  done.'' 

"  He  said,  few  people  had  intellectual  resources  sufficient  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  wine.  They  could  not  otherwise  contrive  how  to  fill  the  interval  between  dinner 
and  supper. 

"  He  went  with  me  one  Sunday  to  hear  my  old  Master,§  Gregory  Sharpe,  preach 
at  the  Temple. — In  the  prefatory  prayer,  Sharpe  ranted  about  Liberty,  as  a  blessing 

♦  [John  Gilbert  Cooper,  author  of  a  life  of  Socrates,  was  short  and  squat,  hence  Johnson's  allusion 
to  Punch.     He  died  in  MQ^.—Croker.] 

I  Georg.  iii.  66. 

J  [Dr.  Maxwell's  memory  has  deceived  him.  Glaucus  is  the  person  who  received  this  counsel ; 
and  Clarke's  translation  of  the  passage  (II.  z.  1.  208),  is  as  follows  : 

"  Ut  semper  fortissimo  rem  gererem,  et  superior  virtute  esscm  aliis."     J.  B. — O.     Pope's  version  is 

"  To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command." 

— Croker.] 

§  [Gregory  Sharpe,  D.D..  F.R.S.  (b.  1713,  d.  1771).  the  author  of  some  religious  works  and  several 
critical  works  on  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  Maxwell  calls  him  his  master,  because 
Sharpe  was  Master  of  the  Temple,  when  Maxwell  was  assistant  preacher. — Croker.'] 
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most  fer%'ently  to  be  implored,  and  its  continuance  prayed  for.  Johnson  observed 
that  our  liberty  was  in  no  sort  of  danger  : — he  would  have  done  much  better  to  pray 
against  our  licentiousness. 

"  One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  where  a  splendid  company  wits  assembled, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  I  thought  he  seemed  higlily 
pleased  with  the  respect  and  attention  that  were  sho\vn  him,  and  asked  him,  on  our 
return  home,  if  he  was  not  highly  gratified  by  his  visit  :  '  No,  Sir  (said  he),  not  highly 
grali/ied  :  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  passed  many  evenings  with  fewer  objections.' 

"  Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself,  he  had  much  respect  for  birth  and 
family,  especially  among  ladies.  He  said,  '  adventitious  accomplishments  may  be 
possessed  by  all  ranks  ;    but  one  may  easily  distinguish  the  born  gentleman.' 

"  He  said,  '  the  poor  in  England  were  better  provided  for  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  extent  :  he  did  not  mean  little  Cantons,  or  petty  Repubhcs. 
Where  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  (said  he)  are  suffered  to  languish  in  helpless 
misery,  that  country  must  be  ill-policed  and  wretchedly  governed :  a  decent  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilization. — Gentlemen  of  education,  he 
observed,  were  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  countries  ;  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders,  the  poor  especially,  was  the  true  mark  of  national  discrimination.' 

"  When  the  corn-laws  were  in  agitation  in  Ireland,  by  which  that  country  has 
been  enabled  not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to 
export  com  to  a  large  amount,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  observed  that  those  laws  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  corn-trade  of  England.  '  Sir 
Thomas  (said  he),  yoti  talk  the  language  of  a 
savage  :  what.  Sir,  would  you  prevent  any 
people  from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any 
honest  means  they  can  do  it  .■' ' 

"  It  being  mentioned  that  Garrick  assisted 
Dr.  Browne,  the  author  of  the  'Estimate,'  in 
some  dramatic  composition,  '  No,  Sir  (said 
Johnson);  he  would  no  more  suffer  Garrick  tin 
wTite  a  line  in  his  play, than  he  would  suffi.i 
him  to  mount  his  pulpit.'* 

*'  Speaking  of  Burke,  he  said,  '  It  wa- 
commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often  in 
Parhament  ;  but  nobody  could  say  he  didn^t 
speak  well,  though  too  frequently  and  tnn 
familiarly.' 

"Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked  it  w.i- 
hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  If  a  man  could  save  to  that 
degree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assume  a 
different  rank  in  society,  then,  indeed,  it  might 
;Lnswer  some  purpose. 

"  He  observed,  a  principal  source  of 
erroneous    judgment     was,    viewing    things 

•  fnr.  John  Browne  (6.  1715.  d.  1766),  author  of 
*'  E.^timate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times," 
of  two  tragedies,  '■  Barbarossa  "  and  "  .\thelslan."  and 
iKvtTBl  misceUaneous  and  religious  works.  He  died. 
ittone  by  his  own  hand.— Croftrr.] 


JONATHAN  SWIFT  (A.  1S67.  d.  1745) 
Johnson's  extraordinary  dislike  of  Swill, 
with  whose  political  opiaions  hi*  exaclly 
coincided,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Percy  to  have 
□liKinated  through  the  influence  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Madden,  who  had  nnsuccessfully 
solicited  a  favour  from  Swift.  But  ih^ 
theiiry  is  vrry  improbable,  as  {ohnsonooce 
assured  Boswell  Ibat  be  had  nii  personal 
grudge  against  Swilt, 
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partially  and  only  on  one  side  :  as,  for  instance,  fortune-hunters,  when  they  con- 
templated the  fortunes  singly  and  separately,  it  was  a  dazzling  and  tempting  object ; 
but  when  they  came  to  possess  the  wives  and  their  fortunes  together,  they  began  to 
suspect  they  had  not  made  quite  so  good  a  bargain. 

"  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  living  very  magnificently 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  somebody  remarked  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  suitable  successor  to  him  :  *  then,'  exclaimed  Johnson,  *  he  is  only  fit  to  succeed 
himself,^ 

"  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a  good  orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a 
clergyman  of  small  income,  who  brought  up  a  family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly 
fed  with  apple-dumplings. 

"  He  said  he  had  known  several  good  scholars  among  the  Irish  gentlemen  ;  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  correct  in  quantity.  He  extended  the  same  observation  to 
Scotland. 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  prelate,  who  exerted  himself  very  laudably  in  building 
churches  and  parsonage-houses ;  '  However,'  said  he,  '  I  do  not  find  that  he  is 
esteemed  a  man  of  much  professional  learning,  or  a  Uberal  patron  of  it ; — ^yet  it 
is  well,  where  a  man  possesses  any  strong  positive  excellence. — Few  have  all  kinds 
of  merit  belonging  to  their  character.  We  must  not  examine  matters  too  deeply. — 
No,  Sir,  a  fallible  being  will  fail  somewhere.^ 

"  Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said  Swift  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  the 
instrument  of  much  good  to  his  country. — Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  fine  imagination  ;  but  Usher,  he  said,  was  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Irish  church  ;  and  a  greater,  he  added,  no  church  could  boast  of  ;  at  least  in  modem 
times. 

"  We  dined  tSte-a-tSte  at  the  Mitre,  as  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years.  I  regretted  much  leaving  London,  where  I  had  formed 
many  agreeable  connexions.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  no  man,  fond  of 
letters,  leaves  London  without  regret.  But  remember,  Sir,  you  have  seen  and 
enjoyed  a  great  deal ; — you  have  seen  life  in  its  highest  decorations,  and  the  world 
has  nothing  new  to  exhibit. — No  man  is  so  well  qualified  to  leave  pubUc  life  as  he 
who  has  long  tried  it  and  known  it  well.  We  are  always  hankering  after  untried 
situations,  and  imagining  greater  felicity  from  them  than  they  can  afford.  No, 
Sir ;  knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  acquired  in  all  countries,  and  your  local 
consequence  will  make  you  some  amends  for  the  intellectual  gratifications  you 
relinquish.'     Then  he  quoted  the  following  lines  with  great  pathos  : 

*  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 
(For  things  unknown,  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn  ;) 
And  after  having  viewed  the  gaudy  bait. 
Can  boldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn  ; 
With  such  a  one  contented  could  I  live. 
Contented  could  I  die.'  ♦ 

♦  [Being  desirous  to  trace  these  verses  to  the  fountain-head,  after  having  in  vain  turned  over  several 
of  our  elder  poets  with  the  hope  of  lighting  on  them,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  now  resident  at  Bath, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  author  ;  but  that  gentleman  could  furnish  no  aid  on  this  occasion. 
At  length,  the  lines  having  been  discovered  by  the  author's  second  son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  July,  1732,  where  they  form  part  of  a  poem  on  Retirement,  there  published 
anonymously,  and  doubtless  for  the  first  time  ;  and  they  exhibit  another  proof  of  what  has  been  else- 
where observed  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  Johnson  retained  in  his  memory  fragrments 
of  very  obscure  poetical  writers.  In  quoting  verses  of  that  description,  he  appears  by  a  slight  variation 
to  have  sometimes  given  them  a  moral  turn,  and  to  have  dexterously  adapted  them  to  his  own  senti- 
ments, where  the  original  had  a  very  different  tendency.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance  (as  Mr.  J.  Boswell 
observes  to  me),  "  the  author  of  the  poem  above-mentioned  exhibits  himself  as  having  retired  to  the 
country,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of  a  town  life — ambition,  avarice,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  contrasted 
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"  He  then  took  a  most  affecting 
leave  of  me ;  said  he  knew  it  was  a  point 
of  duty  that  called  me  away. — '  We 
shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you,'  said  he  : 
^  laudo  tamen.*  " 

In  1771  he  published  another 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  the  late  Transactions  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands,"  in  which,  upon 
materials  furnished  to  him  by  the  Minis- 
try, and  upon  general  topics  expanded 
in  his  rich  style,  he  successfully  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  the  nation  that  it 
was   wise  and  laudable   to  suffer  the 
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with  the  enjoyments  of  the  country,  and  the 
delightful  conversation  that  the  brocks,  etc.,  ! 
iumish  ;  which  he  holds  to  be  infinitely  more 
pleasing  and  instructive  than  any  which  towns 
afford.  He  is  then  led  to  consider  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind,  and  after  lamenting  that  he 
(the  writer)  who  is  neither  enslaved  by  avarice, 
ambition,  or  pleasure,  has  yet  made  himself  a 
slave  to  love,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

'  If  this  dire  passion  never  will  be  done, 
If  beauty  always  must  my  heart  enthral, 
O,  rather  let  me  be  enslaved  by  one, 

Than  madly  thus  become  a  slave  to  all : 

One  who  has  early  known  the  pomp  of  state, 

For  things  unknown,  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn, 
And,  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait, 

Can  coldly  say,  the  trifle  I  contemn  ; 

In  her  blest  arms  contented  could  I  live. 

Contented  could  I  die.     But,  O  my  mind 
Imaginary  scenes  of  bliss  deceive 

With  hopes  of  joy  impossible  to  find.'  "  | 

Another  instance  of  Johnson's  retaining  in 
"his  memory  verses  of  obscure  authors,  is  given 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  "  ; 
where,  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  girl  spinning 
in  a  chamber  over  that  in  which  he  was  sitting, 

he  repeated  these  lines,  which  he  said  were  written  by  one  Gifford,  a  clergyman 
they  are  introduced  has  hitherto  been  undiscovered  : 

"  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound  : 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings  ; 
Nor  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things." 

In  the  autumn  of  1782,  when  he  was  at  Brighthelmstone.  he  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Philip 
Hetcalfe  in  his  chaise,  to  take  the  air  ;  and  the  conversation  in  one  of  their  excursions  happening  to 
turn  on  a  celebrated  historian,  since  deceased,  he  repeated,  with  great  precision,  some  verses,  as  very 
characteristic  of  that  gentleman.  These  furnish  another  proof  of  what  has  been  above  observed  ;  for 
they  are  found  in  a  very  obscure  quarter,  among  some  anonymous  poems  appended  to  the  second 
volume  of  a  collection  frequently  printed  by  Lintot,  under  the  title  of  Pope's  "  Miscellanies  "  : 

■"See  how  the  wand'ring  Danube  flows,  At  length  an  infidel  does  grow, 
Realms  and  religions  parting  ;  And  ends  his  journey  neither. 

A  friend  to  all  true  Christian  foes.  jj^us  rnany  a  youth  I've  known  set  out. 
To  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martm.  H^lf  Protestant,   half  Papist, 

Now  Protestant,  and  Pajjist  now,  And  rambling  long  the  world  about, 
Not  constant  long  to  either.  Turn  infidel  or  atheist." 

In  reciting  these  verses  I  have  no  doubt  that  Johnson  substituted  some  word  for  infidel  in  the  second 
stanza,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  rep>etition  of  the  same  expression.     M.] 


Facsimile     title-page     (reduced)     of     Johnsons 

pamphlet  in  which  a  pacified  policy  is  stroniily 

advocated.      In  this  work   Junius  is   made  the 

subject  of  Johnson's  contemptuous  attack. 


but  the  poem  in  which 


i 
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question  of  right  to  remain  undecided,  rather  than  involve  our  country  in  another 
war.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  with  what  truth  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
decide,  that  he  rated  the  consequence  of  those  islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  every  humane  mind  must  surely  applaud  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  averted  the  calamity  of  war ;  a  calamity  so  dreadful,  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  civihzed,  nay,  Christian  nations,  can  deliberately  continue  to  renew 
it.  His  description  of  its  miseries  in  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
eloquence  in  the  Enghsh  language.  Upon  this  occasion,  too,  we  find  Johnson 
lashing  the  party  in  opposition  with  unbounded  severity,  and  making  the  fullest  use 
of  what  he  ever  reckoned  a  most  effectual  argumentative  instrument-— cont^npt. 
His  character  of  their  very  able  mysterious  champion,  Junius,  is  executed  vnth  all 
the  force  of  his  genius,  and  finished  with  the  highest  care.  He  seems  to  have  exulted 
in  sallying  forth  to  single  combat  against  the  boasted  and  formidable  hero,  who1>ad& 
defiance  to  "  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  this  world." 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  softened  in  one  particular,  after  the  first 
edition  ;  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville's  character  stood  thus  :  "  Let 
him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his  grave.  He  had  powers  not  universaUjr 
possessed  :  could  he  have  enforced  payment  of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  couU  hmoe 
counted  it^  Which,  instead  of  retaining  its  sly  sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
flat  unmeaning  expression,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word — truism  :  "  He  had  powers,  not 
universally  possessed  :  and  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  likewise  sometimes  rij^t. 

"  to  bennet  langton,  esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  After  much  lingering  of  my  own,  and  much  of  the  Ministry,  I  have  at  length. 
got  out  my  paper.*  But  delay  is  not  yet  at  an  end  :  Not  many  had  been  dispersed,. 
before  Lord  North  ordered  the  sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I  do  not  distinctly  know* 
You  may  try  to  find  them  in  the  perusal. t  Before  his  order,  a  sufficient  number 
were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mischief,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  make  all  the- sport 
that  might  be  expected  from  it. 

"  Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  all  the  danger  past 
with  which  your  navigation  was  threatened.  I  hope  nothing  happens  at  home  to 
abate  your  satisfaction  ;  but  that  Lady  Rothes,  J  and  Mrs.  Langton,  and  the  yoang 
ladies,  are  all  well. 

"  I  was  last  night  at  the  club.  Dr.  Percy  has  written  a  long  ballad  in  manjr 
fits  ;  it  is  pretty  enough. §  He  has  printed,  and  will  soon  publish  it.  Goldsmittt 
is  at  Bath,  with  Lord  Clare.     At  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are  wdL 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  March  20,   1771."  "  ^^^'   JOHNSQH. 


»• 


o     " 


♦  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands. 

t  By  comparing  the  first  with  the  subsequent  editions,  this  curious  circumstance  of  ministerial' 
authorship  may  be  discovered. 

[It  can  only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me)  by  him  who  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  issued  out  before  the  sale  was  stopped.     M.] 

X  [Bennet  I-angton  married.  May  24th,  1770.  Jane  IJoyd,  widow  of  John,  eighth  Earl  of  Rothes^ 
who  died  in  1767.  M.  It  was,  Mr.  Chambers  told  me,  a  saying  about  that  time,  "  Married  a  Countess 
Dowager  of  Rothes  !  Why,  everybody  marries  a  Countess  Dowager  of  Rothes  !  "  And  there  were  in  fact, 
about  1772,  three  ladies  of  that  name  married  to  second  husbands.  Jane  Lloyd,  Mary  Maitland,  widow 
of  John,  ninth  Earl  of  Rothes,  married  the  Hon.  P.  Maitland,  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  I^uderdale.  and 
Lady  Jane  Leslie,  Countess  of  Rothes,  widow  of  John  Raymond  livelyn,  re-married  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. — 
Croker.\ 

§  ["The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."      London,  1771.     4to.] 


rtm  »   ■HHn-u  >t  I.  /»«<  ofKr  1**  f.rJi."  i»  Su  JotKiu   KryiolU.    r.K.A. 

WILLIAM    STRAHAN    (fr.   1715.  J.    ITS.it 
analinolScoUand.  u  well -known  prtnlrr  and  pubtbher.       Hr  wua  prcvJiiul  fciEiid  »r  Juhiisi;ii  auU  tirinin) 
Mb  Deal  Ir4ii>  DlcilQiurv  in  parlnrnhip  with  Millar.     Later,  in  pattncrsliip  with  Thuniiu  Cidetl  the  eltler, 
ha  p'ublishtd  lor  Hume.  Git'-  -    " — ^—^   "-' j  ...--. 


n  Smitbi  Rnbettsoa  atid  Blackstooe. 
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Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been  long  in  intimacy  with  Johnson,  in  the 
course  of  his  Uterary  labours  ;  who  was  at  once  his  friendly  agent  in  receiving  his 
pension  for  him,  and  his  banker  in  supplying  him  with  money  when  he  wanted  it ; 
who  was  himself  now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employed 
in  political  negotiation  ;  thought  he  should  do  eminent  service,  both  to  government 
and  Johnson,  if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  this  view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  which 
he  gave  me  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Sir,— 

"  You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some 
time  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  you  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  an 
excellent  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  heartily  wished  he  had  a  seat  there. 
My  reasons  are  briefly  these  : 

**  I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Government,  which 
I  am  certain  he  wishes  to  support  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly,  nervous,  and  ready  eloquence  ;  is  quick 
in  discerning  the  strength  and  weakness  of  an  argument ;  can  express  himself 
with  clearness  and  precision,  and  fears  the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

**  His  known  character,  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  sense  and  unimpeached  virtue, 
would  secure  him  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  proper 
weight  there. 

"  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  apphcation,  and  can  undergo  any  degree  of 
labour,  where  he  sees  it  necessary,  and  where  his  heart  and  affections  are  strongly 
engaged.  His  Majesty's  ministers  might,  therefore,  securely  depend  on  his  doing, 
upon  every  proper  occasion,  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  him.  They 
would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate  such  measures  as  tended  to  promote  the  stability 
of  Government,  and  resolute  and  steady  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Nor  is 
anything  to  be  apprehended  from  the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  To  the 
friends  of  the  King,  you  will  find  him  a  lamb  ;   to  his  enemies,  a  lion. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  humbly  apprehend  that  he  would  be  a  very  able  and  useful 
member.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  the  employment  would  not  be  disagreeable 
to  him  ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  his  strong  affection  to  the  King,  his  ability  to  serve 
him  in  that  capacity,  and  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  I  am  convinced  he  would 
engage  in  that  service,  I  must  repeat  that  I  wish  most  heartily  to  see  him  in  the 
House. 

"  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention,  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  Lord  North.  If  his  lordship  should  happily  approve 
of  it,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been,  in  some  degree,  the  humble 
instrument  of  doing  my  country,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  essential  service.  I  know 
your  good-nature,  and  your  zeal  for  the  pubhc  welfare,  will  plead  my  excuse  for 
giving  you  this  trouble.     I  am  with  the  greatest  respect,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  William  Strahan. 

•'  New  Street, 
•  March  30.   1771." 

This  recommendation,  we  know,  was  not  effectual ;  but,  how,  or  for  what  reason, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Strahan  would  have 
apphed,  unless  Johnson  had  approved  of  it.     I  never  heard  him  mention  the  subject ; 
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but  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  had  said  that  if  he  had  come  early  into  Parliament  he  certainly  would  have 
been  the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  was  there,  Johnson  exclaimed,  "  I  should  like 
to  try  my  hand  now."* 

It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his  friends  and  others,  whether  he  would 
have  been  a  powerful  speaker  in  Parliament,  had  he  been  brought  in  when  advanced 
in  life,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  quickness  and  force 
of  mind,  his  vivacity  and  richness  of  expression,  his  wit  and  humour,  and  above 
all  his  poignancy  of  sarcasm,  would  have  had  great  effect  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  and 
that  the  magnitude  of  his  figure,  and  striking  pecuharity  of  his  manner,  would  have 
aided  the  effect.  But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Flood  that  Johnson,  having 
been  long  used  to  sententious  brevity  and  the  short  flights  of  conversation,  might 
have  failed  in  that  continued  and  expanded  kind  of  argument,  which  is  requisite 
in  stating  complicated  matters  in  public  speaking  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  men- 
tioned the  supposed  speeches  in  Parliament  written  by  him  for  the  magazine,  none 
of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  at  all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion  of  one  who  was 
himself  so  eminent  an  orator  must  t>e  allowed  to  have  a  great  weight.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  mentioned  that  Johnson  had  told  him  that  he 
had  several  times  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  "  had  found 
he  could  not  get  on."  From  Mr.  WiUiam  Gerrard  Hamilton  I  have  heard  that 
Johnson,  when  observing  to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  pubhc  to  begin  his  speech  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible, 
acknowledged  that  he  rose  in  that  society  to  deliver  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared  ; 
*'but  (said  he),  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me."  I,  however,  cannot  help 
■wishing  that  he  had  "  tried  his  hand  " 
in  Parliament  ;  and  I  wonder  that  the 
3Iinistry  did  not  make  the  experiment. 

I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence 
"^vhich  had  been  too  long  discontinued  :  >^^^^^  j'J 

"  TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh.  April  18,   1771. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  I  CAN  now  fully  understand  those 
intervals  of  silence  in  your  correspon- 
dence with  me,  which  have  often  given 
»ne  anxiety  and  uneasiness ;  for  although  I 
^un  conscious  that  my  veneration  and  love 
'Mot  Mr.  Johnson  have  never  in  the  least 
sbated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  almost  a 
;year  and  a  half  to  write  to  him."  *  *  • 

•  (Hawkins    states    that   Mr.  Thrale   made  a  ^ 
similar  attempt  to  bring  Johnson  into  Parliament. 

Croker  says  that  Lord  Stowell  told  him  that  it  was  .(„   i,    s   wmh 

nndefslood   among    Johnson's    friends    that    his  """  ""  "1""'"^   ^ 

"*(//■  might  have  been  sometimes   embarrassing"  RIGHT   HON.   HESKV   FLOOD.   M.P, 

and  ■' that  like  the   elephant  in  the  battle,  he  was  (6.  1732,  d.  1791) 

quite  as  likely  to  trample  down  his  Iriends  as  his  ,],g    jjjjj,    orator,  whose    tirades   in   the  Irish 

foes."]  House  often  led  to  scenes  and  duels. 
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In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  comfortable 
life  as  a  married  man,*  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the  Scotch  bar  ;  invited  him  to 
Scotland,  and  promised  to  attend  him  to  the  Highlands,  and  Hebrides. 


"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

''  If  you  are  now  able  to  comprehend  that  I  might  neglect  to  write  without 
diminution  of  affection,  you  have  taught  me,  likewise,  how  that  neglect  may  be 
uneasily  felt  without  resentment.  I  wished  for  your  letter  a  long  time,  and,  when 
it  came,  it  amply  recompensed  the  delay.  I  never  was  so  much  pleased  ss  now,  with 
your  account  of  yourself ;  and  sincerely  hope  that  between  public  •  business, 
improving  studies,  and  domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  caprice  will  find 
any  place  for  entrance.  Whatever  philosophy  may  determine  of  material  nature, 
it  is  certainly  true  of  intellectual  nature  that  it  abhors  a  vacuum  :  our  minds  cannot 
be  empty  ;  and  evil  will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not  pre-occupied  by  good. 
My  dear  Sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind  your  business,  make  your  lady  happy,  and 
be  a  good  Christian.     After  this, — 

* tristitiam  et  met  us 

Trades  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Porta  re  vent  is.'  f 

"  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be  safe  and  steady,  '  Sive  per,^  etc.,  whether 
we  climb  the  Highlands,  or  are  tost  among  the  Hebrides  ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  we  may  try  our  powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see  but  little  of 
Lord  EUbank,  I  know  not  why  ;  perhaps  by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going  into 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six  weeks. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  London.  June  20,   1771." 

"  to  sir  joshua  reynolds,  in  leicester-fields. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found  that  my  portrait  had  been  much  visited, 
and  much  admired.J  Every  man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear  considerable  in  his 
native  place  ;  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a  testimony  of 
your  regard. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  the  thanks  of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and, 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire. 
"July  17.   1771. 
"  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds." 

♦  [Boswell  had  married,  in  November.  1769.  his  cousin.  Miss  Margaret  Montgomerie.     Dr.  Johi\>^^^^_^^ 
says  of  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  in  a  letter  from  Auchinleck,  August  23rd,  1773  :    **  Mrs.  B.  has    ^^^v!^ 
mien  and  manner  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  such  a  person  and  mind  as  would  not  in  any  place  be  ei^ 
admired  or  condemned.     She  is  in  a  proper  degree  inferior  to  her  husband  :    she  cannot  rival  hinrv, 
can  he  ever  be  ashamed  of  her. — Crokcr.] 

t  Horat.  Carm.  1.  i.  od.  26. 

X  [Sir  Joshua's  second  portrait  of  Johnson,  painted  in    1770,  then  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Porter,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.] 


•■/„„.„./-'.',./,„.„■„ 
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" TO   DB.   JOHNSOM. 

■■  Hdinburgh.  July  27.   1771. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Beattic,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Aberdeen, 
is  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  your  acquaintance.  His  genius  and  learning, 
and  labours  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  religion,  render  him  very  worthy  of  it ;  and 
as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  your  character,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a  favourable 
reception. 

"  I  ever  am,  etc., 

"  James  Boswell." 


"to  besnet  lanliton,  esq.,  at  langton,  near  spilsby,  lincolnshire, 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  AM  lately  returned  from  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire.     The  last  letter 

mentions  two 

others  which  you 

have  written   to 

me  since   you 

recei\'ed     my 

pamphlet.    Of 

tliese  two  1  never 

had  but   one,  in 

which  you  men- 
tioned  a   design 

of  \isiting  Scot- 
land,  and.   \i\ 

consequenri*,  ; 

my  j o u rn u \  . ■  ■ 

lington   out    <>l 

my  thoughts. 

Aly  summer  wan- 
derings  are  now 

over,  and  I  am 
engaging  in  a 
ver>-  great  work. 
the  revision  of 
my  Dictionary  ; 
fr  o  m  which  I 
^n  ow  not.  at 
present,  how  to 
get    loose. 

"If  you  have 

observed,  or  been  told,  any  errors  or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by 
letting  me  know  them. 

'■  Lady  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  you  and  herself.     Ladies  will  have 

these  tricks.     The  Queen  and  Mrs.  Thraie,   both  ladies  of  experience,  yet   both 

missed  their  reckoning  this  summer.     I  hope  a  few  months  will  recompense  your 

uneasiness. 

"Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  highly  I  value  the  honour  of  her  invitation. 


LANGTON   HALL.   NEAR  SPILSBY,   LINCOLNSHIRE 

a  visit  to  Bcnnet  Langlon 
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which  it  is  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  disengaged  myself.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  hope  to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and  every  day  better  news  and  better, 
till  I  hear  that  you  have  both  the  happiness  which  to  both  is  very  sincerely  wished 
by.  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  affectionate  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"  August  29,  1771." 

In  October,  I  again  wrote  to  him,  thanking  him  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging 
reception  of  Mr.  Beattie ;  informing  him  that  I  had  been  at  Alnwick  lately,  and 
had  good  accounts  of  him  from  Dr.  Percy. 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  observe  that  he  was  better  than  usual, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  his  conduct.  But 
he  is  still  "  trying  his  ways  "  too  rigorously.  He  charges  himself  with  not  rising 
early  enough  ;  yet  he  mentions  what  was  surely  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  duty  seriously  required,  as  he  all  his  life  appears  to  have  thought  it. 
"  One  great  hindrance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less  trouble- 
some towards  morning  ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night."  * 
Alas  !  how  hard  would  it  be  if  this  indulgence  were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man 
as  a  crime.  In  his  retrospect  on  the  following  Easter-eve,  he  says,  "  When  I  review 
the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though 
perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me."  Had  he  been  judging  of  anyone  else  in  the 
same  circumstances,  how  clear  would  he  have  been  on  the  favourable  side.  How 
very  diflftcult,  and,  in  my  opinion,  almost  constitutionally  impossible  it  was  for 
him  to  be  raised  early,  even  by  the  strongest  resolutions,  appears  from  a  note  in 
one  of  his  httle  paper-books  (containing  words  arranged  for  his  Dictionary),  written, 
I  suppose,  about  1753  :  "  I  do  not  remember  that,  since  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose 
early  by  mere  choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two  or  three  times  for  the 
Rambler.''  I  think  he  had  fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  by  concluding  that  he  was  physically  incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but  a 
commodious  regulation. 

*  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.   101. 
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In  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an  author ;  but  it  will  be  found,  from 
the  various  evidences  which  I  shall  bring  together,  that  his  mind  was  acute,  hvely, 
and  vigorous. 

*'  to  sir  joshua  reynolds. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Banks,  whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not  know, 
this  note,  which  I  have  sent  open,  that,  if  you  please,  you  may  read  it. 
When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own  seal. 


i( 


(( 


I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 


« 


F§b.  27,   1772." 


"to    JOSEPH    BANKS,    ESQ. 

*'  Perpetua  ambita  bis  terra  pramia  lactis 
HcBC  habet  altrici  Capra  secunda  Jovis." 


* 


Sir, — 

I  RETURN  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr.  Solander  for  the  pleasure  which  I 
J"^^eived  in  yesterday's  conversation.  I  could  not  recollect  a  motto  for  your  Goat, 
^^-•-"t  have  given  her  one.  You,  Sir,  may  perhaps  have  an  epic  poem  from  some 
^^ j>pier  pen  than,  Sir, 


(( 


Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. 


Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
"  Feb,  27,  1772." 


it 


Thus  translated  by  a  friend  : 

In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 

This  Goat,  who  twice  the  world  had  traversed  round, 

Deserving  both  her  master's  care  and  love, 
Ease  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  found." 

(387) 
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to  dr.  johnson. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"It  is  hard  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  you  to  write  to  me  oftener.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  you  a  private  correspondence  with  any 
regularity.  I  must,  therefore,  look  upon  you  as  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  from  whence 
few  rills  are  communicated  to  a  distance,  and  which  must  be  approached  at  its 
source  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 

**  I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am  to  appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Session  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  schoolmaster  in  Scotland  was,  by  a  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his  office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session  considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
interest  of  learning  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  teachers,  and  make 
them  afraid  of  too  indulgent  parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their  children, 
restored  him.  His  enemies  have  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  the 
salary  is  only  twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  was  Counsel  for  him  here.  I  hope  there 
will  be  little  fear  of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to  have  your  aid  in  my  plan  of 
supporting  the  decree.  It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  a  point  of  particular 
law. 


(( 


I  am,  etc., 

"  James  Boswell. 


"to   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  That  you  are  coming  so  soon  to  town,  I  am  very  glad  ;  and  still  more  glad 
that  you  are  coming  as  an  advocate.  I  think  nothing  more  likely  to  make  your  life 
pass  happily  away  than  the  consciousness  of  your  own  value,  which  eminence  in 
your  profession  will  certainly  confer.  If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope 
you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  wanting.  My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the 
merit  of  singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singular  prejudice.  Whether  to  love 
you  be  right  or  wrong,  I  have  many  on  my  side  :  Mrs.  Thrale  loves  you,  and  Mrs. 
WiUiams  loves  you,  and  what  would  have  inclined  me  to  love  you,  if  I  had  been 
neutral  before,  you  are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

"  Of  Dr.  Beattie,  I  should  have  thought  much,  but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out 
of  my  head ;    she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

"  The  ejection  which  you  come  hither  to  oppose  appears  very  cruel,  unreason- 
able, and  oppressive.  I  should  think  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  of  your 
success. 

"  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not  fully  recovered.  I  believe  it  is  held  that 
men  do  not  recover  very  fast  after  three  score.  I  hope  yet  to  see  Beattie's  College  : 
and  have  not  given  up  the  western  voyage.  But  however  all  this  may  be,  or  not, 
let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy  when  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure  to 
distant  times  or  distant  places. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of  your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her,  some 
time,  and  till  then  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  etc., 

"  March  15,  1772."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON. 


£ia. 


DR.   JOHNSON'S   SCHOOLMASTER 


I 


•'  to  benset  langton,  ksq.,  near  spilsby,  lincolnshire. 

"  Dear  Sir. — 

"  I    CONGRATULATE    you    and    Lady    Rothes     on    your   little   man, 
hope  you  will  all  be  many  years   happy 
together. 

"  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  little 
part  in  the  joyof  her  family.  She  this  day 
called  her  aunt  Langton  to  receive  the 
sacrament  with  her ;  and  made  me  talk 
yesti'rday  on  such  subjects  as  suit  her 
condition. 

It  will  probably  be  her  viaticum.  I 
surely  need  not  mention  again  that  she 
wishes  to  see  her  mother. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
'Sam.  Johnson. 


^ 


DANIEL  CHARLHS  SOLANDEB 
(6.   1736,  d.   17821 
)f  Sivodon,  raxat  l< 
in  1760  by  Uie  advice  of  Linnsiu,  i 
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••March   14.   I772,' 

On  the  21st  of  March,  I  was  happy  to 
find  myself  again  in  my  friend's  study, 
and  was  glad  to  see  my  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  was  now  returned 
home.  Dr.  Johnson  received  me  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  saying  :  "  I  am  glad  you 
are  come,  and  glad  you  are  come  upon 
such  an  errand ;  "  (alluding  to  the  cause  of 
the  schoolmaster).  Boswell  :  "  I  hope, 
Sir,  he  will  be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very 
dehcate  matter   to   interfere   between    a 

master  and  his  scholars  ;  nor  do  1  see  how  

you  can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  till  you  can  lix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  neghgence  of  the  scholars,  you 
cannot  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued  until 
obstinacy  be  subdued,  and  negligence  be  cured."  He  mentioned  the  severity  of 
Hunter,  his  own  master.  "  Sir  (said  I),  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name  ;  so  it  should  seem 
this  schoolmaster,  who  beat  you  so  severely,  was  a  Scotchman.  I  can  now  account 
for  your  prejudice  against  the  Scotch."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  was  not  Scotch  ;  and, 
abating  his  brutality,  he  was  a  very  good  master." 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets,  '"  The  False  Alarm,"  and  "  Thoughts 
concerning  Falkland's  Islands."  Johnson  :  "  Well,  Sir,  which  of  them  did  you  think 
the  l>e5t  ?  "  Boswell  :  '"  I  Uked  the  second  best."  Johnson  ;  "  Why,  Sir,  I 
liked  the  first  best ;  and  Beattie  hked  the  first  best.  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of 
disquisition  in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire  of  the  second ! '  Boswell  :  "  Pray, 
Sir,  is  it  true,  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and  that  you  got  two  hundred  a  year 
in  addition  to  your  pension  ?  "  Johnson  :  "'  No,  Sir.  Except  what  I  had  from 
the  bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthing  by  them.  .\nd.  between  you  and  me,  1 
believe  Lord  North  is  no  friend  to  me."  Boswell  :  "  How  so,  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  : 
'•  Why,  Sir,  you  cannot  account  for  the  fancies  of  men.— Well,  how  does  Lord 
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Elibank  ?  and  how  does  Lord  Monboddo  ?  "  Boswell  :  "  Very  well,  Sir.  Lord 
Monboddo  still  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  savage  life."  Johnson  :  "  What 
strange  narrowness  of  mind  now  is  that,  to  think  the  things  we  have  not  known 
are  better  than  the  things  which  we  have  known."  Boswell  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that 
is  a  common  prejudice."  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  a  common  prejudice  should 
not  be  found  in  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  rectify  error." 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  go  as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what  were  the  names  of  the  ships 
destined  for  the  expedition.  The  gentleman  answered,  they  were  once  to  be  called 
the  Drake  and  the  Raleigh,  but  now  they  were  to  be  called  the  Resolution  and  the 
Adventure^  Johnson  :  "Much  better  ;  for  had  the  Raleigh*  returned  without  going 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous.  To  give  them  the  names  of  the 
Drake  and  the  Raleigh  was  laying  a  trap  for  satire."  Boswell  :  *'  Had  not  you 
some  desire  to  go  upon  this  expedition.  Sir  7  "f  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes,  but  I  soon 
laid  it  aside.  Sir,  there  is  very  Uttle  of  intellectual  in  the  course.  Besides,  I  see 
but  at  a  small  distance.  So  it  was  not  worth  my  while  to  go  to  see  birds  fly, 
which  I  should  not  have  seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  should  not  have 
seen  swim." 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr.  Johnson  having  left  the  room  for  some 
time,  a  debate  arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdale  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
whether  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  entitled  to  any  share  of  glory  from  their 
expedition.  When  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  us,  I  told  him  the  subject  of  their 
dispute.  Johnson  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  it  was  properly  for  botany  that  they  went  out : 
I  believe  they  thought  only  of  culling  of  simples." 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  civihties  to  Beattie.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  should  thank 
you.  We  all  love  Beattie.  Mrs.  Thrale  says,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband,  she'll 
have  Beattie.     He  sunk  upon  us  |  that  he  was  married  ;  else  we  should  have  shown 

♦  [Croker  points  out  that  Raleigh  is  a  slip  of  Boswell *s  pen  for  Drake  who  went  round  the  world.] 

t  [Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  did  not  go  with  this  expedition.  The  reason  which  they  allege 
for  abandoning  the  intention  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1772,  p.  108. — Croker.] 

J   "  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

"  Edinburgh,  May  3,   1792. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

**  As  I  supp>ose  your  great  work  will  soon  be  reprinted,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  remark 
on  a  passage  of  it,  in  which  I  am  a  little  misrepresented.  Be  not  alarmed  ;  the  misrepresentation  is 
not  imputable  to  you.  Not  having  the  book  at  hand.  I  cannot  specify  the  page,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
easily  find  it.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  family,  *  Dr.  Beattie  sunk  upon  us  that  he 
was  married,*  or  words  to  that  purpose.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  sunk  upon  us,  which  is  a  very 
uncommon  phrase  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  (and  others,  I  find,  have  understood  it  in  the  same 
sense),  studiously  concealed  from  us  his  being  married.  Now,  Sir,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  I 
could  have  no  motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance  of  which  I  never  was  nor  can  be  ashamed  ;  and  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think,  when  he  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Beattie,  that  I 
had,  as  was  true,  reason  to  be  proud.  So  far  was  I  from  conceaUng  her,  that  my  wife  had  at  that  time 
almost  as  numerous  an  acquaintance  in  London  as  I  had  myself  ;  and  was,  not  very  long  after,  kindly 
invited  and  elegantly  entertained  at  Streatham  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 

"  My  request,  therefore,  is,  that  you  would  rectify  this  matter  in  your  new  edition.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

"  My  best  wishes  ever  attend  you  and  your  family.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost  regard  and 
esteem,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  J.  Beattie." 

I  have,  from  my  respect  for  my  friend  Dr.  Beattie,  and  regard  to  his  extreme  sensibility,  inserted  the 
foregoing  letter,  though  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  considering  as  any  imputation  a  phrase  commonly 
used  among  the  best  friends. 
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liis  lady  more  civilities.  She  is^a  very  fine  woman.  But  how  can  you  show  civilities 
to  a  nonentity  ?  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about 
it  one  way  or  other ;    but  he  did  not  tell  us  of  his  lady  till  late." 

He  then  spoke  of  St.  Kilda,  tlie  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him  I 
thought  of  buying  it.  Johnson  ;  "  Pray  do.  Sir.  We  will  go  and  pass  a  winter 
amid  the  blasts  there.  We  shall  have  fine  fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried  tongues 
with  us,  and  some  books.  We  will  have  a  strong-built  vessel,  and  some  Orkney 
men  to  navigate  her.  We  must  build  a  tolerable  house  ;  but  we  may  carry  with  us 
a  wooden  house  ready  made,  and  requiring  nothing  but  to  be  put  up.  Consider,  Sir, 
by  buying  St.  Kilda,  you  may  keep  the  people  from  falling  into  worse  hands.  We 
must  give  them  a  clergyman,  and  he  shall  be  one  of  Beattie's  choosing.  He  shall 
be  educated  at  Marischal  College.  I'll  be  your  Lord  Chancellor,  or  what  you  please." 
BosWELL :  "Are  you  serious,  Sir,  in  advising  me  to  buy  St.  Kilda  ?  for.  if  you 
should  advise  me  to  go  to  Japan,  I  believe  I  should  do  it."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes. 
Sir.  I  am  serious."     Boswell  :    "  Why,  then,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  those  for 
supporting  the  rights  of  patrons,  independent  of  the  people,  and  those  against  it. 
Johnson  :  "  It  should  be  settled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well  to  a  popular 
election  of  the  clergy,  when  I  consider  that  it  occasions  such  animosities,  such 
unworthy  courting  of  the  people,  such  slanders  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  other  disadvantages.  It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people  to  remonstrate  against 
the  nomination  of  a  rrunister  for  solid  reasons."  (I  suppose  he  meant  heresy  or 
immorality.) 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  asked 
me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening,  at  nine, 
which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who  told 
us  a  story  of  second  sight,  which  happened 
in  Wales,  where  she  was  born. — He  listened 
to  it  very  attentively,  and  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  have  some  instances  of  that  faculty 
well  authenticated.  His  elevated  wish  for  more 
and  more  evidence  for  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
the  grovelling  belief  of  matericdism,  led  him 
to  a  love  of  such  mysterious  disquisitions. 
He  again  justly  observed  that  we  could  have 

no    certainty   of  the   truth  of   supernatural 

appearances,  unless  something  was  told  us 

which  we  could  not  know  by  ordinary  means, 

or  something  done  which  could  not  be  done 

but  by  supernatural  power  ;  that  Pharaoh  in 

reason  and  justice  required  such  evidence  from 

lUoscs  ;  nay,  that  our  Saviour  said,  "  If  I  had 

not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 

other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin."    He  had 

said  in  the  morning  that  "  Macaulay's  History 

of  St,  Kilda  "  was  very  well  wxitten,  except 
some  foppery  about  hberty  and  slavery.  I 
mentioned  to  liim  that  Macaulay  told  me  he 
Was   advised   to  leave  out    of   his  book   the 
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.  -cranger,  all  the  inhabitants  catch 

...«ri:r::wa:ed,  he  determined  to  retain  it. 
■.  .-i.  nerel y  because  people  tell  you  they 
.. .  «-i.    .-ced  with  more  magnanimity." 
■  ri^vu.  And  how  little  difference  there  was 

.  HNiON  :  "  True,  Sir  ;  all  denominations 

..._...    :  -» int  of  doctrine,  though  they  may  differ 
ic:;^:ous  difference  between  the  external 
^  _   irr?  m  Scotland,  and  a  church  in  Italy; 

^..^-...      :-r  >JLme." 

.  :.^-tc:  lor  removing  the  subscription  to  the 

^  :  v:i:*  >oon  thrown  out.     Sir,  they  talk  of  not 

^     ^.>K-->:  10  what  they  do  not  understand;    but 

::   it>i::es  were  founded  to  bring  up  members  for 

^    r.,5C  :io:  supply  our  enemies  with  arms  from  our 

^  .  -i;>^T:bing  is,  not  that  they  fully  understand  all 

,..^t.'i  :o  the  Church  of  England.     Now,  take  it  in 

^■-  u:.c  v>nlv  subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  Church 

^  ^-    ::•.  ?oiiio  difficulty  ;  for  still  the  young  men  would 

,    V  c  j:::derstand.     For  if  you  should  ask  them,  what 

V  Vzxiiund  }     Do  you  know  in  what  it  differs  from 

:•  \rt  :i*  Romish  Church  ?     from  the  Greek  Church  ? 

->  ^   ,vuid  not  tell  you.     So,  Sir,  it  comes  to  the  same 

^, .     %  i;ji  :t  not  be  sufficient  to  subscribe  the  Bible  ?  " 

^       vt  ,C  sects  will  subscribe  the  Bible  ;   nay,  the  Maho- 

.^     •    <ts^^.     t.^r  the  Mahometans  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ,  as 

.  T  :"**:  vi\'»P  sent  Mahomet  as  a  still  greater  prophet  than 

-,  .*  >*""\'h  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 

A'V:  :•;  ^.inuar>\    Johnson'  :  *'  Why,  Sir,  I  could  have  wished 

-'-  v\..  \  "a.t.  perhaps,  to  have  expired  with  the  century.     I  am 

x^'^'<3>e  *1^**^  would  be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish  it ; 

Oi^v::»''.^  to  make  an  act,  continuing  it  for  another  century, 

1.  "•♦ 


.v."* 


^    ^w-cx*-:::.  h'^hly  criminal. 
V  ^     "^^  ;  "  '",  ^^.  %.^j[  talked  of  old  families,  and  the  respect  due  to  them. 
»,    Ax^-t-**^^  ^^^^'^"^^  ^^  ^^1^^  ^^  ^j^^^  j,jj^j  j^f  respect,  and  are  arguing  for  your- 

*>^  '^        ^      •x'c**'*:  the  principle,  and  am  disinterested  in  doing  it,  as  I  have 

^  ..   ^^  ^"-^-vAViL  :   *' Whv,  Sir,  it  is  one  more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do 

.    ^         >  ^    ^    '  .^  Yi->.  Sir  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  very  necessary  to  keep 

■  "'^"^      ^y^  .^ Ys  it  but  opinion,  by  which  we  have  a  respect  for  authority, 

.^ ,  X « •    ^  V  ^  ^*       ^  *^"*J^,'  jj^^»  rabble,  from  rising  up  and  pulling  down  you  who  are 

''  ■  "^^V^  ^^'^.v-  Waa^-  **"^  saying, '  We  will  bo  gentlemen  in  our  turn  ?  '     Now, 
.    .  .  ■*^'"'  '"■**'^"    '''"  !„\?u>ritv  i"?  much  more  easilv  granted  to  a  man  whose  father 


*•   "^^    ^^  *.    .  .v>_  ami  Nov.  5  won.*  al>olisliod  l)y  Royal  Warrant  on  Jan.  17th.  1859.J 
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I  has  liad  it,  than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  more  easily  supported."  Boswell  : 
I  *'  Perhaps,  Sir,  it  might  be  done  by  the  respect  belonging  to  office,  as  among  the 
I     Romans,  where  the  dress,  the  toga,  inspired  reverence."     JoHNSOS'  ;    "  Why,  we 

know  very  httle  about  the 
'  Romans.  But,  surely,  it  is 
I     much    easier   to   respect   a 

man  who  has  always  had 
I  respect,  than  to  respect  a 
I  man  who  we  know  was  last 
r  year  no  belter  than  our- 
li     selves,  and  will  be  no  better 

next    year.      In    republics, 

there   is    no    respect    for 

authority,   but    a  fear    of 

power."     Boswell  :    "  At 

present.  Sir,  I  think  riches 

seem  to  gain  most  respect." 

Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  riches 

do  not  gain  hearty  respect ; 

they  only  procure  external 

attention.    A  very  rich  man, 

from  low  beginnings,  may 

buy  his  election  in  a 

borough ;  but,  ctsteris  pari- 

hus,  a  man  of  family  will  be 

preferred.     People  will  pre- 

ier  a  man  for  whose  father 

their  fathers    have    voted, 

though  they  should  get  no 

money  more,  or  even  less. 

That  shows  that  the  respect 

for    family   is  not   merely 

fandful.  but  has  an  actual 

■operation.    If  gentlemen  of 

family  would  allow  the  rich 

Qpstarts    to    spend     their 

money  profusely, which  they 

are  ready  enough  to  do,  and 

not  vie  with  them  in  ex- 
pense, the   upstarts   would 

soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the 

gentlemen    would    remain  ; 

but   if   the  gentlemen   will 

vie  in  expense  with  the  upstarts,  which  is  very  foolish,  they  must  be  ruined," 
1  gave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent  mimicry  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland  ; 
I    observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  people  thought  it  a  very    mean    thmg. 

Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  making  a  very  mean  use  of  man's  powers.     But  to  be  a 

good  mimic  requires  great  powers ;  great  acuteness  of  observation,  great  retention 

of  what  is  obser\-ed,  and  great  pliancy  of  organs,  to  represent  what  is  observed. 

I  remember  a  lady  of  quality  in  this  town,  Lady ,  who  was  a  wonderful  mimic. 


■  pitMmt  h  SMimmul  Dmmt,  S..i 


fb.  i732,  d.   1793) 
US  Lord  North.     He  was  Piinw  Miaulct  duiing  the 

_.  *nd  he  wai  largely  mpmuible  tot  the  me»uiia  itut 

-csulced  in  the  loss  of  our  Amcricui  cimouih.  Ha  wu  unlrittully  ta 
Johnson  aad  suppressed  bis  pamphlet  on  the  FaJUaod  ItUiids. 
Witty  and  eloquent,  North  baa  an  inordinate  love  ol  sleep.  Once 
whcD  ao  orator,  in  order  lo  poinl  his  lernarks  on  the  iniquity  ul 
the  nunister,  said :  "  Even  now,  in  the  nud&t  ol  these  perils,  the 
noble  lord  is  atleep,"  North  rephed.  "  1  H^sh  to  God  I  wu." 
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and  used  to  make  me  laugh  immoderately.  I  have  heard  she  is  now  gone  mad." 
BoswELL :  "  It  is  amazing  how  a  mimic  can  not  only  give  you  the  gestures  and 
voice  of  a  person  whom  he  represents  ;  but  even  what  a  person  would  say  on  any 
particular  subject."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  the  manner 
and  some  particular  phrases  of  a  person  do  much  to  impress  you  with  an  idea  of  him, 
and  you  are  not  sure  that  he  would  say  what  the  mimic  says  in  his  character." 
BoswELL  :  "  I  don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimic.  Sir."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  his- 
imitations  are  not  like.  He  gives  you  something  different  from  himself,  but  not  the 
character  which  he  means  to  assume.  He  goes  out  of  himself,  without  going  in  to- 
other people.  He  cannot  take  off  any  person  unless  he  is  strongly  marked,  such 
as  George  Faulkner.*  He  is  like  a  painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man  who- 
has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and  who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man  hops  upon 
one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg.  But  he  has  not  that  nice  discrimination  which 
your  friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote  is,  however,  very  entertaining,  with  a  kind  of 
conversation  between  wit  and  buffoonery." 

On  Monday,  March  23,  I  found  him  busy,  preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio- 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original  amanuenses,  was  writing  for  him.  I 
put  him  in  mind  of  a  meaning  of  the  word  side  which  he  had  omitted,  viz.,  relation- 
ship ;  as  father's  side,  mother's  side.  He  inserted  it.  I  asked  him  if  humiliating 
was  a  good  word.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know 
it  to  be  legitimate  English.  He  would  not  admit  civilization^  but  only  civility. 
With  great  deference  to  him,  I  thought  civilization,  from  to  civilize,  better,  in  the 
sense  opposed  to  barbarity ,  than  civility  ;  as  it  is  better  to  have  a  distinct  word  for 
each  sense  than  one  word  with  two  senses,  which  civility  is,  in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort  of  chemical  operation.  I  was  enter- 
tained by  observing  how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr.  Peyton  on  an  errand,  without 
seeming  to  degrade  him ;  *'  Mr.  Peyton — Mr.  Peyton,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take 
a  walk  to  Temple  Bar  ?  You  will  there  see  a  chemist's  shop,  at  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  will  cost  three  half-pence."  Peyton  immediately  went,  and  returned 
with  it,  and  told  him  it  cost  but  a  penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmaster's  cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him 
the  printed  papers  concerning  it.  "  No,  Sir  (said  he),  I  can  read  quicker  than  I  can 
hear."     So  he  read  them  to  himself. 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Kristrom,  a  Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some  young  gentleman  in  the  city.  He  told 
me  that  there  was  a  very  good  History  of  Sweden  by  Daline.  Having  at  that  time 
an  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  that  country,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether 
one  might  write  a  history  of  Sweden,  without  going  thither.  "  Yes,  Sir  (said  he),, 
one  for  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  observed  that  Leibnitz  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  a  work,  tracing  all  languages  up  to  the  Hebrew.  "  Why,  Sir  (said  he), 
you  would  not  imagine  that  the  French  jour,  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dieSy 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  ;  and  the  intermediate  steps  are  very  clear.  From 
dies  comes  diurnus,     Diu  is,  by  inaccurate  ears,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easily 

*  [George  Faulkner  (1699  (?)-1775)  was  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  and  a  bookseller. 
Cumberland  says  in  his  memoirs  :  "In  his  portraits  of  Faulkner,  Foote  found  the  only  sitter  whom 
his  extravagant  pencil  could  not  caricature,  for  he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a  daring 
contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced  imitation.  George  prosecuted  Foote  for  lampooning  him 
on  the  Dublin  stage  :  his  counsel,  the  prime-sergeant,  compared  him  to  Socrates,  and  his  libeller  to 
Aristophanes  :    this,  I  believe,  was  all  George  got  by  his  course  of  law."] 
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confounded  with  giu  ;  then  the  Italians  form  a  substantive  of  the  ablative  of  an 
adjective,  and  thence  giurno,  or,  as  they  make  it,  giorno  :  which  is  readily  contracted 
into  giour,  or  joury  He  observed,  that  the  Bohemian  language  was  true  Sclavonic. 
The  Swede  said  it  had  some  similarity  with  the  German.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Sclavonia  as  confine  with  Germany,  will  borrow-  German 
words  :    and  such  parts  as  confine  with  Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar  words." 

He  said  he  never  had  it  properly  ascertained  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and 
the  Irish  understood  each  other.  I  told  him  that  my  cousin,  Colonel  Graham,  of 
the  Royal  Highlanders,  whom  I  met  at  Drogheda,  told  me  they  did.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  if  the  Highlanders  understood  Irish,  why  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
Erse,  as  was  lately  done  at  Edinburgh,  when  there  is  an  Irish  translation  ?  '* 
BoswELL  :  "  Although  the  Erse  and  Irish  are  both  dialects  of  the  same  language,, 
there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  diversity  between  them,  as  between  the  different 
dialects  in  Italy." — The  Swede  went  away,  and  Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  reading 
of  the  papers.  I  said,  "  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  it  is  troublesome." — "  Why,  Sir  (said  he), 
I  do  not  take  much  delight  in  it  ;    but  I'll  go  through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the  room  where  he  and  I  first  supped  together. 
He  gave  me  great  hopes  of  my  cause.  ''  Sir  (said  he),  the  government  of  a  school- 
master is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  military  government ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised  by  the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  show  some  learning  upon  this  occasion.  You  must  show 
that  a  schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  beat ;  and  that  an  action  of  assault 
and  battery  cannot  be  admitted  against  him  unless  there  is  some  great  excess,  some 
barbarity.  This  man  has  maimed  none  of  his  boys.  They  are  all  left  with  the  full 
exercise  of  their  corporeal  faculties.  In  our  schools  in  England,  many  boys  have 
been  maimed  ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action  against  a  schoolmaster  on  that 
account.  Puffendorff,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a  schoolmaster  to  beat  his 
scholars." 

On  Saturday,  March  27,  I  introduced  to  him  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,*  with 
whom  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted.     He  received  him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed  that  the  Chancellors  in  England  are  chosen  from  views 
much  inferior  to  the  office,  being  chosen  from  temporary  political  views.  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours,  no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office  because 
he  is  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any  other  government ;  because  there  are  so 
many  connexions  and  dependencies  to  be  studied.  A  despotic  prince  may  choose 
a  man  to  an  office  merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it.  The  King  of  Prussia  may 
do  it."  Sir  A.  :  *'  I  think.  Sir,  almost  all  great  lawyers,  such  at  least  as  have  written 
upon  law,  have  known  only  law,  and  nothing  else."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  no.  Sir  ; 
Judge  Hale  was  a  great  la^\yer,  and  wrote  upon  law  ;  and  yet  he  knew  a  great  many 
other  things,  and  has  written  upon  other  things.  Selden  too."  Sir  A.  :  "  Very 
true,  Sir;  and  Lord  Bacon.  But  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere  lawyer } "  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  I  am  afraid  he  was  ;  but  he  would  have  taken  it  very  ill  if  you  had  told 
him  so.  He  would  have  prosecuted  you  for  scandal."  Boswell  :  "  Lord  Mansfield 
is  not  a  mere  lawyer."  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  I  never  was  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
company  ;  but  Lord  Mansfield  was  distinguished  at  the  University.  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  he  first  came  to  town,  '  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,'  as  Prior  says.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Pope."     Sir  A.  :    "  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abusive  now 

♦  [Next  brother  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  whom  Boswell  calls  the  Marcellus  of  Scotland.  Sir 
Alexander  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth  baronet,  and  was  created  an  Irish  Baron  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Macdonald  in  1776.  The  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald.  was  their  youngest 
brother.] 
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as  they  were  formerly.  I  fancy  they  had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
take  to  abuse  to  fill  up  the  time.  Now  they  have  such  a  number  of  precedents, 
they  have  no  occasion  for  abuse."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  they  had  more  law  long 
ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to  precedents,  to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in  course 
of  time  ;  but  the  more  precedents  there  are,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  law ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  investigating  principles."  Sir  A. :  "I 
have  been  correcting  several  Scotch  accents  in  my  friend  Boswell.  I  doubt,  Sir, 
if  any  Scotchman  ever  attains  to  a  perfect  English  pronunciation."  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they  do  not  persevere  after  acquiring  a  certain 
degree  of  it.  But,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
English  pronunciation  if  they  will.  We  find  how  near  they  come  to  it ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  man  who  conquers  nineteen  parts  of  the  Scottish  accent  may  conquer  the 
twentieth.  But,  Sir,  when  a  man  has  got  the  better  of  nine-tenths  he  grows  weary, 
he  relaxes  his  diligence,  he  finds  he  has  corrected  his  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, and  he  no  longer  desires  his  friends  to  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong ;  nor 
does  he  choose  to  be  told.  Sir,  when  people  watch  me  narrowly,  and  I  do  not  watch 
myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to  be  of  a  particular  county.  In  the  same  manner. 
Dunning  may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire  man.*  So  most  Scotchmen  may  be 
found  out.  But,  Sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage.  I  never  catched 
Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and  yet  Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and-twenty 
before  he  came  to  London." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  on  this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some 
pains  to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Love,t  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  when  he  was  a  player  at  Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  Johnson 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is  not  offensive."  With  this  concession  I 
was  pretty  well  satisfied  ;  and  let  me  give  my  countrymen  of  North  Britain  an  advice, 
not  to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  respect ;  not  to  speak  High  English^  as  we 
are  apt  to  call  what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch,  but  which  is  by  no  means  gooi 
English,  and  makes  "  the  fools  who  use  it  "  truly  ridiculous.  Good  English  is  plain, 
easy,  and  smooth,  in  the  mouth  of  an  unaffected  EngUsh  gentleman.  A  studied 
and  factitious  pronunciation,  which  requires  perpetual  attention,  and  imposes 
perpetual  constraint,  is  exceedingly  disgusting.  A  small  intermixture  of  provincial 
peculiarities  may,  perhaps,  have  an  agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes  of  different  birds 
concur  in  the  harmony  of  the  grove,  and  please  more  than  if  they  were  all  exactly 
alike.  I  could  name  some  gentlemen  of  Ireland  to  whom  a  slight  proportion  of  the 
accent  and  recitative  of  that  country  is  an  advantage.  The  same  oteervation  will 
apply  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak  as  broad 
as  a  certain  prosperous  member  of  Parliament  from  that  country  \%  though  it  has  been 
well  observed  that  *'  it  has  been  of  no  small  use  to  him  ;  as  it  rouses  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  its  uncommonness ;  and  is  equal  to  tropes  and  figures  in  a  good 
English  speaker."  I  would  give  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  to  recommend  to 
my  countrymen  the  pronunciation  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  ;§  and  may  I  presume 
to  add  that  of  the  present  Earl  of  Marchmont,||  who  told  me,  with  great  good  humour, 

*  [John  Dunning  {h.  1731,  d.  1783)  was  created  J.onl  Ashburton.] 

■f  [Love  (d.  1771)  was  the  assumed  name  of  a  son  of  Dance,  the  architect.  He  wrote  some  theatrical 
pieces,  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Kdinburgh,  and  subsequently  of  Drury  J^ne. — 
Crokt'r.'\ 

X  [Henry  Dundas,  Viscount  Melville,  whose  accent  and  many  of  whose  phrases  were  to  the  last 
particular!}-  national. — Crokcr.'\ 

§  [The  thirtl  i)aronet.  father  of  the  first  Lord  Minto.  He  wrote  the  ballad  "  My  Sheep  I  neglected." 
quoted  in  the  '*  I^y  of  the  I^st  Minstrel."  -/.otAArtr/.] 

[I  [Hugh,  Fourth  Earl  of  Marchmont  {b.  1708.  d.  1794),  the  friend  and  executor  of  Pope. — Crokef.] 


SAMUEL    FOOTE    (6.  1720,  i.   1777) 

^.  was  bom  at  Trutti.  malriculaled  at  Wortesler  Ce      ^  . 

S  enleted  the  Temple,  bui   aiter  duaipaling  bis  fortuue  be   lumed  \a  tbo  staae  w  a 

.     Hcop«ied  the  Haymarkel  ThcBtre  in  1747  as  directiT.  ««or  and  author.  wlUi  lbs  "  Divcnkni 

>  Homing,     ic  wbich.  and   in  oibcr  pieces,  lie  duplayed  bis  gitts  uf  mimlcrr  wltb  gct^i  s 

a  (A  note  escaped  bis  ridicule,  but  his  intention  to  "  take  oS"  Jobluan  met  with  a  levoc  check 
Irom  the  Doctor.   Se»  pMt,  177S.| 
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that  a  master  of  a  shop  in  London,  where  he  was  not  known,  said  to  him,  "  I  suppose 
Sir,  you  are  an  American."  "  Why  so.  Sir  ?  '*  (said  his  Lordship).  "  Because,  Sir, 
(repHed  the  shopkeeper),  you  speak  neither  EngUsh  nor  Scotch,  but  something 
•different  from  both,  which  I  conclude  is  the  language  of  America." 

BoswELL  :  **  It  may  be  of  use,  Sir,  to  have  a  Dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronun- 
-ciation."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  my  Dictionary  shows  you  the  accent  of  words, 
if  you  can  but  remember  them."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertain 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheqdan,  I  beUeve,  has  finished  such  a  work." 
Johnson  :  **  Why,  Sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  a  language  by  the 
-ear  than  by  any  marks.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  may  do  very  well ;  but  you  cannot 
always  carry  it  about  with  you  :  and,  when  you  want  the  word,  you  have  not  the 
Dictionary.  It  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not  draw.  It  is  an  admirable 
3word,  to  be  sure  :  but  while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your  throat,  you  are  imable 
to  use  it.  Besides,  Sir,  what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  English  ? 
He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  Irishman  ;  and  if  he  says  he 
wall  fix  it  after  the  example  of  the  best  company,  why  they  differ  among  themselves. 
I  remember  an  instance  :  when  I  published  the  Plan  for  my  Dictionary,  Lord 
Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word  great  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  stale  ; 
and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
to  seat,  and  that  none  but  an  Irishman  would  pronounce  it  graif.  Now  here  were 
two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
other  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  differing  entii^ely." 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.     Finding  him  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured 
to  lead  him  to  the  subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state,  having  much  curiosity 
to  know  his  notions  on  that  point.     Johnson  :    "  Why,  Sir,  the  happiness  of  an 
imembodied  spirit  will  consist  in  the  consciousness  of  the  favour  of  God,  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  in  the  possession  of  felicitating  ideas."     Boswell: 
"  But,  Sir,  is  there  any  harm  in  our  forming  to  ourselves  conjectures  as  to  the 
particulars  of  our  happiness,  though  the  Scripture  has  said  but  very  little  on  the 
subject  ?    *  We  know  not  what  we  shall  be.'  "     Johnson  :  ''Sir,  there  is  no  harm. 
What  philosophy  suggests  to  us  on  this  topic  is  probable  ;   what  Scripture  tells  us 
is  certain.     Dr.  Henry  More  has  carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy  can.     You  may  buy 
both  his  theological  and  philosophical  works  in  two  volumes  folio,  for  about  eight 
shillings."        Boswell  :   "  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is  that  we  shall  see 
our  friends  again."  *    Johnson  :   **  Yes,  Sir,  but  you  must  consider  that  when  we 
are  become  purely  rational,  many  of  our  friendships  will  be  cut  off.     Many  friend- 
ships are  formed  by  a  community  of  sensual  pleasures  :    all  these  will  be  cut  off. 
We  form  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  because  they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and 
they  can  be  useful  to  us  ;  but,  after  death,  they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.   We 
form  many  friendships  by  mistake,  imagining  people  to  be  different  from  what 
they  really  are.    After  death,  we  shall  see  everyone  in  a  true  light.    Then,  Sir,  they 
talk  of  our  meeting  our  relations  ;   but  then  all  relationship  is  dissolved ;  and  we 
shall  have  no  regard  for  one  person  more  than  another,  but  for  their  real  value. 
However,  we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  our  friends,  or  be  satisfied 
without  meeting  them."     Boswell  :    "  Yet,  Sir,  we  see  in  Scripture,  that  Dives 
still  retained  an  anxious  concern  about  his  brethren."     Johnson  :   "  Why,  Sir,  we 
must  either  suppose  that  passage  to  be  metaphorical,  or  hold  with  many  divines, 
and  all  the  Purgatorians,  that  departed  souls  do  not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost 

♦  [Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Epistle,  "  discoursing  of  the  different  degrees  of  heavenly  glory,  and  of  our 
mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  above,"  (Dec.  iii,  c.  6),  holds  the  afhrmative  on  both  these  questions.  Vi] 
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perfection  of  which  they  are  capable."  Boswell  :  "  I  think,  Sir,  that  is  a  very 
rational  supposition."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes,  Sir  ;  but  we  do  not  know  it  is  a 
true  one.  There  is  no  harm  in  beUeving  it :  but  you  must  not  compel  others  to 
make  it  an  article  of  faith  ;  for  it  is  not  revealed."  Boswell  :  "  Do  you  think.  Sir, 
it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
his  deceased  friends  ? " — Johnson  :  "  Why,  no.  Sir."  Boswell  :  '*  I  have  been  told 
that  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  there  was  a  form  of  prayer 
for  the  dead."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  Liturgy  which  Laud  framed  for 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  :  if  there  is  a  Liturgy  older  than  that,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it."  Boswell  :  "  As  to  our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the  sacred 
writings  say  Uttle.  The  Revelation,  however,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many  ideas,  and 
particularly  mentions  music."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you 
by  means  of  something  which  you  know ;  and  as  to  music,  there  are  some 
philosophers  and  divines  who  have  maintained  that  we  shall  not  be  spirituaUzed  to 
such  a  degree,  but  that  something  of  matter,  very  much  refined,  will  remain.  In 
that  case,  music  may  make  a  part  of  our  future  feUcity." 

Boswell  :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  well-attested  stories  of  the 
appearance  of  ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  story  of  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Veal,  prefixed  to  *  Drelincourt  on  Death.'  "  Johnson  :  "  I  believe,  Sir,  that  is 
given  up.  I  believe  the  woman  declared  upon  her  deathbed  that  it  was  a  lie."  * 
Boswell  :  "  This  objection  is  made  against  the  truth  of  ghosts  appearing  ;  that, 
if  they  are  in  a  state  of  happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  them  to  return  to 
this  world  ;  and  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  misery,  it  would  be  giving  them  a  respite." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  embodied  spirits  does  not 
depend  upon  place,  but  is  intellectual,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  less  happy  or  less 
miserable  by  appearing  upon  earth." 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea. 
I  mentioned  that  we  were  to  have  the  remains  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  prose  and  verse, 
published  by  Mr.  Mason.  Johnson  :  "  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  Gray.  I 
see  they  have  pubUshed  a  splendid  edition  of  Akenside's  works.  One  bad  ode  may 
be  suffered  ;  but  a  number  of  them  together  makes  one  sick."  Boswell  :  "Aken- 
side's distinguished  poem  is  his  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination  ;  '  but,  for  my  part,  I 
never  could  admire  it  so  much  as  most  people  do."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  could  not 
read  it  through."  Boswell  :  "  I  have  read  it  through  ;  but  I  did  not  find  any  great 
power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretic,  whose  trial  Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to 
read.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  ironmonger  at  Wolverhampton  ; 
and  he  had  a  mind  to  make  himself  famous  by  being  the  founder  of  a  new  sect, 
which  he  wished  much  should  be  called  Elwallians.  He  held  that  everything  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  was  not  typical  was  to  be  of  perpetual  observance  ;  and 
so  he  wore  a  riband  in  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also  wore  a  beard.  I  remember 
I  had  the  honour  of  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Elwal.  There  was  one  Barter,  a 
miller,  who  wrote  against  him  ;  and  you  had  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Elwal 
and  Mr.  Barter.  To  try  to  make  himself  distinguished,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  King 
George  II,  challenging  him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which  he  said,  '  George,  if  you  be 
afraid  to  come  by  yourself,  to  dispute  with  a  poor  old  man,  you  may  bring  a  thousand 
of  your  WacA-guards  with  you  ;  and  if  you  should  still  be  afraid,  you  may  bring  a 
thousand  of  your  r^tf-guards.'     The  letter  had  something  of  the  impudence  of  Junius 

•  [This  fiction  is  known  to  have  been  invented  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  added  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  English  translation  of  Drelincourt's  work,  to  make  it  sell.     The  first  edition  had  it  not.     M.] 
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to  our  present  King.  But  the  men  of  Wolverhampton  were  not  so  inflammable  as 
the  Common-Council  of  London ;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme  of  making  himself 
a  man  of  great  consequence." 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  he  and  I  dined  at  General  Paoli's.  A  question  was 
started,  whether  the  state  of  marriage  was  natural  to  man.  Johnson  :  '*  Sir,  it 
is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman  to  Uve  in  a  state  of  marriage^ 
that  we  find  all  the  motives  which  they  have  for  remaining  in  that  connexion,  and 
the  restraints  which  civilized  society  imposes  to  prevent  separation,  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  keep  them  together."  The  General  said  that  in  a  state  of  nature  a 
man  and  woman  uniting  together  would  form  a  strong  and  constant  affection  by 
the  mutual  pleasure  each  would  receive  ;  and  that  the  same  causes  of  dissension 
would  not  arise  between  them  as  occur  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  civilized 
state.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  they  would  have  dissensions  enough,  though  of  another 
kind.  One  would  choose  to  go  a  hunting  in  this  wood,  the  other  in  that ;  one 
would  choose  to  go  a  fishing  in  this  lake,  the  other  in  that ;  or,  perhaps,  one  would 
choose  to  go  a  hunting,  when  the  other  would  choose  to  go  a  fishing ;  and  so  they 
would  part.  Besides,  Sir,  a  savage  man  and  a  savage  woman  meet  by  chance  ;  and 
when  the  man  sees  another  woman  that  pleases  him  better,  he  will  leave  the  first." 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether  there  is  any  beauty  independent  of 
utility.  The  General  maintained  there  was  not.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that 
there  was  ;  and  he  instanced  a  coffee-cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  painting  of 
which  was  of  no  real  use,  as  the  cup  would  hold  the  coffee  equally  well  if  plain  ;  yet 
the  painting  was  beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swearing  in  conversation.  The  General 
said  that  all  barbarous  nations  sw^ore  from  a  certain  violence  of  temper,  that  could 
not  be  confined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reaching  at  the  powers  above.  He  said,  too, 
that  there  was  greater  variety  of  swearing,  in  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater 
variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings  in  Conduit-street,  and  drank 
tea,  previous  to  our  going  to  the  Pantheon,  which  neither  of  us  had  seen  before. 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  '  Life  of  Pamell '  is  poor  ;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written, 
but  that  he  had  poor  materials  ;  for  nobody  can  write  the  life  of  a  man,  but  those 
who  have  eat  and  drunk  and  hved  in  social  intercourse  with  him." 

I  said  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and  presuming  too  much,  I  would  request 
him  to  tell  me  all  the  little  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  what  schools  he  attended,  when 
he  came  to  Oxford,  when  he  came  to  London,  etc.,  etc.  He  did  not  disapprove  of 
my  curiosity  as  to  these  particulars  ;  but  said,  "  They'll  come  out  by  degrees,  as  we 
talk  together." 

He  censured  Ruffhead's  '*  Life  of  Pope  "  ;*  and  said,  "he  knew  nothing  of  Pope, 
and  nothing  of  poetry."  He  praised  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  "  Essay  on  Pope  "  ;  but 
said  he  supposed  we  should  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the  author  had  not  been  able  to 
persuade  the  world  to  think  of  Pope  as  he  did.  Boswell  :  "  Why,  Sir,  should 
that  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  work  }  He  is  an  ingenious  Counsel,  who  has 
made  the  most  of  his  cause  ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it."  Johnson  :  "  But,  Sir, 
there  is  a  difference,  when  the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches.  Johnson  :  "  If  I  were  a  man  of  a  great 
estate,  I  would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I  did  not  like  out  of  the  county,  at  an 
election." 

*  [Owen  Rufihead  (6.  1723,  d.  1769).     His  "  Life  of  Pope  "  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by 
Dr.  Warburton,  who  corrected  the  proof-sheets,  was  published  in  1769.] 
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I    asked    him    how    far    he 

thought  wealth   should  be  em- 
ploy^ in  hospitality.    Johnson  : 

'"You  are  to  consider  that  ancient 

hospitality,  of  which  we  hear  so 

much,  was   in  an  uncommercial 

country,  when  men,  being  idle, 

were  glad  to    be  entertained  i'l 

rich  men's  tables.    But  in  a  cnni 

mcrcial  countrvia  busy  country 

time  becomes  precious,  and  tlieiv- 

fore  hospitality  is  not  so  murli 

valued.     No  doubt  there  is  still 

room  for  a  certain  degree  of  it  ; 

and  a  man  has  a  satisfaction  in 

seeing    his     friends   eating    and 

drinking    around    him.       But 

promiscuous    hospitality  is    not 

the  way  to  gain   real   influence. 

You  must  help  some  people  at 

table  before  others ;  you    must 

ask  some  people  how  they  hke 

their   wine  oftcner  than  others. 

You  therefore  offend  more  people 

than  you  please.     You  are  like 

tUe  French  statesman,  who  said, 

wh«i     he     granted     a     favour, 

'J'ai   fail  dix    mccontents  et    tin 

ingrai.'*  Besides,  Sir,  being  enter- 
tained  ever  so  well  at  a  man's 

table  impresses  no  lasting  regard 

or  esteem.     No,  Sir  ;   the  way  to 

make  sure  of  power  and  influence 
by     lending     money     confi- 
dentially to  your  neighbours  at  a  small  interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all. 

and  having  their  bonds  in  your  possession."    Boswell:   "  May  not  a  man,   Sir, 

employ  his  riches  to  advantage,  in  educating  young  men  of  merit  ?  "     Johnson  : 

■  Ves,  Sir,  if  they  fall  in  your  way  ;   but  if  it  be  understood  that  you  patronise 
'  young  men  of   merit,   you   will    be    harassed    with   solicitations.     You  will  have 

numbers  forced  upon  you,  who  have  no  merit ;  some  will  force  them  upon  you  from 

mistaken  partiality  ;   and  some  from  downright  interested  motives,  without  scruple ; 

and  you  will  be  disgraced," 

"Were  1  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all  kinds  ol  trees  tliat  will  grow  in  the 
I  open  air.  \  greenhouse  is  childish,  1  would  introduce  foreign  animals  into  the 
I  country,  for  instance,  the  reindeer."  f 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical  subjects.  Johnson  :  "  Bayes,  in  '  The 
I  Rehearsal,'  is  a  mighty  silly  character.     If  it  was  intended  to  be  like  a  particular 

•  [This  French 

♦  This  firoji'Ct  ha! 
!  broDghl  two  reindeer 
f  pcdshed. 


THE   PANTHEON,   OXFORD  STREET 


■r  Ranelagh.  hul 

Eurpos«   it   was  sometiaifs   applied.     rhl« 
umt  down  in  1792  and  rebuill  an  a  morr  n 
It  has  lone  ceased  lo  be  used  as  a  plarv  □ 
and  is  nuw  a  u-inc  mtrcbanl's  warehci 


I 


i  Louis  XIV,— tor**af(,| 
been  realised.     Sir  Henry  Liddd,  who  miide  a  spirited  tour  into  I^plaml. 
estate  in  Northumberland,  where  they  lired  ;  liut  the  race  has  iin fort uni "  ' 
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man,  it  could  only  be  diverting  while  that  man  was  remembered.  But  I  question 
whether  it  was  meant  for  Dryden,  as  has  been  reported  ;  for  we  know  some  of  the 
passages  said  to  be  ridiculed  were  written  since  the  *  Rehearsal '  ;  at  least,  a  passage 
mentioned  in  the  Preface  *  is  of  a  later  date."  I  maintained  that  it  had  merit  as  a 
general  satire  on  the  self-importance  of  dramatic  authors.  But  even  in  this  light 
he  held  it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The  first  view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much 
as  Ranelagh,  of  which  he  said  the  "  coup  d'oeil  was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen." 
The  truth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of  a  more  beautiful  form  ;  more  of  it,  or  rather  indeed  the 
whole  rotunda,  appears  at  once,  and  it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as  Johnson 
observed,  we  saw  the  Pantheon  in  time  of  mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull 
uniformity  ;  whereas  we  had  seen  Ranelagh  when  the  view  was  enlivened  with  a 
gay  profusion  of  colours.  Mrs.  Bosville,  of  Gunthwait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  us.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  this 
is  a  mighty  intelHgent  lady." 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  place. 
Johnson:  "  But,  Sir,  there  is  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority  to  other  people  in 
not  having  seen  it."  Boswell  :  "  I  doubt,  Sir,  whether  there  are  many  happy 
people  here."  Johnso.v  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  there  are  many  happy  people  here.  There 
are  many  people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds,  and  who  think  hundreds  are 
watching  them." 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I  presented  him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir 
Adam  expressed  some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon  would  encourage  luxury. 
"  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  am  a  great  friend  to  pubUc  amusements  ;  for  they  keep  people 
from  vice.  You  now  (addressing  himself  to  me)  would  have  been  with  a  wench,  had 
you  not  been  here. — O  !  I  forgot  you  were  married." 

Sir  Adam  suggested  that  luxury  corrupts  a  p>eople,  and  destro5rs  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I  would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to 
live  under  one  form  of  government  rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
happiness  of  an  individual.  Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to 
a  private  man.  What  Frenchman  is  prevented  from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  ?  " 
Sir  Adam  :  "  But,  Sir,  in  the  British  Constitution,  it  is  surely  of  importance  to 
keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the  crown." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  Whig. — Why  all  this  childish  jealousy  of 
the  power  of  the  crown  ?  The  crown  has  not  power  enough.  When  I  say  that 
all  governments  are  alike,  I  consider  that  in  no  government  power  can  be  abused 
long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a  great 
degree,  they  will  rise  and  cut  off  his  head.  There  is  a  remedy  in  human  nature 
against  tyranny  that  will  keep  us  safe  under  every  form  of  government.  Had  not 
the  people  of  France  thought  themselves  honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilUant  actions 
of  Louis  XIV  they  would  not  have  endured  him  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  people."  Sir  Adam  introduced  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Johnson  :  **  Sir,  the  mass  of  both  of  them  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  every 
people  must  be  barbarous  where  there  is  no  printing,  and  consequently  knowledge 

♦  [There  is  no  Preface  to  "  The  Rehearsal,"  as  originally  published.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
meant  the  Address  to  the  Reader  with  a  Key  subjoined  to  it ;  which  have  been  prefixed  to  the  modem 
editions  of  that  play.  He  did  not  know,  it  appears,  that  several  additions  were  made  to  "  The  Rehearsal  " 
after  the  first  edition.  The  ridicule  on  the  passages  here  alluded  to  is  found  among  those  additions. 
They  therefore  furnish  no  ground  for  the  doubt  here  suggested.  Unquestionably,  Bayes  was  meant  to 
be  the  representative  of  Dryden,  whose  familiar  phrases  in  his  ordinary  conversation  are  frequently 
introduced  in  this  piece.     M.] 
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is  not  generally  diffused.  Knowledge  is  diffused  among  our  people  by  the  news- 
papers." Sir  Adam  mentioned  the  orators,  poets,  and  artists  of  Greece.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  see  even  what  the  boasted 
Athenians  were.  The  Uttle  effect  which  Demosthenes'  orations  had  upon  them 
shows  that  they  were  barbarians." 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topics  ;  for  he  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Johnson  :  "  How  so,  Sir  ?  Who 
is  more  proper  for  having  the  dignity  of  a  peer  than  a  bishop,  provided  a  bishop 
be  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  if  improper  bishops  be  made,  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  bishops,  but  of  those  who  make  them." 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  found 
him  alone.  Of  a  schoolmaster  of  his  acquaintance,  a  native  of  Scotland,  he  said, 
"  He  has  a  great  deal  of  good  about  him  ;  but  he  is  also  very  defective  in  some 
respects.  His  inner  part  is  good,  but  his  outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in 
Scotland  do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in  languages,  which  we  get  in  our 
schools  in  England.  I  would  not  put  a  boy  to  him,  whom  I  intended  for  a  man  of 
learning.  But  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  little,  get  good  morals, 
and  then  go  to  trade,  he  may  do  very  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  appeared  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  a  Probationer  (as  one  licensed  to  preach, 
but  not  yet  ordained,  is  called)  was  opposed  in  his  application  to  be  inducted, 
because  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  fornication  five  years  before. 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection.  A  man 
who  is  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to  be  a  clergyman."  This  was 
a  humane  and  liberal  sentiment.  But  the  character  of  a  clergyman  is  more  sacred 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  Christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct  with  authority,  he  should 
be  regarded  with  reverence,  as  one  upon  whom  divine  truth  has  had  the  effect  to 
set  hun  above  such  transgressions,  as  men,  less  exalted  by  spiritual  habits,  and  yet 
upon  the  whole  not  to  be  excluded  from  heaven,  have  been  betrayed  into  by  the 
predominance  of  passion.  That  clergymen  may  be  considered  as  sinners  in  general, 
as  all  men  are,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counteract  their  good 
precepts  so  much  as  the  absolute  knowledge  of  their  having  been  guilty  of  certain 
specific  immoral  acts.  I  told  him,  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  their  "  Book  of  DiscipUne,"  if  a  scandal,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  prosecuted  for  five 
years,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  proceeded  upon,  "  unless  it  be  of  a  heinous  nature, 
or  again  become  flagrant ;  "  and  that  hence  a  question  arose  whether  fornication 
was  a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature  ;  and  that  I  had  maintained  that  it  did  not  deserve  that 
epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  one  of  those  sins  which  argue  very  great  depravity 
of  heart :  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin. 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin.  A  heinous  sin  is  that  for  which  a 
man  is  pimished  with  death  or  banishment."  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir,  after  I  had 
argued  that  it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman  rose  up,  and  repeating  the 
text  of  Scripture  denouncing  judgment  against  whoremongers,  asked  whether, 
considering  this,  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  fornication  being  a  heinous  sin." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  observe  the  word  whoremonger.  Every  sin,  if  persisted  in, 
will  become  heinous.  Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as  ironmonger  is  a  dealer 
in  iron.  But  as  you  don't  call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buying  and  selling  a 
penknife,  so  you  don't  call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting  one  wench  with  child.* 

^  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Johnson  meant  to  give  any  countenance  to  licentiousness, 
though  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  he  made  a  just  and  subtle  distinction  between  occasional  and 
habitual  transgression. 
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Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was 
mg  officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royals,  who  talked  with  a  vivacity, 
fluency,  and  precision  so  uncommon,  that  lie  attracted  particular  attention.  He 
proved  to  be  the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Bucban,  wlio  has  since  risen  into  such  brilliant  reputation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster 
HaU. 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaimed,  "  he  was  a  blockhead  ;  "  and  upon 
tny  expressing  my  astonishment  at  so  strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  "  What  I  mean 
by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a  barren  rascal."  Boswell  :  "  Will  you 
not  allow.  Sir,  that  he  draws  very  natural  pictures  of  human  Ufe  ?  "  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life,  Richardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  he  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more 
knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than  in  all  '  Tom  Jones.'  *  I, 
indeed,  never  read  '  Joseph  Andrews.'  "  Erskine  :  "  Surely,  Sir,  Richardson  is 
very  tedious."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story, 
your  impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself.  But 
you  must  read  liim  forthesentiment,  and  consider  the  story  as  only  giving  occasion 
to  tilt;  si-ntiment." — I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of  Fielding  ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  repeating  here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive  and  unaccountable 
depreciation  of  one  of  the  best  writers  that  England  has  produced.  "  Tom  Jones  " 
has  stood  the  test  of  pubhc  opinion  with  such  success  as  to  have  estabhshed  its 
great  merit,  both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners,  and  also  the 
varieties  of  diction,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  animated  truth  of 
KUtion  throughout. 
"k.  book  of  travels  lately  published  under  the  title  of  Cohat  Junior,  and  written 
Paterson.t  was  mentioned.  Johnson  said  this  book  was  in  imitation  of 
e,J  and  not  of  Coriat,  whose  name  Paterson  had  chosen  as  a  whimsical  one. 

*  [JohnsoD'a  severity  agaiuat  Fielding  did  not  arise  from  iioy  viciousuess  in  his  style,  but  from 
'a  locae  Xiie.  and  the  profligacy  ol  almost  all  his  male  characters.  Who  would  venture  to  read  ouc  of 
s  novds  Aland  to  modest  women  ?     His  novels  are  mate  amuacmcnts.  and  very  amusing  ihey  ccminly 

arc — Fielding's  conversation  was  coarse,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  tank  wi^eds  of  ***  tarden.  thnt  it 
would  now  be  thought  only  ht  lor  a  brothel.     B.] 

t  Ur.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  books. 

*  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced  some  evidence  to  show  tliut  his  woik  was  wnlteu  l>elorc 
"  Sentimental  Journey  "  appeared. 
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"'  Tom  Coriat  (said  he)  was  a  humourist  about  the  court  of  James  L  He  had  a 
mixture  of  learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buffoonery.  He  first  travelled  through  Europe 
and  published  his  travels.*  He  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through  Asia,  and  had 
made  many  remarks ;   but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his  remarks  were  lost." 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on  it  with  severity.  Johnson  :  "  Nay, 
gentlemen,  let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter.  It  is  not  roguery  to  play  with  a  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  are  master  of  it,  and  so  win  his  money  ; 
for  he  thinks  he  can  play  better  than  you,  as  you  think  you  can  play  better  than  he  ; 
and  the  superior  skill  carries  it."  Erskine  :  "  He  is  a  fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue." 
Johnson  :  "  That's  much  about  the  truth,  Sir.  It  must  be  considered  that  a  man 
who  only  does  what  everyone  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a 
dishonest  man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta,  it  was  agreed  that  stealing  was  not 
dishonourable  if  not  discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  society  where  there  is  an 
agreement  that  what  would  not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be  fair ;  but  I  maintain 
that  an  individual  of  any  society,  who  practises  what  is  allowed,  is  not  a  dishonest 
man."  Boswell  :  "So,  then.  Sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who  wins,  perhaps, 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  a  winter  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  call  a  gamester 
a  dishonest  man  ;  but  I  call  him  an  unsocial  man,  an  improfitable  man.  Gaming 
is  a  mode  of  transferring  property  without  producing  any  intermediate  good. 
Trade  gives  employment  to  numbers,  and  so  produces  intermediate  good." 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us  that  when  he  was  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read 
prayers,  but  preached  two  sermons  to  the  regiment.  He  seemed  to  object  to  the 
passage  in  Scripture  where  we  are  told  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  one 
night  forty  thousand  Assyrians,  t  "  Sir  (said  Johnson),  you  should  recollect  that 
there  was  a  supernatural  interposition  ;  they  were  destroyed  by  pestilence.  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about  and  stabbed  each  of  them 
with  a  dagger,  or  knocked  them  on  the  head,  man  by  man." 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion  took  place  whether  the  present  Earl 
of  Buchan,  when  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go  Secretary  of  the  Embassy 
to  Spain,  when  Sir  James  Gray,  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  went  Ambassador.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he  did  wrong  ;  but  in  point  of  dignity 
he  did  well.  Sir  Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong  :  and  said  that  Mr.  Pitt 
intended  it  as  an  advantageous  thing  for  him.  "  Why,  Sir  (said  Johnson),  Mr.  Ktt 
might  think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for  him  to  make  him  a  \dntner,  and  get  him 
all  the  Portugal  trade  :  but  he  would  have  demeaned  himself  strangely  had  he 
accepted  of  such  a  situation.  Sir,  had  he  gone  Secretary,  while  his  inferior  was 
Ambassador,  he  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family." 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which  subsisted  between  near  relations  in 
London.  "  Sir  (said  Johnson),  in  a  country  so  commercial  as  ours,  where  every  man 
can  do  for  himself,  there  is  not  so  much  occasion  for  that  attachment.  No  man 
is  thought  the  worse  of  here  wliose  brother  was  hanged.  In  uncommercial  countries, 
many  of  the  branches  of  a  family  must  depend  on  the  stock  ;  so,  in  order  to  make 
the  head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  they  are  represented  as  connected  with  his 
reputation,  that  self-love  being  interested,  he  may  exert  himself  to  promote  their 
interest.  You  have  first  large  circles,  or  clans  ;  as  commerce  increases,  the  con- 
nexion IS  confined  to  families  ;    by  degrees,  that  too  goes  off,  as  having  become 

*  f Under  the  title  of  "  Crudities,  hastily  gobbled  up  in  France,  Savoy.  Italy.  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  etc.," 
London.  1611.  Thomas  Coriat  [b.  1577.  d.  1617)  was  educate<l  at  Westminster  School,  and  Oxford. 
and  died  at  Surat. — Cfokct.} 

t  [One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand.      See  Isaiah  xxxvii  36,  and  2  Kings  xix  35.     M. 


..™,!,  4aM  I7in.  •K"  r*.  p^im;  '■■>  5i.  /".»u. 

THE    HON.   THOMAS   ERSKINE   (fc.  175".  A  18231 
>1  th«  lenlh  EjuI  ol  Blichaii.    AlCrr  a  brUlunt  carter  at  ttlc  Bar  4111I  as  a  mcmtitr 
le  was  raised  to  the  wtKiUack.     HI*  dwiiioiu  is  Lonl  Chancellor  ■■ere  tiylrd  th* 
'■  Apocrypha,"  w  haling  wlded  nothing  to  hii  Ume. 
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unnecessary,  and  there  being  few  opportunities  of  intercourse.  One  brother  is  a 
merchant  in  the  city,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  Guards  ;  how  little  intercourse 
can  these  two  have ! " 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  system.  Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and  independent.  Johnson  :  "  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Boswell,  that  there  must  be  high  satisfaction  in  being  a  feudal  lord  ;  but  we 
are  to  consider  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  have  a  number  of  men  imhappy  for 
the  satisfaction  of  one." — I  maintained  that  numbers,  namely,  the  vassals  or 
followers,  were  not  unhappy  ;  for  that  there  was  a  reciprocal  satisfaction  between 
the  lord  and  them  ;  he  being  kind  in  his  authority  over  them  ;  they  being  respectful 
and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him  to  beg  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me 
at  the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  with  me  at  all  this  day,  I  know 
not  for  what  reason ;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  company,  that 
I  was  content  to  submit  to  suffer  a  want,  which  was  at  first  somewhat  painful, 
but  he  soon  made  me  forget  it ;  and  a  man  is  always  pleased  with  himself  when 
he  finds  his  intellectual  inclinations  predominate. 

He  observed  that  to  reason  philosophically  on  the  nature  of  prayer  was  very 
unprofitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said  he  knew  one  friend  who  was  an  honest  man,  and  a 
sensible  man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer, 
at  St.  John's  Gate.  He  said  Mr.  Cave  did  not  Hke  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  great  horror  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Boswell  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  he 
say  was  the  appearance  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being." 
mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what  they  properly  meant.  Johnson  : 
Why,  Sir,  they  properly  mean  those  who  make  use  of  the  aid  of  evil  spirits." 
Boswell  :  '*  There  is,  no  doubt,  Sir,  a  general  report  and  beUef  of  their  having 
existed."  Johnson  :  "  You  have  not  only  the  general  report  and  beUef,  but  you 
have  many  voluntary  solemn  confessions."  He  did  not  affirm  an)^hing  positively 
upon  a  subject  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh  at  as  a  matter  of  absurd 
creduUty.  He  only  seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  however  strange 
and  inexplicable,  to  show  that  he  understood  what  might  be  urged  for  it.* 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient 
as  the  siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of 

Euripides.t 

I  started  the  question  whether  duelling  was  consistent  with  moral  duty.  The 
brave  old  General  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a  lofty  air,  "  Undoubtedly  a  man 
has  a  right  to  defend  his  honour."  Goldsmith  (turning  to  me  :)  "  I  ask  you  first, 
Sir,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  affronted  ?  "  I  answered  I  should  think  it 
necessary  to  fight.  "  Why,  then  (replied  Goldsmith),  that  solves  the  question." 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  question.  It  does  not  follow  that  what 
a  man  would  do  is  therefore  right."     I  said  I  wished  to  have  it  settled  whether 

♦  See  this  curious  question  treated  bv  him  with  most  acute  abiUtv,  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides."  3d  edit.  p.  33. 

■f  [The  passage  to  which  Johnson  alluded  is  to  be  found  (as  I  conjecture)  in  the  PncBNisSiC.  1.  1120. 

Kal  nrpwra  fxtv  irpuaTiyt,   k.   t.  A. 
O  T»)$  Kvvayov  TlapBtuuiraius  (Kyovoa, 
EnilHM'  fxf^v  OIKEION  4v  ixiatf  aaKd.      J.  B.— C] 
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•daelling  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Christianity.  Johnson 
immediately  entered  on  the 
subject,  and  treated  it  in  a 
masterly  manner  ;  and  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  recol- 
lect, his  thouglits  were  these : 
"  Sir,  as  men  become  in  a  high 
degree  refined,  various  causes 
-of  offence  arise ;  wliicli  are 
considered  to  be  of  sucli  impor- 
tance that  life  must  be  staked 
to  atone  for  them,  though  in 
reality  they  are  not  so.  A 
body  that  has  received  a  very 
fine  polish  maybe  easily  hurt. 
Before  men  arrive  at  this 
artificial  refinement,  if  one 
tells  his  neighbour — he  lies,  his 
neighbour  tells  him — he  lies  ; 
if  one  gives  his  neighbour  a 
blow,  his  neighbour  gives  him 
a  blow ;  but  in  a  state  of  highly 
polished  society,  an  affront  is 
held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  resented, 
or  rather  a  duel  must  be  fought 
upon  it ;  as  men  ha\'e  agreed 
lo  banish  from  their  society 
one  who  puts  up  with  an 
affront  without  fighting  a  duel. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  never  unlawful 
to  fight  in  self-defence.  He, 
then,  who  fights  a  duel,  does 
not  fight  from  passion  against 
his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self- 
defence  ;  to  avert  the  stigma 
of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of  society.  I  could 
wish  there  was  not  that  sujierftuity  of  refinement ;  but  wliile  such  notions  prevail, 
Qo  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a  duel." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  justification  is  apphcable  only  to  the  person 
who  receives  an  affront.     All  mankind  must  condemn  the  aggressor.* 

The  General  told  us  that  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen, 
serving  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting  in  a  company  at  table  with 
a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  The  Prince  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  by  a  fillip,  made 
some  of  it  fly  in  Ogletliorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice  dilemma.  To  have  cliallenged 
Iiini  instantly,  might  have  fixed  a  quarrelsome  character  upon  the  young  soldier  ; 

■  (Boswcll's  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander,  w 
Mr.  StiMTt  of  Duneam.  on  March  26th,  1»22. 
-drnd  by  hi*  counsel. —Oolti-r  ani/  Lockhatt.] 


iotdicr  aod  pbilanthropisi,  Ibr  suit  t>l  Sir  Tbcoiihllm  U«le(hor|ic. 
H-as  iHirn  iu  LondoD,  servvd  as  a  voIudimt  under  Pnti(c  Kugenr 
and  sat  in  PaiUainml  fiom  1722  to  1754.  Hv  pri>irci«d  thv 
leitUmpDi  in  Aoi«rica  known  at  Georgia,  and  turcntfully 
defended  it  against  ihe  Spaniards  and  otha  enemies.  He  was 
tried  iu  1T4S  for  failing  lo  owrlake  Priure  Chaliet's  anuv.  but 
n-u  acquit  led. 
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to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  might  have  been  considered  as  cowardice.  Oglethorpe 
therefore,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  Prince,  and  smiling  all  the  time,  as  if  he  took 
what  his  Highness  had  done  in  jest,  said,  "  Mon  Prince — "  (I  forget  the  French  words 
he  used,  the  purport,  however,  was),  "  That's  a  good  joke  ;  but  we  do  it  much  better 
in  England  ;  "  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  Prince's  face.  An  old  General, 
who  sat  by,  said,  "  //  a  bien  fatty  mon  Prince,  vous  Vavez  commence :  "  and  thus  all 
ended  in  good  humour." 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Pray,  General,  give  us  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade." 
Upon  which  the  General,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table,  described  everything 
with  a  wet  finger  :  "  Here  we  were,  here  were  the  Turks,"  etc.,  etc.  Johnson 
listened  with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started  how  far  people  who  disagreed  in  a  capital  point  can 
live  in  friendship  together.  Johnson  said  they  might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could 
not,  as  they  had  not  the  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle — the  same  Ukings  and  the  same 
aversions.  Johnson  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you 
disagree.  For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke  :  I  love  his  knowledge, 
his  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  affluence  of  conversation  ;  but  I  would  not  talk  to 
him  of  the  Rockingham  party."  Goldsmith  :  "  But,  Sir,  when  people  live  together 
who  have  something  as  to  which  they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they 
will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Bluebeard  :  '  You  may  look  into 
all  the  chambers  but  one.'  But  we  should  have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look 
into  that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject."  Johnson  (with  a  loud  voice) :  "  Sir, 
I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  Uve  in  friendship  with  a  man  from  whom  you  differ 
as  to  some  point :  I  am  only  saying  that  /  could  do  it.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
Sappho  in  Ovid."  * 

Goldsmith  told  us  that  he  was  now  busy  in  writing  a  natiu*al  history ;  and, 
that  he  might  have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  taken  lodgings  at  a  farmer's  house, 
near  to  the  six-mile-stone,  on  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  had  carried  down  his  books 
in  two  returned  post-chaises.  He  said  he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought  him 
an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady 
and  her  children  ;  he  was  The  Gentleman,  Mr.  Mickle,  the  translator  of  "  The 
Lusiad,"  and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found 
curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the  wall  with  a  blacklead 
pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced,  Johnson  repeated  what  he  had  told 
me  of  a  friend  of  his,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sense,  having  asserted  to  him 
that  he  had  seen  an  apparition.  Goldsmith  told  us  he  was  assured  by  his  brother, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had  seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told 
us  that  Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  had  mentioned 
to  many  of  his  friends  that  he  should  die  on  a  particular  day  ;  that  upon  that  day 
a  battle  took  place  with  the  French  ;  that,  after  it  was  over,  and  Prendergast  was 
still  alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they  were  yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him 
where  was  his  prophecy  now.  Prendergast  gravely  answered,  "  I  shall  die,  not- 
withstanding what  you  see."     Soon  afterwards,  there  came  a  shot  from  a  French 

♦  [Mr.  Boswcll's  note  here  being  rather  short,  as  taken  at  the  time  (with  a  view  perhaps  to  future 
revision),  Johnson's  remark  is  obscure,  and  requires  to  be  a  Httle  opened.  What  he  said,  probably, 
was,  "  You  seem  to  think  that  two  friends,  to  Hve  well  together,  must  be  in  a  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other  ;  that  each  should  be  to  the  other,  what  Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her  lover,  and  uniformly 
agree  in  every  particular  ;  but  this  ft  by  no  means  necessary,"  etc.  The  words  of  Sappho  alluded  to  are  : 
omnique  d  parte  placebam."     Ovid.  Epist.  Sapp  ad  Phaonem,  I,  45.     M.] 
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battery,  to  which  the  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms  had  not  yet  reached,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.     Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  his  effects,  found 
in  his  pocket-book  the  following  solemn  entry  ; 

[Here  the  date.]     "  Dreamt — or — •  Sir  John  Friend  meets  me  :  "  (here  the 

\-cn,'  day  on  which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned.)  Prendergast  had  been  connected 
with  Sir  John  Friend,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason.  General  Oglethorpe  said 
he  was  with  Colonel  Cecil  when  Pope  came  and  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story, 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  then  confirmed  by  the  Colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed  me  to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when 
he  should  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assistance  for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the 
schoolmaster  of  Campbelltown,  for  whom  I  was  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
When  I  came,  I  found  him  unuilling  to  exert  liimself.  I  pressed  him  to  write  down 
his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He  said,  "  There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing.  I'll 
talk  to  you."  He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed  on  to  dictate  to  rae,  whili 
WTote  as  follows  : 

"  The  charge  is  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correcl 
in  itself,  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
To  impress  this  fear  is,  therefore,  one  o£  the  first  duties  of  tJiose  who  have  the  Care 
of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  ;  and  has  never  been  thought  inconsistent 
«ith  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  iiighest  exaltation 
when  he  is  laco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is  correction  immoderate  ? 
VV'hen  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad  moncndum  ei  doccttdum, 
for  reformation  and  instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careles.'i 
for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of 
Education,  mentions  a  mother,  with  applause, 
who  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she 
had  subdued  it ;  for  Iiad  she  stopped  at  the 
seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says 
he,  would  have  been  ruined.  The  degrees  of 
obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  different : 
as  different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering 
severity,  A  stubborn  scholar  must  be  cor- 
rected till  he  is  subdued.  The  disciphne  of  a 
scliool  is  military.  There  must  be  either 
unbounded  hcence  or  absolute  authority. 
The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only  consults 
the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he 
propagates  obedience  through  the  whole 
school ;  and  establishes  regularity  by  exem- 
plarj'justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a 
sin^  boy  would  make  his  future  endeav- 
ours of   reformation  or  instruction  totally 


•  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  thus  : 

L  — "  Wai  lold  by  an   apparition  ;  "^the  writer   being 

[  probably  imccrtain  whether   he  was  asleep  or  awake. 

—■■■II  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  solemn  presenti- 

it    with   which    the   fact   afterwards   happened  so 

wonderfully  to  correspond. 


PRIXCE    EUGEN'li   OF   SAVOY 

16.   1883,  rf.   I7;I6) 

indrr  whom  General  Oglethorpe  sen-ed.  J 
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ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never  be  victorious.  .  Yet  it  is  well 
known  that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs 
at  all  common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain. 
Correction  must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle 
discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees 
of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain.  It  must 
be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation  ;  till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and 
perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to 
scholastic  penalties.  The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments ;  nor 
enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  deter- 
mined that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal. 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and 
reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the  punishments  used 
by  the  respondent.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  bUnd  or  lame,  or  with 
any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were  irregular,  and  he 
punished  them  ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his  punishment.  But 
however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  much  of  that  was  required,  no  man  is  so 
little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  determined  against  him — the  parents 
of  the  offenders. — It  has  been  said  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation  the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be 
found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better 
adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his 
instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  ensued  ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in 
hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. — It  has  been  objected  that  the  respondent 
admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  it.  Let  it  be 
considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  continue 
to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.  Those  who  are  dispersed  cannot  be 
found  ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  supp)ort 
a  man  to  whom  their  fathers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their 
fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience 
shows  us  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another  ;  with  how 
little  kindness,  in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  Uves  by  learning  is  regarded  ;  and 
how  implicitly,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened 
to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbelltown  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselves  ; 
and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches  by  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argu- 
ment which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring  him  to  the  school  by 
alleging  that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of  juridical 
consideration  ;  for  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment,  but  for 
his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  have  another  master  ;  but 
it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own  making.  It  would  be  likewise  convenient  for  him 
to  find  another  school ;  but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain. — The  question  is 
not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what  is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of  Campbell- 
town  be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  respondent,  they  are  distressed  only  by 
their  own  fault  ;  by  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires  ;  by  tyranny, 
which  law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which  virtue  has  surmounted. 

"  This,  Sir  (said  he),  you  are  to  turn  in  your  mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of 
it  you  can  in  your  speech." 
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Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed 
llliit  he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the  company." 
BosvvELL  :    "  Yes,  he  stands  forward."     Johnson  :    "  True,  Sir  ;    but  if  a  man  is 
to  stand  forward,  he  should  wish  to  do 
it  not  in  an  awkward  posture,  not  in 
rags,  not  so  as  that  he  shall  only  be 
exposed  to  ridicule,"    Boswell:  "For 
my  part,  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly." 
Johnson  ;    "  Wliy,  yes,  Sir  ;    but  he 
should  not  Uke  to  hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14.  the  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  School- 
master's cause  was  reversed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  a  very  eloquent 
speech  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  showed 
himself  an  adept  in  school  discipline, 
but  1  thought  was  too  rigorous  towards 
my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the  ne.\t 
day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the 
Crown  and  .'\nchor  Tavern  in  the 
Strand,  in  company  with  Mr.  Langton 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Binning. 
I  repeated  a  sentence  of  Lord  Mans- 
field's speech,  of  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor  on  the 
other  side,  who  obUgingly  allowed  me 
to  compare  his  note  with  my  own,  I 
liave  a  full  copy  ;  "  My  Lords,  severity 
is  not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys 
or  men."  "Nay  (said  Johnson),  it  is 
the  way  to  govern  them.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  mend  them." 

1  talked  of  the  recent  expulsion  of  six  students  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  were  Methodists,  and  would  not  desist  from  pubhcly  praying  and  exhorting.* 
Johnson  ;  "  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  extremely  just  and  proper.  What  have  they 
to  do  at  a  University,  who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to  teach  ? 
Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt,  but  at  a  University  ?  Sir,  they  were  examined,  and 
found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  fellows."  BoswELL  :  ''  But,  was  it  not  hard,  Sir,  to 
expel  them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good  beings  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  I  believe  they 
might  be  good  beings  :  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
A  cow  is  a  very  good  animal  in  the  field  ;  but  we  turn  iier  out  of  a  garden."  Lord 
EUbank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illustration  uncommonly  happy. 

De&irous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk,  and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should 
myself  be  the  object  of  it,  1  resolutely  ventured  to  undertake  the  defence  of  convivial 
indulgence  in  wine,  though  he  was  not  to-night  in  the  most  genial  humour.  After 
urging  the  common  plausible  topics,  I  at  last  had  recourse  tu  the  maxim,  in  vino 
Veritas,  a  man  who  is  well  wanned  with  wine  will  speak  truth.     Johnson  :  "  Why, 

*  (Not  very  rucont  il  lie  alliiile<)  to  sm  members  ol  St.  EJmund  Hall,  who  wnv  cxpelli^O,  May,  1788. 
' —    "«(..  vol,  38.  p.  225,— CroA^F.J 


EDMUND   BUKKt   lf>.   1729.  rf.   1737) 
"  He  [Jnbnsunl  had  alwavs  »  very  gnal  ufnimal 
regard  and   uaniculaf   ad«clloo   lor  Mr.   tdmumt 
Bucke,  tu  well  is  an  estmiii  dllficuU  fiir  tiie  (u  repeal. 
though  fur  him  nnly  easy  In  txpnn" — Mn-  Fioai. 
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Sir,  that  may  be  an  argument  for  drinking,  if  you  suppose  men  in  general  to  be  liars. 
But,  Sir,  I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fellow  who  lies  as  long  as  he  is  sober, 
and  whom  you  must  make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth  out  of  him."  * 

Mr.  Langton  told  us  he  was  about  to  establish  a  school  upon  his  estate,  but 
it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  p)eople  less 
industrious.     Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction, 
the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work ;    but  when 
everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.     A  man  who  has 
a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work  ;  but  if  everybody  had  laced  waistcoats, 
we  should  have  people  working  in  laced  waistcoats.     There  are  no  people  whatever 
more  industrious,  none  who  work  more,  than  our  manufacturers  ;  yet  they  have  all 
learnt  to  read  and  write.     Sir,  you  must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good, 
from  fear  of  remote  evil ; — from  fear  of  its  being  abused.     A  man  who  has  candles 
may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  had  not  candles  ;  but  nobody  will 
deny  that  the  art  of  making  candles,  by  which  Ught  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the 
time  that  the  sun  gives  us  light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved." 
BoswELL  :   "  But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to  follow  nature  ;  and  go  to  bed  and 
rise  just  as  natiure  gives  us  light  or  withholds  it  ?  "     Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  for  then 
we  should  have  no  kind  of  equaUty  in  the  partition  of  our  time  between  sleeping 
and  waking.     It  would  be  very  different  in  different  seasons  and  in  different  places. 
In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  how  httle  light  is  there  in  the  depth  of 
\\inter !  " 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded  an  opinion  that  with  all  his  merit  for 
penetration,  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness  of  expression,  he  was  too 
compact,  too  much  broken  into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore  too  difficult  to  be 
understood.  To  my  great  satisfaction.  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion. 
*'  Tacitus,  Sir,  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made  notes  for  an  historical  work,  than 
to  have  written  a  history."  f 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  "  Prayers  and  Meditations  "  that  he  had  been 
more  than  conmionly  dihgent  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  Passion  Week,  that  solemn  season  which  the  Christian  world 
has  appropriated  to  the  commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and 
during  which,  whatever  embers  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts  will  be  kindled  into 
pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  tolio 
Greek  Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with  a  reverential  awe,  and  would  not 
intrude  upon  his  time.  While  he  was  thus  employed  to  such  good  purpose,  and 
while  his  friends  in  their  intercourse  with  him  constantly  found  a  vigorous  intellect 
and  a  lively  imagination,  it  is  melancholy  to  read  in  his  private  register,  "My 
mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memory  confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts 
with  a  very  useless  earnestness  upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  command 
over  my  thoughts  ;  an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my  rest."  { 
What  philosophic  heroism  was  it  in  him  to  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the 

♦  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  261,  has  given  an  erroneous  account  of  this  incident,  as  of  many 
others.  She  pretends  to  relate  it  from  recollection,  as  if  she  herself  had  been  present ;  when  the  fact 
is  that  it  was  communicated  to  her  by  me.  She  has  represented  it  as  a  personality,  and  the  true  point 
has  escaped  her. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Monboddo,  whom,  on  account  of  his  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  in  some 
particulars,  Foote  called  an  Elzevir  edition  of  him,  has,  by  coincidence,  made  the  very  same  remark. 
*'  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,"  vol.  iii,  2d.  edit.,  p.  219. 

♦  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  111. 
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world,  while  he  was  inwardly  so  distressed  ?  We  may  surely  believe  that  the 
mysterious  principle  of  being  "  made  perfect  through  suffering,"  was  to  be  strongly 
exempUfied  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easter  Day,  General  PaoU  and  I  paid  him  a  visit 
before  dinner.  We  talked  of  the  notion  that  bUnd  persons  can  distinguish  colours 
by  thu  touch.  Johnson  said  that  Professor  Sanderson*  mentions  his  having 
attempted  to  do  it,  but  that  he  found  he  was  aiming  at  an  impossibiUty ;  that 
to  be  sure  a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the  difference  of  colours  ;  but  that 
difference  is  so  fine  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch.  The  General  mentioned 
jugglers  and  fraudulent  gamesters,  who  could  know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr. 
Jotuison  said,  '"  The  cards  used  by  such  persons  must  be  less  polished  than  ours 
commonly  are." 

We  tiked  of  sounds,     The  General  said  there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound, 
but  only  in  an  harmonious  composition  of  sounds.     I  presumed  to  differ  from  this 
opinion,  and  mentioned  the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  a  fine  woman's  voice.    JoHXSOS  ; 
*'  No,  Sir,  if  a  serpent  or  a  toad 
uttered   it,  you  would  think    it 
ugly."    BOSWELL :  "  So  you  woii!<  1 
tliink.  Sir,  were  a  beautiful  tun. 
to   be   uttered  by  one  of   tho-r 
aninmls."     Johnson:   "No.  Sii, 
it  would  be  admired.     We  1ki\. 
seen  fine  fiddlers,  whom  we  lik-  d 
as  little  as  toads  "  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste 
in  the  arts,  he  said  that  difference 
of  taste  was  in  truth  difference  of 
skill.  BoswELL  :  "  But,  Sir,  is 
there  not  a  quahty  called  taste, 
which  consists  merely  in  percep- 
tion or  in  liking  ?  For  instance, 
we  find  people  differ  much  as  to 
what  is  the  best  style  of  English 
composition.  Some  think  Swift's 
the  best ;  others  prefer  a  fuller 
and  grander  way  of  writing." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  must  first 
define  what  you  mean  by  style, 
before  you  can  judge  who  has  a 
good  taste  in  style,  and  who  has 
a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  persons 
whom  you  have  mentioned  don't 
differ  as  to  good  and  bad.  They 
both  agree  that  Swift  has  a  good 
neat  style  ;  but  one  loves  a  neat 
style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 

•  [Nicbolas  Sandcrsoa  (</.  17391. 
ProfesMT  oi  Mathematica  in  the  tlniver- 
Bty  of  Cambridge.  He  had  lost  his  sight 
br  the  nn&ll'pox  when  two  vtars  olil. 
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splendour.     In  like  manner,  one  loves  a  plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laced  coat ;  but 
neither  will  deny  that  each  is  good  in  its  kind." 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I  was  with  him  at  several  other  times, 
both  by  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with  him  one  day  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr.  Langton,  and  Dr.  Vansittart, 
of  Oxford.  Without  specifying  each  particular  day,  I  have  preserved  the  following 
memorable  things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to  "  Shakspeare  "  against  Garrick,  to  whom 
we  cannot  but  apply  the  following  passage  :  "  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could 
procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors  of  these  rarities 
very  communicative."  I  told  him  that  Garrick  had  complained  to  me  of  it,  and 
had  vindicated  himself  by  assuring  me  that  Johnson  was  made  welcome  to  the  full 
use  of  his  collection,  and  that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a  servant,  with  orders  to 
have  a  fire  and  every  convenience  for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion  was  that 
Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for  them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Garrick  should 
have  courted  him,  and  sent  him  the  plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  slovenly  and  careless  manner  in  which  books  were  treated  by  Johnson, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  scarce  and  valuable  editions  should  have  been  lent  to 
him. 

A  gentleman*  having  to  some  of  the  usual  arguments  for  drinking  added  this  : 
*'  You  know.  Sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and  makes  us  forget  whatever  is 
disagreeable.  Would  not  you  allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason  ?  "  Johnson  : 
"  Yes,  Sir,  if  he  sat  next  you,'' 

1  expressed  a  Hking  for  Mr.  Francis  Osborne'sf  works,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  that  writer.  He  answered,  "  A  conceited  fellow.  Were  a  man  to  write 
so  now  the  boys  would  throw  stones  at  him."  He,  however,  did  not  alter  my 
opinion  of  a  favourite  author,  to  whom  I  was  first  directed  by  his  being  quoted  in 
the  Spectator, X  and  in  whom  I  have  found  much  shrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed 
indeed  in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  however,  I  do  not  disUke.  His  book 
has  an  air  of  originality.     We  figure  to  ourselves  an  ancient  gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  a  country  gentleman 
might  contrive  to  pass  his  Hfe  very  agreeably,  *'  Sir  (said  he),  you  cannot  give  me 
an  instance  of  any  man  who  is  permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time,  contriving  not 
to  have  tedious  hours."  This  observation,  however,  is  equally  appUcable  to 
gentlemen  who  live  in  cities,  and  are  of  no  profession. 

lie  said,  "  There  is  no  permanent  national  character  ;  it  varies  according  to 
circumstances.     Alexander  the  Great  swept  India  :   now  the  Turks  sweep  Greece." 

A  learned  gentleman  who  in  the  course  of  conversation  wished  to  inform  us  of 
this  simi)le  fact,  that  the  Counsel  upon  the  circuit  at  Shrewsbury  were  much  bitten 
by  lleas,  took,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  relating  it  circumstantially.  He 
ill  ii  i>lt»nitude  of  phrase  told  us  that  large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in  the 
town  hall  ; — that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas  nestled  there  in  prodigious  mmibers  ;  that 
the  lodgings  of  the  Counsel  were  near  the  town  hall ; — and  that  those  Uttle  animals 
moved  from  i)lar.e  to  place  with  wonderful  agility.     Johnson  sat  in  great  impatience 

♦  (I  Itflirvr  HoMwi'll  himst'lf. — Croker.] 

t  jl'iiiiuiH  Osborne  (d.  1659),  was  of  the  family  of  the  Osbornes  of  Chicksands,  in  Bedfordshire. 
Hi  \\iih  thi'  uulhor  ol  '*  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,"  written 
III  •(  vn  V  iM  I  imonioiis  spirit. — Croker.] 

;  I  No  I. SO.  Sim*  also  the  Tatler  No.  230.  Osborne  advises  his  son  to  appear  in  his  habit,  rather 
.thtiv  r  III. Ill  ImIhw  Ins  lortunc  :  and  tells  him  that  he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  always  procures 
'MMiii    iiilillMuiial    rrsprrl.  -Wrinht.] 
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1  the  gentleman  had  finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and  then  burst  out  (playfulljj 
pjowever),  "  It  is  a  pity.  Sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion  ;  for  a  flea  has  taken  yot 
inch  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have  served  you  a  twelvemonth." 
He   would  not   allow  Scotland 
derive   any   credit    from    Lord 
Manstield  ;  for  he  was  educated  in 
England.    "  Much  (said  he)  may  be 
made  of   a  Scotchman,  if    he  be 
caughi  young." 

Talking  of  a  modern  historian 
and  a  modern  moralist,  he  said, 
"There  is  more  thought  in  the 
moralist  than  in  the  historian. 
There  is  but  a  shallow  stream  of 
thought  in  history."  Boswell  : 
"  But  surely,  Sir,  an  historian  has 
reflection."  Johnson:  "Why, yes, 
Sir  ;  and  so  has  a  cat  when  she 
catches  a  mouse  for  her  kitten.  But 
she  cannot  write  Uke  [Beattie] ; 
neither  can  [Robertson]," 

He  said,  "  I  am  very  unwilhng  to 
read  the  manuscripts  of  authors, 
and  give  them  my  opinion.  If  the 
authors  who  apply  to  me  have 
money,  I  bid  tliem  boldly  print 
witliout  a  name ;  if  they  have 
written  in  order  to  get  money,  I  tell 
them  to  go  to  the  booksellers  and 
make  the  best  bargain  they  can," 
BosW'ELL  :  "  But,  Sir,  if  abookseller 
should  bring  you  a  manuscript  to 
look  at."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
I  would  desire  the  bookseller  to 
lake  it  away." 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  resided  long  in  Spain,  and  was 
unwilling  to  return  to  Britain.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  is  attached  to  some  woman," 
Boswell  :  "  I  rather  believe,  Sir,  it  is  the  fine  climate  which  keeps  him  there." 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  is  climate  to  happiness  ?  Plaa 
me  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  should  I  not  be  exiled  ?  What  proportion  does  climatj 
bear  to  the  complex  system  of  human  Ufe  ?  You  may  advise  me  to  go  to  live  at) 
Bologna  to  eat  sausages.  The  sausages  there  are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  they  lose? 
much  by  being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  Mr.  Dempster  and  I  had  agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  I 
British  Coffee  House.     Johnson,  on  whom  I  happened  to  call  in  the  morning,  said 
he  would  join  us,  which  he  did,  and  we  spent  a  very  agreeable  day,  though  I  recollect 
but  httle  of  what  passed, 

I   tlie  gcnileman  had  given  "  the  i 


WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE  (6,  I73S.  d.  1788) 
Ixim  a[  Langholm.  DuinEriesshire.  Ibe  son  of  a  Scotcl 
clergyman.  In  I77S  be  was  apyromtcd  secrelary  ti 
Commodore  Johnson,  and  aflcrwaiils  retired  lo  Foml 
Hill.  Oxford,  wilb  a  competence.  Besides  bis  Iraaslation 
■if  the  Lusiad,  be  was  auibuc  at  "Thtn't  aae  luck  about 
tbe  bouse."  and  the  ballad  of  "  Ciunnoi  Hall,"  which 
snggpsied  ■'  Kcnilworth  "  to  Scott. 
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He  said,  "Walpole  was  a  minister  given  by  the  King  to  the  people;  Pitt  was  a 
minister  given  by  the  people  to  the  King — as  an  adjunct." 

"  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversation  is  this  :  he  goes  on  without 
knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off.  His  genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  As 
they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Goldsmith 
it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.     He  would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself." 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  consulted  him  upon  a  question  purely  of 
Scotch  law.  It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long  period,  to  be  an  established 
principle  in  that  law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects  of  a  person  deceased, 
without  the  interposition  of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzlement,  should 
be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  itUromission,  The  Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed 
the  strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference  proved  had  been  inconsiderable. 
In  a  case  *  which  came  before  that  Court  the  preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured  to 
persuade  the  judge  to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It  was  my  own  sincere  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  I  had  exhausted  all  my  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain. 
Johnson  thought  as  I  did  ;  and  in  order  to  assist  me  in  my  application  to  the  Court 
for  a  revision  and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he  dictated  to  me  the  following 
argument : 

"  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its  force  only  from  the  long  practice 
of  the  Court ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as  the  Court  shall 
think  proper. 

"  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make  or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no 
intention  to  inquire.  It  is  suflftcient  for  our  purpose  that  every  just  law  is  dictated 
by  reason  ;  and  that  the  practice  of  every  legal  Court  is  regulated  by  equity. 
It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invariable  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to 
one  man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to  another.  The  advantage  which  humanity 
derives  from  law  is  this  :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule  of  action,  and  prescribe 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  protection  of  society. 
That  the  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it  is  necessary  thatit  be  known  ;  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  li 
the  measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never  can  be  settled. 

"  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion  is  to  leave  the  community  without 
law.  It  is  to  withdraw  the  direction  of  that  pubUc  wisdom  by  which  the  deficiencies 
of  private  understanding  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash  and  ignorant 
to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to  depend  for  the  legaUty  of  that  action  on  the  sentence 
of  the  Judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed  lives  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion  :  not  by 
a  certain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention  before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain 
and  variable  opinion,  which  he  can  never  know,  but  after  he  has  committed  the  act 
on  which  that  opinion  shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be)  which  he 
can  never  know  before  he  has  offended  it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  appUed  that 
important  principle,  misera  est  servitus  ubi  jus  est  aid  incognitum  aut  vagum.  If 
Intromission  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain  point,  and  that  point  be 
unsettled,  and  consequently  different  in  different  minds,  the  right  of  Intromission,  and 
the  right  of  the  creditor  arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  consequence,  are 
jura  incognita  ;  and  the  result  can  be  no  other  than  a  misera  servitus,  an  uncertainty 
concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile  dependence  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that  there  may  be  Intromission 
without  fraud ;   which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify  an  occasional  and 

♦  Wilson  against  Smith  and  Armour. 
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arbitrary  relaxation  of  the  law.     The  end  of  law  is  protection,  as  well  as  vengeanc* 

Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used  but  to  strengthen  protection.     That  society  only  ^ 

well  governed,  where  life  is  freed  from  danger  and  from  suspicion  ;  where  possession 

is  so  sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation  is  prevented  more  frequently" 

than  punished.     Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated  with  its  original 

force.     The  creditor  of  the  deceased  was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without  fear. 

He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury  suffered  :    for  injury  was  warded  off. 

"  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered,  it  lays  us  open  to  wounds, 

:ause  it  is  imagined  to  have  the  power  of  healing.     To  punish  fraud  when  it  is 

itected  is  the  proper  art  of  vindictive  justice ;   but  to  prevent  frauds,  and  make 

punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  employment  of  legislative  wisdom.     To  permit 

Intromission,  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a  pitfall.     To 

tread  upon  the  brink  is  safe  ;  but  to  come  a  step  farther  is  destruction.     But,  surely, 

ii  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and  hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouraging  us  1 

advance  a  httle,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little  farther,  and  let  us  perceive  our  f  " 

only  by  our  destruction. 

"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious  strength,  it   hkewise   enlighteo! 

the  ignorant  with  extrinsic  understanding. — Law  teaches  us  to  know  when  we  commit] 

injury,  and  when  we  suffer 

it.     It  fixes  certain  marks 

upon  actions,  by  which  we 

are  admonished  to  do  or  to 

forbear   them.     Qui  sibt 

bene    lemperat  in    Itcitis. 

says  one  of  the  fatheo 

nun^uam  cadet  in  tUicihi 

He  who  never  intromit- 

at  all   will    never   intm 

mit      with       fraudulent 

intentions. 

"  The  relaxation  of  th' 

law  against  vicious  intm 

mission  has  been  vei\ 

favourably  represented  b\- 
a  great  master  of  jurispru- 
dence,* whose  words  ha\'e 
been  exhibited  witli  un- 
necessary pomp,  and  seem 
to  be  considered  as  irresis- 
tibly decisive.  The  great 
moment  of  his  authority 
makes  it  necessary  to  ex- 
line  his  position.  'Some 
s  ago  (says  he),  before 
JB  ferocity  of  the  inhabi  t- 

.  of  this  part  of  the 

i^nds  was  subdued,  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  ci\'il 
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law  was  necessary  to  restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other.  Thus,  the 
man  who  intermeddled  irregularly  with  the  moveables  of  a  person  deceased  was 
subjected  to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  Umitation.  This  makes  a  branch 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  known  by  the  name  of  vicious  intromission :  and  so  rigidly 
was  this  regulation  appUed  in  our  Courts  of  Law,  that  the  most  trifling  moveable 
abstracted  mala  fide  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing  consequences,  which 
proved  in  many  instances  a  most  rigorous  punishment.  But  this  severity  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  imdiscipUned  nature  of  our  people.  It  is 
extremely  remarkable  that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement  in  manners,  this 
regulation  has  been  gradually  softened,  and  appUed  by  our  sovereign  Court  with  a 
sparing  hand.' 

"  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  observing  that  this  learned  and  judicious 
writer  has  not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficiencies  and  demands  of  the  different 
conditions  of  human  life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and  independence,  in 
which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes  or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a  state 
of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall  be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first 
wild  and  imsociaJ,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from  the  weak,  and  losing 
to  the  strong.  In  their  first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original  savageness 
is  retained.  Of  general  happiness,  the  product  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  thought. — Men  continue  to  prosecute  their  own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way  ; 
and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to  restrain  individuals  from 
plundering  each  other.  The  restraints  then  necessary  are  restraints  from  plunder, 
from  acts  of  public  violence,  and  undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not  fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet 
learned  to  cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  polished, 
with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapine 
becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before 
invaded  pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin  to  enrich  themselves  by  unequal 
contracts  and  fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocity, 
but  the  circumventions  of  deceit  that  this  law  was  framed ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  the  incessant  struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites, 
gives  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning  which  connects  those  two 
propositions  ; — '  the  nation  is  become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws  against 
fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the  judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law, 
it  was  not  that  the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  be 
afl&rmed  that  it  is  grown  less  fraudulent. 

"  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigorously  and  unreasonably  penal, 
it  seems  not  improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions  and  quaUties  that  make 
the  justice  or  propriety  of  a  penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just,  two  conditions  are  necessary,  and 
two  proper.  It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate  to  its  end  ;  that  if  it  be 
observed,  it  shall  prevent  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is,  secondly, 
necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security 
of  a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which  though  not 
absolutely  necessary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the  moral  violation  of 
the  law  there  are  many  temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observance  there  is 
great  facility. 

"  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  justify  the  law  which  we  are  now 
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considering.  Its  end  is  the  security  of  property  ;  and  property  very  often  of  great 
value.  The  method  by  which  it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it  admits, 
in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  injury  ;  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  apart, 
by  a  distinct  and  definite 
limitation.  He  that  intro- 
mits is  criminal ;  he  that 
intromits  not  is  innocent. 
Of  the  two  secondary  con- 
siderations it  cannot  be 
denied  that  both  are  in  our 
favour.  The  temptation 
to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong  ;  so  strong  and  so 
frequent  as  to  require  the 
utmost  activity  of  justice, 
and  \'igilance  of  caution,  to 
withstand  its  prevalence  ; 
and  ttie  method  by  which 
a  man  may  entitle  himself 
to  legal  intromission  is  so 
open  and  so  facile,  that  to 
neglect  it  is  a  proof  of 
fraudulent  intention  ;  (or 
why  should  a  man  omit  to 
do  (but  for  reasons  which 
he  will  not  confess)  that 
which  he  can  do  so  easily, 
and  that  which  he  knows 
to  be  required  by  the  law  ? 
If  temptation  were  rare,  a 
penal  law  might  be  deemed 
unnecessary.  If  the  duty 
enjoined  by  the  law  were 
of  difficult  performance, 
omission,  though  it  could 
not  be  justified,  might  be 
pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equity  nor 
compassion  operate  against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken,  not  only  j 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  ] 
be  derived  from  safety  and  faciUty. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position,  that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  I 
be  permanent  and  stable.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  schools.  Lex  non  I 
recipit  majtts  el  minus — we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but  we  cannot  ( 
have  half  a  law.  We  must  either  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the  law  must  be  uniformly  punished,  . 
or  no  man  can  be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

'■  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institution  tliis  Court  has  sometimes  J 
departed,  cannot  be  denied.     But,  as  it  is  evident  that  such  deviations,  as  they  1 
;  law  uncertain,  make  life  unsafe,  I  hope,  that  of  departing  from  it  there  will  I 
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now  be  an  end  ;  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  will  be  treated  with  due  reverence  ; 
and  that  consistent  and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the  people  with  a  rule  of  action, 
and  leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope  of  impunity  or  escape." 

With  such  comprehension  of  mind,  and  such  clearness  of  penetration,  did  he 
thus  treat  a  subject  altogether  new  to  him,  without  any  other  preparation  than  my 
having  stated  to  him  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
His  intellectual  powers  appeared  with  peculiar  lustre,  when  tried  against  those  of 
a  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord  Kames,  and  that  too,  in  his  Lordship's  own  department. 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being  prefaced  and  concluded  with  some  sentences 
of  my  owTi,  and  garnished  with  the  usual  formularies,  was  actually  printed  and  laid 
before  the  Lords  of  Session,  but  without  success.  My  respected  friend,  Lord  Hailes, 
however,  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had  critical  sagacity  enough  to  discover  a 
more  than  ordinarj'  hand  in  the  Petition.  I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured 
me  with  his  pfen.  His  Lordship,  with  wonderful  acumen,  pointed  out  exactly  where 
his  composition  began  and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I  may  do  impartial  justice, 
and  conform  to  the  great  rule  of  Courts,  Suum  cuique  tribuitoy  I  must  add  that  their 
Lordships  in  general,  though  they  were  pleased  to  call  this  "  a  well-drawn  paper," 
preferred  the  former  very  inferior  petition  which  I  had  written  ;  thus  confirming  the 
truth  of  an  observation  made  to  me  by  one  of  their  number,  in  a  merry  mood ; 
"  My  dear  Sir,  give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  composition  of  the  papers  you  present 
to  us  :   for,  indeed,  it  is  casting  pearls  before  swine." 

I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  this  year  accomplish  his 
long-intended  visit  to  Scotland. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  The  regret  has  not  been  little  with  which  I  have  missed  a  journey  so  pregnant 
with  pleasing  expectations,  as  that  in  which  I  could  promise  myself  not  only  the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  both  rational  and  fanciful,  but  the  delight  of  seeing  those 
whom  I  love^nd  esteem.  ******  .  But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things  that 
I  could  not  come  ;  and  such  has  been,  I  am  afraid,  the  state  of  my  body  that  it 
would  not  well  have  seconded  my  inclination.  My  body,  I  think,  grows  better, 
and  I  refer  my  hopes  to  another  year ;  for  I  am  very  sincere  in  my  design  to  pay  the 
visit,  and  take  the  ramble.  In  the  meantime,  do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  in  the  minds  of  any  of  my  friends.  Beattie*s  book 
is,  I  believe,  every  day  more  liked  ;  at  least,  I  like  it  more,  as  I  look  more  upon  it.* 

"  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your  cause,  and  am  yet  of  opinion  that  our  cause 
was  good,  and  that  the  determination  ought  to  have  been  in  your  favour.  Poor 
Hastie,  I  think,  had  but  his  deserts. 

"  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar,  you  may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreon. 

"  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ 
upon  the  antiquities  of  the  feudal  establishment.  The  whole  system  of  ancient 
tenures  is  gradually  passing  away  ;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  knowledge  of  it  preserved 
adequate  and  complete.  For  such  an  institution  makes  a  very  important  part  of 
the  history  of  mankind.  Do  not  forget  a  design  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  studies 
the  law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who  may  naturally  be  curious  to  know 
the  condition  of  his  own  ancestors.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  great  affection, 

"  August  31, 1772."  *'  Sam.  Johnson. 

♦  ["  Essay  on  Truth,"  of  which  a  third  edition  was  published  in  1772. — CrokerJ] 
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"to  dr.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Dec.  25.  1772. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  I  WAS  much  disappointed  that  you  did  not  come  to  Scotland  last  autumn. 
However,  I  must  ovm  that  your  letter  prevents  me  from  complaining ;  not  only 
because  I  am  sensible  that  the  state  of  your  health  was  but  too  good  an  excuse, 
but  because  you  write  in  a  strain  which  shows  that  you  have  agreeable  \iews  of 
the  scheme  which  we  have  so  long  proposed. 

"  I  conununicated  to  Beattie  what  you  said  of  his  book  in  your  last  letter  to 
me.  He  writes  to  me  thus  :  '  You  judge  very  rightly  in  supposing  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
favourable  opinion  of  my  book  must  give  me  great  delight.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  it ;  for  there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth 
whose  good  opinion  I  would  be  more  ambitious  to  cultivate.  His  talents  and  his 
virtues  I  reverence  more  than  any  words  can  express.  The  extraordinary  civihties 
(the  paternal  attentions  I  should  rather  say)  and  the  many  instructions  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  receive  from  him,  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
recollection, 

'  Dum  memor  ipse  met,  dum  spiritus  hos  reget  artus.'  * 

"  *  I  had  Still  some  thoughts,  while  the  summer  lasted,  of  being  obUged  to  go  to 
London  on  some  Utile  business  ;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  troubled  him  with 
a  letter  several  months  ago,  and  given  some  vent  to  my  gratitude  and  admiration. 
This  I  intend  to  do,  as  soon  as  I  am  left  a  little  at  leisure.  Meantime,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  will  offer  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 
and  assm^e  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude.* 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  James  Boswell." 

•  VirgiL  Mn.  iv,  S36. 


CHAPTER  XXII— 1773 

"  SHE    STOOPS    TO    CONQUER " 

New  Editions  of  the  Dictionary  and  "  Shakspeare  "  published — George  Steevens — Letter  to  Bos  well, 
who  Re-visits  London — Goldsmith's  Comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Q)nquer  " — ^The  Spectator — Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Sunday — A  Dinner  at  Johnson's  House — ^The  Stuarts — ^Law  Reports — Signor 
Martinelli — Allan  Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd  " — Charles  Townshend — Johnson  and  Shorthand 
Reporting — His  Defence  of  Duelling — Vanity  of  Garrick — Savage  Life — Suicide — Eustace  Budgell — 
The  Douglas  Cause. 

In  1773  his  only  publication  was  an  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions 
and  corrections  ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known,  furnish  any  productions  of  his 
fertile  pen  to  any  of  his  numerous  friends  or  dependants,  except  the  Preface  f*]  * 
to  his  old  amanuensis  Macbean's  "  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography."  His  Shak- 
speare, indeed,  which  had  been  received  with  high  approbation  by  the  public,  and 
gone  through  several  editions,  was  this  year  re-published  by  George  Steevens,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  not  only  deeply  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  and  of  very  extensive 
reading  in  EngUsh  literature,  especially  the  early  writers,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
acute  discernment  and  elegant  taste.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  by  his 
great  and  valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson's  work,  he  justly  obtained  considerable 
reputation  : 

"  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Casar  habet." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  have  read  your  kind  letter  much  more  than  the  elegant  Pindar  which  it 
accompanied.  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself  not  forgotten  ;  and  to  be  forgotten 
by  you  would  give  me  great  uneasiness.  My  northern  friends  have  never  been 
imkind  to  me  :  I  have  from  you,  dear  Sir,  testimonies  of  affection  which  I  have  not 
often  been  able  to  excite  ;  and  Dr.  Beattie  rates  the  testimony  which  I  was  desirous 
of  paying  to  his  merit  much  higher  than  I  should  have  thought  it  reasonable  to 
expect. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade. t  What  says  your  synod  to  such  innovations  ? 
I  am  not  studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do  I  think  a  masquerade  either  evil  in  itself,  or 
very  hkely  to  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  yet  as  the  world  thinks  it  a  very  licentious 
relaxation  of  manners,  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  first  masquers  in  a  country 
where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been  before. J 

"  A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is  printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was 
persuaded  to  revise  ;   but  having  made  no  preparation,  I  was  able  to  do  very  little. 

♦  He,  however,  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  an  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Bell,  wife  of  his  friend,  John  Bell,  Esq.. 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  which  is  printed  in  his  Works.  It  is  in  English 
prose,  and  has  so  little  of  his  manner  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  any  hand  in  it  till  I  was  satisfied 
of  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell. 

I  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh. 

♦  There  had  been  masquerades  in  Scotland  ;    but  not  for  a  very  long-time. 

(424) 
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Some  superfluities  I  have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and  here  and 
there  have  scattered  a  remark  ;  but  the  main  fabric  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was, 
I  had  looked  very  little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it,  and  I  think  I  found  it  full  as  often 
better,  as  worse,  than  I  expected, 

"  Baretti  and  Davies  have  had  a  furious  quarrel ;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcil- 
able. Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which  is  expected  in  the  spring.  No  name 
is  yet  given  it.  The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by  which  a  lover  is 
made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in-law's  house  for  an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders 
upon  farce.  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  mcidents  are  so  prepared  as 
not  to  seem  improbable. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of  Intromission,  because  I  yet  think  tlie 
arguments  on  your  side  imanswerable.  But  you  seem,  I  think,  to  say  tliat  you 
gained  reputation  even  by  your  defeat ;  and  reputation  you  will  daily  gain,  if  you 
ieep  Lord  Auchinleck's  precept  in  your  mind,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate  in  your 
mind  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  picking  up  occasional  fragments. 

"  My  health  seems  in  general 
to  improve  ;  but  I  have  been 
troubled  for  many  weeks  with  a 
vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  some- 
times sufficiently  distressful.  I 
have  not  found  any  great  effects 
from  bleeding  and  physic  ;  and 
am  afraid  that  I  must  expect 
help  from  brighter  days  and 
softer  air, 

"  Write  to  me  now  and  then  ; 
and  whenever  any  good  befalls 
you,  make  haste  to  let  me  know 

I  it,  for   no   one   will  rejoice  at   it 
more  than,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
.hi 


■'  You  continue  to  stand 
I  ihigh  in  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Thr; 


While  a  former  edition  of  my 
work  was  passing  through  the 
I  was  unexpectedly  favoured 
with  a  packet  from  Philadelphia, 
torn  \tr.  James  Abercrorabie,  a 
gentleman  of  that  country,  who 
is  pleased  to  honour  me  witli  very 
liigh  praise  of  my  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson."  To  have  the  fame  of 
my  illustrious  friend  and  his  faith- 
iul  biographer  echoed  from  the 
New  World  is  extremely  flatter- 
ing ;  and  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
inents  shall  be  wafted  across  the 


GEORGE  STEEVENS  (ft.  I7M.  d.  1800) 
the  Shakspeariaa  commentBloT.  H«  was  educated  at 
Eluo  mid  KiDg'i  College.  CuiibridEr.  mid  lus  tint  publica- 
lioQ.  D  reprint  oi  "  Twenlv  Plays  ol  Shakspeare  "' (1786)« 
allracted  the  altealiini  of  Jobnson,  who  engaged  him  ~ 
collaburalor  in  hu  pdititin  i>(  Shat-peare  at  1773. 
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Atlantic.  Mr.  Abercrombie  has  politely  conferred  on  me  a  considerable  additional 
obligation  by  transmitting  to  me  copies  of  two  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  to- 
American  gentlemen.  "  Gladly,  Sir  (says  he),  would  I  have  sent  you  the  originals  ; 
but  being  the  only  relics  of  the  kind  in  America,  they  are  considered  by  the  possessors 
of  such  inestimable  value  that  no  possible  consideration  would  induce  them  to 
part  with  them.  In  some  future  pubUcation  of  yours  relative  to  that  great  and 
good  man,  they  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  insertion." 


"to  MR.   B D.' 


"  Sir,— 

'*  That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  departure  you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  consult 
my  convenience,  is  a  degree  of  kindness,  and  an  instance  of  regard,  not  only  beyond 
my  claims,  but  above  my  expectation.  You  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
set  a  high  value  on  my  American  friends,  and  that  you  should  confer  a  very  valuable 
favour  upon  me  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  keeping  myself  in  their  memory. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  safe 
and  speedy  conveyance,  because  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage  to  him  that 
conveys  it. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  London,  Johnson's  Court, 

*'  Fleet  Street,  March  4,  1773." 


"  to  the  reverend  mr.  white.f 
"  Dear  Sir, — 


"  Your  kindness  for  your  friends  accompanies  you  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was- 
long  since  observed  by  Horace  that  no  ship  could  leave  care  behind ;  you  have 
been  attended  in  your  voyage  by  other  powers — by  benevolence  and  constancy ; 
and  I  hope  care  did  not  often  show  her  face  in  their  company. 

'*  I  received  the  copy  of  *  Rasselas.'  The  impression  is  not  magnificent,  but  it 
flatters  an  author,  because  the  printer  seems  to  have  expected  that  it  would  be 
scattered  among  the  people.  The  httle  book  has  been  well  received,  and  is  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch.  It  has  now  one  honour  more  by  an 
American  edition. 

*'  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since  your  departure  that  can  engage  your 
curiosity.  Of  all  public  transactions  the  whole  world  is  now  informed  by  the 
newspapers.  Opposition  seems  to  despond  ;  and  the  dissenters,  though  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  unsettled  times,  and  a  government  much  enfeebled,  seem  not 
likely  to  gain  any  immunities. 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which 
the  manager  predicts  ill-success.  I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken.  I  think  it  deserves 
a  very  kind  reception. 

"  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of   my  large  Dictionary ;    I  have  been 

♦  This  gentleman,  who  now  resides  in  America  in  a  pubhc  character  of  considerable  dig^ty,  desired 
that  his  name  might  not  be  transcribed  at  full  length. 

t  Now  Doctor  WTiite,  and  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  During  his  first  visit 
to  England  in  1771,  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  he  was  several  times  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  edition  of  "  Rasselas,"  which  Dr.  White  told  him  had  been  pnrinted  ini 
America.     Dr.  White,  on  his  return,  immediately  sent  him  a  copy. 
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persuaded  to  revise  it,  and  have 
mended  some  faults,  but  added 
little  to  its  usefulness. 

"No  book  has  been  published 
since  your  departure,  of  wliich 
much  notice  is  taken.  Faction 
only  fills  the  town  with  pam- 
phlets, and  greater  subjects  are 
forgotten  in  the  noise  of  discord. 

"  Thus  have  I  written,  only 
to  tell  you  how  little  I  have  to 
tell.  Of  myself  I  can  only  add, 
that  having  been  afflicted  many 
weeks  with  a  very  troublesome 
cough,  1  am  now  recovered. 

'■  I   take    the    hberty   which 
you  give  me    of   troubhng   you 
with  a  letter,  of  which  you  will 
please  to  fill  up  the  direction. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant. 
"  S.\M.  Johnson. 

"  Johnson's  Cauil.  Fleet  Street. 
"London,  March  i.  1773." 

On   Saturday,    April    3,    the 


JOHNSON'S   HOUSE   IN   JOHNSON'S  COURT 


day  after  my  arrived  in  London 
this  year,  I  went  to  his  house 
late  in  the  evening,  and  sat 
with  Mrs.  Williams  till  he  came  home.  I  found  in  the  London  Chronicle  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  pubhc  for  beating  Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  account  of 
a  paragraph  *  in  a  newspaper  published  by  him,  which  Goldsmith  thought 
impertinent  to  him  and  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  Tlie  apology  was  written 
so  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's  manner,  that  both  Mrs,  Williams  and  I  supposed  it  to  be 
his ;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  soon  undeceived  us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs.  Williams, 
"Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  manifesto  has  got  into  your  paper  ;  "  I  asked  liim  if  Dr. 
Goldsmith  had  wxitten  it,  with  an  air  that  made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was  his.  though 
subscribed  by  Goldsmith.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have 
asked  me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to 
feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  denoted  his  imbeciUty.  I  as 
much  believe  that  he  wrote  it  as  if  1  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown 
It  to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pubUsh  it.  He  has,  indeed, 
done  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foohsh  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he  has  been  so 
much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  everything 
that  concerned  him  must  be  of  importance  to  the  pubUc."  Boswell  :  "  I  fancy. 
Sir,  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  such  an  adventure."  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  beat  ;  he  may  have  been  beaten  before. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  new  pliune  to  him." 

*  [Ttte  oflcncc  given  was  a  long  abusive  letter  in  the  London  Packel.  A  particutar  account  of  this 
iraDsactioa,  and  Goldsmith's  Vindication  (lor  such  it  was,  rather  than  an  Apology),  mav  Iw  found  in 
the  new  life  of  that  Poet,  prefixed  to  his  .Miscellaneous  Works,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  pp.  lOS-iOB.     M.l 
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I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  "  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
and  his  discoveries  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russel  and  Algernon  Sydney.  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  every  body  who  had  just  notions  of  Government  thought  them  rascals 
before.  It  is  well  that  all  mankind  now  see  them  to  be  rascals."  Boswell  :  "  But, 
Sir,  may  not  those  discoveries  be  true  without  their  being  rascals  ? "  Johnson  : 
"  Consider,  Sir,  would  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to  have  had  it  known  that  they 
intrigued  with  France  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  he  who  does  what  he  is  afraid  should 
be  known,  has  something  rotten  about  him.  This  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an  honest 
fellow ;  for  he  tells  equally  what  makes  against  both  sides.  But  nothing  can  be 
poorer  than  his  mode  of  writing,  it  is  the  mere  bouncing  of  a  schoolboy  :  Great  He  !  * 
but  greater  She  !    and  such  stuff." 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criticism  ;  for  though  Sir  John  Dalr5miple's 
style  is  not  regularly  formed  in  any  respect,  and  one  cannot  help  smiling  sometimes 
at  his  affected  grandiloquence,  there  is  in  his  writing  a  pointed  vivacity,  and  much 
of  a  gentlemanly  spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  evening,  he  repeated  his  usual  paradoxical  declamation 
against  action  in  public  speaking.  "  Action  can  have  no  effect  upon  reasonable 
minds.  It  may  augment  noise,  but  it  never  can  enforce  argiunent.  If  you  speak 
to  a  dog,  you  use  action  ;  you  hold  up  your  hand  thus,  because  he  is  a  brute  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action  will  have  the  less  influence 
upon  them."  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "  What  then,  Sir,  becomes  of  Demosthenes's  saying  ? 
*  Action,  action,  action  ! '  "  Johnson  :  *'  Demosthenes,  Madam,  spoke  to  an 
assembly  of  brutes ;   to  a  barbarous  people." 

I  thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  deny  the  power  of  rhetorical  action 
upon  human  nature,  when  it  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts  in  all  stages  of  society. 
Reasonable  beings  are  not  solely  reasonable.  They  have  fancies  which  may  be 
pleased,  passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  Johnson  remarked  that  almost  all  of  that 
celebrated  nobleman's  witty  sayings  were  puns.  He,  however,  allowed  the  merit 
of  good  wit  to  his  Lordship's  saying  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  himself,  when  both  very 
old  and  infirm  :  "  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ;  but  we  don't 
choose  to  have  it  known." 

He  talked  with  an  approbation  of  an  intended  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  notes  ; 
two  volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  literary 
world,  and  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for  the  remainder  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  hand.t  He  observed  that  all  works  which  describe  manners,  require 
notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less  ;  and  told  us  he  had  communicated  all  he  knew 
that  could  throw  light  upon  the  Spectator.  He  said,  *'  Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  a  true  Whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing  out 
other  such  ungracious  sentiments  ;  but  that  he  had  thought  better,  and  made  amends 
by  making  him  found  a  hospital  for  decayed  farmers."  He  called  for  the  volume  of 
the  Spectator  in  which  that  account  is  contained,  and  read  it  aloud  to  us.  He  read 
so  well  that  everything  acquired  additional  weight  and  grace  from  his  utterance. 

The  conversation  having  tamed  on  modern  imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and 
someone  having  praised  their  simphcity,  he  treated  them  with  that  ridicule  which 
he  always  displayed  when  that  subject  was  mentioned. 

♦  I A  homlmstic  ode  of  Oldham's  on  Ben  Johnson,  begins  thus  :  "  Great  thou  !  "  which  perhaps  his 
nanu'Hukc  mneniluTed.     M.]  • 

t  (ChiihiUTH  informed  Croker  that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  Dr.  Percy  and  the  second  Dr.  John 
i'nU\ri.\ 

*  I  Mr.  Maloiir'*  note  i«  absurd.     Johnson,  as  Mr.  Hallam  observed  to  me,  clearly  meant  Dalrymple'sjdescription  of  the  parting  of 
J.<iiil  and  l.ady  KuMirll  :  "  He  (treat  in  the  last  act  of  his  life,  but  shr  greater." — Crokfr.] 
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He  disapproved  of  introducing  Scripture  phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  Scripture  expression  may  be  used, 
hke  a  highly  classical  phrase,  to  produce  an  instantaneous  strong  impression  ;  and 
it  may  be  done  without  being  at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own  there  is  danger  that 
applying  the  language  of  our  sacred  book  to  ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen 
our  reverence  for  it.  If  therefore  it  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should  be  with  very 
great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  sat  a  good  part  of  the  evening  with  him,  but  he  was 
very  silent.  He  said,  *'  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own  Times,'  is  very  entertaining. 
The  style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit-chat.  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally 
bed  ;  but  he  was  so  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the  truth. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by  a  certain  watch  ;  but  he 
will  not  inquire  whether  the  watch  is  right  or  not." 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he  was  unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him  ; 
and  when  I 
looked  at  my 
watch,  and  told 
him  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  he  cried, 
■■  What's  that  to 
you  and  me  ?  " 
and  ordered 
Frank  to  tell 
Mrs.  Williams 
that  we  were 
coming  to  drink 
tea  with  her, 
which  we  did. 
It  was  settled 
that  we  should 
go  to  church  to- 
gether next  day. 

On  the  9th  of 
April,  being  Good 
Friday,  I  break- 
fasted wtli  htm 
on  tea  and  cross- 
buns;  Doctor 
Levett,  as  Frank 
called  him,  mak- 
ing the  tea.  He 
carried  me  with 
him  to  the 
church  of  St. 
Qement  Danes, 
where     he     had 

his  seat  ;    and  his  Frrm  ■  mojoHil  am  Ou  PkI^i  by  r.  Gaimhonoth.  R.A. 

behaviour  was,  as  philip  dokmer  stanhopi;,  fourth  earl  of  chesterfield.  k,g. 

had  imaged  to  '*■  "*^*-  "■  ''"' 

,,         ,          ,  The  reference  m  Lard  Cbeslerfield  »l  Mr.  Thrals's  od  April  3rd,  1773.  wai  no 

a,   solemnly  doubt  ocrasioned  by  his  dcalh  wtucb  look  pUcc  «  few  Uajra  b«fcn,  on  Mvcfa  l*lh. 
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devout.  I  never  shall  forget  the  tremulous  earnestness  with  which  he  pronounced 
the  awful  petition  in  the  Litany  :  "  In  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and  evening.  In  the  interval  between 
the  two  services  we  did  not  dine  ;  but  he  read  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I 
turned  over  several  of  his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  I  found  the  following  passage,  which  I  read  to 
Dr.  Johnson  : 

*'  1623.  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles  ♦ 
at  dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasionally  of  many  things  with 
his  attendants.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  take 
any  particular  profession  of  life,  he  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  adding  his  reasons  : 
'  I  cannot  (said  he)  defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a  good  cause.'  "  Johnson  :  *'  Sir, 
this  is  false  reasoning  ;  because  every  cause  has  a  bad  side  :  and  a  lawyer  is  not 
overcome,  though  the  cause  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  be  determined 
against  him." 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a  few  days  before,  "  As  I  take  my 
shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from 
the  priest."  I  regretted  this  loose  way  of  talking.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  knows 
nothing  ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing." 

To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Easter-Day.  I  never 
supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house  ;  for  I  had  not  then  heard  of  any  one 
of  his  friends  having  been  entertained  at  his  table.  He  told  me,  "  I  generally  have 
a  meat-pie  on  Sunday  :  it  is  baked  at  a  public  oven,  which  is  very  properly  allowed, 
because  one  man  can  attend  it ;  and  thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keeping 
servants  from  church  to  dress  dinners." 

April  11,  being  Easter  Sunday,  after  having  attended  Divine  Service  at  St.  Paul's, 
I  repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's.  I  had  gratified  my  curiosity  much  in  dining  with  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  while  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Neufchatel :  I  had  as  great  a 
curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet- 
street.  I  supposed  we  should  scarcely  have  knives  and  forks,  and  only  some  strange, 
uncouth,  ill-drest  dish  :  but  I  found  everything  in  very  good  order.  We  had 
no  other  company  but  Mrs.  Williams  and  a  young  woman  whom  I  did  not  know. 
As  a  dinner  here  was  considered  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  as  I  was  frequently 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to  know  our  bill 
of  fare.  Foote,  I  remember,  in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  negro,  was  willing  to  suppose 
that  our  repast  was  black  broth.  But  the  fact  was  that  we  had  a  very  good  soup,  a 
boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice  pudding. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  author,  he  said,  "  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  man  of  good  rehgious  principles,  though  I  am  afraid  he  has  been 
deficient  in  practice.  Campbell  is  radically  right ;  and  we  may  hope  that  in  time 
there  will  be  good  practice." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth  was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he 
did  not  think  Goldsmith  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said,  had  great  merit.  Boswkll  : 
"  But,  Sir,  he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  pubhc 
estimation."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  sooner  to  it  by  his 
intimacy  with  me." 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  excited  him  to  occasional  competition,  had 

♦  Afterwards  Charles  I. 
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a  very  high  regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time  expressed  in  the  strongest 
manner  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Comedy,  entitled,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  * 

Johnson  observed  that  there  were  very  few  books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon. 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  non-juring  bishop.f  I  wish  this  collection  had  been  kept 
entire.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh. 
I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  I  had  some  intention  to  write  the  life  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  Thomas  Ruddiman.  He  said,  "  I  should  take  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  da 
honour  to  him.  But  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  when  he  resigned 
the  office  of  their  Librarian,  should  have  been  in  Latin." 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  common  life,  which  he  did  not  answer^ 
nor  have  I  found  anyone  else  who  could.  What  is  the  reason  that  women  servants^ 
though  obUged  to  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  their  own  clothes,  have  much  lower 
wages  than  men  servants,  to  whom  a  great  proportion  of  that  article  is  furnished, 
and  when  in  fact  our  female  house  servants  work  much  harder  than  the  male  ?  "  J 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen  times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal 
of  his  life,  but  never  could  persevere.  He  advised  me  to  do  it.  "  The  great  thing 
to  be  recorded  (said  he),  is  the  state  of  your  own  mind  ;  and  you  should  write  down 
every  thing  that  you  remember,  for  you  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad  ; 
and  write  imme<fiately  while  the  impression  is  fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a 
week  afterwards." 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me  the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  He 
said,  "  You  shall  have  them  all  for  two-pence.  I  hope  you  shall  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  me  before  you  write  my  Life."  He  mentioned  to  me  this  day  many 
circumstances,  which  I  wrote  down  when  I  went  home,  and  have  interwoven  in  the 
former  part  of  this  narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's. 
Goldsmith  expatiated  on  the  common  topic,  that  the  race  of  our  people  was 
degenerated,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  luxury.  Johnson  :  '*  Sir,  in  the  first  place, 
I  doubt  the  fact.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  tall  men  in  England  now  as  ever 
there  were.  But,  secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of  our  people  to  be  diminished, 
that  is  not  owing  to  luxury ;  for.  Sir,  consider  to  how  very  small  a  proportion  of 
our  people  luxury  can  reach.  Our  soldiery,  surely,  are  not  luxurious,  who  live  on 
sixpence  a  day ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  almost  all  the  other  classes. 
Luxury,  so  far  as  it  reaches  the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the  race  of  people ;  it  will 
strengthen  and  multiply  them.  Sir,  no  nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury ;  for,  as  I 
said  before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few.  I  admit  that  the  great  increase  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a  people  ;  because  it  produces  a 
competition  for  something  else  than  martial  honours — a  competition  for  riches.  It 
also  hurts  the  bodies  of  the  people  ;  for  you  will  observe,  there  is  no  man  who  works 
at  any  particular  trade,  but  you  may  know  him  from  his  appearance  to  do  so. 
One  part  or  the  other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than  the  rest,  he  is  in  some  degree 
deformed  :    but.  Sir,  that  is  not  luxury.     A  tailor  sits  cross-legged ;    but  that  is 

•  "  By  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you  as 
myself.  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform  the  public  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy 
with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be 
found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety." 

t  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respectable  gentleman,  and  of  his  curious  work  on  the  Middle 
State.  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  371. 

I  [There  is  a  greater  variety  of  employments  for  men  than  for  women  ;  therefore  the  demand  raises 
the  price.     K.] 
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not  luxury."  Goldsmith  :  "  Come,  you're  just  going  to  the  same  place  by 
road."  Johnson  :  "  Nav.  Sir,  I  say  that  is  not  luxury.  Let  us  take  a  wa 
Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel,  through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  series  of  s 
the  \iorld,  «hat  is  there  in  any  of  these  shops  {it  you  except  gin-shops),  t 
do  auy  human  being  any  harm  ?  "  Goldsmith  :  "  Well,  Sir,  I'll  accei 
challenge.  The  very  next  shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a  pickle 
Johnson  ;  "  Well,  Sir  :  do  we  not  know  that  a  maid  can  in  one  aftemoo 
pickles  sufficient  to  serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year  ?  Nay,  that  five  pick 
can  serve  all  the  kingdom  ?  Besides,  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done  to  anyl 
the  making  of  pickles,  or  the  eating  of  pickles." 

We  drank  tea  \vith  the  ladies  ;  and  Goldsmitli  sung  Tony  Lumpkin's 
his  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  very  pretty  one,  to  an  Irisl 
which  he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hardcastle  \  but  as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  pla 
part,  could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down  for 
which  means  it  was  preser^'ed,  and  now  appears  amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  J 
in  his  way  home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  and  sat  with  me.  { 
tea  a  second  time,  till  a  late 
hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Macaulay  said  she  wondered 
how  he  could  reconcile  his 
poUtical  principles  with  his 
moral  :  his  notions  of  ine- 
quality and  subordination 
with  wishing  well  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  mankhid,  who 
might  live  so  agreeably,  had 
tliey  all  f  heir  portions  of  land, 
and  none  to  domineer  over 
another.  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles 
\.erv  well,  because  mankind 
are  happier  in  a  state  of 
mequaUty  and  subordination. 
Were  they  to  be  in  this  pretty 

state  of  equality,  they  would 

soon  degenerate  into  btntes  ; — 
they     would     become     Moii- 

toddo's   nation  ; — their    tails 

"Vfould  grow.    Sir,   all  would 

"be  losers,  were  all  to  work  for 

.all : — they     would    have     no 

aotellectual  improvement.   All 

intellectual    impro vemen t 

sirises  from  leisure  ;  all  leisure 

arise;  from   one  workinj;  for 

another." 

Talking  of  the  family  of 


s  humours  ol  Ballamagairy. 


ALLAN    RAMSAY 

"  Tlic  Gentle  Shephtid,"  which 
Is  son.  aksn  Allan  Ranuay.  the 
one  uf  Juhmoa's  pvKaual  frirnds 
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Stuart,  he  said,  "  It  should  seem  that  the  family  at  present  on  the  throne-  ha. 
now  estabhshed  as  good  a  right  as  the  former  family,  by  the  long  consent  of  tl^ 
people ;  and  that  to  disturb  this  right  might  be  considered  as  culpable.  At  th 
same  time,  I  own  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  when  considered  with  respect  ^ 
the  House  of  Stuart.  To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed  right, 
wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  take  them  :  but  I  do  not  blame  those  wV 
do."  So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he  upon  this  subject,  which  Ix; 
occasioned  so  much  clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  The  English  reports,  in  general,  are  very  poor 
only  the  half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken  down  ;  and  of  that  half  much  is  mistaken. 
Whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  deliberately  put  in  writing 
to  be  considered  by  the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of  your  cases  upon  subjects  of 
importance,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  upon  them,  would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  him  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  PaoJi's. 
We  found  here  Signor  MartineUi,  of  Florence,  author  of  a  History  of  England  in 
Italian,  printed  at  London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  '*  Gentle  Shepherd  "  in  the  Scottish  dialect  as  the 
best  pastoral  that  had  ever  been  written  ;  not  only  abounding  with  beautiful  rural 
imagery,  and  just  and  pleasing  sentiments,  but  being  a  real  picture  of  manners; 
and  I  offered  to  teach  Dr.  Johnson  to  understand  it.  "  No,  Sir  (said  he),  I  won't 
learn  it.     You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  my  not  knowing  it." 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one  man  is  lessened  by  another's  acquiring 
an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  with  him.  Johnson  asserted  the  affirmative.  I 
maintained  that  the  position  might  be  true  in  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  produce 
wisdom,  power,  and  force,  so  as  to  enable  one  man  to  have  the  government  of  others ; 
but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any  degree  lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he  what 
ends  in  mere  pleasure  : — ''  eating  fine  fruits,  drinking  delicious  wines,  reading 
exquisite  poetry." 

The  General  observed  that  Martinelli  was  a  Whig.  Johnson  :  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  It  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times  :  he  is  obHged  to  temporize."  Boswell: 
I  rather  think.  Sir,  that  Toryism  prevails  in  this  reign."  Johnson  :  "  I  know  not 
why  you  should  think  so.  Sir.  You  see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman, 
is  obliged  in  his  History  to  write  the  most  vulgar  Whiggism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether  Martinelli  should  continue  his  History 
of  England  to  the  present  day.  Goldsmith  :  "  To  be  sure  he  should."  Johnson  : 
"  No,  Sir  ;  he  would  give  great  offence.  He  would  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the 
living  great  what  they  do  not  wish  told."  Goldsmith  :  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ;  but  a  foreigner  who  comes  among  us 
without  prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding  the  place  of  a  judge,  and  may 
speak  his  mind  freely."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from 
the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  among  whom  he  happens  to  be."  Goldsmith  :  "  Sir,  he  \*'ants 
only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth  ;  one  an  honest,  the  other  a  laudable 
motive."  Johnson  :  *'  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable  in  a 
man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours  ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them, 
not  so  as  he  may  be- knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  before 
he  publishes  his  history  of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself  to 
a  political  party  in  this  country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be  imagined :  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  interest."  BoswEU : 
"  Or  principle."     Goldsmith  :   "  There  are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies 
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VINCENZIO   MAKTINELLt 
authm  ot   a  "  Hutor)^  ol  En^ud  " 


orv  ol  En^juid 


runipilalion  from  Rapin.  An  octavo 
valuiae  of  his  "  Lettcre  Famiclicre  " 
is  rathci  amusiDE,  tl^z  ibe  cdto- 
lilamicy  ol  the  wfliw  nspectjnc  his 
own  unpoitaDce.  and  the  narraiive* 
of  bi»  vi>ils  to  varioiB  nublemFu  wbcso 
names  spangle  his  pages. — Cnikei. 


every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then, 
one  may  tell  truth  with  safety."  Johnson  : 
"Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a 
hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies. 
But  besides ;  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred 
Ues  told  of  him  than  one  truth  which  he  does 
not  wish  should  bv  told."  Goldsmith  :  "  For 
my  part,  I'd  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil." 
Johnson  :  '•  Yes,  Sir ;  but  the  devil  will  be 
angry.  I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as  much  as 
you  do,  but  I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  claws."  Goldsmith  :  "  His  claws  can  do 
you  no  harm,  when  you  have  the  shield  of 
truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  httle 
hospitahty  in  London  ;  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir, 
any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the 
power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited 
in  London.  The  man,  Sterne,  I  have  been 
told,  has  had  engagements  for  three  months." 
Goldsmith  :  "  And  a  very  dull  fellow." 
Johnson  :   "  Why,  no.  Sir." 

MartineUi  told  us  that  for  several  years  he 
lived  much  with  Charles  Townsliend,  and  that  he 
ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad  joker.  John- 
son ;  "  Why,  Sir,  thus  much  I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  One  day  he  and  a  few 
more  agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country,  and  each  of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend 
in  his  carriage  with  him.  Charles  TowTishend  asked  Fitzherbert  to  go  with  him, 
but  told  him,  '  You  must  find  somebody  to  bring  you  back  :  I  can  only  tarty 
you  there.'  Fitzherbert  did  not  much  hke  this  arrangement.  He,  however, 
consented,  observing  sarcastically,  '  It  will  do  very  well  ;  for  then  the  same  jokes 
will  serve  you  in  returning  as  in  going.'" 

An  eminent  public  character*  being  mentioned  ; — Johnson  :  "  I  remember  being 
present  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  so  corrupted,  or  at  least  something  so  different 
from  what  I  think  right,  as  to  maintain  that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  go 
along  with  his  party  right  or  wrong.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  so  remote  from  native  virtue, 
from  scholastic  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must  have  undergone  a  great  cliange  before 
he  can  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie 
to  the  pubhc :  for  you  lie  when  you  call  that  right  which  you  think  wrong,  or  the 
reverse.  \  friend  of  ours,  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of  that  gentleman,  observed 
that  a  man  who  does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party  is  only  waiting  to  be  bought. 
Why  then,  said  I,  he  is  only  waiting  to  be  what  tliat  gentlem;m  is  already." 

We  talked  of  the  King's  coming  to  see  Goldsmith's  new  play. — ^"  I  wisli  he 
would,"  said  Goldsmith,  adding,  however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  "  Not  that 
it  would  do  me  the  least  good."  Johnson  :  ■'  Well,  then.  Sir,  let  us  say  it  would 
do  him  good  {laughing).  No,  Sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass ;  — it  is  mighty 
idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  the  Chief  Magistrate  ?  " 
Goldsmith  :    "  I  rfo  wish  to  please  him.     I  remember  a  hne  in  Dryden, 

'  And  every  poet  is  ihe  monaicli's  friend.' 
r  believed  Burke  was  the  "  eminent  public  charactrr  "  and  Ki-ynolds  "  a  Itimd  of  aurs."l 
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It  ought  to  be  reversed."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  there  are  finer  Hnes  in  Dryden  on 
this  subject : 

*  For  colleges  on  bounteous  Kings  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.'  " 

General  Paoli  observed  that  successful  rebels  might.  Martinelli  :  "  Happy 
rebellions."  Goldsmith  :  "  We  have  no  such  plirase."  General  Paoli  :  "  But 
have  you  not  the  thing  ?  "  Goldsmith  :  "  Yes  ;  all  our  happy  revolutions.  They 
have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy 
REVOLUTION." — I  never  before  discovered  that  my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much 
of  the  old  prejudice  in  him. 

•    (ieneral  Paoh,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new  play,  said,  "  //  a  fait  un  compliment 
trcs  gracieux  a  une  certaine  grande  dame  ; "  meaning  a  Duchess  of  the  first  rank. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith  intended  it  in  order  that  I  might  hear 
the  truth  from  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  fair  to  endeavour  to  bring  him 
to  a  confession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow  positively  his  taking  part  against 
the  Court.  He  smiled  and  hesitated.  The  General  at  once  relieved  him  by  this 
beautiful  image,  "  Monsieur  Goldsmith  est  comma  la  met,  qui  jette  des  perles  et  beaucoup 
d^autres  belles  choses,  sans  s'en  apperQevoir^  Goldsmith  :  "  Trcs  bien  dit,  et  ires 
Higammenty 

A  person  was  mentioned  who,  it  was  said,  could  take  down  in  shorthand  the 
speeches  in  Pariiament  with  perfect  exactness. — Johnson  :  "  Sir,  it  is  impossible. 
I  remember  one  Angel,  who  came  to  me  to  write  for  him  a  Preface  or  Dedication  to 
a  book  upon  shorthand,  and  he  professed  to  write  as  fast  as  any  man  could  speak. 
In  order  to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and  read  while  he  wrote  ;  and  I  favoured 
him,  for  I  read  more  deliberately  than  usual.  I  had  proceeded  but  a  very  little 
way,  when  he  begged  I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not  follow  me."  Hearing  now 
for  the  first  time  of  this  Preface  or  Dedication,  I  said,  "  What  an  expense,  Sir,  do 
you  put  us  to  in  buying  books,  to  which  you  have  written  Prefaces  or  Dedications.*' 
Johnson  :  *'  Why,  I  have  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Family  all  round  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  tlie  last  generation  of  the  Royal  Family."  Goldsmith  :  "  And  perhaps,  Sir, 
not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a  whole  Dedication."  Johnson  :  "  Perhaps  not,  Sir." 
HoswKLL  :  "  What  then  is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a  particular  person  to  do  that 
whi(!li  anyone  may  do  as  well  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  one  man  has  greater 
readiness  at  doing  it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Sahsbury,  as  being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
an  (rminent  Grecian.  Johnson  :  "  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  His  friends  give  him 
out  as  su(*h,  but  I  know  not  who  of  his  friends  are  able  to  judge  of  it."  GrOLDSlirrH  : 
**  \\v.  is  what  is  much  better  :  he  is  a  worthy  humane  man."  Johnson  :  "  Nay, 
Sir,  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument ;  that  will  as  much  prove  that  he 
<'an  play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian." 
(i()iJ)SMiTH:  *' Tlie  greatest  musical  performers  have  but  small  emolimients. 
(liardini,  I  am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year."  Johnson  :  "  That 
is  indeed  but  little  for  a  man  to  get  who  does  best  that  which  so  many  endeavour 
to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  wliich  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as 
in  |)layinf(  on  the  tiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first.  Any 
man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer  ;  not  so  well  as  a  smith, 
but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy 
one  ;   but  give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

On  Monday,  A|)ril  19,  he  called  on  me  with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's 
roach,  and   carried  me  out  to  dine  with   Mr.  Elphinston,   at  his  Academy  at 
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Kensington.  A  printer  having  acquired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  his  coach, 
was  a  good  topic  for  the  credit  of  Uterature.  Mrs.  Williams  said  that  another 
printer,  Mr.  Hamilton,  had  not  waited  so  long  as  Mr.  Strahan,  but  had  kept  his 
coach  several  years  sooner.  Johnson  :  "  He  was  in  the  right.  Life  is  short. 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  the  better." 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that  was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  if  he  had  read  it.  Johnson  :  "  I  have  looked  into  it."  "  What  (said 
Elphinston),  have  you  not  read  it  through  ?  " — Johnson,  offended  at  being  thus 
pressed,  and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of  reading,  answered  tartly,  ''  No, 
Sir  ;    do  you  read  books  through  ?  " 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and  put  his  argument  upon  what  I  have 
ever  thought  the  most  soUd  basis  ;  that  if  public  war  be  allowed  to  be  consistent 
with  morality,  private  war  must  be  equally  so.  Indeed,  we  may  observe  what 
strained  arguments  are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the  Christian  religion.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceeding  clear  that  duelling  having  better  reasons  for  its 
barbarous  violence,  is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which  thousands  go  forth  without 
any  cause  of  personal  quarrel,  and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attacked 
Garrick  for  being  vain.  Johnson  :  "  No  wonder.  Sir,  that  he  is  vain ;  a  man 
who  is  perpetually  flattered  in  every  mode  that  can  be  conceived.  So  many  bellows 
have  blown  the  fire,  that  one  wonders  he  is  not  by  this  time  become  a  cinder." 
Bos  WELL  :  *'  And  such  bellows  too.  Lord  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  hke  to  burst : 
Lord  Chatham  like  an  iEolus.  I  have  read  such  notes  from  them  to  him,  as  were 
enough  to  turn  his  head."  Johnson  :  "  True.  When  he  whom  everybody  else 
flatters,  flatters  me,  I  then  am  truly  happy."  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "  The  sentiment  is 
in  Congreve,  I  think."     Johnson  :    "  Yes,  Madam,  in  '  The  Way  of  the  World  : ' 

'  If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.' 

No,  Sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though  Garrick  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed^ 
the  winds."  •  Boswell  :    "  Should  it  not  be,  Sir,  lashed  the  ocean  and  chained  th^ 
winds  ?  "     Johnson  :    "  No,  Sir  ;    recollect  the  original : 

"  In  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  saevire  flagellis 
Barbaras,  i^olio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcerc  passos, 
Ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosigaeum.'  "  ♦ 

This  does  very  well,  when  both  the  winds  and  the  sea  are  personified,  a^jc/ 
mentioned   by  their  mythological  names,   as  in  Juvenal ;    but   when    they  are 
mentioned  in  plain  language,  the  application  of  the  epithets  suggested  by  me  is 
the-  most  obvious  ;    and  accordingly  my  friend  himself,  in  his  imitation  of  the 
passage  which  describes  Xerxes,  has — 

"  The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind."  t 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries,  and  the  various  views  with  which 
men  travel  in  quest  of  new  scenes,  having  been  talked  of,  a  learned  gentleman 
who  holds  a  considerable  office  in  the  law,  J  expatiated  on  the  happiness  of  a  savage 
life  ;   and  mentioned  an  instance  of  an  officer  who  had  actually  lived  for  some  time 

♦  Sat.  X.   180. 
t  [So  also  Butler,  Hudibras,  P.  II,  c.  i,  v.  845. 

**  A   Persian  Emperor  whipt  liis  grannam, 
The  sea,  his  mother  Venus  came  on."     M.] 

*  [Croker  presumes  this  to  be  Sir  \V.  W.  Pepys,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Streatham. 
but  between  whom  and  Johnson  there  was  not  much  good  will.] 
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in  the  wilds  of  America,  of  whom,  when  in  th;it  state,  he  quoted  this  reflection  witl 
an  air  of  admiration,  as  if  it  had  been  deeply  philosophical :    "  Here  am  I,  free  an< 
unrestrained,  amidst  the  rude  magnificence  of  Nature,  with  this  Indian  woman  byi 
my  side,  and  this  gun,  with  wliich  I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it :  what  moi 

1  be  desired  for  human  happiness  ?  "     It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  foreseol 

Biat  such  a  sentiment  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  due  animadversion, 

POHNSON  :   "  Do  not  allow  yourself.  Sir,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  gross  absurdity. 

i  sad  stuff  ;    it  is  brutish.     If  a  bull  could  speak,  he  might  as  well  exclaim  : 

■  Here  am  I  with  this  cow  and  tliis  grass  ;   what  being  can  enjoy  greater  felicity  ? '  " 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  gentleman  who  had  destroyed  himself. 

JOHNSON  :    "  It  was  owing  to  imaginary  difficulties  in  his  affairs,  which,  had 

ilked  of    with  any  friend,  would  soon   have  vanished."     Boswell  :    "  Do  yoi 

ink.  Sir,  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  tlicy  are' 
iten  not  universally  disordered  in  their  intellects,  but  one  passion  presses  so  upon 
Vra  that  they  yield  to  it,  and 
lit  suicide,  as  a  passionate 
man  will  stab  another."  He 
added,  "  I  have  often  thought 
tliat  after  a  man  has  taken  the 
esolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is 
|ot  courage  in  him  to  do  an\'- 
Tling,  however  desperate,  because 
:  has  nothing  to  fear."  Gold* 
■'  I  don't  see  that." 
ipHNSON  :  "  Nay,  but  my  dear 
',  why  should  you  not  see  what 
everyone  else  sees  ?  " — ■Gold- 
smith :  ■'  It  is  for  fear  of  some- 
tiling  that  he  has  resolved  to  kill 
lelf ;  and  will  not  that  timid 
faposition  restrain  him  ?  "  John- 
"  It  does  not  signify  that 
;  fear  of  something  made  him 
resolve ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of 
his  mind,  after  the  resolution  is 
taken,  that  I  argue.     Suppose   a 

In  either  from  fear,  or  pride, 
conscience,  or  whatever 
live,  has  resolved  to  kill  liini- 
:  when  once  the  resolution  is 
en,  he  has  notliing  to  fear. 
may  then  go  and  take  the 
tg  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at 
tlic  head  of  his  army.  He  cannot 
fear  the  rack,  who  is  resolved  to 
kill  himself.  When  Eustace 
Budgell  was  walking  down  to  the 

•  [Johnson's     (riend,     William     Kitz- 
ctbcct.  Member  for  Di'rl>\',  wlio  de«trov>-il 
I  January.   I772.I 


he^H 
ire^^l 


Kryrmlii, 


BIGHT   HON.  CHARLESlTOWNSHEND 
(6.    1725,  d.   I7G71 
Chancellor  onheEicbequer  in  [heCbalhainailtiuilutmiim 
of  1760.    Townsbeod  was  rnixnuible  for  ibe  Slamp  A«t 
and  other  meaEurcs  of  taxaliou  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of   \ 
our .^mnican Colonies.  HewasdescribedbyBuikeas  "the 
debgbi  and  ornament  ol  the  House  ol  Common*."  uid  by 
Earl   Russell  as  "  j  man  utterly  without  principle,  whme 
btilliani  taleijts  only  made  more  prominent  his  wjut  of 
ituth.  hi.inoiir.  ajid  consistency." 
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Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself,  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  witho^flH 
apprt'iicnsion  of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  and  first  set  fire  to  St.  Jam^ 
Palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  Mr.  Beauelerk  and  I  called  on  him  in  the  morning.    _ 
we  walked  up  Johnson's  Court,  I  said,  "  I  have  a  veneration  for  this  court ;  "  a: 
was  glad  to  find  that  Beauelerk  had  the  same  reverential  enthusiasm.     We  ioiL 
him  alone.     Wr  talked  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart's  elegant  and  plausible  Letters 
Lord  Mansfield  :  *  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Johns^, 
Johnson  :    "  They  have  not  answered  the  end.    They  have  not  been  talked    ^ 
I  have  never  heard  of  them.     This  is  owing  to  their  not  being  sold.     People  seli^^ 
ri*ad  a  book  which  is  given  to  them  ;   and  few  are  given.     The  way  to  sprea.<j . 
work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price.     No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing  that  costs  e-^^.^ 
sixpence,  without  an  intention  to  read  it."     Boswull  :    "  May  it  not  be  doubtnl 
Sir,  whether  it  be  proper  to  publish  letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision  af  an 
important  cause  by  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  nation?"     Johnson:    "A'o 
Sir,  1  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to  publish  these  letters.     If  they  are  thought  to 
do  harm,  why  not  answer  thera  ?     But  they  will  do  no  harm,  if  Mr.  Douglas  br 
indeed  the  son  of  Lady  Jane  he  cannot  be  hurt  :   if  he  be  not  her  son,  and  yet  has 
the  great  estate  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  he  may  well  submit  to  have  a  pamphlet 
against  him  by  Andrew  Stuart.     Sir,  I  think  such  a  publication  does  good,  as  it 
does  good  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of  human  life.    And,  Sir,  you  will  not  say 
that  the  Douglas  cause  was  a  cause  oi  easy  decision,  when  it  divided  your  Court 
as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be  determined 
at  all.     When  your  judges  are  sewn  and 
seven,  the  casting  vote  of  the  Presidetil 
must  be  given  on  one  side  or  other;  no 
matter,  for  my  argument,  on  wliidi ;  oae 
or   the  other   must  be   taken;    as  when 
I  am  to  mo\'e,  there  is  no  matter  whidi 
leg  I  move  first.     And  then.  Sir,  it  v» 
iitlierwise     determined     here.      No^, 
a  more    dubious    determination 
question  cannot  be  imagined."  f     ,i 
He  said,  "Goldsmith  should  noil* 
ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversation : 
he  hiis  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  niudi 
mortified  when  he  fails.     Sir,  a  game  of 
jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partlyUJ 
(liance  :   a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by 

•  [On   tht  Dougla.s  cause. — Crohn.] 

t   I  rfgtelted  that  Dr.  Johnson  never  took  iht 

trouble  to  study  a  question  which  intwtstoil  natioot. 

He  would  not  even  tcad  aparaphlet  which  1  "W 

ii]n>n  it,  entitled    ''The    Essence  ol   the  l)iwjll*> 

Cause  :  "which.  I  have  reason  to  flatter  mysdl*'"' 

tonsiderable  eflfct  in  favour  o(  Mr.   DougU*:  (* 

wlioitc  legitimate  filiatian  I  was  then,  antl  *ni  ilill. 

hmily  convinced.     Let  me  add.  that  no  facl  an  ^ 

•a  afi/r  i  ■*/(£*  6/  Si>  /uikw  Rcyi^dt  more  respectably  ascertained,  than  by  the  jndjBwm 

FELICE   GIARUINI  ol  the  most  august  tribunal  in  the  world  :  a  jitll- 

an    Italian  vinliniii,  whn  made  a  fortune  in  ment  in  which  Lord  Mansfield  and  Loitl  Cwnilai 

Londunby  bijprufnsiun.bui  losiit  asinanaget  united  in   17S9.   and    from  which    only 

of  Jlilian  opera.  numerous  body  entered  a  protest. 


if.  it  ws 
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fie  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.     Now  Goldsmith's  putting  himself  against  I 

another,  is  Uke  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one.  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.     It  ■ 

is  not  worth  a  man's  while.     A  man  should  not  lay  a  hundred  to  one,  unless  he  can  I 

aly  spare  it.  though  he  has  a  liundred 

tances  for  him  ;  he  can  get  but  a  guinea, 

I  he  may  lose  a  hundred.      Goldsmith 

1  this  state.     When  he  contends,  if  he 

i  the  better,  it  is  a  very  httle  addition 

man  of  his  literary  reputation  :    if 

\  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is  miserably 

W-" 

[  Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit 
\  liJm  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness. 
rick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few 
i  before:  "  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits 
ie  nothing  compared  with  him.  You  may 
i  diverted  by  them  ;  but  Johnson  gives 
you  a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out 
of  you,  whether  you  will  or  no." 

Goldsmith,    however,    was   often  very 
fortunate  in  his  witty  contests,  even  when 
he  entered  the  hsts  with  Johnson  himself. 
Sir    Joshua    Reynolds    was    in    company 
with  them  one   day,  when  Goldsmith  said 
that   he   thought    he    could   write  a  good 
fable,    mentioned    the    simplicity    which 
that    kind  of    composition    requires,  and 
observed  that  in   most  fables  the  animals 
introduced     seldom     talk     in     character. 
"For  instance   (said  he),  the  fable  of  the 
^  fishes,  who  saw  birds   fly  over  their 
and     envying     them,     petitioned 
biter  to  be  changed  into  birds.     The  skill  {continued  he),  consists  in  making 
I  talk  hke  little  fishes,"      While  he  indulged  himself  in  this  fanciful  reverie, 
I  obser\'ed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides,  and  laughing.     Upon  which  he  smartlyl 
Jceeded,  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  e<isy  as  you  seem  to  think  ;    for  if  | 
fbn  were  to  make  httle  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great  variety  of  composition,  never  exercised.! 
his  talents  in  fable,  except  we  allow  his  beautiful  tale  published  in  Mrs.  William^'&fl 
"  Miscellanies  "  to  be  of  that  species.  I  have,  howe\-er.  found  among  his  manuscript.* 
collections  the  following  sketch  of  on 

"  Glow-worm  *  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a  candle  in  a  neighbouring  palace — ^andl 
complained  of  tlie  littleness  of  his  own  hght ; — another  observed — wait  a  little  ;- 
^^  n  dark — have  outlasted  ttoXX  {many)  of  these  glaring  hghts  which  are  only  brighter 
tthey  haste  to  nothing." 

■  On  Thursday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were 

*r  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr,  Langton,  Dr,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thrale.     I  was  very 

desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the 


WILLIAM   CavCREVE  (6.  1670.  i  1729) 
Jiihnson'i  o[)iniiin   of    Ctingrcve's   pl»>^    wa» 


iucli  (hal  he  deelarrd  II 

the  Temple  in  "  The  Mourning  Bride     (11,  3> 

waslhcflncj-         ■    ■ ^    . 


e  destriplk 
>  RriH.  ^  It 


t  liecn  a^ertainiil.     M.] 


1  Latin  Poem  on  a  glow-w 
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Hebridi.'S  this  year  ;  and  I  told  him  tiiat  I  iiad 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robertson  the  his- 
torian, upon  the  subject,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in  such  a 
manner  of  his  long  intended  tour,  that  I  w;is 
satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite 
being  mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed  that 
this  was  also  a  custom  in  China  ;  that  a  dog- 
butcher  is  as  common  there  as  any  other 
butcher ;  and  tliat  when  he  walks  abroad  all 
the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Johnsok  :  "  That  is  not 
owing  to  his  killing  dogs.  Sir.  I  remember  a 
butcher  at  Lichfield,  whom  a  dog,  that  was 
in  the  house  where  I  lived,  always  attacked. 
It  is  the  smell  of  carnage  which  provokes 
this,  let  the  animals  he  has  killed  be  what 
they  may."  CiOLDSMITh:  "Yes,  there  is  a 
general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of 
massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a 
stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad."  John- 
son :  "  I  doubt  that."  Goldsmith  :  "  Nay, 
Sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated."  Thrale  : 
"  You  had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it 
into  your  book  on  Natural  History.  You 
may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will."  Johnson  : 
'*  Naj',  Sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it. 
If  he  is  content  to  take  his  information  from 
others,  he  may  get  through  his  book  witli 
little  trouble,  and  without  much  endangering 
his  reputation.  But  if  he  makes  experiments 
for  so  comprehensive  a  book  as  his,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  them ;  his  erroneous 
assertions  would  then  fall  upon  himself ;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  h;iving 
made  experiments  as  to  every  particular." 

The  character  of  Mallet  ha\'ing  been  introduced,  and  spoken  of  slightingly  by 
Goldsmith  ;  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  Mallet  had  talents  enough  to  keep  liis  literary 
reputation  ahve  as  long  as  he  himself  lived  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal." 
Goldsmith  :  "  But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  was  dead 
long  before  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an  author's  literary  reputation  to  be  alive 
only  while  his  name  \rill  insure  a  good  price  for  his  copy  from  the  booksellers.  I 
will  get  you  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas  for  any  thing  whatever  that  you  shall 
write,  if  you  put  your  name  to  it." 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  being  mentioned ; 
Johnson  :  "  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  jin 
audience,  that  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy— making  an  audience 
raerry." 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Garrick's  compliment  to  the  Queen,  wliich  he  intro- 
duced into  the  play  of  *'  The  Cliances,"  which  he  had  altered  and  revised  this  year, 
was  mean  and  gross  flattery  ; — Johnson  :   "  Why.  Sir,  I  would  not  uritf,  I  would 


EUSTACE  BUDGELL  (6.  (?)  1685,  J.  1737) 
Addisun'^  Iriead  and  first  cousin,  and  the 
author  of  about  three  doifen  papen  in  ili? 
Spa:lator.  He  was  Iho  Son  of  GUbert 
BudgdI.  D.D..  (torn  whom  he  mheriled  a 
fortune  of  ^50  a  year,  and  was  also 
favoured  with  several  Govemmenl 
appointments.  Most  of  his  fortune  be 
lost  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  in  May. 
1737,  when  threatened  with  prosecution 
for  forging  the  nill  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  which 
Budgell  had  provided  himself  with  alegacy 
of  ^,100,  he  threw  bim^ell  from  a  boat 
under  London  Bridge.  Pope  alludes  to 
Budgell  in  the  proiogue  to  his  "  Satires  " ; 
"  Let  BudgtlL  diaagc  low  Grub  Stml  «i  hig  quill. 
And  wnt?  wbatv'cr  he  pj?aic— -tfxu^  mv  wiiV." 
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not  give  solemnly  under  my  hand,  a  character  beyond  what  I  thought  really  true  ; 
but  a  speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so  extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has 
always  been  formular  to  flatter  kings  and  queens  ;  so  much  so,  that  even  in  our 
<:hurch-service  we  have  'our  most  religious  King,'  used  indiscriminately,  whoever 
is  king.  Nay,  they  even  flatter  themselves  ; — '  we  have  been  graciously  pleased 
to  grant.' — No  modern  flattery,  however,  is  so  gross  as  that  of  the  Augustan  age, 
where  the  Emperor  was  deified.  '  Prcesens  Dtvus  habebitur  Augustus'  And  as  to 
meanness  (rising  into  warmth),  how  is  it  mean  in  a  player — a  showman — a  fellow 
who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  Queen  ?  The  attempt,  indeed, 
was  dangerous  ;  for  if  it  had  missed,  what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  became  of 
the  Queen  ?  As  Sir  William  Temple  says  of  a  great  general,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  his  designs  be  formed  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attended 
with  success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time  when  the  Royal  Family  is  not  generally  liked, 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least  one  of  them."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : 
*'  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  player  should  be  despised  ;  for  the  great 
and  ultimate  end  of  all  the  employments  of  mankind  is  to  produce  amusement. 
•Garrick  produces  more  amusement  than  any  body."  Boswell  :  '"  You  say,  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling.  In  this  respect  he  is  only  on 
a  footing  with  a  lawyer,  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and  even  will  maintain  any 
nonsense  or  absurdity,  if  the  case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play  or  a  part  which 
he  does  not  like  :  a  lawyer  never  refuses."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  what  does  this 
prove  ?  Only  that  a  lawyer  is  worse.  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack  in  '  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub,'  who,  when  he  is  puzzled  by  an  argument,  hangs  himself.  He  thinks  I 
3hall  cut  him  down,  but  I'll  let  him  hang."  (laughing  vociferously).*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  :  "  Mr.  Boswell  thinks,  that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  being 
unquestionably  honourable,  if  he  can  show  the  profession  of  a  player  to  be  more 
honourable,  he  proves  his  argument." 

•  [The  allusion  is  not  to  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  but  to  "  The  History  of  John  Bull."  Part  iv.  Chap.  ii. 
where,  however,  Jack  does  not  hang  himself  for  any  such  reason  ;  but  the  misrepresentation  turned  the 
laugh  against  Boswell,  and  that  was  all  Johnson  cared  for. — Lockhart.] 
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JOHNSON  AND   GOLDSMITH 

Dinner  at  Beauclerk's — Johnson's  Opinion  of  Goldsmith  as  a  Writer — Boswell  Elected  to  the  Literary- 
Club — Monuments  to  Eminent  Persons — "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  " — Johnson  on  Punning — Lay- 
Patronage — South  Sea  Discoveries — Reasoning  of  Brutes — Toleration  and  Martyrdom — Johnson 
Excites  the  anger  of  Goldsmith — Doctrine  of  the  Trinity — Reconciliation  with  Goldsmith — Literary 
Property — Ludicrous  Merriment  of  Johnson. 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  were  Lord 
Charlemont,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  more  members  of  the  Literary  Club, 
whom  he  had  obligingly  invited  to  meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted 
for  as  candidate  for  admission  into  that  distinguished  society.  Johnson  had  done 
me  the  honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beauclerk  was  very  zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned ;  Johnson  :  "  It  is  amazing  how  Uttle  Goldsmith 
knows.  He  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  anyone  else."  Sir 
OSHUA  Reynolds  :  "  Yet  there  is  no  man  whose  company  is  more  liked." 
OHNSON :  "  To  be  sure.  Sir.  When  people  find  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities 
as  a  writer,  their  inferior  while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 
What  Goldsmith  comically  says  of  himself  is  very  true — he  always  gets  the  better 
when  he  argues  alone  ;  meaning,  that  he  is  master  of  a  subject  in  his  study,  and 
can  write  well  upon  it ;  but  when  he  comes  into  company,  grows  confused,  and 
unable  to  talk.  Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  '  Traveller '  is  a  very  fine  performance  ; 
ay,  and  so  is  his  '  Deserted  Village,'  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo  of  his 
'  Traveller.'  Whether,  indeed,  we  take  him  as  a  poet — as  a  comic  writer — or  as 
an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class."  Boswell  :  "  An  historian  !  My  dear  Sir,, 
you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  with  the  works  of 
other  historians  of  this  age  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  w^ho  are  before  him  ?  "" 
Boswell  :  "  Hume — Robertson — Lord  Lyttelton."  Johnson  :  (His  antipathy 
to  the  Scotch  beginning  to  rise),  "  I  have  not  read  Hume  ;  but,  doubtless,  Gold- 
smith's History  is  better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dal- 
rymple."  Boswell  :  '"  Will  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose 
History  we  find  such  penetration — such  painting  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  must 
consider  how  that  penetration  and  that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  history^ 
it  is  imagination.  He  who  describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in  a  history-piece  ;  he  imagines  an 
heroic  countenance.  You  must  look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try 
it  by  that  standard.  History  it  is  not.  Besides,  Sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a 
writer  to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this 
in  his  History.  Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much  into  his  book. 
Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  gold  in  wool :  the  wool  takes  up  more  room. 
than  the  gold.  No,  Sir,  I  always  thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed  by  his  own 
weight — would  be  buried  under  his  owti  ornaments.  Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly 
all  you  want  to  know  :   Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too  long.     No  man  will 
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read  Robertson's  cumbrous  detail  a  second  time  ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative^ 
will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  collegeW 
said  to  one  of  his  pupils  :    '  Read  over  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you  meet'l 

Ith  a  passage  which  you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out.'     Goldsmith's! 
ridgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius  ;   and  I  will  venture  I 
say  that  if  you  compare  liini  with  V'ertot.  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  J 
Q  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.     Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling  and  of  saying] 
eryihing  he  lias  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.     He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  f 
d  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  Tale." 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topic  without  observing  that  it  is  probable  that  ' 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  owiied  that  he  often  "  talked  for  victory,"  rather  urged  plausible 
objections  to  Dr.  Robertson's  excellent  historical  works  in  the  ardour  of  contest, 
dian  expressed  his  real  and  decided  opinion  ;   for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he 
iould  so  widely  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  literary  world. 

i  JoHXSON :    "I  remember  once  being  witJi  Goldsmith  in  Westminster  .\bbey.  i 
Wle  we  surveyed  the  Poet's  Comer.  I  said  to  him, 
nostrum  nomen  miswfjiiur  i; 
len  we  got  to  Temple  Bar  he  stopped  me,  pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slily  1 
bispered  me, 

"  "^      ■  "n  miscebitur  isris.'  "  t 

I  Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  liighly.     "His  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  has  great | 

ritjboth  for  invention,  imagin- 

and  the   conduct    of    the 

y  :    and   it  has  had  the   best 

Iridence  of  its  merit,  the  general 

Bid    continued    approbation     of 

mankitjd.     Few  books,  I  believe. 

have  had  a  more  e-ttensive  sale. 

It  is    remarkable  that  it    begins 

very  much  hke  the  poem  of  Dante : 

yet   there  was   no   translation  iif 

Dante  when  Bunyan  wrote.   There 

is  reason  to  think  that  he   had 

read  Spenser." 

A  proposition  which  had  been 

agitated    that    monuments    to 

t-minent   persons   sliould,  for   the 

time  to    come,  be  erected  in    St. 

ftiul's  Church  as  well  as  in  West- 

■tnster  Abbey,  was  mentioned  : 

1  it  was  asked  who  should  be 

tioured  by  having  his  monument 

erected    there.      Somebody 

IggestedPope.  Johnson: "Why. 

It,  as  Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 

IHTOutd  not  have  his  to  be  first. 

!■•  Ovid,  de  Art.  .^mand,  i.  iii.  v.   13. 

f  f   In  allusion   to   Dr.  Johnson'^ 


principles,  and    perhaps 
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I  think  Milton's  rather  should  have  the  precedence.*  I  think  more  highly  of  him 
now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There  is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler  than  in 
any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder  why  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  book 
as  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  "  should  conceal  himself.f  Johnson  :  "  There  may 
be  different  reasons  assigned  for  this,  any  one  of  which  would  be  very  sufficient. 
He  may  have  been  a  clergyman,  and  may  have  thought  that  his  religious  counsels 
would  have  less  weight  when  known  to  come  from  a  man  whose  profession  was 
theology.  He  may  have  been  a  man  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to  his 
principles,  so  that  his  character  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  book,  which  he  had 
written  in  a  season  of  penitence.  Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  rigid  self-denial, 
so  that  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  pious  labours  while  in  this  world,  but 
refer  it  all  to  a  future  state." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club,  and  I  was  left  at  Beauderk's  till  the 
fate  of  my  election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I  sat  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which 
even  the  charming  conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not  entirely  dksipate. 
In  a  short  time  I  received  the  agreeable  intelHgence  that  I  was  chosen.  I  hastened 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  introduced  to  such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  foimd. 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  whose  splendid  talents 
had  long  made  me  ardently  wish  for  his  acquaintance  ;  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  WiUiam)  Jones,  and  the  company  with  whom 
I  had  dined.  Upon  my  entrance,  Johnson  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which 
he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  with  humorous  formaUty  gave  me  a  charge, 
pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  from  me  as  a  good  member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd  verses  which  had  been  publicly  recited 
to  an  audience  for  money.  Johnson  :  "  I  can  match  this  nonsense.  There  was  a 
poem  called  '  Eugenio,'  which  came  out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes  thus : 

'  And  now,  ye  trifling,  self-assuming  elves. 
Brimful  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  yourselves. 
Survey  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more.'} 

Nay,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal  Society,§  has  these  lines  : 

*  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky  ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.'  " 

*  Here  is  another  instance  of  his  high  admiration  of  Milton  as  a  Poet,  notwithstanding  his  just 
abhorrence  of  that  sour  republican's  political  principles.  His  candour  and  discrimination  are  equally 
conspicuous.     Let  us  hear  no  more  of  his  "  injustice  to  Milton." 

t  [In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  several  circumstances  are  stated,  which  strongly  incline 
me  to  believe  that  Dr.  Accepted  Frewen,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  author  of  this  work.     M.] 

♦  I>r.  Johnson's  memory  here  was  not  perfectly  accurate  :  "  Eugenio  "  does  not  conclude  thus. 
There  are  eight  more  lines  after  the  last  of  those  quoted  by  him  ;  and  the  passage  which  he  meant  to 
recite  is  as  follows  : 

"  Say  now.  yc  fluttering,  poor,  assuming  elves, 
Stark  full  of  pride,  of  folly,  of — yourselves  ; 
Say.  Where's  the  wretch,  of  all  your  impious  crew. 
Who  dares  confront  his  character  to  view  ? 
Behold  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more." 

Mr.  K<;ed  informs  me  that  the  Author  of  "  Eugenio.  "  Thomas  Beech,  a  wine  merchant,  at  Wrexham, 
in  I)<'nbighshire,  soon  after  its  publication,  viz.,  17th  May,  1737,  cut  his  own  throat ;  and  that  it  appears 
by  Swift's  Works,  that  the  poem  had  been  shown  to  him,  and  received  some  of  his  corrections.  Johnson 
had  read  "  Eugenio  "  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  see  it  mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  to  1^.  Cave, 
which  has  been  inserted  in  this  work. 

§  [There  is  no  such  poem; — the  lines  are  part  of  an  allusion  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Annus 
Mirahilis,  stanza  164. — Croker,'\ 
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Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit, 
deigned  to  allow  that  there  was  one  good  pun  in  "  Menagiana,"  I  think  on  the  word 
corps* 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which  Johnson  relished  with  great  good 
humour.  But  his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was  interwoven  with  it, 
is  the  business  of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  ourselves  at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  He  was  placid,  but  not  much  disposed  to  talk.  He  observed  that  "  The 
Irish  mix  better  with  the  English  than  the  Scotch  do  ;  their  language  is  nearer  to 
English  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  succeed  very  well  as  players,  which  Scotchmen 
do  not.  Then,  Sir,  they  have  not  that  extreme  nationality  which  we  find  in  the 
Scotch.  I  will  do  you,  Boswell,  the  justice  to  say  that  you  are  the  most  unscoUified 
of  your  countrymen.  You  are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman  that  I  have 
known  who  did  not  at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some  other  Scotchman." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  WiUiams.  I  introduced  a  question  which  has  been 
much  agitated  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to  present 
ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded  ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ?  That  Church  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures  :  a  Presbytery — a  Synod,  and,  finally,  a  General 
Assembly  ;  before  all  of  which,  this  matter  may  be  contended  :  and  in  some  cases 
the  Presbytery  having  refused  to  induct  or  settle,  as  they  call  it,  the  person  presented 
by  the  patron,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly.  He 
said  I  might  see  the  subject  well  treated  in  the  "  Defence  of  Pluralities  ;  "  and 
although  he  thought  that  a  patron  should  exercise  his  right  with  tenderness  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  of  a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his  right.  Then 
supposing  the  question  to  be  pleaded  before  the  General  Assembly,  he  dictated  to 
me  what  follows  * 

"  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly  opposed,  by  the  inferior  judicatures, 
the  plea  of  conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them  that  the  people  ought  to  choose 
their  pastor ;  their  conscience  tells  them  that  they  ought  not  to  impose  upon  a 
congregation  a  minister  ungrateful  and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
isj^nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  ourselves  of  something  to  be  done,  or 
something  to  be  avoided  ;  and,  in  questions  of  simple,  unperplexed  morality, 
conscience  is  very  often  a  guide  that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed  to  be  completely  known.  In 
questions  of  law,  or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded  with  opinion.  No 
man's  conscience  can  tell  him  the  right  of  another  man  ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it 
may  call  his  conscience,  may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would  be  promoted,  and 
quiet  preserved,  by  granting  to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  ministers. 
But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill-informed  that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man  for  the 

*  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had  perhaps  mistaken  the  word,  and  imagined  it  to  be  Corps,  from,  its 
similarity  of  sound  to  the  real  one.  For  an  accurate  and  shrewd  unknown  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  some  remarks  on  my  work,  observes  on  this  passage — "  Q.  if  not  on  the  word,  Fort  ?  A 
vociferous  French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue,  *  II  preche  fort  bien,  et  moi  hien  fori.' — Menagiana.  See 
also  '  Anecdotes  Litteraires.'  Article.  Bourdaloue."  But  my  ingenious  and  obliging  correspondent. 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in  "  Menagiana  ;  "  which 
renders  the  preceding  conjecture  unnecessary,  and  confirms  my  original  statement : 

"  Mad'"*  de  Bourdonne,  Chanoinesse  de  Remiremont,  venoit  d'entendre  un  discours  plein  de  feu  et 
d'esprit,  mais  fort  peu  solide,  et  tres  irregulier.  Une  de  ses  amies,  qui  y  prenoit  interet  pour  I'orateur, 
lui  dit  en  sortant,  *  Eh  bien.  Mad"**  que  vous  semble-t-il  de  ce  que  vous  venez  d'entendre  ?  Qu'il  y  a 
d'esprit  ?  ' — *  II  y  a  tant,'  repondit  Mad'"*  de  Bourbonne,  '  que  je  n'y  ai  pas  vu  de  corps.*  "  Menagiana. 
tome  ii,  p.  64.     Amsterd.   1713. 
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c-onvenionce  of  anotlier.  Religion  cannot  be  promoted  by  injustice  :  ;*nd  it  was 
never  yet  found  that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  transacted. 

'■  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transftrring  to  the  people  the  right  of 
patronage,  is  apparent  to  all  who  know  whence  that  right  had  its  original.  The 
right  of  patronage  was  not  at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting  poverty. 
Il  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped  in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant  capriciously  made  from  a  htglier 
tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the  first  possessors,  and  justly 
inherited  by  those  that  succeeded  them.  When  Christianity  was  established  in  this 
islnnd,  a  regular  mode  of  pubhc  wi>rship  was  prescribed.  Public  worslup  requires 
a  public  place  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built  churches 
lor  their  families  and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  they  settled 
a  certain  i)ortion  of  their  lands ;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  minister  was 
required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish. 
This  is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England,  that  the  extent  of  a  manor 
and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches  which  the 
proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers  ;  and  where  the  episcopal  government  prevails, 
ihe  Bishop  lias  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for  some 
crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment  of  the 
church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it 
according  to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the  holy  offices.  The 
people  did  not  choose  him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged  that  this  original  right  is  passed  out  of  memory, 
and  is  obliterated  and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property  and  changes  of 
government ;  that  scarce  any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  builders  ; 
and  that  the  present  persons  have  entered  subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights 
by  a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  Inic. 
But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  e.\tinguished  ?  If  the  right  followed  the  lands. 
it  is  possessed  by  the  same  etjuity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  effect, 
part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same  laws  with  every  oilier  privilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family. 
With  the  lands,  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant  to  those  lands  ;  by  the  same 
power  that  grants  the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right  lost  to  the 
jialron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is  either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to 
the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the  Crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  hands 
ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it  was 
conveyed.  It  may.  indeed,  like  all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudulently 
obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to  the  people  ;  tor  what  they  never  had,  they 
have  never  lost.  Cams  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius 
injure  the  people  ;  and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  however  active, 
can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may  iJe  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Suppojiing.  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  popular  election  of  ministers 
wep;  to  be  desired,  our  desires  are  not  the  measures  of  etpiity.  It  were  to  be  desired 
that  power  should  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  possession 
nf  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must  leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them : 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and  power  with  the  cruel. 
Convenience  may  be  a  rule  in  httle  things,  where  no  other  rule  has  been  estabhshed. 
Bui  as  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  inconvenience 
is  greater  than  that  of  making  right  uncertam.    Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
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public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the 
series  of  ci\al  subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  to  encroach 
upon  the  higher. 

"  Ha\ang  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patronage,  being  originally  purchased, 
may  be  legally  transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  lawful  possessors,  at 
least  as  certainly  as  any  other  right ; — we  have  left  to  the  advocates  of  the  people 
no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the 
people  w^ould  really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage.  What 
is  most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be  supplied  with 
better  ministers.  But  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is 
more  hkely  to  choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more  by  choosing  wrong. 
By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that 
they  will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption.  The  quaUfications  of  a  minister 
are  well  known  to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning,  the  patron  is  probably 
the  only  judge  in  the  parish ;  and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others  ;  and 
is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than 
one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged 
that  though  the  parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they  would  at  least  choose 
ministers  whom  they  like  better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with  greater 
efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  perverseness  should  always  obtain  what  they  like, 
was  never  considered  as  the  end  of  government ;  of  which  it  is  the  great  and  standing 
benefit,  that  the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious. 
But  that  this  argument  supposes  the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  resolute  to  act 
according  to  their  best  judgments,  though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all 
its  absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in  those  who  upon 
no  other  occasions  are  unanimous  or  wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence  all  the 
voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I  could  not 
charge  the  patron  with  injustice  for  presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him 
as  imkind  and  injudicious.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  all  other  popular  elections 
there  will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion,  a  parish  upon  every 
vacancy  would  break  into  factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister  would 
set  neighbours  at  variance,  and  bring  discord  into  famiUes.  The  minister  would 
be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flatter  some,  and  bribe  others ;  and 
the  electors,  as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and  ale,  and  break  the 
heads  of  each  other  during  the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  however,  come 
at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must  prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter  upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity 
with  half  his  parish  ?  By  what  prudence  or  what  dihgence  can  he  hope  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  that  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living  ?  Every  man 
who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes, 
afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by  whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  over- 
powered. He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing  him,  and  his  minister  for  having 
prospered  by  the  opposition  ;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him  but  with  pain,  he  will 
never  see  him  but  with  hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish 
has  seldom  anything  worse  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do  not  favour  him  have  nursed  up  in  their 
bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection.  Anger  is  excited  principally 
by  pride.    The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exasperated  by  the  supposed 
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usurpation  of  an  acknowledged  superior.  He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a  general 
evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the  whole  parish  :  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations  :  and  he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next 
neighbour  is  seldom  satisfied  without  some  revenge  :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
bitterness  of  malignity  would  prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should  happen 
to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  opposition  should  be  re-kindled  before  it  had 
cooled." 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
I  think  it  proper  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  I  am  myself  a  lay-patron,  I 
do  not  entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  Borough. 
While  we  were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  apologise  for  a  lady*  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  said  that  he  had 
used  her  very  ill,  had  behaved  brutally  to  her,  and  that  she  could  not  continue  to 
live  with  him  without  having  her  delicacy  contaminated  :  that  all  affection  for  him 
was  thus  destroyed  ;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal  union  being  gone,  there  remained 
only  a  cold  form,  a  mere  civil  obligation  :  that  she  was  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  with 
qualities  to  produce  happiness  ;  that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  that  the 
gentleman  on  whose  account  she  was  divorced  had  gained  her  heart  while  thus 
unhappily  situated.  Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  charms  of  the  lady  in  question,  I 
thus  attempted  to  palliate  what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified  ;  for  when  I  had 
finished  my  harangue,  my  venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check  :  '*  My  dear  Sir, 
never  accustom  your  mind  to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  woman's  a  whore,  and 
there's  an  end  on't." 

He  described  the  father  of  one  of  his  friends  thus  :  "  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant 
a  talker  at  public  meetings,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  county  w^ere  afraid  of  him. 
No  business  could  be  done  for  his  declamation." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short 
conversation  by  signs  with  some  Esquimaux  who  were  then  in  London,  particularly 
with  one  of  them  who  was  a  priest.  He  thought  I  could  iiot  make  them  understand 
me.  No  man  was  more  incredulous  as  to  particular  facts  wliich  were  at  all 
extraordinary  :  and  therefore  no  man  was  more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in  order 
to  discover  the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of  my  friends,  Messieurs  Edward  and 
Charles  Dilly,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry  :  there  were  present,  their  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Dilly  of  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Claxtori*  Reverend 
Dr.  Mayo,  a  dissenting  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Toplady,  and  my  friend,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  being  mentioned  ; — 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of  commerce,  it  will  be  gainful ;  if 
as  a  book  that  is  to  increase  human  knowledge,  I  believe  there  will  not  be  much  of 
that.  Hawkes worth  can  tell  only  what  tlie  voyagers  have  told  him  ;  and  they 
have  found  very  Httle,  only  (^ne  new  animal,  I  think."  Boswell  :  "  But  many 
insects.  Sir."  Johnson  :  "  Wliy,  Sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray  reckons  of  British  insects 
twenty  thousand  species.  They  might  have  stayed  at  home  and  discovered  enough 
in  that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Daines  Barrington's  ingenious  Essay  against 

*  [Lady  Diana  Spencer,  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  married  in  1757  to  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1768,  and  married  immediately  after  Mr.  Topham 
Beauclerk. — C  taker.] 
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the  received  notion  of  thdr  migration.  Johnson  :  "  I  think  we  have  as  good 
evidence  for  the  migration  of  woodcocks  as  can  be  desired.  We  find  they  disappear 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  appear  again  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  ;   and 

some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their  flight, 

have  been  known  to  ahght  on  the  rigging  of 

ships  far  out  at  sea."    One  of  tlie  company 

observed  that  there   had  been  instances  of 

some  of  them  found  in  summer  in  Essex. 

Johnson  :   "  Sir,  that  strengthens  our  argu- 
ment.   Exccpiio  probat  re^ulam.    Some  being 

found  shows  that,  if  all   remained,  many 

■would  be  found.     A  few  sick  or  larae  ones 

jnay  be  found."     Goldsmith  :  "  There  is  a 

partial    migration    of    the  swallows;  the 

stronger  ones  migrate,  tlie  others  do  not." 

BoswELL  :  "  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
people  of  Otaheite  who  have  the  bread  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  ser\es  them  for  bread, 
laughed  heartily  when  they  were  informed 
of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  bread  ; — ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  giinding,  baking." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  all  ignorant  savages 
will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the  ad^'an- 
tages  of  civilised  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men 
who  hve  without  houses  how  we  pile  brick 
upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that 
after  a  house  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  a 
man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his 
neck  ;  he  would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly 
in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men 
are  better  without  houses.  No,  Sir  (holding 
up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf),  this  is  better  than 
the  bread-tree," 

He  repeated  an  argument,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Rambler,  against  the 
notion  that  the  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason  :  "Birds  build 
by  instinct  ;  they  never  improve  ;  they  build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one  they 
ever  build."  GOLDSMITH  :  "  Yet  we  see  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest  with  the 
eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  that  is 
because  at  first  she  has  full  time  and  makes  her  nest  dehberately.  In  the  case  you 
mention  she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her  nest  quickly,  and 
consequently  it  will  be  slight."  Goldsmith  :  "  The  nidtfication  of  birds  is  what  is 
least  known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  it." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration.  Johnson'  :  "  Ever>'  society  has  a  right  to 
preserve  public  peace  and  order,  and  therefore  has  a  good  right  to  prohibit  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  To  say  the  magistraie 
has  this  right,  is  using  an  inadequate  word  :  it  is  the  society  for  which  the  magistrate 
is  agettt.  He  may  be  morally  or  theologically  wrong  in  restraining  the  propagation 
■  lions  which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he  is  politically  right."  Mavo  :  *'  I 
I  opinion.  Sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  ; 
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and  that  the  magistrate  cannot  restrain  that  right."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  agree 
with  you.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  Uberty  of  conscience,  and  with  that  the 
magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People  confound  Uberty  of  thinking  with  Uberty  of 
talking  ;  nay,  with  Uberty  of  preaching.  Every  man  has  a  physical  right  to  think 
as  he  pleases  ;  for  it  cannot  be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a  moral  right, 
for  he  ought  to  inform  himself,  and  think  justly.  But,  Sir,  no  member  of  a  society 
has  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what  the  society  holds  to  be  true. 
The  magistrate,  I  say,  may  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks  :  but  while  he  thinks  himself 
right,  he  may  and  ought  to  enforce  what  he  thinks."  Mayo  :  "  Then,  Sir,  we  are 
to  remain  always  in  error,  and  truth  never  can  prevail ;  and  the  magistrate  was  right 
in  persecuting  the  first  Christians."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  the  only  method  by  which 
religious  truth  can  be  established  is  by  martyrdom.  The  magistrate  has  a  right 
to  enforce  what  he  thinks  ;  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to  suffer. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by  persecution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  enduring  it  on  the  other."  Goldsmith  :  "'  But  how  is  a  man 
to  act,  Sir  ?  Though  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  not  think 
il  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  ?  Has  he  a  right  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not  as 
it  were,  committing  voluntary  suicide  ?  "  Johnson  :  '*  Sir,  as  to  voluntary  suicide, 
as  you  call  it,  there  are  twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army  who  wiU  go  without 
s(Tuple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount  a  breach  for  fivepence  a  day."  Goldsmith  :  "  But 
have  they  a  moral  right  to  do  this  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  wiU  not  take 
th<^  universal  opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If  mankind  cannot 
defend  their  own  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  defend  it.  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  expose  himself  to  martyrdom  or  not,  he 
should  not  do  it.  He  must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delegation  from  heaven." 
(ioLDSMiTH  :  "  I  would  cousider  whether  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  good  or 
rvil  upon  the  whole.  If  I  see  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  weU,  I  would  wish  to  help 
him  out ;  but  if  there  is  a  greater  probabiUty  that  he  shaU  pull  me  in  than  that  I 
shall  pull  him  out,  I  would  not  attempt  it.  So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might 
wish  to  convert  the  Grand  Signor  to  the  Christian. faith  ;  but  when  I  considered 
that  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  without  effectuating  my  purpose  in  any 
<li*gr(H»,  I  should  keep  myself  quiet."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  must  consider  that 
Wi*  have  perfect  and  imperfect  obUgations.  Perfect  obligations,  which  are  generally 
not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and  positive  ;  as,  '  thou  shalt  not  kill.'  But  charity, 
lor  instance,  is  not  definable  by  Umits.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  no 
uuiw  can  say  how  much  another  should  give  to  the  poor,  or  when  a  man  has  given 
too  httle  to  save  his  soul.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
iinti  of  conseciuence  to  convert  infidels  to  Christianity  ;  but  no  man  in  the  common 
iiiursr  of  things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incur  the  danger 
(»f  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is  obliged  to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt  in  order  to  give 
rharity.  I  have  said  that  a  man  must  be  persuaded  that  he  has  a  particular 
ilrlr^atiiMi  from  heaven."     Goldsmith  :    "  How  is  this  to  be  known  ?     Our  first 

irfoinuMs,  who  were  burnt  for  not  beUeving  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ " 

jdliNSON  (interrupting  him)  :  "Sir,  they  were  not  burnt  for  not  believing  bread 
iind  wiui*  to  be  Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did  believe  it.  And,  Sir,  when 
iUv  lirst  ref<»rmers  began,  they  did  not  intend  to  be  martyred  :  as  many  of  them 
I  an  away  as  could."  Boswell  :  "But,  Sir,  there  was  your  countryman,  Elwal, 
who  ycui  told  me  challenged  King  George  with  his  black-guards  and  his  red-guards." 
|(HINS()N  :  "  My  countryman,  Elwal,  Sir,  should  have  been  put  in  the  stocks  :  a 
propter  pulpit  for  him  ;    and  lie'd  have  had  a  numerous  audience.       A  man  who 
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preaches  in  the  stocks  will  always  have  hearers  enough."  BosvvELl. :  "  But  Elwal 
thought  himself  in  the  right."  Johnson  ;  "  We  are  not  providing  for  inad  people  ; 
there  are  places  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  "  {meaning  Moortields).  Mayo  ; 
"  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  my  children 
what  I  really  believe  to  be  the  truth  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  might  contrive 
to  teach  your  children  extra  scandalum  ;  but.  Sir,  the  magistrate,  if  he  knows  it, 
lias  a  right  to  restrain  you.  Suppose  you  teach  your  children  to  be  tliieves  ?  " 
Mayo  :  "  This  is  making  a  joke  of  the  subject."  Johnso.v  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  take  it 
thus  :^that  you  teach  them  the  community  of  goods  ;  fur  which  there  are  as  many 
plausible  arguments  as  for  most  erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  them  that  all  things 
at  first  were  in  common,  and  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  anything  but  as  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  it ;  and  that  this  still  is.  or  ought  to  l>e,  the  rule  amongst  mankind. 
Here,  Sir,  you  sap  a  great  principle  in  society— property.  .\nd  don't  you  think  the 
magistrate  would  have  a  right  to  prevent  you  ?  Or,  suppose  you  should  teach  your 
children  the  notion  of  the  Adamites  and  they  should  run  naked  into  the  streets, 
would  not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to  flog  'em  into  their  doublets  ?  "  Mayo  : 
*'  I  think  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  till  there  is  some  overt  act," 
BoswELL  :  "  So,  Sir,  though  he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  state  charging  a  blunderbuss, 
he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  fired  off '.  "  M.A,vo  :  "  He  must  l>e  sure  of  its  direction 
against  the  state."  Johnson  :  "  The  magistrate  is  to  judge  of  that. — He  has  no 
right  to  restrain  your  thinking,  liecause  the  evil  centres  in  yourself.  If  a  man 
were  sitting  at  his  table,  and  chopping  off  his  fingers,  the  magistrate,  as  guardian 
of  the  community,  has  no  authority  to  restrain  him.  however  he  might  do  it  from 
kindness  as  a  parent. — Though,  indeed,  upon  more  consideration,  I  think  he  may  : 
as  it  is  probable,  that  he  who  is  chopping  off  his  own  fingers,  may  soon  proceed  to 
chop  off  those  of  other  people.  If  I  think  it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am 
a  bad  man  ;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.  If  I  make  an  open  declaration  that 
I  think  so,  he  will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.  If  I  put  forth  my  hand,  I  shall 
be  sent  to  Newgate.  This  is  the  gradation  of  thinking,  preaching,  and  acting  : 
if  a  man  thinks  erroneously,  he  may  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  nobody  will 
trouble  him  :  if  he  preaches  erroneous  doctrine,  society  may  expel  him  ;  if  he  acts 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged."  Mayo  :  "  But,  Sir, 
ought  not  Christians  to  have  liberty  of  conscience  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  I  have  already 
told  you  so,  Sir.  You  are  coming  back  to  where  you  were,"  Boswell  :  '"  Dr. 
Mayo  is  always  taking  a  return  post-chaise,  and  going  the  stage  over  again.  He 
has  it  at  half-price."  Johnson  :  "  Dr.  Mayo,  hke  other  champions  for  unlimited 
toleration,  has  got  a  set  of  words.*  Sir,  it  is  no  matter,  poUtically,  whether  the 
magistrate  be  right  or  wrong.  Suppose  a  club  were  to  be  formed,  to  drink  confusion 
to  King  George  the  Third,  and  a  happy  restoration  to  Charles  the  Third  ;  this 
would  be  very  bad  with  respect  to  the  state  ;  but  everj'  member  of  that  dub 
must  either  conform  to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of  it.  Old  Baxter,  I  remember, 
maintains  that  the  magisUate  should  '  tolerate  all  tilings  that  are  tolerable.'  This 
is  no  good  definition  of  toleration  upon  any  principle  ;  but  it  shows  that  he  thought 
some  things  were  not  tolerable."  Toplady  :  '"  Sir,  you  have  untwisted  this  difficult 
subject  with  great  de.xteritj-," 
^^j)uring  this  argument,  Goldsmith  sat  in  restless  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get 

^^^B&r.  Mayo's  calm  temper  and  steady  pemcvcrancc  rendered  him  an  admirable  subject  for  the  rxmue 
^^B^Jfibnson's  powerful  abilities.     He  never  flinched  -   hut,  after  reileratMl  blows,  remained  scctiungiT 
'WBifCd  as  at  the  first.     The  scintillations  ol  Johnson's  genius  AasIieJ  every  tituo  he  •fsm  struck, 
vrifhont  his  receiving  any  injury.     Heme  he  obtamed  the  epithet  of  Thb  Litbraky  Anvil 
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in  and  shine.  Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but 
remained  for  some  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who,  at  the  close  of 
a  long  night,  lingers  for  a  little  while,  to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favourable  opening 
to  finish  with  success.  Once  when  he  was  beginning  to  speak,  he  found  himself 
overpowered  by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table,  and  did  not  perceive  Goldsmith's  attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of  his  wish 
to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  company.  Goldsmith,  in  a  passion,  threw  down  his 
hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  exclaiming  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Take  it.^'  When 
Toplady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  uttered  some  sound,  which  led  Goldsmith 
to  think  that  he  was  beginning  again,  and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady.  Up>on 
which,  he  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  his  own  envy  and  spleen,  under  the 
pretext  of  supporting  another  person  :  *'  Sir  (said  he  to  Johnson),  the  gentleman 
has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour  :  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him."  Johnson  : 
(sternly)  :  *'  Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was  only  giving  him  a 
signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertinent."  Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but 
continued  in  the  company  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  present  ventured  to  ask  Dr.  Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material 
difference  as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which  lead  to  action,  and  opinions  merely 
speculative  ;  for  instance,  would  it  be  wrong  in  the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those 
who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  Johnson  was  highly  offended, 
and  said  :  '  I  wonder.  Sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your  piety  can  introduce  this 
subject  in  a  mixed  company."  He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  impropriety  was 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  company  might  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such  terras 
as  might  have  shocked  him  ;  or  he  might  have  been  forced  to  appear  in  their  eyes 
a  narrow-minded  man.  The  gentleman,  with  submissive  deference,  said  he  had 
only  hinted  at  the  question  from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  upon  it. 
Johnson  :  *'  Why,  then,  Sir,  I  think  that  permitting  men  to  preach  any  opinion 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  established  church,  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
religion." — ''  It  may  be  considered  (said  the  gentleman),  whether  it  would  not  be 
politic  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  we  have  been  talking  of  right  : 
this  is  another  question.     I  think  it  is  not  politic  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  think  fit  that  so  awful  a  subject  should  be  introduced  in  a 
mixed  company,  and  therefore  at  this  time  waved  the  theological  question,  yet  his 
own  orthodox  belief  in  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  evinced  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  following  passage  in  his  private  devotions  :  ''  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake  ;  to  whom  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  (jhost,  three  persons  and 
one  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end,  Amen."  * 

BoswELL  :  ''  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dr.  Leland's  *  History  of  Ireland  '  sell  ?  '* 
Johnson  (bursting  forth  with  a  generous  indignation)  :  "  The  Irish  are  in  a  most 
unnatural  state  ;  for  we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  over  the  majority.  There 
is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Catholics.  Did  we  tell  them  we 
have  conquered  them  it  would  be  above  board  :  to  punish  them  by  confiscation 
and  other  penalties,  as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King  William  was  not 
their  lawful  sovereign  :  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
when  they  appeared  in  arms  against  him." 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Toplady  : 
*'  Does  not  their  invocation  of  saints  suppose  omnipresence  in  their  saints  ?  " 

♦  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  40. 
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Johnson:  "  No,  Sir  ;  it  supposes  only  pluri-presencp  ;  and  wlien  spirits  are  divested 
of  matter,  it  seems  probable  that  they  should  see  with  more  extent  than  when  in 
;in  embodied  state.  There  is,  therefore,  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of  any  of  tlie 
divine  attributes,  in  tlie  invocation  of  saints.  But  I  think  it  is  will-worship 
and  presumption.  1  see  no  command  for  it,  and  therefore  think  it  safer  not  to 
practise  it." 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  together  to  The  Cli'B,  where  we  foimd  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  some  other  members,  and  amongst  them  our  friend 
Ciuldsmith,  who  sat  rilently  brooding  over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  him  after  dinner. 
Jolmson  perceived  this,  and  said  aside  to  some  of  us  :  "  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive 
me  ;  "  and  tlien  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice.  "  Dr.  Goldsmith— something  passed 
lo-day  «here  y"u  and  I  dined  ;  I  ask  your  pardon."  Goldsmith  answered  placidly, 
"  It  must  be  much  from  you.  Sir,  that  I  take  ill."  And  so  at  once  the  difference 
was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away  as 
usual. 

In  our  way  to  the  club  to-night,  when  I  regretted  that  Goldsmith  would,  upon 
every  occasion,  endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  often  exposed  himself,  Mr.  Langton 
i)bser\'ed  that  he  was  not  like  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings, 
and  did  not  aim  also  at  excellency  in  conversation,  for  which  he  found  himself  unfit ; 
and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who  complained  of  his  having  talked  little  in  company, 
'"  Madam.  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready  money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  observed  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but, 
iioi  content  with  that,  was  always  taking  out 
his  purse.  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  that 
so  often  an  empty  purse  '.  " 

Goldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  in  company  was  the  occasion  of 
his  sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvan- 
tage as  one  should  hardly  have  supposed 
possible  in  a  man  of  his  genius.  When  his 
literary  reputation  had  risen  deservedly  high , 
and  his  society  was  much  courted,  he  became 
very  jealous  of  the  e.xtraordinary  attention 
which  was  everywhere  paid  to  Johnson.  Om 
evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  he  found  fault 
with  me  fortalkingol  Johnson  as  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  unquestionable  superiority. 
"  Sir  (said  he),  you  are  for  making  a 
monarchy  ol  what  should  be  a  republic." 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when  talking 
in  a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
who  were  present ;  a  German  who  sat  next 
him,  and  perceived  Johnson  rolling  himself, 
as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stopped  him, 
saying, "  Stay,  stay— Tfxrtor  Shonson  is  going 
to  say  something."  This  was,  no  doubt,  very 
provoking,  especially  to  one  so  irritable  as 
Goldsmith,  who  frequently  mentioned  it 
with  strong  expressions  of  indignation. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  (ft.  1728.  d.  177*) 
Goldsmith  ha?  beta  <lc>crllHTd  as  smtU  ol 
stature  and  mrau  of  Aspect.  Sir  Joshua's 
lamoiii  portrait  iif  ('•dldsmith.  o(  which 
a  photogravure  plate  is  given  in  ihe 
present  work.  i«  described  by  Miu  Reynold! 
4S  the   grealeit  iritiiupli  ni   her  brolhrr'i 
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It  may  also  be  observed  that  Goldsmith  was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated 
with  an  easy  familiarity,  but,  upon  occasions,  would  be  consequential  and  important. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting 
the  names  of  his  friends  :  as  Beauclerk,  Beau  ;  Boswell,  Bozzy  ;  Langton,  I^nky  ; 
Murphy,  Mur  ;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I  remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was 
telUng  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  We  are  all  in  labour  for  a  name  to  Goldy's  play," 
Goldsmith  seemed  displeased  that  such  a  Uberty  should  be  taken  with  his  name, 
and  said,  "  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  me  Goldy^  Tom  was  remarkably 
attentive  to  the  most  minute  circumstance  about  Johnson.  I  recollect  his  telling 
me  once,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  "  Sir,  our  great  friend  has  made  an  improvement 
on  his  appellation  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.     He  calls  him  now  Sherry  derry.^' 


TO   THE    RF:VEREND   MR.    BAGSHAW,    AT    BROMLEY.* 

Sir, — 

**  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  additions  to  my  Dictionary ;  but 
the  new  edition  has  been  published  some  time,  and  therefore  I  cannot  now  make 
use  of  them.  Whether  I  shall  ever  revise  it  more,  I  know  not.  If  many  readers 
had  been  as  judicious,  as  diUgent,  and  as  communicative  as  yourself,  my  work  had 
been  better.     The  world  must  at  present  take  it  as  it  is. 


"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

-May  8.   1773."  ^^  SaM.    JoHNSON. 

On  Sunday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Langton's,  with  Dr.  Beattie,  and 
some  other  company.  He  descanted  on  the  subject  of  Literary  Property. — ''  There 
seems  (said  he)  to  be  in  authors  a  stronger  right  of  property  than  that  by  occupancy  ;  ' 
a  metaphysical  right,  a  right,  as  it  were,  of  creation,  which  should  from  its  nature 
be  perpetual ;  but  the  consent  of  nations  is  against  it ;  and  indeed  reason  and  the 
interests  of  learning  are  against  it ;  for  were  it  to  be  perpetual,  no  book,  howev^er 
useful,  could  be  universally  diffused  amongst  mankind,  should  the  proprietor  take 
it  into  his  head  to  restrain  its  circulation.  No  book  could  have  the  advantage  of 
being  edited  with  notes,  however  necessary  to  its  elucidation,  should  the  proprietor 
perversely  oppose  it.  For  the  general  good  of  the  world,  therefore,  whatever 
valuable  work  has  once  been  created  by  an  author,  and  issued  out  by  him,  should 
be  understood  as  no  longer  in  his  power,  but  as  belonging  to  the  public  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  author  is  entitled  to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  should  have  by  an 
exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a  considerable  number  of  years." 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  speculation  on  the  primitive  state  of 
human  nature,  observing  :    '*  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a  thing  useless,  even 

♦  The  Reverend  Thomas  Bagshaw,  M.A..  who  died  on  Xovember  20,  1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  Chaplain  of  Bromley  College,  in  Kent,  and  Rector  of  Southfleet.  He  had  resigned  the 
cure  of  Bromley  Parish  some  time  before  his  death.  For  this,  and  another  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  in 
1784,  to  the  same  truly  respectable  man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Loveday,  of  the  Commons,  a  son 
of  the  late  learned  and  pious  John  Loveday,  Esq.,  of  Caversham  in  Berkshire,  who  obligingly  transcribed 
them  for  me  from  the  originals  in  his  possession.  This  worthy  gentleman,  having  retired  from  business, 
now  lives  in  Warwickshire.  The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  to  him  as  the  Editor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson's  excellent  work,  modestly  entitled  **  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Inter- 
ment to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  "  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  truly  interesting 
and  pleasing  account  of  the  author,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton. 
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were  it  known  to  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  good.  Conjecture  as  to  things 
useful  is  good  ;  but  conjecture  as  to  what  it  would  be  useless  to  know,  such  as  whether 
men  went  upon  all  four,  is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  May  9,  as  I  was  to  set  out  on  my  return  to  Scotland  next  morning, 
I  was  desirous  to  see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  I  could.  But  I  first  called  on 
Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him.  The  jealousy  and  envy  which,  though  possessed 
of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he  frankly  avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this 
interview.  Upon  another  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  confessed  himself  to  be  of  an 
envious  disposition,  I  contended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with 
him,  he  was  so  candid  in  owning  it.  "  Nay,  Sir  (said  Johnson),  we  must  be  angry 
that  a  man  has  such  g.  super-abundance  of  an  odious  quaUty,  that  he  cannot  keep 
it  within  his  own  breast,  but  it  boils  over."  In  my  opinion,  however,  Goldsmith 
had  not  more  of  it  than  other  people  have,  but  only  talked  of  it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson  was  going  to  be  a  traveller  ;  said,  "  he 
would  be  a  dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  lug  him 
along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides."  Nor  would  he  patiently  allow  me  to 
enlarge  upon  Johnson's  wonderful  abilities ;  but  exclaimed,  "  Is  he  like  Burke,  who 
winds  into  a  subject  Uke  a  serpent  ?  "  "  But  (said  I),  Johnson  is  the  Hercules 
who  strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle." 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Paoli's.     He  was  obUged,  by  indisposition, 

to  leave  the  company  early  ;  he  appointed  me,  however,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening 

at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers's,  in  the  Temple,  where  he  accordingly  came, 

though  he  continued  to  be  very  ill.     Chambers,  as  is  common  on  such  occasions, 

prescribed  various  remedies  to  him.     Johnson  (fretted  by  pain)  :   "  Pr'ythee  don't 

tease  me.     Stay  till  I  am  well,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  how  to  cure  myself."     He 

grew  better,  and  talked  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up  the  representation 

of  respectable  families.     His  zeal  on  this  subject  was  a  circumstance  in  his  character 

exceedingly  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  himself  had  no  pretensions  to 

blood.     I  heard  him  once  say,  "  I  have  great  merit  in  being  zealous  for  subordination 

and  the  honours  of  birth  ;    for  I  can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grandfather."     He 

maintained  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  male  succession,  in  opposition  to  tlie  opinion 

of  one  of  our  friends,*  who  had  that  day  employed  Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his  will, 

devising  his  estate  to  his  three  sisters,  in  preference  to  a  remote  heir  male.    Johnson 

called  them  "  three  dowdies,^^  and  said,  with  as  higli  a  spirit  as  the  boldest  Baron  in 

the  most  perfect  days  of  the  feudal  system,  ''  An  ancient  estate  sliould  always  go  to 

males.     It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it  because  he  marries  your  daughter 

a.nd  takes  your  name.     As  for  an  estate  newly  acquired  by  trade,  you  may  give  it, 

if  you  will,  to  the  dog  Towser,  and  let  him  keep  his  own  name." 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly  diverted  at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very 

small  sport.     He  now  laughed  immoderately,  without  any  reason  that  we  could 

perceive,  at  our  friend's  making  his  will  ;    called  him  the  testator,  iuid  added,  "  I 

dare  say  he  thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  thing.      He  won't  stay  till  he  gets  home 

to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  produce  this  wonderful  deed  :  he'll  call  up  the  landlord 

of  the  first  inn  on  the  road  ;    and  after  a  suitable  preface  upon  mortality  and  the 

uncertainty  of  life,  will  tell  him  that  lie  should  not  delay  making  his  will ;  and  here. 

Sir,  will  he  say,  is  my  will,  which  I  have  just  made,  witli  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 

ablest  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  ;   .and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (laughing  all  the  time). 

He  believes  he  has  made  this  will ;   but  he  did  not  make  it  ;   you.  Chambers,  made 

♦  [Langton,  whose  friendship  with  Johnson,  about  this  time,  sutTered  a  serious  interruption,  probably 
from  this  affair  of  the  will. — Cmker.^ 
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it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had  more  conscience  than  to  make  him  say,  '  being  of 
sound  understanding '  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  hope  he  has  left  me  a  legacy.  I'd  have  his 
will  turned  into  verse,  like  a  ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exulting  in  his  own  pleasantry,  which 
certainly  was  not  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  but 
which  is  here  preserved,  that  my  readers  may  be  acquainted  even  with  the  slightest 
occasional  characteristics  of  so  eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish  this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which 
pars  magna  fuit,  and  seemed  impatient  till  he  got  rid  of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop 
his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he  got  without  the  Temple-gate.  He 
then  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a  convulsion  ; 
and,  in  order  to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot 
pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals  so  loud,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice 
seemed  to  resound  from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  awful,  melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson, 
happened  well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which  I  used  to  experience  when 
parting  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  door,  where  he 
gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  "  Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low 
Dutch  language."  *  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  here  admits  an  opinion  of  the 
human  mind  being  influenced  by  seasons,  which  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  His 
progress,  he  says,  was  interrupted  by  a  fever,  "  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a 
small  print,  left  an  inflammation  in  his  useful  eye."  We  cannot  but  admire  his  spirit 
when  we  know  that,  amidst  a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental  distress,  he  was  still 
animated  with  the  desire  of  intellectual  improvement. f  Various  notes  of  his  studies 
appear  on  different  days  in  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year  ;  such  as,  "  Inchoavi 
lectionem  Pentateuchi — Finivi  lectionem  Conf.  Fab,  Burdonum. — Legi  primum  actum 
Troadum. — Legi  Dissertationem  Clerici  postremam  de  Pent, — 2  of  Clark's  Sermons. — 
L,  Apollonii  pugnam  Bctriciam. — L,  cefitum  versus  Homeric  Let  this  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  what  accessions  of  literature  he  was  perpetually  infusing  into  his  mind, 
while  he  charged  himself  with  idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salusbury  (mother  of  Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  whom  he  appears 
to  have  esteemed  much,  and  whose  memory  he  honoured  with  an  Epitaph.^ 

♦  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  129. 

t  [Not  six  months  before  his  death,  he  wished  mc  to  teach  him  the  Scale  of  Music  : — '*  Dr.  Bumey 
teach  me  at  least  the  alphabet  of  your  language."     B.] 

J  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,"  p.  131. 
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and  can  read  large 
prints.  My  eye  is 
§;radually  growing 
stronger  ;  and  I  hope 
will  be  able  to  take 
some  delight  in 
the  survey  of  a 
C-iledonian  loch. 

"  Chambers  is 
K"ing  a  judge,  with 
ii\  thousand  a  year, 
lo  Bengal.  He  and 
I  sha'l  come  down  to- 
Kother  as  far  as  Nuw- 
tastle,  and  thence 
i  shall  easily  get  to 
Edinburgh.  Let  me 
know  the  exact  time 
when  your  courts 
intermit.  I  must 
conform  a  little  to 
C  h  a  m  b  e  r  s's  occa- 
sions, and  he  must 
conform  a  little  to  mine.  The  time  which  you  shall  fix,  must  be  the  common  point 
to  which  we  will  come  as  near  as  we  can.     Except  this  eye,  I  am  very  well. 

■'  Beattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and  treated,  and  Uked,  and  flattered,  by  the 

great,  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  hun.     I  am  in  great  hope  that  he  will  be  well  provided 

for,  and  tiien  we  will  live  upon  him  at  the  Marischal  College,  without  pity  or  modesty. 

"[Langton]  left  the  town  without  taking  leave  of    me,  and   is  gone  in  deep 

dudgeon  to  [Langton].     Is  not  this  very  childish  ?     Where  is  now  my  legacy  ? 

"  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby  are  both  well.  !  shall  see  them  too 
when  I  come  ;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice,  as  to  su.'^pect  that  when  1 
have  seen  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  shall  be  less  wilhng  to  go  away.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 


ST.    ANDREWS 
Boswell  itys  in  his  "  Tour  lo  the  Hebrides  "  :    "  Wi 
dusky  night.  In  St.  Andrews,  where  we  arrived  lal 
the  same  day  ibat  tbey  set  out  from  EdinburgllJ, 
at  Class's  Inn,  imd  Dr.  Johnson  revived  agreeably.' 

on  August  2l)th. 


;  bad  a  dreary  driv< 
e  [on  August  ISlh. 
We  lound  a  edi 


It  it. .' 


Johnson's-courl,  Ftecl-strtel, 
■Julys.  1773. 


'  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  J  oh: 


'  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.     Chambers  is  now  at  O-xford." 


I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the  Court  of  Session  rose  on  the  twelfth 
of  August,  hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time,  and  expressing,  perhaps  in  too 
extravagant  terms,  my  admiration  of  him,  and  my  expectation  of  pleasure  from  our 
intended  tour. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  SHALL  set  out  from  London  on  Friday  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and 
purpose  not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which  day  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh,  I 
cannot  exactly  tell.     I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn,  and  send  a  porter  to  find  you. 
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"  I  .im  afraid  Beattiewill  not  beat  his  College  soon  enough  for  ns,  and  I  shall  be  j 
sorry  to  miss  him  :   but  there  is  no  staying  for  the  concurrence  of  all  conveniences. 
We  will  do  us  well  as  we  can, 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  sen'ant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 


"  to  the  same. 
'  Dear  Sir, — 

■■  Not  being  at  Mr,  Thrale's  when  your  letter  came,  I  had  written  the  enclosed  | 
papor  and  sealed  it  ;  bringing  it  hither  for  a  frank.  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing  I 
could  repress  my  ardour,  it  would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint 
friend  is  unpleasing :  and  he  that  forms  expectations  like  yours,  nmst  be  I 
disapjwinted.     Think  only  when  you  see  me  that  you  see  a  man  who  loves  you,] 

IiUid  is  proud  and  glad  that  you  love  him. 
^  "I  am.  Sir, 

H  "  Your  most  affectionate, 


■■  Aufusl  3,   1773/' 


'  Sam.  Johnso.n. 


to  the  same. 
'  De-\r  Sir, — 

'  I  CAME  hither  last  night,  and  hope,  but  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in  J 
Edinburgh  on  Satur- 
day.    Beattie  will  not 
come  so  soon. 

E"'  !  am,  Sir. 
p*  Your  most  humble 
■  servant, 

f  "  Sam.  Johnson. 


"  My  compliments 
to  your  lady," 


'  TO   THE   SAME. 


"Mr.    Johnson 

ids  his  comphments 

to  Mr.  lioswell,  being 

just  arrived  at  Boyd's. 

■'  SiUuiday  ni^hi." 
His  stay  in  Scotland 
was  from  the   18th  <  ' 


August,  ( 


which  day 


LOCH    LOMONIJ 


he    arrived,     till    the 


.  .     ,  .  17731  Dc-  )ohn£UD  and  I  wen  furuisbcd 

A  sailed  about  upon  Locli  UataaoA.  and  landnl  on  k— -  -' 


ovember. 


r  brP4kla«l 

Is  wbidi  aie  intnipened.     He  wax  murli  pleaiied  witb  the  tceoe. 


lenhe  set  out  on  his 


which  ii  v>  wcU  icnov 


by  the  accounts  uf  v 
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return  to  London ;  and  I  believe  ninety-four  days  were  never  passed  by  any  man 
in  a  more  vigorous  exertion. 

He  came  by  the  way  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
a  few  days,  and  then  went  by  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Fort  Augustus, 
to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit  which  was  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view.  He  visited 
the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Col,  Mull,  Inchkenneth,  and  Icolmkill.  He  travelled  through 
Argyleshire  by  Inverary,  and  from  thence  by  Loclilomond  and  Dunbarton  to 
Glasgow,  then  by  Loudon  to  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  my  family,  and  then 
by  Hamilton,  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  spent  some  time.  He  thus  saw  the 
four  Universities  of  Scotland,  its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  the  Highland 
and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient  for  his  philosophical  contemplation.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanjdng  him  during  the  whole  of  his  journey.  He  was  respectfully 
entertained  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant,  wherever  he  went ;  nor 
was  he  less  del'ghted  with  the  hospitality  which  he  experienced  in  humbler  life. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exercised 
during  this  peregrination,  upon  innumerable  topics,  have  been  faithfully,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  abihties,  displayed  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  to 
which,  as  the  public  has  been  pleased  to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable  portion  of  his  life,*  which 
may  be  there  seen  in  detail,  and  which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his  powers  in 
conversation  as  his  works  do  of  his  excellence  in  writing.  Nor  can  I  deny  to  myself 
the  very  flattering  gratification  of  inserting  here  the  character  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to  give  of  that  work  : 

*'  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true  ;  But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  portray'd  : 

So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view  :  We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 

In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand  ;  Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle  ; 

The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand  ;  But  when  th'  heroic  tale  of  Flora's  f  charms. 

We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein,  Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms  : 

Grac'd  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne.  The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 

Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display 'd.  And  Samuel  sings,  '  The  King  shall  have  his  ain." 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  return  from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  obtain  information  concerning  Scotland  ;  and  it  will  appear  from 
his  subsequent  letters  that  he  was  not  less  sohcitous  for  intelligence  on  this  subject 
after  his  return  to  London. 


(k 


to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  CAME  home  last  night,  without  any  incommodity,  danger,  or  weariness, 

and  am  readyto  begin  a  new  journey.     I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday.     I  know 

Mrs.  Boswell  wished  me  well  to  go  ;  J  her  wishes  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  received  Sir  A.'s  §  letter. 

♦  [The  author  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  extraordinary  Journey  ;  for  Dr.  Johnson  thus  writes 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Nov.  3,  1773  ;  "  Boswell  will  praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  I  shall  in 
return  celebrate  his  good  humour  and  perpetual  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  faculties  than  I  had 
imagined  ;  more  justness  of  discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is  very  convenient  to  travel 
with  him  ;  for  there  is  no  house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and  respect."  Let.  90,  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.     M.] 

t  The  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald.     See  Boswell's  "  Tour." 

J  In  this  he  showed  acute  penetration.  My  wife  paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respectful  atten- 
tion, while  he  was  our  guest  :  so  that  I  wonder  how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  his  departure.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  irregular  hours  and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  the  candles  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, when  they  did  not  burn  bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon  the  carpet,  could  not  but  be 
disagreeable  to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  admiration  of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of 
those  who  knew  him  ;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind,  she  thought  he  had  too  much 
influence  over  her  husband.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made,  with  more  point  than  justice,  this 
remark  upon  that  subject  :  '"  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by  a  man  ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man 
led  by  a  bear."  §  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  Professors  at  Aberdeen. 


'  You  shall  have 
what  information  I  can 
.  procure  as  to  the  order  of 
the  Clans.  A  gentleman 
cf  the  name  of  Grant 
tells  me  that  there  is 
no  settled  order  among 
them  ;  and  he  says  that 
the  Macdonalds  were  not 
placed  upon  the  right  of 
the  army  at  Culloden ;  the 
Stuarts  were.  I  shall. 
however,  examine  wit- 
nesses of  every  name  tliat 

1  can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be  quirkened  too.  I  hke  your  li 
memorandums ;  they  are  symptoms  of  your  being  in  earnest  with  your  book 
northern  travels.  J 

*  This  was  a  box  contaiaing  a  numbtir  oi  curious  things  wliich  he  had  picked  up  in  Scoti 
particularly  Mime  horn  spoons. 

t  The  Reverend  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  distinguisl 
L   abilities,  who   had   promised   him   information  concerning   the    Highlands  and    Islands  of   Scotland. 
I  I   [The  Macdonalds  always  laid  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  whole  clans,  and  thoDe  of 

L  that  tribe  assign  the  breach  of  this  order  at  Culloden  as  one  cause  ol  the  loss  of  the  day.     The  Macdonalds, 
I  placed  on  the  left  wing,  refused  to  charge,  and  positively  left  the  held  unassailed  and  unbroken. 
i  <>t:arge  Murray  in  vain  endeavoured  to  urge  them  on  by  laying  that  their  behaviour  would  make 

jo-(»*79l 


.  MACDONALD  {b.  1722,  rf.  1731)1 
whf  in  June,  I74S,  conducted  Prince  Charles  Edward,  disguisiMl 
"  Belly  Bmlic."  from  Benbecula  to  Portrw.  hi  17S0  sbe  a  " 
Mr.  Macdonald  ul  Kin^bury,  where,  on  Sept.  I2ib,  1773.  she 
tained    Johnson    and    Boiwell.     In   his  '    .  ._ 

Boswell  saya  :  "  She  is  a  little  woman  of  a  genteel  appearance, 
uncommonly  mild  and  well-bred.  To  see  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
great  champion  of  the  En^h  Tories,  salute  Miss  Flora  Mac-*- 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky  was  a  striking  sighl 
Icrid  me  she  hearil  upon  the  mainliuid  a; 
a  lortnighl  belore.  that  Itlr.  Boswell 
Mr.  JohnsoD.  a  young  English  6i 
tamed  with  Ihis'  fancy.  Giving  an  accoun 
passed  at  Arrnck.  he  said,  "  I.  being  a  buck. 


Miss  Flora  Macdonald 

as  reluming  home  about 

was  coming  lo  Sky,  and  one 

'itb  him.     He  was  highly  enter. 

'  of  the  aflemoon  Ibai 

liad  Miss  ill  to  m-ike 


1 

ished^ 
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"  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea.  You  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of 
the  broom  brush,  which  you  saw  growing  on  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck.  The 
wood  has  a  curious  appearance  when  sawn  across.  You  may  either  have  a  little 
writing-standish  made  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards  for  a  treatise  on  witchcraft, 
by  way  of  a  suitable  binding." 


"  MR.    BOSWELL  TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

'•  Edinburgh,  Dec.  18.   1773. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

"  You  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a  print  to  be  taken  from  an  historical 
picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
at  Rome  has  painted  for  me.  *    The  two  following  have  been  sent  to  me  : 

•  Maria  Scotorum  Regina  meliori  seculo  digna,  jus  regium  civibus  seditiosis 
invita  resignat.' 

'  Gives  seditiosi  Mariam  Scotorum  Reginam  sese  muneri  abdicare  invitam 
coguni.* 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in  Robertson,  and  see  if  you  cannot  give  me 

a  better  inscription.     I  must  have  it  both  in  Latin  and  English  ;   so  if  you  should 

not  give  me  another  Latin  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the  best  of  these  two,  and 

send  a  translation  of  it." 

i  ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to  a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to 
London  by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had  taken  with  him  in  his  absence, 
which  was  to  publish  two  volumes  entitled,  "  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces," 
which  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  "  By  the  Author  of  the  Rambler.^'  In  this 
collection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acknowledged  writings,  several  of  his  anonymous 
performances,  and  some  which  he  had  written  for  others,  were  inserted  ;  but  there 
were  also  some  in  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever.  He  was  at  first  very  angry, 
as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But,  upon  consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  narrow 
circumstances,  and  that  he  had  only  a  little  profit  in  view,  and  meant  no  harm,  he 
soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kindness  to  him  as  formerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with  retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  dejected  :  for  he  says,  January  1,  1774,  "  This  year  has  passed  with 
so  little  improvement,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than  increased 
my  learning ;  "  f  ^.nd  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  ready  and  we  know  how  he  talked 
during  that  period. 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  our  travels  in  the  Hebrides, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  correspondence  with 
him. 

left  the  right,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  the  name  of  Macdonald.  On  the  subject  there  are  some 
curious  notices  in  a  very  interesting  journal  written  by  one  of  the  seven  men  of  Moidart,  as  they  were 
called — Macdonalds  of  the  Clanronald  sept,  who  were  the  first  who  declared  for  the  prince  at  his  landing 
in  their  chief's  country.     It  is  in  the  Lockhart  Papers.  Vol.  ii,  p.  510. — Walter  Scott.'\ 

♦  [Gavin  Hamilton  (d.  1797),  long  a  resident  in  Rome,  and  a  painter  of  some  reputation  in  his  day. 
The  picture  which  Boswell  speaks  of  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1776,  and  is  described  in 
the  catalogue  as  "  No.  124,  Gavin  Hamilton,  Rome,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  resigning  her  Crown." — 
P.   Cunningham.] 

t  "  Prayers  and  Meditations/'  p.  129. 


SAMUEL   JOHNSON.    1773,    IN    HIS    HEBRIDEAN    [IRESS 
"  Dr.  Johnson  wore  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown  dotbes,  with  twisted  buttons  of  tht  same  colour,  a  \axge 


bushy  ^yUh  wig,  a 

journeying,  he  woie 
have  held  the  two  v 


n  shirt,  black  worsted  stockings,  ai 
$  and  a  vfry  wide  brown  cloth  grea 
les  of  his  great  folio  Diclimiary,  ani 


T  buckles.  Upon  Ibis  looi,  whca 
ai  with  pockets  which  might  almost 
carried  in  hj.s  hand  a  large  English 
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"to   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  My  operations  have  been  hindered  by  a  cough ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself  that 
if  my  cough  had  not  come  I  should  have  been  farther  advanced.     But  I  have  had  no 

inteUigence  from  Dr.  W. ,  [Webster]  nor  from  the  Excise-office,  nor  from  you. 

No  account  of  the  little  borough.*     Nothing  of  the  Erse  language.     I  have  yet  heard 
nothing  of  my  box. 

"  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will 
and  shall  do  without  it. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her 
the  less  for  wishing  me  away.  I  gave  her  trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  in 
recompense,  to  give  her  any  pleasure. 

"  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebrides  if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be 
got  to  my  kind  friends  tliere.     Inquire,  and  let  me  know. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  Doctors  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends, 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

•'  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelligence  you  can  :  and  if  any  thing  is  too 
bulky  for  the  post,  let  me  have  it  by  the  carrier.  I  do  not  like  trusting  winds  and 
waves. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  etc. 
"/««.  29,  1774."  -Sam.  Johxson. 


"  TO   THE    SAME. 


' '  Dear  Sir, — 

"  In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  the  last  discontented  letter,  I  received 
my  box,  which  was  very  welcome.  But  still  I  must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr. 
Webster,  and  continue  to  pick  up  what  you  can,  that  may  be  useful. 

"  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morning  ;  you  know  his  errand.  He  was  not 
unwelcome. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions  towards  her  still  continue.  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  anything  that  would  either  benefit  or  please  her. 

"  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hurried,  or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I 
rarely  see  him.  I  have  indeed,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cold  and 
cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  much 
better  ;  novcB  redeutU  in  pralia  vires ;  but  I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  disordered. 
How  happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the  Hebrides. 

"  The  question  of  Literary  Property  is  this  day  before  the  Lords.f  Murphy  drew 
up  the  Appellants'  case,  that  is,  the  plea  against  the  perpetual  right.  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  heard  the  decision.     I  would  not  have  the  right  perpetual. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  anything  occurs,  and  do  you  send  me  something  about 
my  Scottish  friends.  I  have  very  great  kindness  for  them.  Let  me  know  likewise 
how  fees  come  in,  and  when  we  are  to  see  you. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Undon.  Feb.  7.   1774."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON. 

♦  The  ancient  Burgh  of  Prestick,  in  Ayrshire. 

t  [The  question  was  not  decided  till  Feb.  22 — "  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  English  book- 
sellers have  now  no  other  security  for  any  literary  purchase  they  may  make,  but  the  Statute  of  the  8th 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  secures  to  the  author's  assigns  an  exclusive  property  for  fourteen  years,  to  revert 
again  to  the  author,  and  vest  in  him  for  fourteen  years  more." — Annual  Register,  1774. — Croker,^ 


•-Zfc»T,    <^/J€«^  /("^^.^i  y-e-^  ^«^»iV   z^J^^g^ 


/^^. 


FMiiaili  ef  a  leUtr  /riH 


!j  Bofwrli  to  Dtmd  Gamek 


suhjul  0/  (All  I<«n  •■>  til  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  la  tht  HtbrtJa,"  uruUr  Oit.  33t<<,  1773 : 
•F  /fom  JUr.  GdrrMib,  wAtcA  utu  «  r<j{aj^  di  agrttabU  at  a  pittt»ppU  wnttUt  it  m  a  iitnl. 
Mi  torrtspondtnce  lot  many  ytan.  and  aihin  Dr.  Johmion  and  J  mtrt  al  Jninrtust  I  had 
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He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following  letters  to  Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  associate  in 
editing  **  Shakspeare  "  : 

"  to  george  steevens,  esq.,  in  hampstead. 
"  Sir,— 

"  If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr.  Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I 
must  give  ;   if  I  am  asked  when  I  shall  see  him,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  to 

sav. 

"  If  you  have  '  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,'  or  any  other  book  about  Scotland, 
except  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  it  will  b^  a  kindness  if  you  send  them  to,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Feb.i.  1774."  "  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  to  the  same. 
"  Sir,— 

"  We  are  thmking  to  augment  our  club,  and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating 
you,  if  you  care  to  stand  the  baUot,  and'can  attend  on  Friday  nights  at  least  twice 
in  five  weeks  :  less  than  this  is  too  little,  and  rather  more  will  be  expected.  Be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  before  Friday. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"'  Your  most,  etc., 

-  Feb.  21.  1774."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON. 


"  TO   THE   SAME. 


"Sir,— 

"  Last  night  you  became  a  member  of  the  club  ;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday, 
I  will  introduce  you.     A  gentleman,  proposed  after  you,  was  rejected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  Neander,  but  wish  he  were  not  so  fine.     I  will  take  care  of  him. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  March  5,  1774."  «  SaM.   JoHNSON. 


(( 


to  james  boswell,  esq. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — 

"  Dr.  Webster's  informations  were  much  less  exact  and  much  less  deter- 
minate than  I  expected  :  they  are,  indeed,  much  less  positive  than,  if  he  can  trust 
his  own  book  *  which  he  laid  before  me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I  believe  it  will 
always  be  found  that  he  who  calls  much  for  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
slowly. 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and 
hope  that  between  us  something  will  some  time  be  done  ;  if  not  on  this,  on  some 
occasion. 

"  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost  married,  to  Miss  Wilton,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  has  with  his  lawyer's  tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her 
chance  with  him  in  the  East.f 

♦  a  manuscript  account  drawn  by  Dr.  Webster,  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  ascertaining  their 
length,  breadth,  number  of  inhabitants,  and  distinguishing  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  This 
book  had  been  transmitted  to  government,  and  Dr.  Johnson  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster's  possession. 

t  [Daughter  of  Joseph  Wilton,  R.  A.,  the  sculptor.  After  Sir  Robert  Chambers's  death  she  retiirned 
to  England  and  died  at  Brighton,  in  April,  1839,  aged  eighty-eight.  Miss  Chambers,  her  daughter, 
married  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  son  of  Flora. — CrokerJ] 
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\^r-  ^5^«/w^ 


^  f\rp^^J^4^  C^c^  c<n 


V 


'e^Tt' 


*'  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles  Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce, 
and  Mr.  Steevens. 

"  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.    Tell  Dr.  Robertson  I  have  not  much  to 

reply  to  his 
censure  of  my 
negligence ;  and 

/Tt^        /  y*  ^ell   Dr.    Blair 

^  "  ^      has    written 

hither  what  I 
said  to  him,  we 
must  now  con- 
sider ourselves 
as  even,  forgive 
one  another, 
and  begin  again. 
I  care  not  how 
soon,  for  he  is 
a  very  pleasing 
man.  Pay  my 
compliments  to 
all  my  friends, 
and  remind 
Lord  Elibank  of 
his  promise  to 
give  me  all  his 
works. 

'*  I  hope  Mrs. 
Boswell  and 
little  Miss  are 
well.  —  When 

shaU  I  see  them  again  ?    She  is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  go  that 
I  have  almost  a  mind  to  come  again  that  she  may  again  have  the  same  pleasure. 

"  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small  present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to 
Dunvegan,  Rasay,  and  Col.     I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  forgetful  of  civilities. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  March  5,  1774." 


C^ 


/1-^i^^, 


^^y<^  y  j^J/T/U 


Facsimile  letter  of  George  Steevens 


On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  his  counsel  whether  I  should 
this  spring  come  to  London.  I  stated  to  him  on  the  one  hand  some  pecimiary 
embarrassments,  which,  together  with  my  wife's  situation  at  that  time,  made  me 
hesitate  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improvement  which  my  annual  visit 
to  the  metropolis  always  afforded  me  ;  and  particularly  mentioned  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  which  I  experienced  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  that,  to  my  fancy,  it  appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  ;  and  that  the  strong  devotion  which  I  felt  on  that  occasion  diffused 
its  influence  on  my  mind  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 


MRS.   BOSWELL 


"TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


•De.\r  SlR,- 


I,v 


I  dated,  but  wriltrn 


•like  \f.lh  ol  Manh.] 


[  AM  ashamed  to  tliink  that  since  I  received  your  letter  I  have  passed  so 
many  days  without  answering  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are,  I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
answer  the  objections.  That  you  should  dehght  to  come  once  a  year  to  the  fountain 
of  intelligence  and  pleasure  is  very  natural ;  but  both  information  and  pleasure 
must  be  regulated  by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by 
unseasonable  or  unsuitable  expense,  must  always  end  in  pain  ;  and  pleasure,  which 
must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a  worthy 
mind  ran  fully  delight  in. 

"  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  coming  to  London,  you  may  easily 
supply  or  easily  compensate  by  enjnining  yourself  some  particular  study  at  home, 
or  opening  some  new  avenue  to  information.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which  can  deserve  either  that  you  should 
anticipate  any  part  of  your  future  fortune,  or  that  you  should  condemn  yourself 
and  your  lady  to  penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"  I  need  not  tdl  you  what  regard  you  owe  to  Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties  ;  or  how 
much  you  ought  to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who  studies  yours  with  so  much 
diligence,  and  of  whose  kindness  you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  subsist 
in  society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.  She  permitted  you  to  ramble  last  year, 
you  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 

"  Your  last  reason  is  so  serious  that  I  am  unwiUing  to  oppose  it.  Yet  you  must 
remember  that  your  image  of  worshipping  once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation 
of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison  ;  and  simile  non  est  idem  ;  if  the  annual  resort  to 
Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was  commanded  ;  and 
you  have  no  such  command,  therefore  no  such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to 
receive  too  readily,  and 
indulge  too  fondly, 
opinions  from  which, 
perhaps,  no  pious  mind 
b  wholly  disengaged,  of 
local  sanctity  and  local 
devotion.  You  know 
what  strange  effects 
they  have  produced 
over  a  great  part  of  the 
Christian  world.  I  am 
now  writing,  and  you, 
when  you  read  this,  are 
reading,  under  the  Eye 
of  Omnipresence. 

"To  what  degree 
fancy  is  to  be  admitted 
into  religious  offices,  it 

would     require     much _ 

deliberation    to    deter-         p™- «  mf...-.  ■   r    i   -"..«  ,,ri„  .*«,.,»»/.  r.s.^ 

lam   far   from       THE  residence  of  GEoKiiHSTEEVEffs  at  hampsil.mi  m  .\tii 
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intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  and 
it  is  reasonable  that  aU  his  gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all  our  faculties 
should  co-operate  in  his  worship  ;  but  they  are  to  co-operate  according  to  the  will 
of  him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order  which  his  wisdom  has  established. 
As  ceremonies  prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obligatory  than  positive  ordinances, 
as  bodily  worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of  mental  adoration,  so 
Fancy  is  always  to  act  in  subordination  to  Reason.  We  may  take  fancy  for  a 
companion,  but  must  follow  Reason  as  our  guide.  We  may  allow  Fancy  to  suggest 
certain  ideas  in  certain  places ;  but  Reason  must  always  be  heard  when  she  teUs  us 
that  those  ideas  and  those  places  have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation.  When  we 
enter  a  church,  we  habitually  recall  to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not 
omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  temple ;  because  we  know,  and  ought  to  remember, 
that  the  Universal  Lord  is  every^vhere  present ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to 
lona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

*'  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have  not  answered  it  negligently.     I 
love  you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are  serious. 

'*  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diUgent  next  week  about  our  travels,  which  I  have  too 
long  neglected. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  etc., 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
*'  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss." 


"  TO   THE   SAME. 


'*  Dear  Sir, — 

*'  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsuit,  in  which  she  desires  to  make  use 
of  your  skill  and  eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  she  shall  have  something 
more  of  both  for  a  recommendation  from  me  ;  which,  though  I  know  how  little 
you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your  duty,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I 
know  that  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  her  to  tell  you  that  I  wish  her  well. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

May  10,   1774." 


J.   am, 

(4 


it 


"  MR.    BOSWELL   TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  May  12,    1774. 

**  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  offer  you  his  best  respects,  and  to  transmit 
to  you  specimens  of  '  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore 
to  tlie  Death  of  James  V,'  in  drawing  up  which,  his  Lordship  has  been  engaged  for 
mmut  time.  His  Lordship  writes  to  me  thus  :  '  If  I  could  procure  Dr.  Johnson's 
rriticMsins,  tliey  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they 
would  be  judicious  and  true.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that  favour  of  him.  If  you 
i'ould,  it  would  highly  oblige  me.' 

**  I)r.  Hliiir  requests  you  may  be  assured  that  he  did  not  write  to  London  what 
ycju  Hiiid  to  him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor  letter  has  he  made  the  least  complaint 
n(  yoii  ;  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  high  respect  for  you,  and  loves  you  much  more 
buu  i^  ho  saw  you  in  Scotland.  It  would  both  divert  and  please  you  to  see  his 
itiigt^mobs  about  this  matter." 
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'  I  am,  Sir.  yours,  etc.. 

'■  Sam.  Johnson." 


,   177*.- 


■■  TO    JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

"  ShfatAam,   June   12,   1774, 

i'  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sUeets  of  tlie  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  '  to  tlit; 
Prtss.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  you  some  justice  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  will 
be  one  volume  in  ix^tavo,  not  thick. 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in  Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to 
whom  I  shall  give  ;  and  I  liave  stipulated  twenty-five  for  you  to  give  in  your  own 
name.  Some  will  take  the  present  better  from  me,  others  better  from  you.  In  this, 
you,  who  are  to  Uve  in  the  place,  ought  to  direct.  Consider  it.  Whatever  you  can 
get  for  my  purpose,  send  me  :  and  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  both 
the  young  ones. 

^^^P  "  MK.    BOSWELL. TO   DR.   JOHNSON'. 

^^^^*  "'  Hdiuiiuifh, 

"  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  various  packets  which  I  have  sent 
to  you.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to  answer  my  letters,  though  you  honour  me 
with  returns.  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  about  poor  Goldsmith,*  nothing  about 
Langton. 

"  I  have  received  for  you,  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
in  Scotland,  the  following  Erse  books  : — '  The  New  Testament ' ; — '  Baxter's  Call  '  ; 
— *Tlie  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster'; — ^' The 
Mother's  Catechism  '  ; — '  A  Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary.'  "  t 

k"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
Dear  Sir,— 
,  "  I  WISH  you  cQuld  have  looked  over  my  book  before  the  printer,  but  it 
I  not  easily  be.  I  suspect  some  mistakes  ;  but  as  I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in 
notions  than  in  facts,  the  matter  is  not  great,  and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended, 
if  any  such  there  be.  The  press  will  go  on  slowly  for  a  time,  because  I  am  going 
into  Wales  to-morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  treat  such  a  character  as  Lord  Hailes 
otherwise  than  with  high  respect.  I  return  the  sheets.J  to  which  I  have  done  what 
mischief  I  could  ;  and  finding  it  so  little,  thought  not  much  of  sending  them.  Tlie 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by  neglecting  liis  sheets  :  I  have  run 
him  in  debt.  Dr.  Home,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me 
about  three  months  ago  that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's  'Lives,'  and  desired 
me  to  contribute  to  the  work  ;  my  answer  u-as,  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same 
^  publication  :  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to  him.  His  Lordship  must  now  think 
seriously  about  it. 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  htlle  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have 
made  pubUc.  He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of 
mind.     His   debts    began    to  be    heavy,  and    all   his    resources  were   exhausted. 

*  Dr.  Goldsmith  died  .\pnl  4,  this  year. 

t  These  books  Dr.  Johnson  prt^svnted  to  Ihe  Bodleian  Library. 

t  On  the  cover  enclosing  tliem.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  "  li  my  ilelay  has  given  any  reason  lor  su{>('KMin(; 

£1  have  not  a  very  deep  seme  at  tlic  honour  doni;  niv  by  asking  my  judgment,  I  am  ven-  sorri'.'' 
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Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.    Was 
ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? 

*'  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  inscription  thus  : 

**  *  Maria  Scotorum  Regina  nata  15 — ,  a  suis  in  exiliuma  eta  15 — ,  a  bhospitd  neci 
data  15 — .'     You  must  find  the  years. 

''  Of  your  second  daughter  you  certainly  gave  the  account  yourself,  though  you 
have  forgotten  it.  While  Mrs.  Boswell  is  well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale 
brought,  I  think,  five  girls  running,  but  while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlets,  and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make 
some  use.     I  made  some  of  the  fonner. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

July  4,   1774.  "  SAM.   JoHNSON. 

My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies." 


'*  1    cllll 

tt 


"  TO   BENNET   LANGTON,   ESQ.,   AT   LANGTON,    NEAR   SPILSBY,   LINCOLNSHIRE. 


4( 


Dear  Sir, — 

You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I  have  left  your  last  letter  so  long 
unanswered,  but  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say.  Chambers,  you  find,  is  gone  far, 
and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gone  much  farther.  He  died  of  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I 
believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  He  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by  every 
artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered  : 
he  was  a  very  great  man. 

"  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  and  am  leaving  the 
press  to  take  another  journey  into  Wales,  whither  Mr.  Thrale  is  going,  to  take 
possession  of  at  least,  five  hundred  a  year,  fallen  to  his  lady.  All  at  Streatham,  that 
are  aUve,  are  well. 

*'  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dreadful  illness,  but  flatter  m5rself  that  I 
grow  gradually  better  :  much,  however,  yet  remains  to  mend.     Kvpie  i\iff<rov,  ♦ 

"  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  Bwsy,  curious,  thirsty  fly,  be  so  kind  as  to 
transcribe  and  send  it ;  but  you  need  not  be  in  haste,  for  I  shall  be  I  know  not 
where,  for  at  least  five  weeks.     I  wrote  the  following  tetrastick  on  poor  Goldsmith  : 

"  T6v  Toxjyov  elaopdas  rov  ^0\i^apioi>o,  Kovitfv 

^' A<f>po<Ti,  fit)  acfivrjv,  Selve,  iroheaai  Trdrei,' 
Old  fUfirfKe  <f>v<Ti<;,  fierpcjv  'xapis,  epya  TraXai&v, 

KXat€T€   7rOL7)T7JV,    laropLKov,   ^vaiKov.  t 

"  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember 
me  to  young  George  and  his  sisters.     I  reckon  George  begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 
"  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a  letter  when  I  come  back. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

''July  5,   1774."  '' SaM.   JoHNSON. 

♦  [The  Greek  for  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. — Crokvr.] 
f  [The  following  is  Croker's  translation  of  these  Hnes  : 

"  Here  Goldsmith  lies,  O  ye,  who  deeds  of  Eld, 
Or  Nature's  works,  or  sacred  song  regard  ; 
With  reverence  tread — for  he  in  all  excelled  : 
Historian  and  Philosopher  and  Bard."] 
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scene  in  her  history  ;  her  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown,  while  she  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  an  inscription  suited  to  that  particular  scene  ;  or  determine  which  of  the 
two  formerly  transmitted  to  you  is  the  best ;  and,  at  any  rate,  favour  me  with  an 
English  translation.  It  will  be  doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my  request  speedily. 
"  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals  of  Scotland  '  are 
excellent.  I  agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of  them.  He  himself  objected  only  to  the 
alteration  of  free  to  brave,  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward  '  departed  with 
the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  free  people.'  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave 
would  only  add  to  the  glory  of  their  conqueror.  You  will  make  allowance  for  the 
national  zeal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few  more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I 
hope  you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  observations,  as  you  did  upon  the  former 
occasion.  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus  :  '  Mr.  Bos  well  will  be  pleased  to  express 
the  grateful  sense  which  Sir  David  Dalr5niiple  has  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  his 
little  specimen.     The  farther  specimen  will  show  that 

'  Even  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert.' 

"It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  republication  of  Isaac  Walton's  *  Lives ' 
is  intended.  You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in 
view.  I  remember  one  morning,  while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  he  said  that 
there  should  be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  '  Lives ; '  and  you  said  that '  they  should  be 
be-noted  a  httle.'  This  was  all  that  passed  on  that  subject.  You  must,  therefore, 
inform  Dr.  Home  that  he  may  resume  his  plan.  I  enclose  a  note  concerning  it ; 
and  if  Dr.  Home  will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can  give  shall  be  cheerfully 
bestowed  upon  what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the  preservation  and  elucidation  of 
Walton,  by  whose  writings  I  have  been  most  pleasingly  edified. 


(( 


MR.    BOSWELL  TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  Sept,  16,  1774. 


fff 


"  Wales  has  probably  detained  you  longer  than  I  supposed.  You  will  have 
oecome  quite  a  mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland  one  year  and  Wales  another. 
You  must  next  go  to  Switzerland.  Cambria  will  complain  if  you  do  not  honour  her 
also  with  some  remarks.  And  I  find  concesscrc  columnay  the  booksellers  expect 
another  book.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your  '  Tour  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.' 
Might  you  not  send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is  printed  off  ?  " 


to  james  boswell,  esq. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — 

*'  Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welsh  journey.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my 
book  suspended  so  long  ;  but  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  with  so  much 
convenience,  a  new  part  of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  been  in  five  of  the 
six  counties  of  North  Wales  ;  and  have  seen  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of 
their  bishops  ;  have  been  upon  Penmanmaur  and  Snowden,  and  passed  over  into 
Anglesea.  But  Wales  is  so  little  different  from  England,  that  it  offers  nothing  to  the 
speculation  of  the  traveller. 

**  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your  papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord 
Hailes's  *  Annals,'  which  I  will  consider.     I  am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  account  of 
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myself,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  negligence  in  the  pressing  business  which  I  | 
find  recommended  to  my  care,  and  which  I  knew  notliing  of  till  now,  when  all  c 
vain.* 

"  In  the  distribution  of  ray  books  I  purpose  to  follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as  I 
occur  to  me.  I  am  not  phrased  with  your  notes  of  remembrance  added  to  your  I 
s,  for  I  hope  I  shall  not  nasily  forget  them. 

[  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without  any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  | 
are  intended  for  the  Oxford  library.  If  that  is  the  intention,  I  think  it  will  be  ( 
proper  to  add  the  metrical  Psalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in  Erse,  that  the  j 
Tesent  may  be  complete.     The  donor's  name  should  be  told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  before  it  was  printed,  but  our  distance  J 
not  easily  permit  it. 
_       I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to  publish  Walton  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  | 
not  be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

"  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  forward.     Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  let  me  hear  often  from  you. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

■"  Your  affectionate  humble  < 


I  This  tour  to 
Iwes,  which  was 
made  in  company 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  though  it 
no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  his 
health  and  amuse- 
ment, did  not  give 
an  occasion  to 
such  a  discursive 
exercise  of  his 
mind  as  our  tour 
to  the  Hebrides. 
I  do  not  find 
that  he  kept  any 
journal  or  notes 
of  what  he  saw 
there.f  All  that  I 
heard  lam  say  of 

•  I  had  witleo  to 
hini  to  request  his 
interposition  in  behalf 
of  a  convict,  who  T 
thought  was  very 
unjustly  condemned. 

t  IBo.well  wi, 
niislakeii  m  supposing 
that  Johnson  Icept  no 
Journal  o(  his  WeUh 
lout .  on  the  contrary. 


OLIVER  OOLUSMITH   (ft. 
Goldsmith  ii  here  depicted  in  iKe  act  ol  writing  at 
in  claret-coloured  coal,  tuflles.  and  a  black  cap. 
Ihs  cbaracterisUc  portrait  of  Goldsmith  was  taken 
only  one  available. 


1774> 

a  round  table  ■  ••«  is  dresied. 
The  pbotosrapb  (row  which 
was  very  dail'-  b\xt  ^t  «>$  th»_ 
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it  was  that  "  instead  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile 
ones  ;  and  that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  contain  all  the  castles  that  he 
had  seen  in  Scotland." 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  Government,  having  again  to  encounter  the  storm  of  a  contested  election, 
he  wrote  a  short  political  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Patriot,"  [*]  addressed  to  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  title  which,  to  factious  men  who  consider  a  patriot 
only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measures  of  government,  will  appear  strangely  misapplied. 
It  was,  however,  written  with  energetic  vivacity  ;  and,  except  those  passages  in 
which  it  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  America  to  unconditional  submission,  it  contained  an  admirable  display 
of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,  in  the  original  and  genuine  sense  ; — ^a  sincere, 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  in  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  king 
and  country.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  both  in  this  and  his  two 
former  pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst  many  powerful  arguments,  not  only  a 
•considerable  portion  of  sophistry,  but  a  contemptuous  ridicule  of  his  opponents, 
which  was  very  provoking. 


to  mr.  perkins.* 
Sir, — 

"  You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour.  Mrs.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom 
you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  is  a  petitioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington's  charity  : 
petitions  are  this  day  issued  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

"  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd  ;  and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man, 
he  may  be  put  away  without  his  errand.  I  must  therefore  entreat  that  you  will  go, 
and  ask  for  a  petition  for  Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  delivered  with 
answers  at  the  counting-house  of  the  hospital  on  Thursday,  the  20th.  My  servant 
will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  petition  home  when  you  have  it. 

'*  The  petition,  which  they  are  to  give  to  us,  is  a  form  which  they  deUver  to  every 
petitioner,  and  which  the  petitioner  is  afterwards  to  fill  up,  and  return  to  them  again. 
This  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot  proceed  according  to  their  directions.  You  need, 
I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition  ;  if  they  inquire  for  whom  you  aisk,  you  can  tell 
them. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  October  25.   1774." 

he  kept  a  minute  diary,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  Boswell  pubHshed  of  his  subsequent  visit  to 
Paris.  The  diary  was  preserved  by  Francis  Barber,  and  first  pubHshed  in  1816  by  Mr.  Duppa.  Croker 
reprinted  the  Journal  in  his  edition  of  Boswell.] 

♦  Mr.  Perkins  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  worthy  superintendent  of  Mr.  Thrale's  great  brewery, 
-and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  it ;  and  now  resides  in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  literary  meetings,  and  in  which  he  continues  the  liberal  hospitality 
for  which  it  was  eminent.  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  He  hung  up  in  the  counting-house  a  fine 
proof  of  the  admirable  mezzotinto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Doughty ;  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him. 
•somewhat  flippantly,  "  Why  do  you  put  him  up  in  the  counting-house  ?  "  He  answered,  '*  Because. 
Madam.  I  wish  to  have  one  wise  man  there."  "  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  thank  you.  It  is  a  very  handscnne 
compliment,  and  I  believe  you  speak  sincerely."  • 
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TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 


**  Dear  Sir, — 

"  There  has  appeared  lately  in  the  papers  an  account  of  a  boat  overset 
between  Mull  and  Ulva,  in  which  many  passengers  were  lost,  and  among  them 
Maclean  of  Col.  We,  you  know,  were  once  drowned ;  *  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
story  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  told.  Pray  satisfy  me  by  the  next  post. 
"  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  I  am  able  to  do  nothing  much 
worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I  will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets  ; 
^nd  hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer  all  your  reasonable  expectations. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very  violent  and  acrimonious  opposition  ; 
but  all  joys  have  their  abatement :  Mrs.  Thrale  has  fallen  from  her  horse,  and  hurt 
Jierself  very  much.    The  rest  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  well.     My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

''  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  London,  October  27.   1774." 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern  for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  much  obliged  in  the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  according  to 
its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  had  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event,  that 
the  young  Laird  of  Col  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

"  TO   JAMES   boswell,    ESQ. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  Last  night  I  corrected  the  last  page  of  our  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.'  The 
printer  has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for  I  had,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written  all 
-except  two  sheets.  '  The  Patriot '  was  called  for  by  my  political  friends  on  Friday, 
was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  heard  little  of  it.  So  vague  are  conjectures  at 
a  distance.f  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take  care  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 
wish  that  they  might  be  given  before  they  are  bought  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Strahan  will  send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at  the  same  time.  Trade  is  as 
dihgent  as  courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  all  that  you  recommended.  Pray  make 
my  compUments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  the  younglings.  The  club,  has,  I  think, 
not  yet  met. 

"  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what  you  think  and  what  others  say  of  our 
travels.     Shall  we  touch  the  Continent  ?  % 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Nov.  26,  1774." 

^  In  the  newspapers. 

t  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine,  where,  speaking  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides."  I  say. 
But  has  not '  The  Patriot '  been  an  interruption,  by  the  time  taken  to  \\Tite  it,  and  the  time  luxuriously 
'"X^cnt  in  listening  to  its  applauses  ?  " 

J  We  had  projected  a  voyage  together  up  the  Baltic,  and  talked  of  visiting  some  of  the  more  northern 
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In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there  is  the  following  entry : 

"  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered  that  this  day,  being  the  beginning 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new  course  of  hfe.  I  began  to  read 
the  Greek  Testament  regularly  at  160  verses  every  Sunday.  This  day  I  began  the 
Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  '  Pastorals.'  I  learned  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and 
Gallus.     I  read  carelessly  the  first  Georgic." 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasmg  ardour,  both  for  "  divine  and  human  lore," 
when  advanced  into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwithstanding  his  many  disturbances 
from  disease,  must  make  us  at  once  honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it  should  be 
so  grievously  clogged  by  its  material  tegument.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculation  produces.  Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his 
manuscript  diaries,  "  12  pages  in  4to.  Gr.  Test,  and  30  pages  in  Beza's  folio,  comprise 
the  whole  in  forty  days." 


(( 


dr.  johnson  to  john  hoole,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  HAVE  returned  your  play,*  which  you  will  find  underscored  with  red,  where 

there  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  hke.     The  red  will  be  washed  off  with  a  little  water. 

"  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intricacy  so  artful,  and  the  disentanglement 

so  easy,  the  suspense  so  affecting,  and  the  passionate  parts  so  properly  interposed, 

that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  December  19,   1774." 

♦  "  Clconice.  "    Written  by  John  Hoolc,  the  translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.     The  play  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  in  March,  1775. 


CHAPTER   XXV— 1775 


JOHNSON   AND   MACPHERSON 

Johnson  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox — His  Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons — Correspondence  with 
Boswcll — Questions  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems — His  Letter  to  James  Macpherson — His 
Personal  Courage — Defeats  Foote's  Intended  Mimicry — **  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands/* 
Published — The  Ossian  Controversy. 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen,  in  1775,  was,  "  Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,"*  [f]  in  three  volumes  quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  2, 
I  find  this  entry  :  "  Wrote  Charlotte's  '  Proposals.'  "  But,  indeed,  the  internal 
evidence  would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  public 
was  thus  enforced  : 

"  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared  singly,  have  been  read  with  approbation, 
perhaps  above  their  merits,  but  of  no  great  advantage  to  the  writer.     She  hopes, 


♦  ["  Mrs.  Lennox,  a  lady  now  well  known  to  the 
literary  world,  had  written  a  novel  entitlerl  "  The 
Life  of  Harriot  Stuart.'  which  in  the  spring  of  1751 
was  ready  for  publication.  One  evening  at  the  [Ivy 
I^ne]  Club.  Johnson  proposed  to  us  the  celebrating 
the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child,  as  he 
qallecl  her  book,  by  a  whole  night  spent  in  festivity. 
Upon  his  mentioning  it  to  me,  I  told  him  I  had 
never  sat  up  a  whole  night  in  my  life  ;  but  he, 
continuing  to  press  me.  and  saying  that  1  shoukl  find 
great  delight  in  it,  I,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
))any,  consented.  The  place  appointed  was  the  Devil 
Tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight.  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  her  husband,  and  a  lady  of  her  acipiaint- 
ance  still  [  1785]  living,  as  also  the  Club,  and  friends  to 
the  number  of  nearly  twenty  assembled.  The  supper 
was  elegant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  that  a  mag- 
nificent hot  apple-pie  should  make  a  part  of  it,  and 
this  he  would  have  stuck  with  l)ay  leaves,  l)ecause. 
forsooth.  Mrs.  Lennox  was  an  authoress,  and  had 
Mrritten  verses  :  and.  further,  he  had  prepared  for  her 
a  crown  of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not  until  he  had 
invoked  the  Muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his  own 
invention,  he  encircled  her  brows.  The  night  passt^d, 
as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation  and 
harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different  jx'rioiis 
w^ith  the  refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  Al)out 
five.  Johnson's  face  shone  with  meridian  splendour, 
though  his  drink  had  only  In'en  lemonade  ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  company  had  deserted  the 
colours  of  Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty  rallicnl 
to  partake  of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee.  w-\iich 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day  lx»gan  to  daN\'n. 
This  phenomenon  began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
reckoning  ;  but  the  waiters  were  all  so  overcome 
with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  l)efore  a  bill  could 
Ix;  had,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the 
creaking  of  the  street  door  gave  the  signal  for  our 
departure." — Hawkins.] 
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therefore,  that  she  shall  not  be  considered  as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious 
of  interest,  if,  from  that  labour  which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she 
endeavours  to  obtain  at  last  some  profit  to  herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot 
decently  enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own  performances  ;  nor  can  she 
suppose  that,  by  the  most  artful  and  laboured  address,  any  additional  notice  could 
be  procured  to  a  publication,  of  which  Her  Majesty  has  condescended  to  be  the 

PATRONESS." 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to  Baretti's  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English."  [t] 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
**  Dear  Sir, — 

"  You  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by  the  post  till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on 
it.     You  see  now  it  is  done.     I  sent  one  to  the  King,  and  I  hear  he  likes  it. 

"  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for  presents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many  of 
my  friends.     In  your  catalogue,  you  left  out  Lord  Auchinleck. 

"  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  it,  how  you  like  it ;  and  let  me  know  if  any 
mistake  is  committed,  or  anything  important  left  out.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  sheets.     My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to  all  my  friends. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"January  14.   1775." 

"  MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19.   1775. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  your  '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,' 
which  came  to  me  by  last  night's  post.  I  did  really  ask  the  favour  twice ;  but 
you  have  been  even  with  me  by  granting  it  so  speedily.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dot.  Though 
ill  of  a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  night :  for  I  did  not 
stop  till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I  looked  back  to  our  first  talking  of 
a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago,  when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  in  London,  I  think  about  witching  time  6*night :  and  then  exulted  in 
contemplating  our  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  monumentum  perenne  of  it  erected  by  your 
superior  abilities.  I  shall  only  say  that  your  book  has  afforded  me  a  high  gratifica- 
tion. I  shall  afterwards  give  you  my  thoughts  on  particular  passages.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  mistaken  two  names,  which  you  will 
correct  in  London,  as  I  shall  do  here,  that  the  gentlemen  who  deserve  the  valuable 
compliments  which  you  have  paid  them,  may  enjoy  their  honours.  In  page  106, 
for  Gordon  read  Murchison  ;   and  in  page  357,  for  Maclean  read  Macleod* 

iti  *  *  *  iti 

"  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  immediate  aid  in  my  profession,  which  you 
have  never  refused  to  grant  when  I  requested  it.  I  enclose  you  a  petition  for 
Dr.  Memis,  a  physician  at  Aberdeen,  in  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his 
talents,  and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel  for  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  that  city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  Provost,  who  delivered  to  you  your  freedom, 
is  one  of  my  clients,  and,  as  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  you  will  support  him. 

•  [These  and  several  other  errors  which  Boswell  pointed  out  Johnson  neglected  to  correct,  and  they 
are  therefore  repeated  in  all  editions  of  his  work. — Croker.] 
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I  will  send  your  paxcel  of  books  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish. 
However,  you  find  everything  mentioned  in  the  book  which  you  recommended. 

"  Langton  is  here  ;  we  are  all  that  ever  we  were.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without 
malice,  though  not  without  resentment. 

"  Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill,  that  his  life  is  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  Di 
nurses  him  with  very  great  assiduity. 

"  Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  strong  liquor,*  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new 
character. 

"  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have  ;  but  as  you  love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a  few 
which  I  made  upon  Inchkenneth  ;  t  but  remember  the  condition,  you  shall  not  show 
them,  except  to  Lord  Hailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom  I  know  so 
little.  If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe  them  for  him,  you  may  do  it,  but  I  think  he 
must  promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied  again,  nor  to  show  them  as  mine. 

"  I  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's  sheets.  I  never  think  about  returning 
them,  because  I  alter  nothing.  You  will  see  that  I  might  as  well  have  kept  them. 
However,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  delay :  and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  any 
more,  promise  punctually  to  return  them  by  the  next  post.  Make  my  compliments 
to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Miss  Veronica. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.  J 

"Jan.   I.   1775." 

"  MR.    BOSWELL   TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

•'  Edinburgh.  Jan.  27.   1775. 
♦  ♦♦*♦♦ 

"  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when  you  call  them  great  masters  of  the 

law  of  nations. 

♦         ♦        ♦         ♦        ♦ 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  read  little  and  thought  little  on 
the  subject  of  America.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  direct  me  where 
I  shall  find  the  best  information  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  subject 
vast  in  its  present  extent  and  future  consequences.  The  imperfect  hints  which  now 
float  in  my  mind  tend  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  that  our  Government 
has  been  precipitant  and  severe  in  the  resolutions  taken  against  the  Bostonians. 
Well  do  you  know  that  I  have  no  kindness  for  that  race.  But  nations,  or  bodies  of 
men,  should,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  fair  trial,  and  not  be  condemned  on 
character  alone.   Have  we  not  express  contracts  with  our  colonies,  which  afford  a  more 

♦  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  fanciful  description  of  his  friend  was  given  by  Johnson  after 
he  himself  had  become  a  water-drinker. 

t  See  them  in  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  3d  edit.  p.  337. 

J  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  inscription  tor  my  historical  picture,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  afterwards 
favoured  me  with  an  English  translation.  Mr.  Alderman  Boydcll,  that  eminent  patron  of  the  Arts, 
has  subjoined  them  to  the  engraving  from  my  picture. 

"  Maria  Scotorum  Regina,  *'  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Hominum  seditiosorum  Harassed,  terrified,  and  overpowered, 
Contumeliis  lassata.  By  the  insults,  menaces. 

Minis  territa,  clamor ibus  victa.  And  clamours 

Libello,  per  quern  Of  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Rt^no  cedit.  Sets  her  hand, 

Lacrimans  trepidanaque  With  tears  and  confusion. 

Somen  apponit."  To  a  resignation  of  the  kingdom." 
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certain  foundation  of  judgment,  than  general  political  speculations  on  the  mutual 
rights  of  States  and  their  provinces  or  colonies  ?  Pray  let  me  know  inunediately 
what  to  read,  and  I  shall  diUgently  endeavour  to  gather  for  you  anything  that  I  can 
find.  Is  Burke's  speech  on  American  taxation  pubhshed  by  himself  ?  Is  it 
authentic  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  say  that  you  had  never  considered 
East  India  affairs  :  though,  surely,  they  are  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Under  the  recollection  of  this,  I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach  of  ignorance  about 
the  Americans.  If  you  write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  understand  it.  But, 
since  you  seem  to  expect  that  I  should  know  something  of  it,  without  your  instruction 
and  that  my  own  mind  should  suggest  something,  I  trust  you  will  put  me  in  the 
way. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  4(  4( 

"  What  does  Becket  mean  hy  the  Originals  of  Fingal,  and  other  poems  of  Ossian, 
which  he  advertises  to  have  lain  in  his  shop  ?  " 


"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  You  sent  me  a  case  to  consider,  in  which  I  have  no  facts  but  what  are 
against  us,  nor  any  principles  on  which  to  reason.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  write  thus 
without  materials.  The  fact  seems  to  be  against  you  ;  at  least  I  cannot  know  nor 
say  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  the  book  so  well.  I  hear  no 
more  of  Macpherson.  I  shall  long  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes  says  of  it.  Lend  it 
him  privately.  I  shall  send  the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Bos  well. 

''  I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

'•  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Jan.  28,   1775." 


MR.    BOSWELL    TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 

"  I'.diuhutuh.    I'lh.   2.    1775. 

^r  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have  from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed 
account  of  what  has  passed  between  you  and  him.  It  is  confidently  told  here  that 
before  your  book  came  out  he  sent  to  you  to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems  ;  that  the  originals  were  in  his 
possession  ;  that  you  might  have  inspection  of  them,  and  might  take  the  evidence 
of  people  skilled  in  the  Erse  language  ;  and  that  he  hoped,  after  this  fair  offer,  you 
would  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused  reasonable  proof.  That 
you  paid  no  regard  to  his  message,  but  published  your  strong  attack  upon  him  ; 
and  then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you  in  such  terms  as  he  thought  suited  to  one  who  had 
not  acted  as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it  gives  me  pain  to  hear  your 
conduct  represented  as  unfavourable,  while  I  can  only  deny  what  is  said,  on  the 
ground  that  your  character  refutes  it,  without  having  any  information  to  oppose. 
Let  me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  calumny  upon 
this  occasion. 

"  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  correspond  more  than  we  talk  together) : 
*  As  to  Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising,  and  purpose  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  I  might  mention  some  circumstances  ;    but  I  do  not  choose  to 
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commit  them  to  paper.'  *  What  his  opinion  is,  I  do  not  know.  He  says,  '  I  am 
singularly  obhged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  accurate  and  useful  criticisms.  Had  he  given 
some  strictures  on  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have  added  much  to  his 
favours.'  He  is  charmed  with  your  verses  on  Inchkenneth,  says  they  are  very 
elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you  he  doubts  whether 

'  Legitimas  faciunt  pectora  pura  preces,' 

be  according  to  the  rubric  :  but  that  is  your  concern  ;  for,  you  know,  he  is  a 
Presbyterian." 


"  TO   DR.    LAWRENCE.t 

*' Feb.  7.  1775. 


"  Sir,— 

"  One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now  prosecuting  a  corporation  that  in  some 
public  instrument  have  styled  him  Doctor  of  Medicine  instead  of  Physician,  Boswell 
desires,  being  advocate  for  the  Corporation,  to  know  whether  Doctor  of  Medicine  is 
not  a  legitimate  title,  and  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  disadvantageous 
distinction.     I  am  to  write  to-night ;   be  pleased  to  tell  me. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most,  etc., 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


'*  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"  My  dear  Boswell, — 

"  I  AM  surprised  that,  knowing  as  you  do  the  disposition  of  your  countrymen 
to  tell  lies  in  favour  of  each  other,  J  you  can  be  at  all  affected  by  any  reports  that 
circulate  among  them.  Macpherson  never  in  his  life  offered  me  a  sight  of  any 
original,  or  of  any  evidence  of  any  kind  ;  but  thought  only  of  intimidating  me  by 
noise  and  threats,  till  my  last  answer — that  I  would  not  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I  thought  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian — put  an  end  to  our 
correspondence. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He,  and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as 
deceived,  say  that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old  manuscripts.  His  copies,  if  he  had 
them,  and  I  believe  him  to  have  none,  are  nothing.  Where  are  the  manuscripts  ? 
They  can  be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they  were  never  shown.  De  non  existeniibus 
et  non  apparentibus,  says  our  law,  eadem  est  ratio.  No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit 
upon  his  own  word,  when  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  may  be  easily  produced. 
But  so  far  as  we  can  find,  the  Erse  language  was  never  written  till  very  lately  for 
the  purposes  of  religion.  A  nation  that  cannot  write,  or  a  language  that  was  never 
written,  has  no  manuscripts. 

"  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered  to  show.  If  old  manuscripts  should  now 
be  mentioned,  I  should,  unless  there  were  more  evidence  than  can  be  easily  had, 
suppose  them  another  proof  of  Scotch  conspiracy  in  national  falsehood. 

"  Do  not  censure  the  expression  ;   you  know  it  to  be  true. 

♦  [His  Lordship,  notwithstanding  his  resolution,  did  commit  his  sentiments  to  paper,  and  in  one 
of  his  notes  affixed  to  his  Collection  of  old  Scottish  Poetry,  he  says  that  "  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
those  poems  is  a  refinement  in  Scepticism  indeed."     I.  B.] 

t  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  resp>ected  and  loved  as  his  phjrsician 
and  friend. 

J  My  friend  has,  in  this  letter,  relied  upon  my  testimony,  with  a  confidence  of  which  the  ground  has 
escaped  my  recollection. 


Mtat.  66] 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 


4a» 


**  Dr.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  allow  no  speculation  ;  and  I  have  no- 
facts  before  me  but  those  which  his  advocate  has  produced  against  you. 

'*  I  consulted  this  morning  the  President  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 
who  says  that,  with  us,  Doctor  of  Physic  (we  do  not  say  Doctor  of  Medicine)  is  the 
highest  title  that  a  practiser  of  physic  can  have  ;  that  Doctor  implies  not  only 
Physician^  but  teacher  of  physic ;  that  every  Doctor  is  legally  a  Physician ;  but 
that  no  man,  not  a  Doctor,  can  practise  physic  but  by  licence  particularly  granted. 
The  Doctorate  is  a  licence  of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 


"  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  Uttle  time  I  hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.  My 
compliments  to  Madam  and  Veronica. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

•  Feb,  7,  1775." 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  in  his  letter  to  the  venerable  Sage,  I 
have  never  heard  ;  but  they  are  generally  said  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  the  language  of  literary  contest.  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  has  since  been  frequently  re-published  ;  but  not  with 
perfect  accuracy.     I  give  it  as  dictated  to 

me  by  himself,  written  down  in  his  presence        —  —         j 

and  authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  , 

handwriting.      "  This,  I  think,  is  a  true  ^ 

copy:'  ♦ 


"  Mr.  James  Macpherson, — 

"  I  RECEIVED  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel ;  and  what  I 
cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do  for 
me.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the 
menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  retract  ? 
I  thought  your  book  an  imposture ;  I 
think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion 
I  have  given  my  reasons  to  the  public, 
which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute.  Your 
rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since  your 
Homer,t  are  not  so  formidable :  and  what 
I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay 
r^ard,  not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to 
what  you  shall  prove.  You  may  print 
this  if  you  will. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

^  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  [Maqpherson's  translation  of  the  "  Iliad/'  a 
▼ery  poor  perfonnance,  issued  in  1773.] 
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Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  supposed  that 
he  could  be  easily  intimidated  ;  for  no  man  was  ever  more  remarkable  for  personal 
courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather,  "  of  something  after 
death  ;  "  and  what  rational  man,  who  seriously  thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
ever  known,  and  going  into  a  new  and  unknown  state  of  being,  can  be  without 
that  dread  ?  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection  ;  his  courage  natural.  His  fear,  in 
that  one  instance,  was  the  result  of  philosophical  and  religious  consideration.  He 
feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else,  not  even  what  might  occasion  death. 
Many  instances  of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
house  in  the  country,  when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting,  he  went  up  to  them  and 
beat  them  till  they  separated  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger  there 
was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged  with  many  balls,  he  put  in  six  or  seven, 
and  fired  it  off  against  a  wall.  Mr.  Langton  told  me  that  when  they  were  swinuning 
together  near  Oxford,  he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson  against  p.  pool,  which  was  reckoned 
particularly  dangerous  ;  upon  which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it.  He  told  me 
himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked  in  the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would 
not  yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch  came  up,  and  carried  both  him 
and  them  to  the  round-house.  In  the  play-house  at  Lichfield,  as  Mr.  Garrick 
informed  me,  Johnson  having  for  a  moment  quitted  a  chair  which  was  placed  for 
him  between  the  side-scenes,  a  gentleman  took  possession  of  it,  and  when  Johnson 
on  his  return  civilly  demanded  his  seat,  rudely  refused  to  give  it  up  ;  upon  which 
Johnson  laid  hold  of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair  into  the  pit.  Foote,  who  so 
successfully  revived  the  old  comedy,  by  exhibiting  living  characters,  had  resolved  to 
imitate  Johnson  on  the  stage,  expecting  great  profits  from  his  ridicule  of  so  celebrated 
a  man.  Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention,  and  being  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies's  the  bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  asked  Mr.  Davies,  "  what 
was  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick  "  ;  and  being  answered  sixpence,  "  Why  then. 
Sir  (said  he),  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  me  a  shilling  one. 
I'll  have  a  double  quantity  ;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity."  Davies  took  care 
to  acquaint  Foote  of  this,  which  effectually  checked  the  wantonness  of  the  mimic. 
Mr.  Macpherson's  menaces  made  Johnson  provide  himself  with  the  same  implement 
cf  defence  ;  and  had  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  made  his  corporal  prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  his  intellectual. 

His  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  "  [*]  is  a  most  valuable 
performance.  It  abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views  of  society,  and  in 
ingenious  sentiment  and  lively  description.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  indeed, 
consists  of  speculations,  which,  many  years  before  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we 
visited  together,  probably  had  employed  his  attention,  though  the  actual  sight  of 
those  scenes  imdoubtedly  quickened  and  augmented  them.  Mr.  Orme,  the  very 
able  historian,  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  which  he  thus  strongly  expressed  : 
— '"  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts  which,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished,  like  pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  !  " 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  true-born  Englishman,  so  as  to  have 
entertained  an  undue  prejudice  against  both  the  country  and  the  people  of  Scotland, 
must  be  allowed.  But  it  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart.  He 
had  no  ill-will  to  the  Scotch  ;  for,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  that,  he  never  would 
huw  thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of  their  country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection 
v>t'  it:>  remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence.  His  remark  upon  the  nakedness 
of  the  vvuntrv^  from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after  having  travelled  two 
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hundred  miles  along  the  Eastern  coast,  where  certainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found 
near  the  road  ;  and  he  said  it  was  "  a  map  of  the  road  "  which  he  gave.  His 
disbelief  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was 
confirmed  in  the  course  of  his  journey  by  a  very  strict  examination  of  the  evidence 
offered  for  it ;  and  although  their  authenticity  was  made  too  much  a  national  point 
by  the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respectable  persons  in  that  country  who  did  not 
concur  in  this  ;  so  that  his  judgment  upon  the  question  ought  not  to  be  decried, 
even  by  those  who  differ  from  him.  As  to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  upon  a  subject 
now  become  very  uninteresting,  that  when  the  fragments  of  Highland  poetry  first 
came  out,  I  was  much  pleased  with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
subscribed  to  enable  their  editor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a  young  man,  to  make  a 
search  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  language,  which 
was  reported  to  be  preserved  somewhere  in  those  regions.  But  when  there  came 
forth  an  epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with  all  the  common  circumstances  of  former  com- 
positions of  that  nature  ;  and  when,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  it,  there  was 
found  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  images  which  appear  in  the  fragments  ;  and 
when  no  ancient  manuscript,  to  authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited  in  any  public 
library,  though  that  was  insisted  on  as  a  reasonable  proof,  who  could  forbear  to  doubt  ? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  kindness  received  in  the  course  of  this 
tour,  completely  refute  the  brutal  reflections  which  have  been  thrown  out  against 
him,  as  if  he  had  made  an  ungrateful  return  ;  and  his  delicacy  in  sparing  in  his  book 
those  who  we  find,  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were  just  objects  of  censure,  is 
much  to  be  admired.  His  candour  and  amiable  disposition  is  conspicuous  from  his 
conduct,  when  informed  by  Mr.  Macleod  of  Rasay,  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake, 
which  gave  that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.  He  wrote  him  a  courteous  and  kind 
letter,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers  an  adv^ertisement,  correcting  the  mistake.* 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dempster  in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after 
he  had  read  Dr.  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and  liberal,  that  they  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  *        *        ♦        *        * 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country  is  true  ;  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of 
a  convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on  thirty  pounds  a  year  may  be  better 
accommodated  with  all  the  httle  wants  of  hfe,  than  Col  or  Sir  Allan. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  concerning  the  Erse  language,  and  the 
antiquity  of  their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite  convinced  ;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian 
and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst  the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
-country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  displease,  for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The 
author  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor  an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learned  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought 
of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who  have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and 
of  course  more  curious  regions,  had  all  possessed  hi^  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  University  show  he  has  formed  a  very  sound 
judgment.  He  understands  our  climate  too  :  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the 
changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  of  Uberty  and  internal  peace." 

*         ♦         *         *         ♦         * 

•  See  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.,  p.  529. 
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Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and 
pubhshed  an  account  of  it,  is  equally  liberal.  "  I  have  read  (says  he)  his  book  again 
and  again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick  to  Glenelg,  through  countries  with  which 
I  am  well  acquainted  ;  sailed  with  him  from  Glenelg,  to  Rasay,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull, 
and  Icolmkill,  but  have  not  been  able  to  correct  him  in  any  matter  of  consequence. 
I  have  often  admired  the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and  the  justness,  of  what  he 
advances,  respecting  both  the  country  and  the  people. 

"  The  Doctor  has  everywhere  delivered  his  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in 
many  instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
ornament  of  the  country.  His  remarks  on  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade,  as 
well  as  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  are  well-founded,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not  the 
illiberal  censure,  of  the  natives.  He  also  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  explodes  with  great  propriety  the  bad  management  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
neglect  of  timber  in  the  Hebrides." 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compliments  on  the  Rasay  family,  he  says,  "  On 
the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family  equally  lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Doctor's  conversation,  and  his  subsequent  civilities  to  a  young  gentlemsin  of  that 
country,  who,  upon  waiting  upon  him  at  London,  was  well  received,  and  experienced 
all  the  attention  and  regard  that  a  w^arm  friend  could  bestow.  Mr.  Macleod,  having 
also  been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a  magnificent  and 
expensive  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  old  Hebridean  acquaintance." 

And  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort  Augustus,  he  says,  "  By  this  road, 
though  one  of  the  most  rugged  in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jolmson  passed 
from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride  Isles.  His  observations  on  the  coimtry  and  people 
are  extremely  correct,  judicious,  and  instructive."  * 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published  in  that  gentleman's  "Forty  Years* 
Correspondence,"  says,  "  I  read  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  with  very  great  pleasure.  Some 
few  errors  he  has  fallen  into,  but  of  no  great  importance,  and  those  are  lost  in  the 
numberless  beauties  of  his  work. 

"  If  I  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point  out  the  most  exceptionable  places : 
but  at  present  I  am  in  the  country,  and  have  not  his  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he 
meant  to  speak  well  of  Scotland ;  and  he  has  in  my  apprehension  done  us  great 
honour  in  the  most  capital  article,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants." 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thralc,  written  during  the  course  of  his  journey, 
which  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  convey  his  genuine  feelings  at  the  time,  abound 
in  such  benignant  sentiments  towards  the  people  who  showed  him  civilities,  that 
no  man,  whose  temper  is  not  very  harsh  and  sour,  can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  goodness 
of  his  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  rancour  he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow 
irritable  North  Britons,  on  account  of  his  supposed  injurious  treatment  of  their 
country  and  countrymen,  in  his  "  Journey."  Had  there  been  any  just  groimd  for 
such  a  charge,  would  the  virtuous  and  candid  Dempster  have  given  his  opinion  of 
the  book,  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have  quoted  ?  Would  the  patriotic  Knox  f  have 
spoken  of  it  as  he  has  done  }     Would  Mr.  Tytler,  surely 

" a  Scot,  if  ever  Scot  there  were," 

have  expressed  himself  thus  ?     And  let  me  add  that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold 
myself  to  be,  I  have  that  degree  of  predilection  for  my  natale  solum,  nay,  I  have  that 

♦  Page  103. 

t   I  observed  with  much  regret,  wliile  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press 
(August,  1790),  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  was  dead. 
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just  sense  of  the  merit  of  an  ancient  nation,  which  has  ever  been  renowned  for  its 
valour,  which  in  former  times  maintained  its  independence  against  a  powerful 
neighbour,  and  in  modem  times  has  been  equally  distinguished  for  its  ingenuity  and 
industry  in  civilized  life,  that  I  should  have  felt  a  generous  indignation  at  any 
injustice  done  to  it.  Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he  did  even  his  best 
friends,  whose  characters  he  used  to  give  as  they  appeared  to  him,  both  in  light  and 
shade.  Some  people,  who  had  not  exercised  their  minds  sufficiently,  condemned 
him  for  censuring  his  friends.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philosophical 
penetration  and  justness  of  thinking  were  not  less  known  to  those  who  lived  with  him 
than  his  genius  in  his  art  is  admired  by  the  world,  explained  his  conduct  thus  : 
"  He  was  fond  of  discrimination,  which  he  could  not  show  without  pointing  out  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  character ;  and  as  his  friends  were  those  whose 
characters  he  knew  best,  they  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  for  showing  the 
acuteness  of  his  judgment." 

He  expressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Norfolk,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  having  their  country  described  by  him 
as  it  really  was  ;  when  to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  good  as  England  would  have 
been  a  gross  falsehood.  "  None  of  us  (said  he)  would  be  offended  if  a  foreigner  who 
has  travelled  here  should  say  that  \dnes  and  olives  don't  grow  in  England."  And 
as  to  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  which  I  always  ascribed  to  that  nationality 
which  he  observed  in  them,  he  said  to  the  same  gentleman,  "  When  I  find  a  Scotch- 
man, to  whom  an  Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall  be  as  an 
Englishman  to  me."  His  intimacy  with  many  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his 
employing  so  many  natives  of  that  country  as  his  amanuenses,  prove  that  his 
prejudice  was  not  virulent ;  and  I  have  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst 
other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  following  note  in  answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he 
would  meet  me  at  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Scotchman,  was 
to  be  there: — "Mr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  suppose  a 
Scotchman  less  acceptable  than  any  other  man.     He  will  be  at  the  Mitred 

My  much-valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once 
expressed  to  him  an  apprehension  that  if  he  should  visit  Ireland  he  might  treat  the 
people  of  that  country  more  unfavourably  than  he  had  done  the  Scotch,  he  answered, 
with  strong  pointed  double-edged  wit,  "  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  me. 
The  Irish  are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representations  of  the 
merits  of  their  countrymen.  No,  Sir ;  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people  ; — they  never 
speak  well  of  one  another." 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish  nationality,  which  made  a  very 
unfavourable  impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman  of  some  consideration  in 
London  sohcited  him  to  recommend,  by  the  weight  of  his  learned  authority,  to  be 
master  of  an  English  school,  a  person  of  whom  he  who  recommended  him  confessed 
he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his  countryman.  Johnson  was  shocked  at  this 
unconscientious  conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his  "  Journey,"-  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak  from  certain  knowledge,  only  furnished 
him  with  sport.  At  last  there  came  out  a  scurrilous  volume,*  larger  than  Johnson's 
own,  filled  with  malignant  abuse,  under  a  name,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  low  man 

♦  [This  was,  no  doubt,  the  book  styled  '*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
etc.,  by  the  Rcvd.  Donald  M'Nicol."  It  had  by  way  of  motto  a  citation  from  Ray's  Proverbs  :  Old  men 
and  travellers  i-iE  by  authority."  It  was  not  printed  till  1779.  The  second  Scotchman  whom 
Mr.  Boswell  supposes  to  have  helped  in  this  work.  Sir  James  Macintosh  very  reasonably  surmises  to  have 
been  Macpherson. — Croker.'\ 
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in  an  obscure  corner  of  Scotland,  though  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  another 
Scotchman,  who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well  known  both  in  Scotland 
and  England.  The  effect  which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was  to  produce  this  pleasant 
obser\'ation  to  Mr.  Seward,  to  wliom  he  lent 
the  book  :  "  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead. 
They  don't  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse. 
Who  will  read  a  five-shilhng  book  against  me  ? 
No,  Sir,  if  they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept 
pelting  me  with  pamphlets." 

^^^       "MR.   BOSWELL  TO   DR.   JOHNSU.N. 

^^H[  "  Edinbmeh.  Feb.   18,   1775. 

^^^P*  Yoc  would  ha\e  been  very  well  pleased  if 

I  you  had  dined  with  me  to-day,  I  had  for  my 
guests,  Macquharrie,  young  Maclean  of  Col,  the 
successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable  man, 
though  not  marked  with  such  active  qualities 
as  his  brother;  Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk  m  Mull, 
a  gentleman  of  Sir  Allan's  family  ;  and  two  of 
the  clan  Grant ;  so  that  the  Highland  and 
Hebridean  genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  about  you,  and  drank  your 
health  in  a  bumper.  The  toast  was  not  proposed 
by  mc,  which  is  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked, 
for  I  am  now  so  connected  with  you  that  any- 
thing I  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not 
the  value  of  an  additional  compHment.  It  is 
only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that  treasure 
of  admiration  which  already  belongs  to  you, 
.ind  which  is  no  hidden  treasure  ;  for  I  suppose  my  admiration  of  you  is  co-existcnt 
with  the  knowledge  of  my  character. 

"  1  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Hebrideans  in  general  are  much  fonder  of 
your  •  Journey.'  than  the  low  country  or  hither  Soots.  One  of  the  Grants  said 
to-day  that  he  was  sure  you  were  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and 
seemed  to  hope  he  should  be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  antiquity  of  a  good 
proportion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  After  all  tliat  has  passed,  1  think  the  matter 
is  capable  of  being  proved  to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  told  that  Macpherson  got 
one  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clanranald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he  executed  a  formal 
obligation  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Gaehc  (call  it  Erse,  or  call  it  Irish)  has 
been  written  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  acquired  any  learning  pos.sessed  the  art 
ol  writing  as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtic  cousins ;    .ind  the  question 

I     is,  can  sufficient  evidence  be  showii  of  this  ? 

"  Tliose  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings  can  determine  the  ;ige  of  MSS.,  or 
at  least  can  ascertain  the  century  in  which  they  were  written  ;  and  if  men  of  veracity, 
who  are  so  skilful,  shall  tell  us  that  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  famihes  in  the  Highlands 
and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  by  their 
testimony. 

"  Tliere  is  now  come  to  this  city  Ranald  Macdonald  from  the  Isle  of   Egg,  who 
ieveral  MSS.  of  Erse  poetry,  which  he  wishes  to  publish  by  subscription.     I 


W[U.U.M  TVTLER  (6,  17M.  J.  1792) 
»  Wrila  Id  llw  SIgiirt,  authi>r  of  an 
"  Inquiry  inlo  Ihc  cvidcncv  iiaUul 
Maty  Queen  ol  Scois.'*  1759.  ind  dis- 
oivem  o(  Ihe  "  Kln^i  Quair"  aiul 
"Poetical  Rraiains  <il  ]am«  I  ol 
Scoilaud."  17IW, 
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have  engaged  to  take  three  copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shillings, 
as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse  that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that 
the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man  says  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are 
ancient :  and,  to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which  was  shown  to  me  does  appear  to  have 
the  duskiness  of  antiquity.     *         *         *         *         * 

"  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  and  I  should  think  that  the  exact  truth 
may  be  discovered,  if  proper  means  be  used. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

''  James  Boswell." 

"  Dear  Sir  —  "  ™  ^^^^^  boswell,  esq. 

"  I  AM  sorry  that  I  could  get  no  books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Strahan  has  at  last  promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  you.  If  they  come,  put  the 
names  of  my  friends  into  them  ;  you  may  cut  them  out,*  and  paste  them  with  a 
little  starch  in  the  book. 

"  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian.  Why  do  you  think  any  part  can  be 
proved  ?  The  dusky  manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably  not  fifty  years  old ;  if  it  be 
a  hundred,  it  proves  nothing.  The  tale  of  Clanranald  is  no  proof.  Has  Clanranald 
told  it  ?  Can  he  prove  it  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  Erse  manuscripts.  None  of 
the  old  families  had  a  single  letter  in  Erse  that  we  heard  of.  You  say  it  is  likely 
that  they  could  write.  The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were,  could  ;  but  knowing 
by  that  learning,  some  written  language,  in  that  language  they  wrote,  as  letters  had 
never  been  applied  to  their  own.  If  there  are  manuscripts,  let  them  be  shown, 
with  some  proof  that  they  are  not  forged  for  the  occasion.  You  say,  many  can 
remember  parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe  d^l  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  English  ; 
at  least  there  is  no  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

"  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  translations  himself  :  and  having 
taught  a  boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother. 
The  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  told  the  story.  This  Mrs.  Williams  heard  at  Mr. 
"Strahan's  table.  Don't  be  credulous  ;  you  know  how  little  a  Highlander  can  be 
trusted.  Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  quiet.  Is  not  that  proof  enough  ? 
Every  thing  is  against  him.  No  visible  manuscript :  no  inscription  in  the  language : 
no  correspondence  among  friends  :  no  transaction  of  business,  of  which  a  single 
scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  famihes.  Macpherson's  pretence  is  that  the  character 
was  Saxon.  If  he  had  not  talked  unskilfully  of  manuscripts,  he  might  have  fought 
with  oral  tradition  much  longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's  information,  I  suppose  he 
knows  much  less  of  the  matter  than  ourselves. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  the  bookseller  says  that  the  sale  t  is  sufficiently  quick. 
They  printed  four  thousand.  Correct  your  copy  wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it 
up.  Your  friends  will  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  of  going  myself  into  the 
country  about  May. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to  send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  four 
for  you,  and  do  not  restrict  you  absolutely  to  follow  my  directions  in  the  distribution. 
You  must  use  your  own  discretion. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  I  suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to 
forgive  me. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Feb.  25.   1775."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON. 

♦  From  a  list  in  his  handwriting.       f  Of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 
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Boswell  Visit  Mr.  Strahan — Mrs.  Abington's  "Benefit " — Garrick's  Imitators — Gray's  Odes — Johnson 
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Speakers — His  Contempt  for  Colley  Gibber — Convivial  Dinners — "Lilliburlero" — Patriotism — 
Advises  General  Oglethorpe  to  Publish  his  Life. 

On  Tuesday,  March  21,  I  arrived  in  London  ;  and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's 

before  dinner,  found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder 

brother  of  David,  strongly  resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice,  but  of  more 

sedate  and  placid  manners.     Johnson  informed  me  that  though  Mr.  Beauclerk  was 

in  great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  was  not  in  danger,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  consult 

Dr.  Heberden,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  "  new 

understanding,^^     Both  at  this  interview,  ; 

and  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where 

he  and  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  and  I  met  again, 

he  was  vehement  on  the  subject  of   the 

Ossian  controversy  ;  observing,  "  We  do 

not  know  that  there  are  any  ancient  Erse 

manuscripts ;    and    we    have    no    other 

reason  to  disbelieve  that  there  are  men 

^th  three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know 

that  there  are  any  such  men."     He  also 

'was  outrageous,  upon  his  supposition  that 

my  countrymen    "  loved  Scotland  better 

than  truth,"  saying,  "  All  of  them — nay, 

not  all — but  droves  of  them,  would  come 

up  and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour  of 

Scotland."    He  also  persevered  in  his  wild 

allegation  that  he  questioned  if  there  was 

a  tree  between  Edinburgh  and  the  English 

border  older  than  himself.    I  assured  him 

he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  the 

proper   pimishment   would    be    that   he 

should   receive   a  stripe    at    every   tree 

above  a  hundred  years  old  that  was  found 

within  that  space.     He  laughed,  and  said, 

"  I   believe  I  might  submit  to  it  for  a 

baubeeJ^ 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspon- 
dence with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as 
to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  conduct 
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of  Great  Britain  towards  the  American  colonies,  while  I  at  the  same  time 
requested  that  he  would  enable  me  to  inform  myself  upon  that  momentous 
subject,  he  had  altogether  disregarded  ;  and  had  recently  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of 
the  American  Congress."  [*] 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most  unfavourable  sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  America.  For,  as  early  as  1769,  I  was  told  by  Dr.  John  Campbell  that  he  had 
said  of  them,  "  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing 
we  allow  them  short  of  hanging." 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with  him  ;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear 
and  settled  opinion  that  the  people  of  America  were  well  warranted  to  resist  a 
claim  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother-coimtry  should  have  the  entire 
command  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing  them  without  their  own  consent ;  and  the 
extreme  violence  which  it  breathed  appeared  to  me  so  unsuitable  to  the  mildness 
of  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of  peace  which 
he  had  so  beautifully  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  respecting  Falkland's  Islands, 
that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  appear  in  so  unfavourable  a  light.  Besides,  I  could  not 
perceive  in  it  that  ability  of  argument,  or  that  feUcity  of  expression,  for  which  he 
was,  upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent.  Positive  assertion,  sarcastical  severity, 
and  extravagant  ridicule,  which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test  of  truth,  were 
united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire  of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  me  that  it  had  been  revised  and  curtailed 
by  some  of  them.  He  told  me  that  they  had  struck  out  one  passage,  which  was  to 
this  effect :  "  That  the  Colonists  could  with  no  solidity  argue,  from  their  not  having 
been  taxed  while  in  their  infancy,  that  they  should  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not 
put  a  calf  into  the  plough  :  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox."  He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out 
either  critically  as  too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as  too  exasperating.  I  care  not 
which.  It  was  their  business.  If  an  architect  says,  I  will  build  five  stories,  and 
the  man  who  employs  him  says,  I  will  have  only  three,  the  employer  is  to  decide." 
"  Yes,  Sir  (said  I),  in  ordinary  cases.  But  shoiild  it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives 
his  skill  and  labour  gratis  ?  " 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet, 
since  it  was  congenial  with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at  that  time,  and  as  everything 
relating  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  importance  in  literary  history,  I  shall 
therefore  insert  some  passages  which  were  struck  out,  it  does  not  appear  why,  either 
by  himself  or  those  who  revised  it.  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof -leaves  of  it 
in  my  possession,  marked  with  corrections  in  his  own  handwriting.  I  shall 
distinguish  them  by  italics. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says  the  Americans  were  incited  to  resistance  by 
European  intelligence  from  "  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who  were 
friends  only  to  themselves,"  there  followed — "  and  made,  by  their  selfishness,  the 
enemies  of  their  country  ^ 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus  :  "On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather 
than  on  those  whom  they  have  deluded,  let  an  insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance." 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these  words  :  Unhappy  is  that  country 
in  which  men  can  hope  for  advancement  by  favouring  its  enemies.  The  tranquillity  of 
stable  government  is  not  always  easily  preserved  against  the  machinations  of  single 
innovators  :  but  what  can  be  the  hope  of  quiet,  when  factions  hostile  to  the  legislature 
can  be  openly  formed  and  openly  avowed  ? 
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After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes  the  pamphlet,  there  followed  this,  in 
which  he  certainly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  glances  at  a  certain  popular 
Lord  Chancellor.* 

//,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive 
us  utterly  away,  what  they  will  do  next 
can  only  be  conjectured.  If  a  new 
monarchy  is  erected,  they  will  want  a 
King.  He  who  first  takes  into  his  hand 
the  sceptre  of  America  should  liave  a 
name  of  good  omen.  V/iiiiAH  has  been 
known  both  a  conqueror  and  deliverer  ; 
and  perhaps  England,  however  con- 
temned, might  yet  supply  them  with 
ANOTHER  William.  Whigs,  indeed, 
are  not  willing  to  be  governed ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  King  William  may  be 
strongly  inclined  to  guide  (heir  measures  : 
but  Whigs  have  been  cheated  like  other 
mortals,  and  suffered  their  leader  to 
become  their  tyrant,  under  the  name  of 
their  Protector.  What  more  they 
will  receive  from  England,  no  man  can 
tell.  In  their  rudiments  of  empire,  they 
tnay  want  a  Chancellor." 

Then  came  this  paragraph  : 

"  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not 
quite  sufficient  for  the  greatness  which, 
in  some  form  of  governntent  or  other,  is 
to  rival  the  atKtent  monarchies  :  but  by 
Dr.  Franklin's  rule  of  progression,  they 
will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

When  the  Whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied,  let  the  Princes  of  the  earth  tremble  in 
their  palaces.  If  they  should  continue  to  double  and  to  double,  their  own  hemisphere 
would  not  contain  them.  But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look  forward 
with  delight  to  this  futurity  of  Whiggism." 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these 
proof-pages. 

His  pamplilets  in  support  of  the  measures  of  administration  were  pubhshed  on 
his  own  account,  and  he  afterwards  collected  them  into  a  volume,  with  the  title  of 
"  Political  Tracts,  by  the  Author  of  the  Rambler,"  with  this  motto  : 

"  Fallitur.  egregio  qutsquis  sub  principe  credit 
1.  Nunquam  libertas  gratior  cxtat 
.b  rcge  pio," 

Claudian,  in  II.  Cons.  Stilich.  lib.  v.   113. 

^^    lese  pampWets  drew  upon  him  numerous  attacks.     Against  the  common 
""weapons  of  lilerarj-  warfare  he  was  hardened  ;    but  there  were  two  instances  of 
animadversion  which  I  communicated  to  him,  and  from  what  I  could  judge,  both 
from  his  silence  and  his  looks,  appeared  to  me  to  impress  him  much, 
ord  Camden.] 


DR.   JOSEPH  TOWERS  (6.   1737,  <L  1799) 

A  boQkseUer't  ton  like  Juhiuoii,  Towers  wax  a  timn 
democral.  Whig  and  dissenltf.  aodoalutally  iaitron 
"o  Dr.  Johnsoa. 
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One  was,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occasioned  by  his  late  political 
Publications."  It  appeared  previous  to  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  and  was 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that  performance.  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  man,  while  his  conduct  as  a  political  writer  was 
boldly  and  pointedly  arraigned,  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  one  who,  if 
he  did  employ  his  pen  upon  politics,  "  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should 
distinguish  himself,  not  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by  moderation  and  by 
wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus  :  "  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember,  should  you 
again  address  the  public  under  the  character  of  a  political  writer,  that  luxuriance  of 
imagination  or  energy  of  language  will  ill  compensate  for  the  want  of  candour,  of 
justice,  and  of  truth.  And  I  shall  only  add  that  should  I  hereafter  be  disposed  to 
read,  as  I  heretofore  have  done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your  performances,  The 
Rambler,  the  pleasure  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  it  will  be  much 
diminished  by  the  reflection  that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  so  valuable 
a  work  was  capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such  productions  as  '  The  False 
Alarm,'  the  '  Thoughts  on  the  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,'  and 
'  The  Patriot.'  " 

I  am  wiUing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say  that 
although  I  abhor  his  Whiggish  democratical  notions  and  propensities  (for  I  will 
not  call  them  principles),  I  esteem  him  as  an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  very  convivial 
man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  me,  from  my  old  and  most 
intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote  the  character  of  Gray,  which  has 
had  the  honour  to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  their  accounts 
of  that  poet.  The  words  were  :  "  How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say  your  piouSy 
but  your  moral  friend,  support  the  barbarous  measures  of  Administration  which 
they  have  not  the  face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pensioner  Hume  to  defend." 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt 
sincere  uneasiness  that  his  conduct  should  be  erroneously  imputed  to  imworthy 
motives  by  good  men  ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  valuable  writings  should  on 
that  account  be  in  any  degree  obstructed  or  lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  Right  Honourable  friend  of  distinguished  talents  and  very 
elegant  manners,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy,  and  whose  generosity 
towards  him  will  afterwards  appear,  that  his  pension  having  been  given  to  him  as  a 
literary  character,  he  had  been  applied  to  by  Administration  to  write  political 
pamphlets  ;  and  he  was  even  so  much  irritated  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
resign  his  pension.  His  friend  showed  him  the  impropriety  of  such  a  measure,  and 
he  afterwards  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had  received  good  advice.  To 
that  friend  he  once  signified  a  wish  to  have  his  pension  secured  to  him  for  his  life ; 
but  he  neither  asked  nor  received  from  Government  any  reward  whatsoever  for  his 
political  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  I  met  him  at  the  Literary  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Colman,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr. 
George  Fordyce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fox.  Before  he  came  in,  we  talked 
of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,"  and  of  his  coming  away,  willing  to  believe 
the  second  sight,"  *  which  seemed  to  excite  some  ridicule.  I  was  then  so  imipressed 
with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  of  which  I  had  been  told  that  I  avowed  my 
conviction,  saying,  "  He  is  only  willing  to  beUeve  :   I  do  beheve.     The  evidence  is 

♦  Johnson's  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  edit.  1785,  p.  256. 
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enough  for  me,  though  not  for  his  great  mind.  What  will  not  fill  a  quart  bottle 
will  fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am  filled  with  belief."  "  Are  you  ?  (said  Colman) ;  then 
cork  it  up." 

I  found  his  "  Journey  "  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  London  at  this 
time,  wherever  I  happened  to  be.  At  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's  formal  Sunday 
evening  conversations,  strangely  called  levies,  his  Lordship  addressed  me,  "  We 
have  £dl  been  reading  your  travels,  Mr.  Boswell."  I  answered,  '*  I  was  but  the 
humble  attendant  of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  Chief  Justice  replied,  with  that  air  and 
manner  which  none  who  ever  saw  and  heard  him  can  forget,  "  He  speaks  ill  of 
nobody  but  Ossian." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at  the  club,  and  talked  with  great 
animation  and  success.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do  upon  all  occasions. 
"  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  is  so  much  superior  to  his  other  writings,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  he  was  the  author  of  it :  *  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of  mind,  such  a 
swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life."  I  wondered  to  hear  him 
say  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  "When  once  you  have  thought  of  big  men  and  little 
men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest."  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift, 
and  tried  to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to  defend  him ;  but  in  vain. 
Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own  accord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory  of 
articles  found  in  the  pocket  of  "  the  Man  Mountain,"  particularly  the  description  of 
his  watch,  which  it  was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it  upon  all  occasions. 
He  observed  that  *'  Swift  put  his  name  to  but  two  things  (after  he  had  a  name  to 
put), '  The  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  English  language,'  and  the  last '  Drapier's 
Letter.'  " 

From  Swift  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan. — Johnson  : 
"  Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  presented  its 
author  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  years  ago,  at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to 
him,  '  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home, 
for  writing  that  foolish  play  ?  '  This,  you  see,  was  wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I 
meant  to  be  wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value  but  as  a  stamp  of  merit. 
And  was  Sheridan  to  assume  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp  ?  If  Sheridan 
was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  as  an  honorary  reward  of  dramatic 
excellence,  he  should  have  requested  one  of  the  Universities  to  choose  the  person  on 
whom  it  should  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit  :  it 
was  counterfeiting  Apollo's  coin." 

On  Monday,  March  27,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  told  us 
that  he  was  engaged  to  go  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit.  "  She  was 
visiting  some  ladies  whom  I  was  visiting,  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to  her 
benefit.  I  told  her  I  could  not  hear  :  but  she  insisted  so  much  on  my  coming  that 
it   would  have   been   brutal  to   have   refused   her."     This   was   a  speech   quite 

•  This  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides,  I  think  without  good  reason.  Sec  Addison's 
Freeholder,  May  4,  1714 ;  "  An  Apology  for  the  '  Taleof  a  Tub '  " : — Dr.  Ha wkes worth's  Preface  to  Swift's 
Works  and  Swift's  Letter  to  Tooke  the  Printer,  and  Tooke's  Answer  in  that  collection  : — Sheridan's  "  Life 
of  Swift  "  ;  Mr.  Courtenay's  note  on  p.  3  of  his  **  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  "  and  Mr.  Cooksey's  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of 
Evesham." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  internal  evidence.  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  having  a 
very  high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift.  His  "  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England-man  "  ;  his 
"  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,"  and  other  serious  pieces,  prove  his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logic 
and  metaphysics ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  different  cast  exhibit  not  only  wit.  humour,  and 
ridicule  ;  but  a  knowledge  "  of  nature,  and  art,  and  Hfe  ;  "  a  combination  therefore  of  those  p>owers, 
when  (as  the  "  Apology  "  says)  *'  the  author  was  young,  his  invention  at  the  height,  and  his  reading 
fresh  in  his  head,"  might  surely  produce  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub." 
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characteristical.  He  loved  to  bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the  gay  circles  of 
life ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain  of  the  soUcitations  of  this  elegant  and 
fashionable  actress.  He  told  us  the  play  was  to  be  "  The  Hypocrite,"  altered  from 
Gibber's  "  Nonjuror,"  so  as  to  satirize  the  Methodists.  "  I  do  not  think  (said  he) 
the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  appUcable  to  the  Methodists,  but  it  was  very 
applicable  to  the  Nonjurors.  I  once  said  to  Dr.  Madan,  a  clergyman  of  Ireland, 
who  was  a  great  Whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror  would  have  been  less  criminal  in 
taking  the  oaths  imposed  by  the  ruUng  power,  than  refusing  them  ;  because  refusing 
them  necessarily  laid  him  under  almost  an  irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal ; 
for  a  man  must  live  ;  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from  the  support  furnished  by  the 
establishment,  will  probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts  to  maintain  himself."  * 
BoswELL :  "  I  should  think,  Sir,  that  a  man  who  took  the  oaths  contrary  to  his 
principles  was  a  determined  wicked  man,  because  he  was  sure  he  was  committing 
perjury,  whereas  a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensibly  led  to  do  what  was  wrong  without 
being  so  directly  conscious  of  it."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  man  who  goes  to  bed 
to  his  patron's  wife  is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wickedness."  Boswell  : 
"  Did  theNonjuring  clergymen  do  so.  Sir  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  I  am  afraid  many  of 
them  did." 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and  could  by  no  means  think  it  convincing. 
Had  not  his  own  father  compUed  with  the  requisition  of  Government  (as  to  which 
he  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed  him  upon  it,  "  That,  Sir,  he  was  to  settle 
with  himself  "),  he  would  probably  have  thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  Jacobite 
who  took  the  oaths : 

" had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  swore ." 


Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  the  great  ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have 
a  chance  for  rising  into  eminence  ;  and,  observing  that  many  men  were  kept  back 
from  trying  their  fortunes  there  because  they  were  bom  to  a  competency,  said, 
"  Small  certainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of  talents ;  "  which  Johnson  confirmed. 
Mr.  Strahan  put  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  he  had  made  to  him  ;  *'  There 
are  few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in  getting 
money."     "  The  more  one  thinks  of  this  (said  Strahan),  the  juster  it  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the  country  as  an  apprentice,  upon 
Johnson's  recommendation.  Johnson  having  inquired  after  him,  said,  "  Mr. 
Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on  account,  and  I'll  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if 
a  man  recommends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it  is  sad  work.  Call  him 
down." 

♦  This  was  not  merely  a  cursory  remark  ;  for  in  his  Life  of  Fenton  he  observes,  "  With  many  other 
wise  and  virtuous  men,  who  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate  [about  the  beginning  of  this  century] 
consulted  conscience,  well  or  ill-informed,  more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the  Government ; 
and  refusing  to  qualify  himself  for  public  employment,  by  taking  the  oaths  required,  left  the  University 
without  a  degree."     This  conduct  Johnson  calls  "  perverseness  of  integrity." 

The  question  concerning  the  morality  of  taking  oaths,  of  whatever  kind,  imposed  by  the  prevailing 
power  at  the  time,  rather  than  to  be  excluded  from  all  consequence,  or  even  any  considerable  usefulness 
in  society,  has  been  agitated  with  all  the  acutcness  of  casuistry.  It  is  related,  that  he  who  devised  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  profligately  boasted  that  he  had  framed  a  test  which  should  "  damn  one  half  of  the 
nation,  and  starve  the  other."  Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible  rectitude,  or  minds  in  which  zeal 
for  a  party  is  predominant  to  excess,  taking  the  oath  against  conviction  may  have  been  palliated  under 
the  plea  of  necessity,  or  ventured  upon  in  heat,  as,  upon  the  whole,  producing  more  good  than  evil. 

At  a  county  election  in  Scotland,  many  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  warm  contest  between  the  friends 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  those  against  it.  the  oath  of  abjuration  having  been  demanded,  the 
free-holders  upon  one  side  rose  to  go  away.  Upon  which  a  very  sanguine  gentleman,  one  of  their 
number,  ran  to  the  door  to  stop  them,  calling  out,  with  much  earnestness,  *'  Stay,  stay,  my  friends,  and 
let  us  swear  the  rogues  out  of  it !  " 
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1  followed  him  into  the  court-yard,  behind  Mr.  Strahan's  house  ;  and  there  I 
had  a  proof  of  wliat  I  had  heard  him  profess,  that  he  talked  alike  to  all.  "  Some 
people  tell  you  that  they  let  themselves  dovm  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers. 
1  never  do  that,  I  speak  uniformly, 
in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I 
can." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go 
on?  " — "Pretty  well,  Sir;  but  they 
are  afraid  I  ain't  strong  enough 
for  some  parts  of  the  business." 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  I  shall  be  sorry 
for  it ;  for  when  you  consider  with 
how  little  mental  power  and  cor- 
poreal labour  a  printer  can  get  a 
guinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
occupation  for  you.  Do  you  hear— 
take  ail  the  pains  you  can  ;  and  if 
this  does  not  do,  we  must  think  of 
some  other  way  of  hfe  for  you. 
There's  a  guinea." 

Here  was  one  of  the  many, 
many  instances  of  liis  active  bene- 
volence. At  the  same  time,  the 
slow  and  sonorous  solemnity  with 
which,  while  he  bent  himself  down, 
he  addressed  a  httle  thick  short- 
legged  boy,  contrasted  with  the 
boy's  awkwardness  and  awe,  could 
not  but  excite  some  ludicrous 
emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury-lane  play- 
house in  the  evening.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  at  Mrs.  Abington's 
request,  had  promised  to  bring  a 
body  of  wits  to  her  benefit ;  and 
having  secured  forty  places  in  the 
front  boxes,  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  put  me  in  the  group. 
Johnson  sat  on  the  seat  directly 
behind  me ;  and  as  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  stage,  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  grave  abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a  cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshin? 
of  gutter  and  gaiety.  I  wondered  at  hJs  patience  in  sitting  out  a  play  of  five  acts, 
and  a  farce  of  two.  He  said  very  httle  ;  but  after  the  prologue  to  "  Bon  Ton  "  had 
been  spoken,  which  he  could  hear  pretty  well  from  the  more  slow  and  distinct 
utterance,  he  talked  on  prologue-writing,  and  observed  "  Dr\-den  has  written 
prologues  superior  to  any  that  David  Garrick  has  written,  but  David  Garrick  has 
written  more  good  prologues  than  Dryden  has  done.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  " 
been  able  to  write  such  variety  of  them," 


REV.  JOHN  HOME  (b.  1722.  d.  1808) 
was  botn  al  Leilb.giaduatedat  Edinburgh, amIlQUgbt' 
Ibr  King  George  al  Folklik,  where  be  was  taken,  but 
be  maua^d  to  escape,  la  1747  be  bec:aiue  a  uiiiustci 
and  scandalised  his  compatriots  by  writing  play*. 
"  Douglas."  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  December,  1756^ 
was  dEscribed  by  Huma  as  combining  the  merits  ot 
Shakspeare  and  Omay.  without  the  barbarism  of  Ihg 
one  or  the  licenie  of  ibe other.  The  scandal  was  so  great 
to  Home's  flock  that  he  had  to  anticipate  excommiuiica- 
tion  by  discretionary  resignation.  Whvte,  Sheridan's 
friend,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  madal,  which 
was  presented  in  1757.  When  Sheridan  undertook  to 
play  "  Douglas  "  in  Dublin,  be  promised  Home  the 
profits  of  the  third  night.  The  prohts  falling  short. 
Sheridan  Snt  ibougblol  presenting  Home  wit  ha  piece 
ol  plate,  but  at  Whyte's  sujigeslionsubatllutedamedol. 


I 


,  .       'sugB 

which  was  conveyed  to  Koi 
Macaltney  and 


Lord  Bute. 
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At 
Johi 
one  of 


Mr.  Beauclerk's.  where  I  supped,  was  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  made  happy  witli 
I's  praise  of  his  prologues  ;  and  I  suppose,  in  gratitude  to  liim,  he  took  up 

his  favourite  topics,  the  nationality  of  the  Scotch,  which  he  maintained  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  with  the  aid  of 

a  httle  poetical  fiction.    "  Come, 

come,  don't  deny  it :  they  are 
really  nationaL  Why,  now.  the 
Adams'  are  as  liberal-minded 
men  as  any  in  the  world  :  but,  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are, 
to  be  sure,  wonderfully  free  from 
that  nationality  :  but  so  it  hap- 
pens, that  you  employ  the  only 
Scotch  shoe-black  in  London." 
He  imitated  the  manner  of  his 
old  master  with  ludicrous  exag- 
geration ;  repeating,  with  pauses 
and  half-wliistlings  interjected, 

"  Os  homini  sublime  dedlt — ccelumquc 

Jussit — et  crectTO  ad    sidera— tollcrc 
vultus."  • 

looking  downwards  all  the  time, 
and,  wliile  pronouncing  the  four 
last  words,  absolutely  touching 
the  ground  with  a  kind  of 
contorted  gesticulation. 

Garrick,  however,  when  he 
pleased,  could  imitate  Johnson 
very  exactly ;  for  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished 
powers  of  expression,  which  were  so  universally  admired,  possessed  also  an  admirable 
talent  of  mimicry.  He  was  always  jealous  that  Johnson  spoke  lightly  of  him,  I 
recollect  his  exhibiting  him  to  me  one  day,  as  if  saying,  "  Davy  has  some  convivial 
pleasantry  about  him,  but  'tis  a  futile  fellow  ;  "  which  he  uttered  perfectly  with 
the  tone  and  air  of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my  readers,  while  they  peruse  my  account  of 
Johnson's  conversation,  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  his  deliberate  and  strong 
utterance.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed  very  impressive ;  f  and  I  wish  it  could  he 
preserved  as  music  is  written,  according  to  the  very  ingenious  method  of  Mr.  Steele,  J 

•  Ovid.  Met.  I.  I,  V.  85. 

t  My  noble  friend  Lord  Pembroke  said  once  to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  liappy  pleasantry  and  some 
truth,  that  "  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  ejctraordinary.  were  it  not  lor  his  bow-wow  way." 
The  sayings  themselves  are  generally  of  sterling  merit ;  but,  doubtless,  his  manwr  was  an  addition  to 
their  effect ;  and  tlicrefore  should  be  attended  to  as  much  as  may  be.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
guard  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him  against  overcharged  imitations  or  caricatures  of  his 
manner,  which  are  frequently  attempted,  and  many  of  which  are  second-hand  copies  from  the  late 
Mr.  iiendeiaon  the  actor,  who,  though  a  good  mimic  of  some  persons,  did  not  represent  Johnson 
correcUy. 

I  See  "  Prosodia  Ralionalii ;  or.  an  Essay  towards  establishing  the  Melody  and  Measure  of  Speech, 
to  be  expressed  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar  Symbols."     London.  1779. 
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vfho  has  shown  how  the  recitation  of  Mr,  Garrick,  and  otber  eminent  speakers, 
might  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  score."  * 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  He  attacked  Gray,  caUing  him 
"  a  dull  fellow."  BoswELL  ;  "  I  understand  he  was  reserved,  and  might  appear  dull 
in  company  ;  but  surely  he  was  not  dull  in  poetry."  Johnson"  ;  "  Sir,  he  was  dull 
in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and 
tliat  made  many  people  think  him  great.  He  was  a  mechanical  poet."  He  then 
rejx'ated  some  ludicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped  my  memory,  and  said,  "  Is  not 
that  GREAT,  like  his  Odes  ?  "  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained  that  his  odes  were  melodious  ; 
upon  which  he  exclaimed, 

'■  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof;  " — 

I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

"  '  Thp  wimling-shcel  ol  Edward's  race.' 

There  is  a  good  line." — "  Ay  (said  he),  and  the  next  line  is  a  good  one  "  (pronouncing 
it  contemptuously), 

"  Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough, " — 
"  No,  Sir,  there  are  but  two  stanzas  in  Gray's  poetr\',  which  are  in  his  '  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Church-yard.' "     He  then  repeated  the  stanza, 

"  For  who,  lo  dumb  (orgetfulness  a  prey."  etc. 
mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  precincts  he  said  confines.  He  added,  "  The 
other  stanza  I  forget." 
A  young  lady,  f  who 
ha'd  married  a  man 
much  her  inferior  in 
rank,  being  mentioned, 
a  question  arose,  how 
a  woman's  relations 
should  behave  to  her  in 
such  a  situation  ;  and. 
while  I  recapitulate  the 

■  I  use  the  phrase  in  icore. 
as  Dr.  JohnsOD  has  cxpkunct] 
it  in  his  Dictionary.  ■'  A  song 
■  n  SCOBB,  the  words  with  the 
mustcaj  notes  ol  a  son^  ao- 
ncxed."  Bot  I  understand 
that  in  scientific  propm  i\ 
il  means  aJI  the  parts  <>i 
musical  composition  nnf 
down  in  the  charactei^  :  . 
which  it  is  exhibited  to  iUl 
eyu  ol  the  skilful. 

[It  wa&  declamation  that 
Steele  pretended  to  reduce  to 
notation  by  new  characters. 
This  be  called  the  nulody  ol 

which    the     term    in     scjir 
imphcs.     B.] 

I  [Crok«  suggests  tjidy 
Susan  Fox.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  First   Earl  ol    Ilchester, 


born   i 


1743.  who  i 


1773 


dMr.WiUiaraO'BniT 
;  she  (lied  in  1827.] 


THE    COURTVAKf)    OF    MR.    STRAHANS    HOUSE 

!w  Street,  iicu  Ci.>ugb  Squw.  Fleet  Slrert.  Hilbei,  in  Febni 
the  Kmg'i  prtnliug-house  was  removed  itwm  FYioliog  H 
IF.  Blacktriiri.     Mr.  Suabjn  wii  sucreeded  iit  hu  busMra 
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debate,  and  recollect  what  has  since  happened,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  in  a  manner 
that  delicacy  forbids  me  to  express.  While  I  contended  that  she  ought  to  be  treated 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale  was  all  for  mildness  and 
forgiveness,  and,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.'* 
Johnson  :  *'  Madam,  we  must  distinguish.  Were  I  a  man  of  rank,  I  would  not 
let  a  daughter  starve  who  had  made  a  mean  marriage ;  but  having  voluntarily 
degraded  herself  from  the  station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to  hold,  I  would 
support  her  only  in  that  which  she  herself  had  chosen  ;  and  would  not  put  her  on 
a  level  with  my  other  daughters.  You  are  to  consider.  Madam,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civiUzed  society  ;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be  pimished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the 
same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject,  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what 
I  then  meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority,  and  illustrated 
by  the  wisdom,  of  Johnson  ;  and  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
happiness  of  society,  to  which  subordination  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  weak, 
and  contemptible,  and  unworthy,  in  a  parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  claim  of 
a  daughter  who  has  acted  thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former  situation,  is  either 
fantastical  or  unjust.  If  there  be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank,  what  does 
she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the  situation  to  which  she  has  descended  ?  If  there  be 
a  value  in  that  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be 
shown  to  such  conduct,  and  the  offenders  know  that  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
they  shall  be  received  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base 
alliance,  the  great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which  generally  occasions 
low  marriages  will  be  removed,  and  the  fair  and  comfortable  order  of  improved  life 
will  be  miserably  disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that  they  were  the  letters 
of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one  who  had  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  mankind,  one 
long  accustomed  virdm  volitare  per  ora^ 

On  Friday,  March  31, 1  supped  with  him  and  some  friends  at  a  tavern.*  One 
of  the  companyl  attempted,  with  too  much  forwardness,  to  rally  him  on  his  late 
appearance  at  the  theatre  ;  but  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  "  Why,  Sir, 
did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit  ?  Did  you  see  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir. 
"  Did  you  hear  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir."  "  Why,  then.  Sir,  did  you  go  ? 
Johnson  :  "  Because,  Sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  public  ;  and  when  the  public 
cares  the  thousandth  part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  benefit 
too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to 
one  of  his  particularities,  which  her  Ladyship  laid  I  durst  not  do.  It  seems  he  had 
been  frequently  observed  at  the  Club  to  put  into  his  pocket  the  Seville  oranges,  after 
he  had  squeezed  the  juice  of  them  into  the  drink  which  he  made  for  himself. 
Beauclerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to  me,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange 
unwillingness  to  be  discovered.  We  could  not  divine  what  he  did  with  them  ;  and 
this  was  the  bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  his  table  the  spoils  of  the  preceding 
night,  some  fresh  peels  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into  pieces.  "  O,  Sir  (said  I),  I  now 
partly  see  what  you  do  with  the  squeezed  oranges  which  you  put  into  yom:  pocket 
at  the  Club."    Johnson  •    "  I  have  a  great  love  for  them."     Boswell  :    "  And 

♦  [The  Club.]  f  [Boswell  himself.] 


>9 
9> 


MRS.    KK.\NCES    ABINGTON    {b.   1737,  d,    ISIS] 
Ute  daugbler  of  a  piiVRle  soldier  and  cobbler  named  Barloo.     She  wi 
Faa"),  street  siager,  cook-maid,  and  milliner.     Momed  in  1759.  »b*  l*c, 
comedy  actiessa  ol  Ihe  Gairick  Scbcul. 
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pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?     You  scrape  them,  i 

what  next  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Let  them  dry,  Sir."  Boswell  :  "  And  what  next  ? 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  know  their  fate  no  farther."  BosWELL  :  "  Then 
the  world  must  be  left  in  the  dark.  It  must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  solemnity), 
he  scraped  them,  and  let  them  dry,  but  what  he  did  with  them  next,  he  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  tell,"  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  you  should  say  it  more 
emphatically  : — he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  even  by  his  dearest  friends, 
to  teU."* 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  Diploma  as  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I  understood  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  it.  I  shall  here  insert  the  progress  and  completion  of  that 
liigh  academical  honour,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  traced  his  obtaining 
that  of  Master  of  Arts. 

"  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fothergill,   Vm- 
Chancellor  of   the  University  of   Old 
to   he   communicated  to   the   Hea 
Houses,  and  proposed  in  Convocai 

"  Mr.  Vice-Chanxellor 
Gentlemen, 
"  The  honour  of  the  degree  of  I 
by  diploma,  formerly  conferred  upon^ 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  fas 
having  eminently  distinguished  liimself  by 
the  pubhcation  of  a  series  of  Essav-s,  excel- 
lently calculated  to  form  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  in  which  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality  has  been  maintained 
and  recommended  by  the  strongest  powers 
of  argument  and  elegance  of  language, 
reHected  an  equal  degree  of  lustre  upon  the 
University  itself. 

"  The  many  learned  labours  which  have 
since  that  time  employed  the  attention 
and  displayed  the  abilities  of  that  great  man, 
so  much  to  the  advancement  of  literature 
and  the  benefit  of  the  community,  render 
him  worthy  of  more  distinguished  honours 
in  the  Republic  of  letters  :  and  I  persuade 
myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  to  the 

•  [The  following  extract  Irom  one  ol  his  U'tters  lo 
Jilisi  Bootliby  probably  explains  the  use  to  which  be 
put  these  orange  peels  :  "  Give  me  leave,  who  have 
thought  so  much  on  medicine,  to  propose  to  you 
an  easy  and.  I  think,  verj-  probable  remedy  lor 
indigestion,  etc.  Take  an  ounce  of  dried  ottuige  ped, 
finely  powdered,  divide  it  into  scruples,  and  take  one 
scruple  at  a  time  in  any  manner.  The  best  way  is 
perhaps  to  drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  l 
eat  it  first,  and  tlrink  the  wine  alter  ."'  " 
Lett.  Dec,  31,  1775,— C™*irr.] 


JOHN  DRVDEN   (6.  IS31.  d.  1700) 
Joha»onsayjinliii"Lif«of  Dryden":  "Of  his 

Elly  hahils  or  slight  amusemenls,  tradition 
s  retained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men 
wham  I  have  louod  iQ  wiioiu  he  was  personally 
known,  one  told  roe  that  at  the  house  wbicb 
he  (cequenled,  called  Wills'  cuflee-hoiise.  the 
appeal  upun  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to 
bini :  and  the  other  related  that  his  armed 
chair,  which  in  the  winter  bad  a  settled  and 
prescriptive  place  by  the  Sre,  was  in  Ibe 
summer  placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that  he 
called  tbe  twu  places  his  winter  and  his 
sununer  seat.  This  is  all  Ihe  intelliaence 
whirb  his  two  survivors  afforded  me. 


■■'  1173.  '!"•  '*'  ;■>«■.'<  by  i"  yivi*M  kr,r 
GEORGE  COLMAN   [6.  1732,  d,  1794) 


In  1776  he  purchased  the  Haymailtel  from  Foole  lor  an  annuily  of  £1.500. 
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ptoma,  to 


sentiments  of  the  whole  University,  in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed  in 
Convocation  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  by  diploma,  to 
which  I  readily  give  my  consent ;  and  am, 

"  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, ' 

'■  Dowfiiiig  Street.  March  23,   177S.-  "  NORJ 

Diploma. 

"  CANCELLARIUS,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  Universitalis  Oxoniensis  i 
ad  quos  prcssenlcs.  Literal  pervencrint,  salulcm  in  Domino  Scmpiiernant. 
"  SciATis,  virum  illustrem,  Samuelem  Johnson,  in  omni  humanioriim  literarum 
gencre  eruditum,  omniumque  scienttarum  comprehensione  felicissimum,  scriptis  suis, 
ad  popularium  mores  formandos  summa  verborum  elegantia  ac  sententiarutn  gravitate 
compositis,  iia  olim  inclaruisse,  ui  dignus  videretur  cut  ab  Academia  sua  eximia 
quwdam  laudis  prcemia  defcrrentur,  qutque  in  venerabilem  Magistrorunt  Ordinem 
sunifiia  cum  dignilate  cooptarelur  ; 

"  Cum  vera  eundem  clarissimum  virum  tot  postca  tantique  labores,  in  patria 
prfesertim  lingua  ornanda  et  stabilienda  feliciter  impensi,  ila  insignivcrint,  ut  in 
Literarum  Republica  Peinceps  jam  et  Primarius  jure  kabeatur  ;  Nos,  Canxellarius, 
Magistri,  et  Scholares  Universitalis  Oxoniensis,  quo  talis  viri  merita  pari  honoris 
remuneratione  extBquentur,  et  perpetuum  suib  simul  laudis,  nostraque  erga  Uieras 
propensissima  voluttiatis  exstet  monumenlum,  in  solenni  Convocatione  Dociorum  et 
Magistrorunt  Regeniium,  et  non  Regentium,  ^rtsiiirfMHi  Samuelem  Johnson  £>oc(ofcm 
iH  Jure  Civili  renunciavimus  et  constituimus,  emnque  vtrtute  praseniis  Dipiomatis 
singulis  juribus,  privilegiis,  et  honoribus,  ad  istum  gradum  quaqua  pertinentibus,  frui  et 
gaudere  jussimus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  commune  Universitalis  OxontetuJa  i 
sigillum  presseniibus  apponi  fecimus. 

"  Datum  in  Domo  nostra  Convocationis  die  tricesimo  Mensis  Martii,  Anno  I 
Millesimo  septingetitesimo,  septuagestmo  quinto."  t 

"  Viro     Rcverendo    T110M.E     Fothergill,     S.T.P.,      Universitalis     Oxom 
Vicc-Canceilario . 

"  S.  P.  D. 

"  Sam.  Johns 

"  MULTIS  I 
opus,  ul  testimoniiull, 
quo,  te  prmside,  Oxoni- 
enses  nomen  meum 
posteris  commendaruni. 
quali  anitno  acceperim 
compertum  fa  dam. 
Nemo  sibi  platens  non 
I iFtatur  ;  nemo  sibi 
>ion  placet,    qui   vobis, 

"  Extracted  from  theCoti' 
vocation  Register,  Oxford. 

I  The  original  is  in  my 
possession.  He  showed  mc 
the  Diploma,  and  allowed 
me   to  read  it.    but   would 
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::THUMBERLAXD    HOUSE    IN    1733 
- -  .  -ulc  is  al  Charmg  Cross,"  said  Johnsou. 

lUerarum  arbiiris,  placere  poluit.    Hoc  tamen  habel  ittcommodi  tantum  benefictum, 
quod  mihi  nunguam  posthac  sine  veslrcs  famte  detrimenio  vel  labi  liceat  vcl  ccssare  ; 
semperque  sit  tiinendum,  ne  quod  mihi  tarn  exiting  laudi  est,  vobis  aliquaiiJo  fiat 
Qpprobrio.     Vale."  * 
■•  7.  Id.  Apr.   1775." 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few 
notes  on  the  margin  with  red  ink,  which  he  bade  me  tell  his  Lordship  did  not  sink 
into  the  paper,  and  might  be  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  so  that  he  did  not  spoil 
his  manuscript. — I  observed  to  him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his  friends  so 
accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to  put  down  in  writing  what  they  told  me  as  his 
sayings,  Johnson  ;  "  Why  should  you  write  down  my  sayings  ?  "  Boswell  :  "  I 
write  tliem  when  they  are  good."  Johnson  :  "Nay,  you  may  as  well  write  down 
the  sa>-ings  of  anyone  else  that  are  good."  But,  where,  I  might  willi  great  propriety 
have  added,  can  I  find  such  ? 

not  consent  to  my  taking  a  copy  of  it,  learing  perhaps  that  I  should  blaze  it  abroad  in  his  tife- 
time.  His  □bjectioa  to  this  appears  from  his  99th  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  whom  in  his  letter  he  thus 
scolds  (or  the  grossness  o(  her  flattery  of  him.^"  The  other  Oxford  news  is  that  they  have  sent  me  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  such  praises  in  the  Diploma  as  perhaps  ought  to  make  me  ashamed  : 
they  are  very  Lke  your  praises.     I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  show  it  to  j-ou." 

Il  is  remarkable  that  he  never,  so  far  as  1  know,  assumed  his  title  of  Dadar.  but  called  himself  -Wf. 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  cards  or  notes  to  myself,  and  1  have  seen  many  from  him  to  other 
persons,  in  which  be  uniformly  tajces  that  designation, — I  once  observed  on  his  tabic  a  letter  directed 
to  him  with  the  addition  of  Esquire,  and  objected  to  it  as  Uring  a  designation  inferior  to  that  ol  Doctor  : 
but  he  checked  me.  and  seemed  pleased  with  it,  because,  as  I  conjectured,  he  liked  to  be  tiometimM 
tBken  out  of  the  class  of  literary  men,  and  to  be  merely  geiiUtl — iin  geHlUhomtm  comme  u«  antrt. 

"  The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  then  Vice-Chancellor.  who  made  this  transcript." 
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I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening,  and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs. 
Williams.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  whose 
extraordinary  travels  had  been  much  the  subject  of  conversation.*  But  I  found 
he  had  not  listened  to  him  with  that  full  confidence,  without  which  there  is  little 
satisfaction  in  the  society  of  travellers.  I  was  curious  to  hear  what  opinion  so  able 
a  judge  as  Johnson  had  formed  of  his  abilities, and  I  asked  if  he  was  not  a  man  of 
sense.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  he  is  not  a  distinct  relater ;  and  I  should  say,  he 
is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  sense.  I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority  of 
understanding."  Boswell  :  "  But  will  you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  resolution, 
in  penetrating  into  distant  regions  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  That,  Sir,  is  not  to  the  present 
purpose  :  We  are  talking  of  sense.  A  fighting  cock  has  a  nobleness  of  resolution.'* 
Next  day,  Sunday,  April  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of 
Pope.  Johnson  :  "  He  wrote  his  '  Dunciad '  for  fame.  That  was  his  primary 
motive.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  the  dunces  might  have  railed  against  him  till 
they  were  weary,  without  his  troubling  himself  about  them.  He  delighted  to  vex 
them,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  more  delight  in  seeing  how  well  he  could  vex  them.'* 
The  "  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,"  in  ridicule  of  "  cool  Mason  and  warm 
Gray,"  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  They  are  Colman's  best  things."  Upon 
its  being  observed  that  it  was  believed  these  Odes  were  made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd 
jointly; — Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  two  people  make  an  ode  ?  Perhaps  one 
made  one  of  them,  and  one  the  other."  I  observed  that  two  people  had  made  a 
play,  and  quoted  the  anecdote  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were  brought  imder 
suspicion  of  treason,  because,  while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  when  sitting 
together  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them  was  overheard  saying  to  the  other,  "  I'll  kill  the 
King."  Johnson  :  "  The  first  of  these  Odes  is  the  best ;  but  they  are  both  good. 
They  exposed  a  very  bad  kind  of  writing."  Boswell  :  "  Surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Mason's 
*  Elfrida  '  is  a  fine  poem  :  at  least  you  will  allow  there  are  some  good  passages  in  it. 
Johnson  :  "  There  are  now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Milton's  bad  manner. 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the  writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of 
Gray's  poetry  I  have,  in  a.  former  part  of  this  work,  expressed  my  high  opinion  ; 
and  for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever  entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His 
Elfrida  "  is  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  description  and  moral  sentiment :  and  his 
Caractacus  "  is  a  noble  drama.  Nor  can  I  omit  pa5dng  my  tribute  of  praise  to 
some  of  his  smaller  poems,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  no  criticism 
shall  persuade  me  not  to  hke.  If  I  wondered  at  Johnson's  not  tasting  the  works  of 
Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have  I  wondered  at  their  not  tasting  his  works  :  that 
they  should  be  insensible  to  his  energy  of  diction,  to  his  splendour  of  images,  and 
comprehension  of  thought.  Tastes  may  differ  as  to  the  violin,  the  flute,  the  hautboy, 
in  short  all  the  lesser  instruments  :  but  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  powerful 
impressions  of  the  majestic  organ  ? 

His  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny  "  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  not 
been  attacked  enough  for  it.  Attack  is  the  reaction  ;  I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard, 
unless  it  rebounds."  Boswell  :  "  I  don't  know,  Sir,  what  you  would  be  at. 
Five  or  six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every  newspaper,  and  repeated  cannonading  in 
pamphlets,  might,  I  think,  satisfy  you.  But,  Sir,  you'll  never  make  out  this  match, 
of  which  we  have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady,  since  you  are  so  severe  against 
her  principles."!    Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  for  that.     She  is 

*  [Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  with  whom  he  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton's. 
— Croker.] 

I  [Mrs.  Macaulay,  to  whom  there  is  an  allusion  in  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny/*  as  a  female  patriot.] 
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like  ihe  Amazons  of  old  ;  she  must  be  courted  by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been 
severe  upon  her,"  Bosv^'ell  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  you  have  made  her  ridiculous,"  Johnson  ; 
"  That  was  already  done,  Sir,  To  endeavour  to  make  her  ridiculous  is  like  blacking 
the  chimney." 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  Ellon  in  Scotland  said  that  he  heard  he  was 
the  greatest  man  in  England — next  to  Lord  Mansfield.     "Ay,  Sir  (said  he),  the 
exception  defined  the  idea.     A  Scotchman  could  go  no  farther, 
'The  lorce  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go.'" 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashionable  people,  which  were  put  into  her 
vase  at  Batheaston  villa,  near  Bath,  in  competition  lor  honorary  prizes,  being 
mentioned,  he  held  them  very  cheap ;  Bouts  rimes  (said  he)  is  a  mere  conceit,  and 
an  old  conceit  wore  /  I  wonder  how  people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that  manner  for 
■  this  lady."  I  named  a  gentleman  of  liis  acquaintance  who  \vrote  for  the  vase. 
Johnson  :  "  He  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains."  Bosvvell  :  "  The  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  wrote,"  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  may 
do  what  she  pleases  :  nobody  will  say  any  thing  to  a  lady  of  her  high  rank.  But 
I  should  be  apt  to  throw  ******'g  verses  in  his  face."  * 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet  Street,  owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession 
of  people  which  we  perceive  passing  through  it.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  Fleet 
street  has  a  very  animated  appearance  ;  but  I  think  the  full  tide  of  human  existence 
is  at  Charing-cross." 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  unhappiness  which  men  who  have  led  a  busy 
Ufe  experience  when  they  retire  in 
expectation  of  enjoying  themselves 
at  ease,  and  that  they  generally 
languish  for  want  of  their  habitual 
occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it. 
He  mentioned  as  strong  an  instance 
of  this  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
"  An  eminent  tallow-chandler  in 
London,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  gave  up  the  trade 
in  favour  of  his  foreman,  and  went  to 
hve  at  a  country-house  near  town. 
He  soon  grew  weary,  and  paid 
frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop, 
wliere  he  desired  they  might  let  him 
know  their  meiiing  -  days,  and  he 
wotild  come  and  assist  them  ;  which 
he  accordingly  did.  Here,  Sir,  was 
a  man,  to  whom  the  most  disgusting 
circumstance  in  the  business  to  which 
he  had  been  used,  was  a  relief  from 
idleness." 

On  Wednesday,  April  5,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Messieurs  Dilly's,  with 

•  (l-ady  Elizabeth  SejTnour.  married  in 
1740  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.  crcaled  in  1766 
Dnke  of  Northumberland.  She  died  on  ber 
sixtieth  birthday.  Dec.  5.  1776.— Crafti.J 
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Mr.  John  Scott  of  Amwell,  the  Quaker;  *  Mr.  Langton;  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John),  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an  Irish  clergyman,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr. 
Dilly's  table,  having  seen  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  and  been  told  that  he  had  come  to 
England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
veneration. t  He  has  since  published  "  A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  a  very  entertaining  book,  which  has,  however,  one  fault : — that  it  assumes 
the  fictitious  character  of  an  Englishman. 

We  talked  of  public  speaking. — Johnson  :  "  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's 
powers  by  his  being  able  or  not  able  to  deUver  his  sentiments  in  public.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the  first  wits  of  this  country,  got  into  Parliament,  and  never 
opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak,  than  to  try  it,  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more  disgraceful  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight 
and  be  beaten."  This  argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious ;  for  if  a  man  has  not 
spoken,  it  m^y  be  said  that  he  would  have  done  very  well  if  he  had  tried  ;  whereas, 
if  he  has  tried  and  failed,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  "  Why  then  (I  asked), 
is  it  thought  disgraceful  for  a  man  not  to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful  not  to  speak  in 
public  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Because  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  a  man's  not 
speaking  in  public  than  want  of  resolution  :  he  may  have  nothing  to  say  (laughing). 
Whereas,  Sir,  you  know  courage  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  ;  because, 
unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no  security  for  preserving  any  other." 

He  observed  that  "  the  statutes  against  bribery  were  intended  to  prevent 
upstarts  with  money  from  getting  into  Parliament  "  ;  adding  that  "  if  he  were  a 
gentleman  of  landed  property,  he  would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  supported."  Langton  :  "  Would  not  that,  Sir,  be 
checking  the  freedom  of  election  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  the  law  does  not  mean  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  independent  of  old  family  interest ;  of  the  permanent 
property  of  the  country." 

On  Thursday,  April  6, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr.  Hicky, 
the  painter,  and  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptuously  of  Colley  Gibber.  "  It  is  wonderful 
that  a  man,  who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and  witty,  should  have 
acquired  so  iU  the  talents  of  conversation  :  and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish  ;  for  one 
half  of  what  he  said  was  oaths."  He,  however,  allowed  considerable  merit  to  some 
of  his  comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  Careless  Husband  " 
was  not  written  by  himself.  Davies  said  he  was  the  first  dramatic  writer  who 
introduced  genteel  ladies  upon  the  stage.  Johnson  refuted  his  observation  by 
instancing  several  such  characters  in  comedies  before  his  time.  Davies  (trjdng  to 
defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  ignorance) :  "  I  mean  genteel  moral  characters." 
"  I  think  (said  Hicky)  gentility  and  moraUty  are  inseparable."  Boswell  :  "  By 
no  means.  Sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are  often  the  most  immoral.  Does  not 
Lord  Chesterfield  give  precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and  the  graces  ?  A  man, 
indeed,  is  not  genteel  when  he  gets  drunk  ;  but  most  vices  may  be  committed  very 
genteelly  :  a  man  may  debauch  his  friend's  wife  genteelly  ;  he  may  cheat  at  cards 
genteelly."  Hicky  :  "  I  do  not  think  that  is  genteel."  Boswell  :  "  Sir,  it  may  not 
be  like  a  gentleman,  but  it  may  be  genteel."  Johnson  :  "  You  are  meaning  two 
different  things.     One  means  exterior  grace  ;   the  other,  honour.     It  is  certain  that 

•  [John  Scott  (6.  1730,  d.  1783),  author  of  a  poem  entitled  "  Amwell  "  and  other  pieces.  He  also 
wrote  two  political  pamphlets  in  reply  to  Johnson's  "  Patriot,"  and  "  False  Alarm."] 

t  [Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  was  the  author  of  a  "  Diary  of  a  Visit  to  England  in  1775  "  in  which  he 
gives  a  not  very  flattering  description  of  Johnson,  whom  he  met  on  several  occasions  at  the  Thrale's. 
The  diar\'  was  first  published  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1854.] 
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a  man  may  be  very  immoral 
with  exterior  grace.  Lovelace, 
in  '  Clarissa,'  is  a  very  genteel 
and  a  very  wicked  diaracter. 
Tom  Hervey,  who  died  t'other 
day,  though  a  vicious  man,  was 
one  of  the  genteelest  men  that 
ever  hved."  Tom  Davies  in- 
stanced Charles  the  Second. 
Johnson  {taking  lire  at  any 
attack  upon  that  Prince,  for 
w^hom  he  had  an  extraordinary 
partiality)  1  "Charles  the 
Second  was  licentious  in  his 
practice ;  but  he  always  had  a 
reverence  for  what  was  good. 
Charles  the  Second  knew  his 
people,  and  rewarded  merit. 
The  Church  was  at  no  time 
better  filled  than  in  his  reign. 
He  was  the  best  king  we  have 
had  from  his  time  till  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  except 
James  the  Second,  who  was  a 
very  good  king,  but  unhappily 
believed  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  his  subjects 
that  they  should  be  Roman  Catholics.  He  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till  he  lost  a  great 
empire.  We,  who  thought  that  we  should  not  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  CathoUcs, 
had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion  at  the  expense  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
the  government  of  King  William,  for  it  coidd  not  be  done  otherwise — to  the 
government  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  scoundrels  that  ever  existed.     No  ;  Charles 

the  Second  was  not  such  a  man  as ■       (naming  another  king).     He  did  not 

destroy  his  father's  will.*  He  took  money,  indeed,  from  France  ;  but  he  did  not 
betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled.  He  did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours. 
George  the  First  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know  nothing ;  did  nothing,  and 
desired  to  do  nothing ;  and  the  only  good  thing  that  is  told  of  him  b  that  he 
wished  to  restore  the  crowTi  to  its  hereditary  successor."  He  roared  with  prodigious 
violence  against  George  the  Second.  When  he  ceased.  Moody  interjected,  in  an 
Irish  tone,  and  with  a  comic  look,  "  Ah  !    poor  George  the  Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had  come  from  Ireland  to  London, 
principally  to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  angry  at  tins  observation.  Davies  : 
"  Why,  you  know.  Sir,  there  came  a  man  from  Spain  to  see  Livy ;  f  and  Corelli 
cajne  to  England  to  see  Purcell.t  and,  when  he  heard  he  was  dead,  went  directly 
back  again  to  Italy."  Johnson  :  "  I  should  not  have  wished  to  be  dead  to 
disappoint  Campbell,  had  he  been  so  foolish  as  you  represent  him  ;    but  I  should 

•  [Geor^  the  Second.] 

t  Plin.  'Epist.  Lib,  ii.  Ep.  3. 

;  [Mr.  Davies  v/as  here  mistaken.     CortUi  r 
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have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  off."  This  was  apparentiy  perverse  ; 
and  I  do  believe  it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinking  ;  he  could  not  but  hke  a  man 
who  came  so  far  to  see  him.  He  laughed  with  some  complacency  when  I  told 
him  Campbell's  odd  expression  to  me  concerning  him  :  "  That  having  seen  such  a 
man  was  a  thing  to  talk  of  a  century  hence  " — as  if  he  could  live  so  long. 

We  got  into  an  argument  whether  the  judges  who  went  to  India  might  with 
propriety  engage  in  trade.  Johnson  warnily  maintained  that  they  might,  "  For 
why  (he  urged)  should  not  judges  get  riches,  as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them  less  ?  " 
I  said  they  should  have  sufficient  salaries,  and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  the  pubUc.  Johnson  :  "  No  judge,  Sir,  can  give  his  whole 
attention  to  his  office ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should  employ  what  time  he 
has  to  himself,  to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most  profitable  manner."  *'  Then,  Sir 
(said  Davies,  who  enlivened  the  dispute  by  making  it  somewhat  dramatic),  he  may 
become  an  insurer  ;  and  when  he  is  going  to  the  bench,  he  may  be  stopped — '  Your 
Lordship  cannot  go  yet ;  here  is  a  bunch  of  invoices  ;  several  ships  are  about  to 
sail.'  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  judge  should  not  have  a  house  ; 
for  they  may  come  jind  tell  him,  '  Your  Lordship's  house  is  on  fire  ; '  and  so,  instead 
of  minding  the  business  of  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the  engine  with 
the  greatest  speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every  judge  who  has  land,  trades  to 
a  certain  extent  in  com  or  in  cattle  ;  and  in  the  land  itself  undoubtedly  his  steward 
acts  for  him,  and  so  do  clerks  for  a  great  merchant.  A  judge  may  be  a  farmer ; 
but  he  is  not  to  geld  his  own  pigs.  A  judge  may  play  a  little  at  cards  for  his 
amusement ;  but  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles  or  chuck  farthing  in  the  Piazza.  No, 
Sir  ;  there  is  no  profession  to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great  proportion  of  his  time. 
It  is  wonderful,  when  a  calculation  is  made,  how  little  the  mind  is  actually  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  any  profession.  No  man  would  be  a  judge,  upon  the  condition 
of  being  totally  a  judge.  The  best  employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for 
a  small  proportion  of  his  time  :  a  great  deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely  mechanical. — 
I  once  wrote  for  a  magazine  ;  I  made  a  calculation  that  if  I  should  write  but  a  page 
a  day,  at  the  same  rate  I  should,  in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes  in  foUo,  of  an 
ordinary  size  and  print."  Boswell  :  "  Such  as  Carte's  History  ?  "  Johnson  : 
'*  Yes,  Sir  ;  when  a  man  writes  from  his  own  mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly.*  The 
greatest  part  of  a  writer's  time  is  spent  in  reading,  in  order  to  write ;  a  man  will 
turn  over  half  a  library  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trading,  and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance 
of  a  perfect  judge,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  office.  Johnson  :  "  Hale, 
Sir,  attended  to  other  things  beside  law  :  he  left  a  great  estate."  Boswell  :  "  That 
was,  because  what  he  got,  accumulated  without  any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his 
part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on.  Moody  once  tried  to  say  something  on  our  side. 
Tom  Davies  clapped  him  on  the  back,  to  encourage  him.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  said  "  that  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  humiliating 
situation  than  to  be  clapped  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  ''  Dictionary  of  Commerce"  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the 
Preface.  Johnson  :  "  Old  Gardner,  the  bookseller,  employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to 
write  a  monthly  miscellany,  called  '  The  Universal  Visitor.'  There  was  a  formal 
written  contract,  which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  Gardner  thought  as  you  do  of  the 
judge.     They  were  bound  to  write  nothing  else  ;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third 

•  Johnson  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge,  and  teeming  with  imagexy :  but 
the  observation  is  not  applicable  to  ^^Titers  in  general. 
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of  the  profits  of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  the  contract  was  fur  ninety-nine  years. 
I  wish  1  had  thought  of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about  Literary  Property. 
What  an  excellent  instance  would  it  have  been  of  the  oppression  of  booksellers 
towards  poor  authors !  "  *  (smiling).  Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  tiie  Trade, 
said  Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookseller.  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir  ;  he  certainly 
was  a  bookseller.  He  had  served  bis  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and  was  a 
bibliopole.  Sir,  in  every  sense.  I  wrote  for  some  months  in  The  Universal  Visitor, 
for  poor  Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good.  I  hoped  liis  wits  would  soon 
return  to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  The  Universal  Visitor  no 
longer. 

Friday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  a  tavern,  with  a  numerous  company-f 
Johnson  :  "  I  have  been  reading  '  Twiss's  Travels  In  Spain,'  which  are  ju.st  come 
out.  They  are  as  good  as  the 
first  book  of  travels  that  you 
will  take  up.  They  are  as  good  as 
those  of  Keysler  or  Blainville :  nay, 
as  Addison's,  {  if  you  except  the 

•  There  haa  probably  been  some  mis- 
take as  to  the  terms  of  tlus  supposed 
extraordiaary  contract,  tlie  recital  of 
which  from  hearsay  atEorde<t  Johnson  so 
much  play  lor  his  sportive  acuteucss.  Or 
if  it  was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  i^  so 
strange  that  I  should  conclude  it  was  a 
joke,  Mr.  Gardner,  I  am  assured,  was  a 
worthy  and  liberal  man. 

t  [At (AirC/iib,— where asMr.Hatchette, 
from  tbe  records  of  the  club,  iniormcd  mu. 
there  were  present  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
(president).  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Drs.  Johnson 
and  Percy,  Messrs.  Beauclerk,  Boswell, 
Chamier,  Gibbon,  Langtoa  and  Stecveus. 
It  may  be  oteerved  how  very  rarely 
BoswvU  recoids  the  conversation  at  the 
Club.  One  motive  of  this  silence, 
probably,  was,  that  most  of  the  members 
w<Tc  still  living  when  he  published,  and 
might  not  have  approved  such  a  breach 
of  social  conhdence  ;  and  except  in  one 
insUnce  (/>os(  April  3,  1778)  he  confines 
his  report  to  what  Johnson  or  himself  may 
have  said  :  he  is  careful  to  avoid  anytliiug 
that  could  give  otience.  except.  I  think,  to 
Mr.  Gibbon,  whom  on  one  or  two  occasions 
be  seems  to  treat  with  less  reserve  than 
others.  Whether  there  was  any  reason 
for  this  beyond  Boswell 's  dislike  of 
Gibbon's  scepttcisms.  I  know  not.  But  in 
[act  Boewell  and  Johnson  very  rarely  met 
at  the  club.  Boswell's  visits  to  London 
were  not  mote  than  biennial,  and  for 
short  periods,  and  even  then  be  was  not 
a  regular  atlnndant  at  the  club,  nor 
was  Johnson  after  BoswcU's  admission. 
— CroMtr.] 

I  Speaking  of  ,\dilison's  Remarks  on 
Ilaly  in  "  The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides "    (p,    323.  3d  edit.),   he  says, 


Fnm  an  mfftviHJi  fry  U',  /-n<JU  alttr  tkt  pttHtvtt  Iry  St  /uAbmi  Art iuUi 

EDWARD  GIBBON  (6.  1737,  d.  17M) 
"  The  learned  Gibbon  ww  a  curioui  count erbulance  to  the 
tejined  Johnson,  Theu'  manoen  and  tule,  both  in  writing 
and  cuDversation,  w«ie  as  diflerent  as  their  lubUiments. 
On  the  dav  I  &r>t  sal  down  with  Johnson,  in  his  rusty  brown 
suit,  and  bis  black  worsted  siockingi.  Gibbon  wts  plKcd 
oppo&iie  to  me  in  a  suit  of  Buwered  vdvel,  with  a  bag  alul 
sword.  Each  bad  his  measured  phraseology :  .  .  .  and 
Johnson's  famous  parallel  between  Drvden  and  Pope  ml^l 
be  loosely  parodied,  in  refereoce  to  himself  and  Gibbon  i 
Johnson't  style  was  grand  and  Gibbon's  elegant,  ihe  iiate- 
liness  of  the  luimer  was  somelimes  pedantic,  and  tha  latter 
was  occasionally  Qnicol.  .  .  .  His  [Gibbon's]  mouth. 
mellifluous  as  Plato's,  was  a  round  hole  nearly  in  the  centre 
oi  his  vi*agi'." — G,  Colman's  "  Random  Records." 
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learning.  They  are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's,  but  they  are  better  than  Pococke's. 
I  have  not,  indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet ;  but  I  have  read  in  them  where  the  pages 
are  open,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  which  are  closed  is  worse 
than  what  is  in  the  open  pages. — It  would  seem  (he  added)  that  Addison  had  not 
acquired  much  ItaUan  learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced  into  his  writings. 
The  only  instance  that  I  recollect  is  his  quoting  '  Stavo  bene  ;  per  star  megliOy  sto 
qui:  "  * 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed  many  of  his  classical  remarks  from 
Leandro  Alberti.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  borrowed  also 
from  another  Italian  author."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  all  who  go  to  look  for  what 
the  Classics  have  said  of  Italy  must  find  the  same  passages  ;  t  and  I  should  think 
it  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians  would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning, 
to  collect  all  that  the  Roman  authors  have  said  of  their  country." 

Ossian  being  mentioned  ; — Johnson  :  "  Supposing  the  Irish  and  Erse  languages 
to  be  the  same,  which  I  do  not  believe,  yet  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  ever  wrote  their  native  language, 
it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved  among  them.  If  we  had  no 
evidence  of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised  in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we 
should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved  there  ;  though,  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  where  the  same  language  was  spoken,  the  inhabitants  could  write." 
Beauclerk  :  "  The  ballad  of  LilHburlero  was  once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about  the 
Revolution.  Yet  I  question  whether  any  body  can  repeat  it  now  ;  which  shows  how 
improbable  it  is  that  much  poetry  should  be  preserved  by  tradition."  % 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  internal  objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poetry  said  to  be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the  wolf  in  it,  which  must  have  been 
the  case  had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to  think  of  other  wild  beasts  ;  and 
while  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Langton  were  carrying  on  a  dialogue  about 
something  which  engaged  them  earnestly,  he,  in  the  midst  of  it,  broke  out,  "  Pennant 
tells  of  Bears — "  [what  he  added,  I  have  forgotten.]  They  went  on,  which  he  being 
dull  of  hearing  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did,  was  not  willing  to  break  off  his  talk  ; 
so  he  continued  to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  Bear  ("  like  a  word  in  a  catch,"  as 
Beauclerk  said)  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals,  which,  coming  from  him  who, 
by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  had  been  so  often  assimilated  to  that  ferocious 
animal,  while  we  who  were  sitting  around  could  hardly  stifle  laughter,  produced  a 
very  ludicrous  effect.  Silence  having  ensued,  he  proceeded  :  "  We  are  told  that 
the  black  bear  is  innocent ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  him."  Mr. 
Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with 
yow."  This  piece  of  sarcastic  pleasantry  was  a  prudent  resolution,  if  applied  to  a 
competition  of  abilities. 

"It  is  a  tedious  book  ;  and  if  it  were  not  attached  to  Addison's  previous  reputation,  one  would 
not  think  much  of  it.  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name  would  not  have  lived.  Addison 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  deep  into  Italian  literature  :  he  shows  nothing  of  it  in  his  subsequent  writings. 
— He  shows  a  great  deal  of  French  learning."     M.] 

•  [Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where  this  celebrated  Epitaph,  which  has  eluded  a  very 
diligent  inquiry,  is  found.     M.] 

t  ["  But  if  you  find  the  same  applications  in  another  book,  then  Addison's  learning  falls  to  the 
ground." — "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  tU  supra.     M.] 

X  [Of  this  celebrated  song,  Burnet  says,  "  Perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect." 
According  to  Lord  Dartmouth  "  there  was  a  particular  expression  in  it  which  the  King  remembered 
he  had  made  use  of  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  from  whence  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  the  author.  The 
song  is  in  Percy's  "  Rcliques." — Markland.] 
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Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topics,  Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a 
strong  determined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  many  will  start :  "  Patriotism  is 
the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  But  let  it  be  considered  that  he  did  not  mean  a  real 
and  generous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pretended  patriotism  which  so  many,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak  for  self-interest.  I  maintained  that, 
certainly,  all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being  urged  (not  by  Johnson)  to  name 
one  exception,  I  mentioned  an  eminent  person,  whom  we  all  greatly  admired.  * 
Johnson  :  *'  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude,  from  his  political  conduct,  that  he  is  honest.  Were  he  to  accept  a  place 
from  this  Ministry,  he  would  lose  that  character  of  firmness  which  he  has,  and  might 
be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a  year.  This  Ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor  grateful  to 
their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  :  so  that  he  may  think  it  more  for  his  interest 
to  take  his  chance  of  his  party  coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  Her  playing  was  quite  mechanical. 
It  is  wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir,  she  had  never  read  the  tragedy  of 
*  Macbeth '  all  through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the  play  out  of  which  her  part  was 
taken  than  a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin  out  of  which  the  piece  of  leather,  of 
which  he  is  making  a  pair  of  shoes,  is  cut." 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish 
Dr.  Campbell.  Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at  Mrs.  Abington's,  with  some 
fashionable  people  whom  he  named  ;  and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with  having 
made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  pique  his  mistress  a  little  with 
jealousy  of  her  housewifery  ;  for  he  said  (with  a  smile),  "  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my 
dear  lady,  was  better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a  coarse  mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his 
hon-mots  in  his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said  a  certain  celebrated  actor  was  just 
fit  to  stand  at  the  door  of  an  auction-room  with  a  long  pole,  and  cry,  "  Pray,  gentle- 
men, walk  in  ;  "  and  that  a  certain  author,  upon  hearing  this,  had  said  that  another 
still  more  celebrated  actor  was  fit  for  nothing  better  than  that,  and  would  pick  your 
pocket  after  you  came  out.  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit  in 
what  our  friend  added  :  there  is  only  abuse.  You  may  as  well  say  of  any  man 
that  he  will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides,  the  man  who  is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not 
pick  people's  pockets  ;    that  is  done  within  by  the  auctioneer." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Davies  repeated,  in  a  very  bald  manner,  the  story 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  first  repartee  to  me,  which  I  have  related  exactly. f  He  made  me 
say,  "  I  was  born  in  Scotland,"  instead  of  "  I  come  from  Scotland  ;  "  so  that  Johnson's 
saying,  "  That,  Sir,  is  what  a  great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help,"  had  no 
point,  or  even  meaning  :  and  that,  upon  this  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he 
observed,  "  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a  bon  mot^ 

On  Monday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr.  Langton 
and  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  the  General  had  obligingly  given  me  leave  to 
bring  with  me.  This  learned  gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with  a  very  high 
intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a  celebrated  name  both  at  home  and  abroad.  J 

I  must,  again  and  again,  entreat  of  my  readers  not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect 
record  of  conversation  contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by  Johnson,  or  other 

♦  [Edmund  Burke. — Croker.] 

t  Page  238. 

X  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tribute  of  most  sincere  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent 
person,  my  intimacy  with  whom  was  the  more  valuable  to  me  because  my  first  acquaintance  with  him 
was  unexpected  and  unsolicited.     Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  **  Account  of  Corsica,"  he  did  me 
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eminent  persons  who  lived  with  him.  What  I  have  preserved,  however,  has  the 
value  of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melancholy  remark, 

"  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

He  asserted  that  the  present  was  never  a  happy  state  to  any  human  being  ;  but 
that,  as  every  part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  was  at  some  point  of  time  a 
period  yet  to  come,  in  which  felicity  was  expected,  there  was  some  happiness  produced 
by  hope.  Being  pressed  upon  this  subject,  and  asked  if  he  really  was  of  opinion 
that  though,  in  general,  happiness  was  very  rare  in  human  Ufe,  a  man  was  not 
sometimes  happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present,  he  answered,  "  Never,  but  when 
he  is  drunk." 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the  world  his  Life.  He  said,  "  I  know  no 
man  whose  Life  would  be  more  interesting.  If  I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  write  it."  * 

Mr.  Scott  of  Am  well's  Elegies  were  lying  in  the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
"  They  are  very  well ;  but  such  as  twenty  people  might  write."  Upon  this,  I  took 
occasion  to  controvert  Horace's  maxim. 


tt 


mediocribus  esse  poetis 


Non  DI,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columnae.f  " 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle-rate  poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and 
therefore  poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some  esteem  ;  nor  could  I  see  why 
poetry  should  not,  like  everything  else,  have  different  gradations  of  excellence,  and 
consequently  of  value.  Johnson  repeated  the  common  remark  that  "  as  there  is  no 
necessity  for  our  having  poetry  at  all,  it  being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of 
pleasure,  it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when  exquisite  in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself 
not  satisfied.  "  Why,  then,  Sir  (said  he),  Horace  and  you  must  settle  it."  He  was 
not  much  in  the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days  appears  in  my  journal,  except  that 
when  a  gentleman  told  him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace  for  his  lady,  he  said,  "  Well, 
Sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing."  "  I  have  done  a  good  thing  (said 
the  gentleman),  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing."  Johnson*: 
"  Yes,  Sir  ;  no  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction. 
A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as  other  people,  and  a  wife  is  pleased 
that  she  is  dressed." 

the  honour  to  call  on  me,  and  approaching  me  with  a  frank  courteous  air,  said,  "  My  name.  Sir,  is 
Oglethorpe,  and  I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  you."  I  was  not  a  little  flattered  to  be  thus  addressed 
by  an  eminent  man  of  whom  I  had  read  in  Pope  from  my  early  years," 

"  Or,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Will  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  found  worthy  of  his  good  opinion,  insomuch  that  I  not  only  was  invited 
to  make  one  in  the  many  respectable  companies  whom  he  entertained  at  his  table,  but  had  a  cover  at 
his  hospitable  board  every  day  when  I  happened  to  be  disengaged  ;  and  in  his  society  I  never  failed 
to  enjoy  learned  and  animated  conversation,  seasoned  with  genuine  sentiments  of  virtue  and  religion. 
♦  The  General  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  this  time  :  but  upon  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
communicated  to  me  a  number  of  particulars,  which  I  have  committed  to  writing ;  but  I  was  not 
sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more  from  him,  not  apprehending  that  his  friends  were  so  soon  to  lose 
him  :  for,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  was  at  last  carried  off 
by  a  violent  fever,  which  is  often  fatal  at  any  period  of  life. 

t  De  Art.  Poet,  v,  372. 
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DINNER   AT.  MR.    CAMBRIDGE'S 

•Good  Friday — Lord  Bute — Value  of  Knowledge — Fame  and  Immortality — Advantage  of  Reading — 
Dinner  at  Mr.  Cambridge's — Johnson  and  Female  Portrait  Painters — Isaac  Walton's  "  Lives  " — 
Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera" — R.  B.  Sheridan's  Marriage — The  Spectator — Johnson  and  Boswell 
Visit  Bedlam — An  Apartment  Assigned  to  Boswell  in  Johnson's  House — Sunday  Consultations — 
Alchymy — Johnson's  "  Rhinoceros  Laugh  " — Correspondence  with  Boswell  in  Scotland. 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning, 
according  to  my  usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I  observed 
that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly  that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no  milk 
with  his  tea  ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  thus  discoursed  :  ''  Sir,  the  great 
misfortune  now  is  that  Government  has  too  little  power.  All  that  it  has  to  bestow 
must  of  necessity  be  given  to  support  itself ;  so  that  it  cannot  reward  merit.  No 
mUn,  for  instance,  can  now  be  made  a  Bishop  for  his  learning  and  piety  ;  *  his  only 
chance  for  promotion  is  his  being  connected  with  somebody  who  has  parliamentary 
interest.  Our  several  ministers  in  this  reign  have  out-bid  each  other  in  concessions 
to  the  people.  Lord  Bute,  though  a  very  honourable  man — a  man  who  meant  well — 
a  man  who  had  his  blood  full  of  prerogative — was  a  theoretical  statesman — a  book- 
minister — and  thought  this  country  could  be  governed  by  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  alone.  Then,  Sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal.  He  advised  the  King  to  agree  that 
the  judges  should  hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing  them  at  the  accession 
of  a  new  king.  Lord  Bute,  I  suppose,  thought  to  make  the  King  popular  by  his 
■concession  ;  but  the  people  never  minded  it  ;  and  it  was  a  most  impolitic  measure. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  judge  should  hold  his  office  for  life  more  than  any  other 
person  in  public  trust.  A  judge  may  be  partial  otherwise  than  to  the  Crown  :  we 
have  seen  judges  partial  to  the  populace.  A  judge  may  become  corrupt,  and  yet 
there  may  not  be  legal  evidence  against  him.  A  judge  may  become  fro  ward  from 
age.  A  judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many  ways.  It  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  possibility  of  being  delivered  from  him  by  a  new  King.  That  is 
now  gone  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ex  gratia  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Bute  advised  the 
King,  to  give  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money,t  for  which  nobody  thanked  him.  It 
was  of  consequence  to  the  King,  but  nothing  to  the  public,  among  whom  it  was 

♦  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some  eminent  exceptions. 

t  The  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war,  which 
were  given  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  £100,000  and  from  the 
lands  in  the  ceded  islands,  which  were  estimated  at  ;i200,000  more.  Surely  there  was  a  noble  munificence 
in  this  gift  from  a  Monarch  to  his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  Earl  of  Bute's 
administration,  the  King  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and 
to  accept,  instead  of  them,  of  the  limited  sum  of  ;^800,000  a  year  ;  upon  which  Blackstone  observes  that 
""  The  hereditary  revenues,  being  put  under  the  same  management  as  the  other  branches  of  the  pubUo 
patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and  be  better  collected  than  heretofore  ;  and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of 
upwards  of  ;ilOO,000  per  annum  by  this  disinterested  bounty  of  his  Majesty."     Book  I,  Chap,  viii,  p.  330. 
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divided.  When  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean  that  such  acts  were  done  when 
he  was  Minister,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised  them. — Lord  Bute  showed 
an  undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr.  Nichols,*  a  very  eminent 
man,  from  being  physician  to  the  King,  to  make  room  for  one  of  his  countrymen,  a 
man  very  low  in  his  profession. f  He  had  **********  j  and  ****  §  to  go  on  errands 
for  him.  He  had  occasion  for  people  to  go  on  errands  for  him  ;  but  he  should  not 
have  had  Scotchmen  ;  and,  certainly,  he  should  not  have  suffered  them  to  have 
access  to  him  before  the  first  people  in  England." 

I  told  him  that  the  admission  of  one  of  them  before  the  first  people  in  England, 
which  had  given  the  greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than  what  happens  at  every 
minister's  levee,  where  those  who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order  that  they  have 
come,  which  is  better  than  admitting  them  according  to  their  rank  ;  for  if  that  were 
to  be  made  a  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the  morning  might  have  the  mortification 
to  see  a  peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep  him  waiting  still.  Johnson  : 
"  True,  Sir  ;  but  ****  ||  should  not  have  come  to  the  levie,  to  be  in  the  way  of  people 
of  consequence.  He  saw  Lord  Bute  at  all  times  ;  and  could  have  said  what  he  had 
to  say  at  any  time,  as  well  as  at  the  levee.  There  is  now  no  Prime  Minister  :  there 
is  only  an  agent  for  government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  governed  by 
the  Cabinet,  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time." 
BoswELL  :  "  What,  then.  Sir,  is  the  use  of  Pariiament  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
Parliament  is  a  large  council  to  the  King  ;  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  council  is, 
having  a  great  number  of  men  of  property  concerned  in  the  legislature,  who,  for  their 
own  interest,  will  not  consent  to  bad  laws.  And  you  must  have  observed.  Sir,  the 
administration  is  feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  act  with  that  authority  and  resolution 
which  is  necessary.  Were  I  in  power,  I  would  turn  out  every  man  who  dared  to 
oppose  me.  Government  has  the  distribution  of  offices,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
maintain  its  authority." 

'*  Lord  Bute  (he  added)  took  down  too  fast,  without  building  up  something  new." 
BoswELL :  "  Because,  Sir,  he  found  a  rotten  building.  The  political  coach  was 
drawn  by  a  set  of  bad  horses  ;  it  was  necessary  to  change  them."  Johnson  :  "  But 
he  should  have  changed  them  one  by  one." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Orme  that  many  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  were  better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Johnson  :  "  That  a 
country  may  be  mapped,  it  must  be  travelled  over."  "  Nay  (said  I,  meaning  to 
laugh  with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices),  can't  you  say  it  is  not  worth  mapping  ?  " 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  Church,  and  saw  several  shops  open  upon  this 
most  solemn  fast-day  of  the  Christian  world,  I  remarked  that  one  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  immensity  of  London  was  that  nobody  was  heeded  by  his  neighbour  ; 
there  was  no  fear  of  censure  for  not  obser\ing  Good  Friday  as  it  ought  to  be  kept, 
and  as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He  said  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well 
observed  even  in  London.  He,  however,  owned  that  London  was  too  large ;  but 
added,  "  It  is  nonsense  to  say  the  head  is  too  big  for  the  body.  It  would  be  as 
much  too  big,  though  the  body  were  ever  so  large  ;  that  is  to  say,  though  the  country 
were  ever  so  extensive.     It  has  no  similarity  to  a  head  connected  with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  accompanied  us  home  from 

♦  [Frank  Nichols,  M.D.     He  was  of  Exeter  College.     Died  1778,  aged  eighty. — Hall.l 
t  [Probably  Dr.  Duncan  appointed  physician  to  the  King  in  1760. — Croker.'] 

X  [Wedderburn,  after  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron  Loughborough,  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn. — 
CtokerJ] 

§  [Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas." — Croker.] 
II  [Home.] 
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church ;  and,  after  he  w.is 
gone,  there  came  two  othi-r 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
littered  the  common-phici' 
complaints  that,  by  the  in- 
crease of  taxes,  labour  would 
be  dear,  other  nations  wouid 
undersell  us,  and  our  cnm- 
merce  would  be  ruint-d. 
Johnson  (smiling) :  "  Nt;vci 
fear.  Sir,  Our  commerce  j> 
in  a  very  good  state ;  and 
suppose  we  had  no  commerce 
at  all,  we  could  live  very  well 
on  the  produce  of  our  own 
country."  I  cannot  omit  to 
mention  that  I  never  knew 
any  man  who  was  less  disposed 
to  be  querulous  than  Johjison. 
Whether  the  subject  was  his 
own  situation,  or  the  state  of 
the  public,  or  the  state  of 
human  nature  in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils,  his  mind  was  turned  to 
resolution,  and  never  to  whining  or  complaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  found  fault  with  the 
preacher  in  the  morning,  for  not  choosing  a  text  adapted  to  the  day.  The  preacher 
in  the  afternoon  had  chosen  one  extremely  proper :    "  It  is  finished." 

After  the  evening  service  he  said,  "  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit 
just  an  hour."  But  he  was  better  than  his  word  ;  for  after  we  had  drunk  tea  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study  with  him,  where  we  sat  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  serene  undisturbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in  silence  and 
sometimes  conversing,  as  we  felt  ourselves  inclined,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
as  he  was  inclined  ;  for,  during  all  the  course  of  my  long  intimacy  with  him,  my 
respectful  attention  never  abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was  such  that  I 
constantly  watched  every  dawning  of  communication  from  tliat  great  and  Uluminated 
mind. 

He  observed,  "  All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is  nothing  so 
minute  or  inconsiderable  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not.  In  the  same 
manner,  all  power,  of  whatsoever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man  would  not 
submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle,  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid :  but  if  a  mere  wish 
could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully  and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention 
such  trifles  as  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  httle  done,  or  that  the  weather  was 
fair  or  rainy.  He  had,  till  very  near  his  death,  a  contempt  for  the  notion  that  the 
weather  affects  the  liuman  frame. 

I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late 
into  tlie  world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken  up  the  places  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame  ;  so  that,  as  but  a  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  reputation,  a  man 
of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it.  Johnson  :  '"  That  is  one  of  the  most  sensible 
things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.     It  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is 
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every  day  growing  more  difficult.  Ah,  Sir,  that  should  make  a  man  think  of  securing 
happiness  in  another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely  for  it  may  attain.  In 
comparison  of  that,  how  Uttle  are  all  other  things  !  The  belief  of  immortality  is 
impressed  upon  all  men,  and  all  men  act  under  an  impression  of  it,  however  they  may 
talk,  and  though,  perhaps,  they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  it."  I  said  it  appeared 
to  me  that  some  people  had  not  the  least  notion  of  immortaUty ;  and  I  mentioned 
a  distinguished  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance.  Johnson  :  '*  Sir,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  notion  of  immortality,  he  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets."  When  I 
quoted  this  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of  the  gentleman  than  we  did,  he 
said  in  his  acid  manner,  "  He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets  if  it  were  not  for 
fear  of  being  hanged." 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded  :  "  Sir,  there  is  a  great  cry  about  infideUty  :  but  there 
are,  in  reaUty,  very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a  person,  originally  a  Quaker,  but 
now,  I  am  afraid,  a  Deist,  say  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were,  in  all  England, 
above  two  hundred  infidels." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to  settle  here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the 
week  on  which  we  will  meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest  conversation,  where 
there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a  calm  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments."  In 
his  private  register,  this  evening  is  thus  marked,  "  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ; 
we  had  some  serious  talk."  *  It  also  appears  from  the  same  record  that  after  I  left 
him  he  was  occupied  in  religious  duties,  in  "  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some 
directions  for  preparation  to  communicate  ;  in  reviewing  his  Ufe,  and  resolving  on 
better  conduct."  The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discovers  on  such  occasions,  is 
truly  edifying.  No  saint,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  reUgious  warfare,  was  more 
sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Johnson.  He  said  one  day, 
talking  to  an  acquaintance  on  this  subject,  "  Sir,  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions."  f 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  being  Easter  Day,  after  having  attended  the  solemn  service 
at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  maintained  that 
Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness  in  Nil  admirari,  for  that  I  thought  admiration 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings  ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much 
of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life. 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration — 
judgment,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  still  insisted  that  admiration 
was  more  pleasing  than  judgment,  as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendsliip.  The 
feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfortably  filled  with  roast  beef ;  love, 
like  being  enlivened  with  champagne.  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  admiration  and  love 
are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne  ;  judgment  and  friendship  like  being 
enlivened.  Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thought  with  you  :  %  but  I  don't  believe 
you  have  borrowed  from  Waller.     I  wish  you  would  enable  yourself  to  borrow  more." 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  reading,  and  combated 
the  idle  superficial  notion,  that  knowledge  enough  may  be  acquired  in  conversation. 
*'  The  foundation  (said  he)  must  be  laid  by  reading.  General  principles  must  be 
had  from  books,  which,  however,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  Ufe.     In 

•  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  138. 

t  [This  is  a  proverbial  sentence.     "  Hell  (says  Herbert)  is  full  of  good  meanings  and  fishings," 
Jacula  Prudentum,  p.  11,  edit.  1651.     M.] 

J  "  Amoret  !    as  sweet  and  good  Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine. 

As  the  most  delicious  food  ;  WTiich  to  madness  does  incline  ; 

Which  but  tasted  does  impart  Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 

Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart.  That  is  mortal  can  sustain." 
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conversation  you  never  get  a  system.  What  is  said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered 
from  a  hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth  which  a  man  gets  thus  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full  view." 

"  to  bexxet  langtos,  esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  HAVE  inquired  more  minutely  about  the  medicine  for  the  rheumatism, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  still  want.     The  receipt  is  this  : 

"  Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  ffour  of  mustard-seed,  make  them 
an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  take  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several  times 
a  day,  as  you  can  bear  it ;  drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of  the 
root  of  Lovage. 

"  Lovage,  in  Ray's  '  Nomenclature,'  is  Levisticum  ;  perhaps,  the  Botanists  may 
know  the  Latin  name. 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge.  There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its 
efficacy,  which  a  single  instance  can  afford  :  the  patient  was  very  old,  the  pain 
very  violent,  and  the  relief,  I  think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

■'  My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not  high,  but  <juid  tetUasse  nocebit  ?   if  it 
does  harm,  or  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted  ;  but  that  it  may  do  good,  you  have, 
I  hope,  reason  to  think,  is  desired  by,  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 
".ipHi  17.  1775.-  "Sam.  Johnson-. 

On  Tuesday,  April  II,  he  and  I  were  engaged  to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Cambridge,  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Twickenham.  Dr.  Johnson's  tardiness  was 
such  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  Richmond  early  in  the  day,  was 
obliged  to  go  by  himself  on  horseback, 
leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and  me. 
Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  thtil 
everything  seemed  to  please  him  as  \v. 
drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  oi 
subjects.  He  thought  portrait-painting 
an  improper  employment  for  a  woman. 
"  Public  practice  of  any  art  (he  observed), 
and  staring  in  men's  faces,  is  very  indelicate 
in  a  female,"  I  happened  to  start  .i 
question,  whether,  when  a  man  knows  that 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  are  invited  to 
the  house  of  another  friend,  with  whom  they 
are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join  them 
without  an  invitation.  Johnson:  "Nd, 
Sir,  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  invited. 
They  may  be  in\*ited  on  purpose  to  abiis(.> 
him  "  (smihng).  ,,-„^  ^„  „^b,„„(  ■««  n^  -..,«.»  f,,.  H»K.-wn 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man  '  j^^^  wIlton  «.  im  <i."l^) 

knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  his  own  character  ..  „«  [john«B.i  very  much  admired,  uid 
in  the  world,  or,  rather,  as  a  convincing  oiten  in  ibotourae  of  his  n^t)  illness  recited 
proof  that  Jolinaon  s   roughness  was  only  ■  ui,  oi  b«i»p  smdmuc./ "-K  JtiS. 
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external,  and  did  not  proceed  from  his  heart,  I  insert  the  following  dialogue. 
Johnson  :  "  It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  how  rare  a  quality  good  humour  is,  in  life.  We 
meet  with  very  few  good-humoured  men."  I  mentioned  four  of  our  friends,  none 
•of  whom  he  would  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  was  acid,  another  was  muddy, 
and  to  the  others  he  had  objections  which  have  escaped  me.  Then,  shaking  his  head 
and  stretching  himself  at  ease  in  the  coach,  and  smiling  with  much  complacency, 
he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  good-humoured  fellow."  The 
epithet  fellow,  applied  to  the  great  Lexicographer,  the  stately  MoraUst,  the  masterly 
Critic,  as  if  he  had  been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion,  was  highly 
diverting ;  and  this  light  notion  of  himself  struck  me  with  wonder.  I  answered, 
also  smiling,  "  No,  no.  Sir ;  that  will  not  do.  You  are  good-natured,  but  not 
good-humoured :  you  are  irascible.  You  have  not  patience  with  folly  and 
absurdity.  I  believe  you  would  pardon  them  if  there  were  time  to  deprecate  your 
vengeance ;  but  punishment  follows  so  quick  after  sentence,  that  they  cannot 
escape." 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  greSit  bundle  of  Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in 
which  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  "  was  attacked  in  every  mode  ;  and  I 
read  a  great  part  of  them  to  him,  knowing  they  would  afford  him  entertainment. 
I  wish  the  writers  of  them  had  been  present :  they  would  have  been  sufficiently 
vexed.  One  ludicrous  imitation  of  his  style,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  now  one  of  the 
Scotch  Judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghom,  was  distinguished  by  him  from  the 
rude  mass.  "  This  (said  he)  is  the  best.  But  I  could  caricature  my  own  style  much 
better  myself."  He  defended  his  remark  upon  the  general  insufficiency  of  education 
in  Scotland ;  and  confirmed  to  me  the  authenticity  of  his  witty  saying  on  the 
learning  of  the  Scotch  ; — "  Their  learning  is  Uke  bread  in  a  besieged  town  ;  every 
man  gets  a  Uttle,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal."  "  There  is  (said  he)  in  Scotland  a 
diffusion  of  learning,  a  certain  portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread.  A  merchant 
has  as  much  learning  as  one  of  their  clergy." 

He  talked  of  Izaac  Walton's  **  Lives,"  which  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  books. 
Dr.  Donne's  Life,  he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of  them.  He  observed  that  "  it 
was  wonderful  that  Walton,  who  was  in  a  very  low  situation  in  life,  should  have  been 
familiarly  received  by  so  many  great  men,  ai^d  that  at  a  time  when  the  ranks  of 
society  were  kept  more  separate  than  they  are  now."  He  supposed  that  Walton 
had  then  given  up  his  business  as  a  linen-draper  and  sempster,  and  was  only  an 
author  ;  ♦  and  added  "  that  he  was  a  great  panegyrist."  Bos  well  :  "No  quality 
will  get  a  man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  admire  the  qualities  of  others. 
I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but  a  sincere  admiration."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  flattery 
pleases  very  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the  flatterer  may  think  what  he  says  to 
be  true  :  but,  in  the  second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  he  certainly  thinks 
those  whom  he  flatters  of  consequence  enough  to  be  flattered." 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr.  Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  Johnson 
ran  eagerly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  of  the  books.f 

•  [Johnson's  conjecture  was  erroneous.  Walton  did  not  retire  from  business  till  1643.  But,  in 
1664,  Dr.  King.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  "  Lives,"  mentions  his  having  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  him  for  forty  years  :  and  in  1631  he  was  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Donne,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  friends  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.     J.  B. — O.] 

f  [The  first  time  he  dined  with  me,  he  was  showTi  into  my  book-room,  and  instantly  jx)red  over 

the  lettering  of  each  volume  within  his  reach.     My  collection  of  books  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  I 

feared    there   might    be  some  among   them    that  he    would   not  like.      But  seeing  the  number  of 

volumes  very  considerable,  he  said.  "  You  are  an  honest  man.  to  liave  formed  so  great  an  accumulation 

•of  knowledge."     B.] 
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Joshua      obser\'ed  •    . 

(aside),  "  He  runs  to  the 
>ooks    as    I    do    to    the 
"pictures;   but  I  have  the 
advantage.        [     can   see 
much  more  of  the  pictures 
1  than  he  can  of  the  books." 
Cambridge,      upon 
poUtely  said,    "Dr. 
Johnson,     I     am     going, 
l-with     your     pardon,     to 
raccuse  myself,  for  I  have 
I  the  same  custom  which  I 
Iperceive  you  have.     But 
seems    odd    that    one 
lahould  have  such  a  desire 
[to  look  at  the   backs  of 
ibooks."      Johnson,     ever 
I  leadyfor  contest,  instantly 
'  started  from   his  reverie, 
wheeled    about    and    an- 
swered,  "  Sir,  the  reason 
is  ver>'  plain.     Knowledge 
of    two    kinds.      \V'e 
310W  a  subject  ourselves, 
r  we  know  where  we  can 
ind  information  upon  it. 
""hen  we  inquire  into  any 
iibject,  the  first  thing  we 
piave  to   do  is  to  know 
what  books  have  treated 
pf  it.      This  leads   us   to 
wk    at    catalogues,    and 
backs    of    books    in 
libraries."       Sir     Joshua 
Observed  to  me  the  extra- 
ordinary promptitude  with 
which  Johnson  flew  upon 
an  argument.     "Yes  (said 

I),  he  has  no  formal  preparation,   no   flourishing  with  his  sword  ;    he  is  throu) 
your  body  in  an  instant." 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant  entertainment,  a  very  accomphsbel 
ianiily,  and  much  good  company  ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  wh^ 
paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands." 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of  reading  history  being  made  ; — Johnson  : 
'*  We  must  consider  how  very  little  history  there  is  ;  I  mean,  real  authentic  history. 
That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon 
as  true  ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  conjecture."  Boswell  : 
"  Then,  Sir,  you  would  reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almanack,  a  mere 
I  chronological  series  of  remarkable  events."     Mr.  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  tim 


RICHARD  BBINSLEY  SHERIDAN  (6.  1751.  d.  1816] 
the  son  of  Joliiuoii't  old  friend  and  loe,  Thmnas  Sfactidiui.  Croketfl 
states  that  at  the  time  tit  youag  Sheridan's  roaniage  with  Hiss  LintoytT 
which  took  place  13th  April.  1773,  she  was  under  an  engagGment  aT 
the  Worcester  Music  MKling,  atid  only  with  great  difficulty  was  bL 
pcnuiided  by  the  Directors  to  allow  her  to  ful&l  it — the  suto  sha  | 
received  being  given  to  charily.  Her  singing  at  Oxiord  i 
installation  of  Lord  North,  as  Chancellor,  in  1773,  was  put  c  ., 
footing  of  nbliging  liit  Lordship  and  thE  University ;  and  when  oaM 
that  orcitsion  ^.everal  degrees  were  confetred.  In  the  academic  form  of| 
"  honoris  causi ,"  Lord  North  slyly  observed  that  Sheridan  should  havtf^ 
a  d(;gTee  "  uxoris  caiui,"  but  he  had  not. 
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have  been  employed  upon  his  history,  of  which  he  pubhshed  the  first  volume  in  the 
following  year,  was  present,  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of  that  species  of 
writing.     He  probably  did  not  like  to  trust  himself  with  Johnson  ?  * 

Johnson  observed  that  the  force  of  our  early  habits  was  so  great,  that  though 
reason  approved,  nay,  though  our  senses  relished  a  different  course,  almost  every 
man  returned  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  observation  upon  human 
nature  better  founded  than  this ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful  truth  ; 
for  where  early  habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the  joy  and  elevation,  resulting 
from  better  modes  of  life,  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy  consciousness  of  being 
under  an  almost  inevitable  doom  to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we  recollect 
with  disgust.  It  surely  may  be  prevented,  by  constant  attention  and  unremitting 
exertion  to  establish  contrary  habits  of  superior  efficacy.         i 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  the  common  question,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in 
its  effects,  having  been  introduced  ; — Johnson  :  "  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been 
very  much  contested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  influence  has  been  ascribed 
to  '  The  Beggar's  Opera  '  than  it  in  reality  ever  had  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at  its  representation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence,  by  making  the  character  of  a 
rogue  familiar,  and  in  some  degree  pleasing."  t  Then,  collecting  himself,  as  it  were, 
to  give  a  heavy  stroke  :  "  There  is  in  it  such  a  labefactation  of  all  principles,  as  may 
be  injurious  to  morality." 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat  in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smother- 
ing a  laugh,  which  we  were  afraid  might  burst  out.  In  his  life  of  Gay,  he  has  been 
still  more  decisive  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  in  corrupting 
society.  But  I  have  ever  thought  somewhat  differently  ;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are 
the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  highwayman  very  captivating  to  a  youthful  imagination, 
but  the  arguments  for  adventurous  depredation  are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so 
lively,  and  the  contrasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more  painful  modes  of  acquiring 
property  are  so  artfully  displayed,  that  it  requires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to 
resist  so  imposing  an  aggregate  :  yet,  I  own,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera  "  suppressed  ;  for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real  London  life,  so  much 
brilliant  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  association  of  ideas,  engage, 
soothe,  and  enUven  the  mind,  that  no  performance  which  the  theatre  exhibits  delights 
me  more. 

The  late  "  worthy  "  Duke  of  Queensbury,  as  Thomson,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  justly 
characterizes  him,  told  me  that  when  Gay  showed  him  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  his 
Grace's  observation  was,  "  This  is  a  very  odd  thing,  Gay  ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a  w&ry  bad  thing."  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  author  or  his  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  showed 
us  to-day  that  there  was  good  reason  enough  to  doubt  concerning  its  success.  He  was 
told  by  Quin  that  during  the  first  night  of  its  appearance  it  was  long  in  a  very  dubious 
state ; .  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the  song, 

**  Oh  ponder  well  !    be  not  severe  !  " 

*  See  p.  518. 

t  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discernment  is  as  acute  and  penetrating  in  judging  of  the  human 
character  as  it  is  in  his  own  profession,  remarked  once  at  a  club  where  I  was  that  a  Uvely  young  man. 
fond  of  pleasure,  and  without  money,  would  hardly  resist  a  solicitation  from  his  mistress  to  go  upon 
the  highway,  immediately  after  being  present  at  the  representation  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."  I  have 
been  told  of  an  ingenious  observation  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  "  *  The  Beggar's  Opera  '  may,  perhaps,  have 
sometimes  increased  the  number  of  highwaymen  :  but  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  refining 
that  class  of  men,  making  them  less  ferocious,  more  polite,  in  short,  more  like  gentlemen."  Upon  this 
Mr.  Courtenay  said  that  "  Gay  was  the  Orpheus  of  highwaymen." 
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tthe  audience  being  much  affected  by  tlie  innocent  looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to 
■those  two  lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and  ridiculous  image. 


I  Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it  that  he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath, 
Land  gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  grave  yet  animated 
I  performance  of  it. 

We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  marriage  with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his 

I  determination  that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in  public,  though  his  father  was  very 

I  earnest  she  should,  because  her  talents  would  be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make 

I  her  a  good  fortune.*     It  was  questioned  whether  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  not 

r  a  shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  very  uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly 

delicate,  or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational  without  being  mean. 

Johnson,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaimed,  "  He  resolved  wisely 

and  nobly,  to  be  sure.     He  is  a  brave  man.     Would  not  a  gentleman  be  disgraced 

I  by  having  his  wife  singing  publicly  for  liire  ?     No,  Sir,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  here. 

I  1    know    not  if  I    should   not 

I  prepare    myself    for    a    public 

■  singer,  as  readily  as  let  my  wife 
I  be  one." 

Johnson  arraigned  the 
'  modem  pohtics  of  this  country, 

as     entirely     devoid     of      ail 

principle,    of    whatever    kind. 

"  Pohtics  (said  he)  are  now 
L  nothing  more  than  means  of 
t  rising  in  the  world.  With  this 
I  sole  view  do  men  engage  in 
Ipohtics,  and  their  whole  con- 
f  duct  proceeds  upon  it.     How 

■  different  in  that  respect  is  the 

■  state  of  the  nation  now  from 
Lwhat   it  was  in    the   time   of 

■  Charles  the   First,    during   the 
'  Usurpation ;     and     after     the 

Restoration,    in     the    time    of 

Charles  the  Second.     Hudibras 

affords  a  strong  proof  how 
Lmuch  hold  pohtical  principles 
I  had  then   upon   the  minds   of 

■  men.     There  is  in  'Hudibras' 

■  ^  great  deal  of  bullion,  which 

nU  always  last.  But,  to  be 
■sure,  the  brightest  strokes  of 
%swit  owed  their  force  to  tlie        p„„,.^,„,^  „.d«.,«™./^ ,*, ?.««.,, *>sw«*« «.>»«. 

mpression  of  the   characters,        ^^^    Elizabeth  ann  sheridan  i*.  i7S4.  a  1792) 

■which   was   upon    men's    minds  asSainl  Cedlia.    Ooe  of  ibc  daughters  of  Thoma*  UiJey  the 

mpuser.  of  Bath.  She  vas  celebrated  alike  for  bei  beauty 
id  tbc  sweetness  of  her  volcp.  and  after  a  Toroaatic 
viiartship  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
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at  the  time ;  to  their  knowing  them  at  table  and  in  the  street ;  in  short,  being 
familiar  with  them  ;  and,  above  all,  to  his  satire  being  directed  against  those 
whom  a  little  while  before  they  had  hated  and  feared.  The  nation  in  general 
has  ever  been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  times  attached  to  the  monarch,  though  a  few 
daring  rebels  have  been  wonderfully  powerful  for  a  time.  The  murder  of  Charles 
the  First  was  undoubtedly  not  committed  with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the 
people.  Had  that  been  the  case,  ParUament  would  not  have  ventured  to  consign 
the  regicides  to  their  deserved  punishment.  And  we  know  what  exuberance  of  joy 
there  was  when  Charles  the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles  the  Second  had  bent 
all  his  mind  to  it,  had  made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might  have  been  as  absolute  as 
Louis  the  Fourteenth."  A  gentleman  observed  he  would  have  done  no  harm  if 
he  had.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  But  they 
who  are  governed  by  them  are  governed  by  chance.  There  is  no  security  for  good 
government."  Cambridge  :  "  There  have  been  many  sad  victims  to  absolute 
government."  Johnson  :  "  So,  Sir,  have  there  been  to  popular  factions."  Boswell  : 
"  The  question  is,  which  is  worst,  one  wild  beast  or  many  ?  " 

Johnson  praised  the  Spectator y  particularly  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  He  said,  "  Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a  violent  death,  as  has  been  generally 
fancied.  He  was  not  killed  ;  he  died  only  because  others  were  to  die,  and  because 
his  death  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Addison  for  some  very  fine  writing.  We  have 
the  example  of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote  die.  I  never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger 
is  represented  as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  story  of  the  widow  was 
intended  to  have  something  superinduced  upon  it ;  but  the  superstructure  did  not 
come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses  in  a  dead  language,  maintaining  that 
they  were  merely  arrangements  of  so  many  words,  and  laughed  at  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  sending  forth  collections  of  them  not  only  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  more  unknown  tongues.  Johnson  : 
"  I  would  have  as  many  of  these  as  possible  ;  I  would  have  verses  in  every  language 
that  there  are  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody  imagines  that  an  University  is  to 
have  at  once  two  hundred  poets,  but  it  should  be  able  to  show  two  hundred  scholars. 
Peiresc's  death  was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages.  And  I  would  have,  at 
every  coronation,  and  every  death  of  a  king,  every  Gaudiunty  and  every  Luctus^ 
University-verses,  in  as  many  languages  as  can  be  acquired.  I  would  have  the 
world  to  be  thus  told,  '  Here  is  a  school  where  everything  may  be  learnt.'  " 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not  having  returned  to 
town  till  the  second  of  May,  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  considerable  time,  and, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  my  stay  in  London,  kept  very  imperfect  notes  of  his 
conversation,  which  had  I,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  written  out  at  large 
soon  after  the  time,  much  might  have  been  preserved,  which  is  now  irretrievably 
lost.  I  can  now  only  record  some  particular  scenes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his 
memorabilia.  But  to  make  some  amends  for  my  relaxation  of  diUgence  in  one 
respect,  I  have  to  present  my  readers  with  arguments  upon  two  law-cases,  with 
which  he  favoured  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he 
dictated  to  me  what  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint  already  mentioned,*  which 
has  been  made  in  the  form  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Dr.  Meniis,  of 

*  Page  485. 
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wrdeen,  that  in  the  same  translation  of  a  charter  in  which  physicians  were 
mentioned,  he  was  called  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

"  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  physician  can  decline  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced  by  the  doctorship.  or  supposes 
the  doctorship  disgraced  by  himself.  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he  shares 
in  common  with  every  illustrious  name  of  his  profession,  with  Bocrhaave,  with 
Arbuthnot,  and  with  CuUen,  can  surely  diminish  no  man's  reputation.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  to  the  doctorate  from  which  he  slirinks  that  he  owes  his  right  of  practising 
physic,  A  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  physician  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The  physician  who  is  not  a  Doctor  usurps  a  profession, 
and  is  authorised  only  by  himself  to  decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and 
death.  That  this  gentleman  is  a  Doctor,  his  diploma  makes  evident ;  a  diploma 
not  obtruded  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation,  and  for  which  fees  were  paid. 
With  what  countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the  title  which  he  has  either  begged  or 
bought,  is  not  easily  discovered. 

"  .Ml  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either  some  false  position,  or  some 
unnecessary  declaration  of  defamatory  truth.  That,  in  calling  him  Doctor,  a  false 
appellation  was  given  him,  he  himself  will  not  pretend,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  complains  of  the  title,  would  be  offended  if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  Doctor. 
If  the  title  of  Doctor  be  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dissolve  our  colleges  ;  for 
why  should  the  public  give  salaries  to  men  whose  approbation  is  reproach  ?  It  may 
likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  the  public,  to  consider  what  help  can  be  given  to  the 
professors  of  physic,  who  all  share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  ignominious 
appellation,  and  of  whom  the  very  boys  in  the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say.  There 
goes  the  Doctor. 

"  What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor  is  well  known.  It  distinguishes  him  to 
whom  it  is  granted  as  a  man  who  has  attained  such  knowledge  of  his  profession  as 
qualifies  him  to  instruct  others.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who  can  form  lawyers 
by  his  precepts.  A  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art  of  curing 
diseases.  This  is  an  old  a.viom,  which  no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny.  Nil  dot 
tjuod  non  habet.  Upon  this  principle,  to  be  Doctor  implies  skill,  for  nema  docet  quod 
non  didicit.  In  EnglEuid,  whoever  practises  physic,  not  being  a  Doctor,  must  practise 
by  a  licence :    but  the  doctorate  conveys  a  licence  in  itself. 

"  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and  the  other  physicians  were  mentioned 
in  different  terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were  equivalent,  or  where  in  effect 
that  wliich  was  applied  to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  perhaps  they  who  wrote 
the  paper  cannot  now  remember.  Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they  would  have  avoided  it.*  But, 
probably,  as  they  meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and,  therefore,  consulted 
only  what  appeared  to  them  propriety  or  convenience." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him  upon  a  cause,  Paierson  and  others  against 
Alexander  and  others,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  c;isting  vote  in  the  Court  of 
Sc-Ssion,  determining  that  the  Corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting  aside 
the  election  of  some  of  their  officers,  because  it  was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading 
men,  who  influenced  the  majority,  had  entered  into  an  unjustitiable  compact,  of 
iirtuch,  however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated  to  me.  after  a  litUe 
^^■dderation,  the  following  sentences  upon  the  subject : 
^^pThere  is  a  difference  between  majority  and  sni>eriority ;  majority  is  applied 

1  v,-a!i  against  tiim  as  an  a<lvoc>tr,  I  mosl  mentiOQ  that  he  olrjccled 
elation  wa-s  prmtnl  oil. 
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to  number,  and  superiority  to  power  ;  and  power,  like  many  other  things,  is  to  be 
estimated  non  numero  sed  pondere.  Now,  though  the  greater  number  is  not  corrupt, 
the  greater  weight  is  corrupt,  so  that  corruption  predominates  in  the  borough,  taken 
collectively y  though,  perhaps,  taken  numerically ^  the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupt. 
That  borough,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  corruptly,  is  in  the  eye  of  reason 
corrupt,  whether  it  be  by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  a  few,  or  by  an  accidental 
pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  objection,  in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of  making 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objection  not  only  against  society,  but 
against  the  possibility  of  society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist  upon  this 
condition  ;  that  as  the  individuals  derive  advantages  from  union,  they  may  likewise 
suffer  inconveniences  ;  that  as  those  who  do  nothing,  and  sometimes  those  who  do  ill, 
will  have  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  general  virtue  and  general  prosperity, 
so  those  likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  predominant  corruption." 

This  in  my  opinion  was  a  very  nice  case  ;  but  the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together  and  visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I 
had  been  informed  that  he  had  once  been  there  before  with  Mr.  Wedderbum  (now 
Lord  Loughborough),  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Foote  ;  and  I  have  heard  Foote  give  a 
very  entertaining  account  of  Johnson's  happening  to  have  his  attention  arrested 
by  a  man  who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beating  his  straw,  supposed  it  was 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punishing  for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland, 
in  1746.*  There  was  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  this  day ;  but  the  general 
contemplation  of  insanity  was  very  affecting.  I  accompanied  him  home,  and  dined 
and  drank  tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  distinguished  for  knowing  an  uncommon 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  both  in  antiquities  and  polite  literature,  he  observed, 
"  You  know.  Sir,  he  runs  about  with  little  weight  upon  his  mind."  And  talking  of 
another  very  ingenious  gentleman,t  who  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  was  at 
variance  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and  wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
he  leads  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house, 
where  I  might  sleep  occasionally,  when  I  happened  to  sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour, 
I  took  possession  of  it  this  night,  found  everything  in  excellent  order,  and  was 
attended  by  honest  Francis  with  a  most  civil  assiduity.  I  asked  Johnson  whether  I 
might  go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyer  upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to 
me  to  be  doing  work  as  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an  artisan  should  work  on  the  day 
appropriated  for  reUgious  rest.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  when  you  are  of  consequence 
enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of  consulting  upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it :  but 
you  may  go  now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not  what  one  should  do  who  is 
anxious  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which  a  peculiar  observance 
of  Sunday  is  a  great  help.  The  distinction  is  clear  between  what  is  of  moral  and 
what  is  of  ritual  obligation." 

On  Saturday,  May  13,  I  breakfasted  with  him  by  invitation,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  a  Scotch  advocate,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now  General)  Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  Lord  Court  own, 

♦  My  very  honourable  friend,  General  Sir  George  Howard,  who  served  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  has  assured  me  that  the  cruelties  were  not  imputable  to  his  Royal  Highness. 

f  [No  doubt  George  Steevens. — Croker.^ 
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who  was  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  him. 
His  tea  and  rolls  and  butter,  and  whole  break- 
fast-apparatus, were  all  in  such  decorum. 
and  his  behaviour  so  courteous,  that  Colonel 
Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and  wondered  at 
his  having  heard  so  much  said  of  Johnson's 
slovenliness  and  roughness.  I  have  preserved 
nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that  Crosbie 
pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly  of 
alchemy,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a  positive 
unbehever,  but  rather  dehghted  in  considering 
what  progress  had  actually  been  made  in  tin.- 
transmutation  of  metals,  what  near  approaches 
there  had  been  to  the  making  of  gold  ;  and  told 
us  that  it  was  affirmed  tliat  a  person  in  the 
Russian  dominions  had  discovered  the  secret,  but 
died  without  revealing  it,  as  imagining  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  society.  He  added  that  it  was 
not  impossible  but  it  might  in  time  be  generally 
known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable 
for  a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a 
woman  had  preferred  to  him  P^JoHNSON  ;  "  1 
do  not  see.  Sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man 
to  be  angry  at  another,  whom  a  woman  has 
preferred  to  him  :  but  angry  he  is,  no  doubt : 
and  he  is  loth  to  be  angry  at  lumself." 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23rd, 
I  was  frequently  in  his  company  at  different 
places,  but  during  this  period  have  recorded  only 
two   remarks  :    one   concerning    Garrick  :    "  He 

has  not  Latin  enough.  He  hnds  out  the  Latin  by  the  meaning,  rathc^r  than  the 
meaning  by  the  Latin."  And  another  concerning  writers  of  travels,  who.  he 
observed,  "  were  more  defective  than  any  other  writers." 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  tlie  17th,  of  which  I  find  all  my  memorial 
is,  "  much  laughing."  It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been  in  a  humour  for 
jocularity  and  merriment,  and  upon  such  occasions  I  never  knew  a  man  laugh 
more  heartily.  We  may  suppKise  that  the  high  relish  of  a  state  so  different  from 
his  habitual  gloom  produced  more  than  ordinary  exertions  of  that  distinguishing 
faculty  of  man,  which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to  expLiin.  Johnson's 
laugh  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circumstance  in  his  manner.  It  was  a  kind  of 
good  humoured  growl,  Tom  Davies  described  it  drolly  enough  :  "  He  laughs  Uke 
a  rhinoceros," 


JOSEPH  AEIDISON  (».  1672,  J.  17l») 
".\s  a  dcscribcTof  Ule  and  uiiuuien.  lie 
miut  be  ■Uiiwetl  t<>  ttwid  muliaps  Iho 
&nt  Hi  the  fmt  rank.  Hu  bumoui, 
whic^b.  ■*  Steele  observes,  li peculUi  tit 

^ novdtvtod 

aoddailyoc ,.._ 

lite  with  10  tnucb  fideUly.  that  he  CHI  b« 
hmllv  tald  to  tnventi  yei  ha  exhibi- 
liina  liavc  an  alt  (u  much  untm^.  thai 
it  Is  difficult  to  luppcse  Ibem  aal 
uierrly  the  |nvduclul  tmwiiulion.'' — 
Jubiuon'K  '■  Life  n(  AaJmrn." 
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sto  bennet  langtox,  esq. 
Dear  Sir,— 
"  I  HAVE  an  old  amanuensis  in  great  distress.      I  ha\-c 
^-...  t^ve,  and  begged  till  I  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again. 


given  what  I  think  I 
I  put  into  his  hands 
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this  morning  four  guineas.     If  you  could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would  clear 
him  from  his  present  difficulty. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 


"    1      ClllJ 

luur  inubi  iiui] 


<< 


May  21.  1775." 


to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  MAKE  no  doubt  but  you  are  now  safely  lodged  in  your  own  habitation, 
and  have  told  all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  BosweU  and  Miss  Veronica.  Pray  teach 
Veronica  to  love  me.     Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very  much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown 
well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to  Lincolnshire,  and  has  invited  Nicolaida  *  to 
follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath.  I  am  to  set  out  on  Monday  ;  so  there 
is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

"  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining  sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come 
back  for  more,  because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  them  after  me  in  my  vagrant 
state. 

"  I  promised  Mrs.  Macaulay  t  that  I  would  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If  they  desire  to  give  him  an 
English  education,  it  should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year 
or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes  immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make 
no  figure  in  our  universities.  The  schools  in  the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  good. 

"  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the  Foulis, "  Telemachus"  andCollins's 
"  Poems,"  each  a  shilling  ;   I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me.  You 
see  what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  to  be  trusted  with  feudal  estates. 
When  she  mends  and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  her  daughters. 

"  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends  by  name,  because  I  would  be  loth 
to  leave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see  them,  how  well  I  speak 
of  Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing 
Scotch  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch  prejudices. 

*'  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay,  and  the  decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan.  J 

I  am,  my  dearest  Sir,  with  great  affection. 
Your  most  obliged,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  May  27.   1775." 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three  letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  passages  : 

*'  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down.  He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you 
are  pleased  to  take  so  much  pains  in  revising  his  '  Annals.'  I  told  him,  that  you  said 
you  were  well  rewarded  by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading  them." 

*  a  learned  Greek. 

t  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay.  author  of  "  The  History  of  St.  Kilda." 
X  a  law-suit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  Chief  of  his  clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his  family 
estates  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 


"  X    cllll,    IJ 

I  uur  iiiu 
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"  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebridejms  in  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  nt  my  house.  Mr,  Dooald  Macqueen  *  and 
Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  controverting  your 
proposition  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  Higlilands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written 
till  of  late." 

"  My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this  summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warming 
and  vivifying  rays  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them  frequently.  I  am  going  to  pass 
some  time  with  my  father  at  Auchinleck." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir.— 

"  I  AM  returned  from  the  annual  ramble  into  the  middle  coimties.  Having 
seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Time  has  left  tliat 
fiar^olibeistodiew antiquities;  aiidctmuiierce.h^]9£t4i«|>£(^n94i}S'^ 


iiiiiiii!i[i:ii'n.iniii'itiiiii!.'![i  'iMiMiii  m;;i,iiiii'/ji  ■*.r  iiii'iiiiii  ini  inincii'rii;:;, in  i,"i.; :.:,.,;  [•; 
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Thr  Dedtam  [u  wbich  Johnson  and  Boswell  jiaid  a  visit  on  May  8Ih,  1775.  was  situated  ia  MmnrBelds. 
imia  ihe  beginning  cil  Ibe  nineteenth  century,  was  an  exhibition  open  to  Ihe  public — a  common  promi 
like  Ihe  middle  aisle  ol  Old  St.  Paul's,  oi  tbe  gravel  walks  of  Gray';  Inn." — Filer  Cunnmgham. 

I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps,  glad  to  come  home  ;  which  is,  in  other  words, 
I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  being  at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this 
the  state  of  life  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for  all  the 
wise  and  all  the  good  say  that  we  may  cure  it. 

For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you 
disperse  them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes 
easy  and  sometimes  serious.  Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many  good  effects. 

"  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I  am  sincerely  sorry ;  and  am 
therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy.     He  still  thinks  that  I  have 


'  A  very  teamed  minister  i[ 


e  Isle  of  Sky.  whom  botit  Dt.  Johnson  and  I  have  in'fntioned  H 
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represented  him  as  personally  giving  up  the  Chieftainship.  I  meant  only  that  it 
was  no  longer  contested  between  the  two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  p>erhaps. 
by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation,  in  the  House  of  Dunvegan.  I  am  sorry 
the  advertisement  was  not  continued  for  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 

"  That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen  should  controvert  a  position  contrary 
to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  prejudice,  might  be  easily  imagined  ; 
but  of  a  standing  fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy  ;  if  there  are  men  with  tails, 
catch  an  homo  caudatus  ;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides, 
in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the  manuscripts.  Where  men  write,  they  will  write 
to  one  another,  and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ancestry,  will 
be  kept.     In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

"  I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes's  history,  which  I  purpose  to  return, 
all  the  next  week  :  that  his  respect  for  my  little  observations  should  keep  his  work 
in  suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I  think, 
a  new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known, 
without  laboured  splendour  of  language,  or  affected  subtilty  of  conjecture.  The 
exactness  of  his  dates  raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault 
without  his  constraint. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your  '  Journal,'*  that  she  almost  read 
herself  blind.     She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

"  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I 
am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will 
have  neither  sickness  nor  anv  other  affliction.  But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be  sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to 
blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love 
you  ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love  and  my  esteem  ; 
I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hop)e  in  time  to  reverence 
you  as  a  man  of  examplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  '  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,'  and  therefore,  it  is  little  to  say,  that  I  am.  Sir, 


(( 


Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson, 


ti 


LotJdotj,  August  27,  1775." 


"  TO   THE    SAME. 


(( 
(( 


Sir, — 

If,  in  these  papers,t  there  is  little  alteration  attempted,  do  not  suppose 
me  negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps  more  closely  than  the  rest ;  but  I  find 
nothing  worthy  of  an  objection. 

Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  your  honest  heart. 


tt  \\7. 


(( 


tt   TT. 


I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 


''August  30,   1775." 


♦  My  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  that  lady  read  in  the  original  manuscript. 
t  Another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland." 
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1                                                                                                  "  TO   THE    SAME. 

1              "  My  DEAR  Sir,— 

I                       "I  NOW  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  you  should 
fancy  yourself  neglected.     Such  fancies  I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least 
never  to  indulge  ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it  is  become 
part  of  my  mind  and  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly  Wolent ; 
therefore  whether  I  write  or  not,  set  your  thoughts  at  rest.     I  now  write  to  tell  you 
that  I  shall  not  very  soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another 
journey. 

«         *         *         *         « 

"  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham,  and  in  Leicester- fields.*     Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  is  in  good  humour  with  me. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  etc., 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Sip.  14,  1775."                                                                                                                                                                _^^ 
•  Where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Uvcd.                                                                                                                         ^^^H 

1 

n^^ 

^1  ^      m 

Br  W    ^-       R^V                            V^RJif 

m 

111 
111 

1 

LEICESTER  SgUARE 
or  Leicostw  Fields,  as  it  was  kBdwn  tn  Jghason's  lime.    This  picture  shows  Ihe  view  obtained  trom 
the  windcFws  of  Sir  Joshua's  house.    The  s|>lre  is  that  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  the  hotel  is  the 
homr  where  Hogarth  once  lived.      The  equMtrian  statue  of  George  I.  erected  aboul  17S4.  was 
replaced  by  a  figure  of  Shakspeare  in  1874.  when  the  garden  was  purchased,  reconstructed,  and 
presented  to  the  nation  by  Baron  Albert  Grant. 

i 

CHAPTER  XXVIII— 1775 


THE  TOUR  TO  FRANCE 


Johnson  Visits  France  withMr.  andMrs.  Thrale — Paris — fecole  Militaire — The  Gobelins — Palais  RoyaJ^ 
Mrs.  Ferinor — Palais  Bourbon — Fontainebleau — Versailles  and  Trianon ^-Sauterre  tbe  Brewer — 
TheKing's  Library — The  Sorbonne — St.  Clottd — Sdvres— Grande  Chartreuse — Library  of  St.  Germain 
— Departure  from  Paris— Chantilly — Compeigne — Cambray. 

What  he  mentions  in  such  liglit  terms  as,  "  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another 
journey,"  I  soon  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  tlian  a  tour  to  France  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale.     This  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent, 

"  TO   MR.    ROBERT   LEVETT.  ,  „, 

"Dears™,-  "  «„.,  s,/,,.  18,  i™. 

"  We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleasing  passage  of  no  more  than  six 
hours.     I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now,  though  you 

cannot  suppose  that  I 
-  -  have  much  to  say. 
You  have  seen  France 
yourself.  From  this 
place  we  are  going  to 
Rouen,  and  from 
Rouen  to  Paris,  where 
Mr.  Thrale  designs  to 
stay  about  live  or  six 
weeks.  We  have  a 
regular  recommenda- 
tion to  the  English 
resident,  so  we  shall 
not  be  taken  for  vaga- 
bonds. We  think  to 
go  one  way  and  return 
another,  and  see  as 
much  as  we  can.  I 
will  try  to  speak  a 
Httle  French;  I  tried 
liitlierto  but  Uttle,  but 
I  spoke  sometimes.  If 
I  heard  better,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  learn 
faster. 

"  I  am    Sir 
s  tour  to  France  on  Sept.  ISth.  1775,  and  addressed  ^l  i'  i     '     i  <  ' 

■n  Calais  on  Sept.  ISih.     While  in  France  he  kepi  a  V  OUr   humble 

short  journal,  Ihe  first  pan  of   which  ha*    uoiorlunalPly  been  lost ;     the  cfrvant 

porlian  CKlant  begins  on    Oct.   lOth     (Paris]    and   ends    on  Nov.    5th.  scivdiii, 

Johnson  relumed  to  England  about  Ihe  12th  of  Nuvembet.  "  SAM.   JOHSSON". 
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"  TO    THE    SAME. 

'■  Palis.  Ocl.  22,   1775. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  We  are  still  here,  commonly  very  busy  in  looking  about  i 
to-day  at  Versailles.  You  have  seen 
it,  and  1  shall  not  describe  it.  We 
came  yesterday  from  Fontaine bleau, 
where  the  Court  is  now.  We  went  to 
see  the  King  and  Queen  at  dinner,  and 
the  Queen  was  so  impressed  by  Miss,* 
that  she  sent  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
to  inquire  who  she  was,  I  find  all 
true  that  you  have  ever  told  me  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is  very  hberal,  and 
keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine 
table  ;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very 
bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent 
of  Enghsh  nuns,  and  I  talked  with  her 
through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very 
kindly  used  by  the  English  Benedictine 
friars.  But  upon  the  whole  I  cannot 
make  much  acquaintance  here  ;  and 
though  the  churches,  psilaces,  'and 
some  private  houses  are  very  magnifi- 
cent, there  is  no  very  great  pleasure, 
after  having  seen  many,  in  seeing 
more  ;  at  least  the  pleasure,  whatever 
it  be,  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we 
shall  come  home.  Mr.  Thrale  calcu- 
lates that  as  we  left  Streatham  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  we  shall  see 
it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

"  I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the  sea  five  days,  before  I  found  a  sensible 
improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race  in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti. 
Baretti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams  ;  and  give  my  love  to  Francis  ;  and 
tell  my  friends  that  I  am  not  lost. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble,  etc., 
"  Sam.  Johnsox. 


■•Edinburgh,  Oct.  : 


.   1775. 


"  to  dr.  samuel  johnson. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you  were  at  Paris,  you  should  have  had 
a  letter  from  me  by  tlie  earliest  opportunity,  announcing  the  birth  of  my  son,  on 
the  9th  instant ;  I  have  named  him  Alexander,  after  my  father.  I  now  write,  as  I 
suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this  week,  to  attend 
his  duty  in  Pariiament,  and  that  you  will  not  stay  behind  him. 
•  Miss  Thrale. 
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"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit 
you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests  in  a  letter  to  me  :  '  I  intend  soon  to 
give  you  "  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,"  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a  fancy  which  I  have  taken,  of 
getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  accoimt  that  I 
give  of  that  prince.  If  he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  incidents.' 

"  I  suppose  by  'The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  his  Lordship  means  that  part  of  his 
'  Annals  '  which  relates  to  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  not  a  separate  work. 

"  Shall  we  have  '  A  Journey  to  Paris '  from  you  in  the  winter  ?  You  will,  I 
hope,  at  any  rate  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account  of  your  French  travels 
very  soon,  for  I  am  very  impatient.  What  a  different  scene  have  you  viewed  this 
autumn,  from  that  which  you  viewed  in  autumn,  1773 !     I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  much  obUged  and 

"  Affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell.'* 

"to   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  AM  glad  that  the  young  Laird  is  bom,  and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the 
only  difference  that  you  can  ever  have  with  Mrs.  Boswell.*  I  know  that  she  does 
not  love  me  ;  but  I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I  get  the  better  of  her. 

"  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from  the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty 
traveller  not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  so  many  opportimities  of  remark.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  tell  the  public  any  thing  of  a  place  better  known  to  many  of 
my  readers  than  to  myself.     We  can  talk  of  it  when  we  meet. 

"  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from  whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of 
the  '  History  '  every  post.  Concerning  the  character  of  Bruce,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  see  any  great  reason  for  writing  it ;  but  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what  Lord 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

"  I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the  journey,  and  hope  you  and  your  family 
have  known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has  so  happily  terminated.  Among 
all  the  congratidations  that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you  believe  none  more  warm 
or  sincere,  than  those  of,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

•*  November  16,   1775." 


(( 
(( 


to  mrs.  lucy  porter,  in  lichfield.f 
Dear  Madam, — 

"  This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I  have  brought  you  a  little  box,  wliich 
I  thought  pretty  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box,  or  a  box 
for  some  other  use.     I  will  send  it,  when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.     I  have  been 

♦  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  preferring  male  to  female  succession. 

t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  years  previous  to  1775  he  corresponded  with  this  lady,  who 
was  his  step-daughter,  but  none  of  his  earlier  letters  to  her  have  been  preserved. 

[Since  the  death  of  the  author,  several  of  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written  before  1775. 
were  obligingly  communicated,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  to  Mr.  Malone,  and  are  printed  in  the  present 
dition.      M.] 
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through  the  whole  journey  remarkably  well.  My  fellow-travellers  were  the  same 
whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield,  only  we  took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so  fine  a 
place  as  you  would  expect.  The  palaces  and  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid 
and  magnificent ;  and  what  would  please  you,  there  are  many  very  fine  pictures  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  their  way  of  life  commodious  or  pleasant. 

"  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has  been  all  this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer 
has  given  you  strength  sufficient  to  encounter  the  winter. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends ;  and,  if  your  fingers  will  let  you, 
write  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be  troublesome  to  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Nov.  16,   1775." 

"to  the  same. 

"  Dear  Madam,— 

"  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you  that  I  was  just  come  home 
from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that  I  should  have  heard  from  you.  I  am  afraid  winter 
has  laid  hold  on  your  fingers,  and  hinders  you  from  writing.  However,  let  somebody 
write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  happened  at 
Lichfield  among  our  friends.     I  hope  you  are  all  well. 

"  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself  growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that 
cold  weather  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care 
of  ourselves,  and  lose  no  part  of  our  health  by  negUgence. 

"  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the  *  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,* 
and  the  *  Travels,'  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me  ;  and  do  not  let  us  forget  each  other.  This  is 
the  season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all  good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr. 
Porter,*  nor  heard  of  him.     Is  he  with  you  ? 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all 
my  friends  ;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson. 


"  1   ani, 

I  ours  mobi  ane 


i< 


December,  1775." 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write  an  account  of  his  travels  in  France  ; 
for  as  he  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  that  "  he  could  write  the  Life  of  a  Broomstick,"t 
so,  notwithstanding  so  many  former  travellers  have  exhausted  almost  every  subject 
for  remark  in  that  kingdom,  his  very  accurate  observation,  and  pecuUar  vigour  of 
thought  and  illustration,  would  have  produced  a  valuable  work.  During  his  visit 
to  it,  which  lasted  but  two  months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw.  He 
promised  to  show  me  them,  but  I  neglected  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of 

♦  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband. 

■f  [It  is  probable  that  the  author's  memory  here  deceived  him,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  Stella's 
remark,  that  Swift  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick. — /.  Boswell,  ;«».] 
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his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  must  ever  be  lamented  :  one  small 
paper-book,  however,  entitled  "  France  II,"  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my 
possession.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his  Hfe  and  observations,  from  the  10th  of 
October  to  the  4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being  twenty-six  days,  and  shows  an 
extraordinary  attention  to  various  minute  particulars.  Being  the  only  memorial 
of  this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I  am  confident,  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure, 
though  his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evidently  written  only  to  assist  his  own 
recollection. 

"  Oct.  10.  Tuesday.  We  saw  the  Ecole  Militatre,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
fifty  young  boys  are  educated  for  the  army.  They  have  arms  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  age  ; — flints  of  wood.  The  building  is  very  large,  but  nothing 
fine  except  the  council-room.  Tlie  French  have  large  squares  in  the  windows ; — 
they  make  good  iron  palisades.     Their  meals  are  gross. 

"  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  building  of  a  great  height.  The  upper 
stones  of  the  parapet  very  large,  but  not  cramped  with  irons.  The  flat  on  the  top 
is  very  extensive  ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there  is  no  parapet.  Though  it  was 
broad  enough,  I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it.     Maps  were  printing  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

"  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  In  the  reading- 
desk  of  the  refectory  lay  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints." 

■'  Oct.  11.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  see  Htilel  de  Chailois*  a  house  not  very 
large,  but  very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a  degree  that  I  never  saw 
before.     The  upper  part  for  servants  and  their  masters  was  pretty. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville's, 
a  house  divided  into  small  apartments, 
furnished  with  effeminate  and  minute 
-Porphyry. 

"  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roque's 
Church,  which  is  very  large  ; — the  lower 
part  of  the  pillars  incrusted  with  marble. 
— Three  chapels  behind  the  high  altar  ;— 
the  last  a  mass  of  low  arches. — Altars, 
I  believe  all  round. 

"  We  passed  through  Place  de 
Venddme,  a  fine  square,  about  as  big  as 
Hanover-square. — Inhabited  by  the  high 
families. — Lewis  XIV  on  horse-back  in 
the  middle. 

"  Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer- 
general.  In  the  house  of  Chatlois  is  a 
room  furnished  with  japan,  fitted  up 
in  Europe. 

"We  dined  with  Bocage,  the 
Marquis  Blanchetti,  and  his  lady.  The 
sweetmeats  taken  by  the  Marchioness 
Blanchetti,  after  otserving  that  they 
were  dear.  Mr.  Le  Roy,  Count  Manucci, 
the  Abbe,  the  Prior,  and  Father  Wilson, 
who  stayed  with  me,  till   I  took  him 

home  in  the  coach.  magnates,    she'  wrote    liavelling    lellers    irom 

Hotel    of     the     Duke    ii«         England  lUid  other  places,  and  an  imitation  of 
■■  Paiadise  L(«t." 
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"  Bathiani  is  gone. 

"  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor. — Monk  not 
necessarily  a  priest. — Benedictines  rise  at  four  ; — are  at  church  an  hour  and  half  ;  at 
church  again  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  after,  dinner  ;  and  again  from  half 
an  hour  after  seven  to  eight.  They  may  sleep  eight  hours. — Bodily  labour  wanted 
in  monasteries. 

"  The  poor  taken  to  hospitals,  and  miserably  kept. — Monks  in  the  convent 
fifteen  ;  — accounted  poor. 

'*  Oct.  12.  Thursday.  We  went  to  the  Gobelins. — Tapestry  makes  a  good 
picture  ;  — imitates  flesh  exactly. — One  piece  with  a  gold  ground  ; — the  birds  not 
exactly  coloured  ; — thence  we  went  to  the  King's  cabinet ; — very  neat,  not,  perhaps, 
perfect. — Gold  ore. — Candles,  of  the  candle-tree.— ^Seeds. — Woods.  Thence  to 
Gagnier's  house,  where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and 
elegance  which  I  never  had  seen  before. — Vases. — Pictures. — ^The  dragon  china. — 
The  lustre  said  to  be  of  crystal,  and  to  have  cost  £3,500. — ^The  whole  furniture  said 
to  have  cost  £125,000. — Damask  hangings  covered  with  pictures. — Porph5ny. — ^This 
house  struck  me. — Then  we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville's — Captain  Irwin  with 
us.* — Spain.  County  towns  all  beggars. — At  Dijon  he  could  not  find  the  way  to 
Orleans. — Cross  roads  of  France  very  bad. — Five  soldiers. — Woman. — Soldiers 
escaped. — The  Colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman. — The 
magistrate  cannot  seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's  permission. — Good  inn  at 
Nismes. — Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of  Englishmen. — Gibraltar  eminently  healthy  ; — 
it  has  beef  from  Barbary. — ^There  is  a  large  garden. — Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from 
the  rock. 

"  Oct.  13.  Friday. — I  stayed  at  home  all  day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who 
was  not  at  home. — I  read  something  in  Canus.f — Nee  admiror,  nee  multum  laudo. 

"Oct.  14.  Saturday.  We  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Argenson,  which  was  almost 
wainscoted  with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with  gold. — The  ladies'  closet 
wainscoted  with  large  squares  of  glass  over  painted  paper.  They  always  place 
mirrors  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

"  Then  we  went  to  JuUen's,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Clergy  : — ^£30,000  a  year. — 
The  house  has  no  very  large  room,  but  is  set  with  mirrors,  and  covered  with  gold. — 
Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another  library. 

"  At  D[argenson]'s  I  looked  into  the  books  in  the  lady's  closet,  and,  in  contempt, 
showed  them  to  Mr.  T. — '  Prince  Titi ' ;  '  Bibl.  des  Fees,'  and  other  books. — She 
was  offended,  and  shut  up,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  her  apartment. 

"  Then  we  went  to  Julien  Le  Roy,  the  King's  watchmaker,  a  man  of  character 
in  his  business,  who  showed  a  small  clock  made  to  find  the  longitude. — A  decent  man. 

"  Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchandy  and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil  and 
criminal. — QueHes  on  the  Sellette.X — This  building  has  the  old  Gothic  passages,  and 
a  great  appearance  of  antiquity. — Three  hundred  prisoners  sometimes  in  the  jail. 
Much  disturbed  ;  hope  no  ill  will  be.§ 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Fr^ron,||  the  journalist.     He  spoke  Latin  very 
scantily,  but  seemed  to  understand  me. — His  house  not  splendid,  but  of  commodious 

♦  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minute  of  what  was  told  by  Captain  Irwin. 

t  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dominican,  who  died  at  Toledo,  in  1560.     He  wrote  a  treatise 
De  Locis  Theologicis.'    in  twelve  books. 

X  [The  Sellctte  was  a  stool  on  which  the  criminal  sat  while  he  was  interrogated  by  the  court. — Croker.'\ 
§  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  superstitious,  reminds  me  of  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary. 
II  [Fr^ron  was  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  \'oItaire.     His  son  Stanislaus  was  the  revolutionist. — 
Crokef.'\ 
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size. — His  family,  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  not  elevated,  but  decent. — I  was  p 
with  my  reception. — He  is  to  translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to  send  him  with  notes. 

"  Oct.  15.  Sunday.  At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about 
7  m.  from  Pans.  —  Tlie  terrace 
noble  along  the  river. — The  rooms 
numerous  and  grand,  but  not 
discriminated  from  other  palaces. 
— The  chapel  beautiful,  but  small. 
— China  globes. — Inlaid  tables.— 
Labyrinth.  —  Sinking  table.  *  — 
Toilet  tables. 

"Oct.  16.  Monday.  The  Palais 
Royal  very  grand,  large,  and 
lofty. — A  very  great  collection  of 
pictures.  —  Three  of  Raphael. — 
Two  Holy  Family.^One  small 
piece  of  M.  Angelo.^One  room  of 
Rubens. — I  thought  the  pictures 
of  Raphael  fine. 

"The  Tuilleries.  —  Statues. 
^Venus. — JEn.  and  Ancliises  in 
his  arms. — Nilus. — Many  more. 
The  walks  not  open  to  mean 
persons. — Chairs 'at  night  hired 
for  two  sous  a  piece.  —  Pont 
toumant. 

"  Austin  Nuns. — Grate. — Mrs. 
Fermor,  Abbess.f— She  knew  Pope, 
and  thought  him  disagreeable.— 

Mrs.  — has  many  books  ;— 

has  seen  life^their  frontlet  dis- 
agreeable.—  Their  hood, —  Their 
life  easy. — Rise  about  five  ;  hour 
and  half  in  chapel. — Dine  at  ten.  Another  hour  and  half  at  chapel ;  half  an  hour 
about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven  : — four  hours  in  chapel, — A  large 
garden. — Thirteen  pensioners. — -Teacher  complained. 

At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad  to  be  there. — ^Rope-dancing  and 
farce. — Egg  dance. 

"  N.  [Note.]    Near  Paris,  whether  on  week-days  or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

"  Oct.  17.    Tuesday.    At  the  Palais  Marchand  I  bought 

A  snuff-box,  24  L.  ' 

6 
Table  book  15 

Scissors  3  p.  [pair]  18 

63—2     12    6 

"  [.\  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descended  by  machinery  to  a  lower  floor,  so  that  supper  might 
be  sen-ed  and  removed  without  the  presence  o(  servants.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  XV  during  the 
favour  of  Madame  du  Barri, — Ctoker.] 

t  (The  niece  of  Arabella  Fermor.  the  Belinda  ol  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." — Croker.  Johnson 
mentions  her  in  his  "  Life  ol  Pope  "  :  "  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  havesomedoubt,  for  at  Paris,  a  few  yean 

31— (>*re> 


I.0U1S   XVI   {i>.  1754.  d-  I7B3) 
on  nf    Louis    XV.     he   ascended    (be  throne    in 
1774;     coDSequcntly     he     had     reigned     nearly 
eighteen  moalhs  when  Johnson  mw  him. 


"  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead. — N,  As  many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days 


ill  the  year. — Chamhre  > 
venerable  building. 


;  question.— ToumeWe  at  the  Palais  Marchand. — An  old 


■■  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  Only  onesmall  wing  shown ; — 
lofty; — splendid ; — gold  and  glass.— The  battles 
of  the  great  Conde  are  painted  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  The  present  Prince  a  grandsire  at 
tliirty-nine. 

"  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great 
buildings,  leaves  no  very  distinct  images, 
unless  to  those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I 
entered,  my  wife  was  in  my  mind :  *  she 
would  ha\"e  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody 
to  please.  I  am  little  pleased. 

"  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 
■'  So  many  shops  open,  tliat  Sunday  is  httle 
distinguished  at  Paris. — Tlie  palaces  of  Louvre 
and  Tuilleries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

"  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  gilt  globes  of 
metal  at  the  fire-place. 

"'  The  French  beds  commended. — Much  of 
the  marble  only  paste. 

■'  The  Colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building, 
at  least  much  of  it. 

"  Oct.     IS.      Wednesday.      We    went    to 

Fontainebleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean 

town,  crowded  with  people.     The  forest  thick 

with  woods,  very  extensive. — Manucci  secured  us  lodgings. — The  appearance  of  the 

country  pleasant. ^No  hills,  few  streams,  only  one  hedge. — -I  remember  no  chapels 

nor  crosses  on  the  road, — Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

"  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

"  Oct.  19.  Thursday.  At  Court,  we  saw  the  apartments ;  the  King's  bed- 
chamber and  council-chamber  extremely  splendid. — Persons  of  all  ranks  in  the 
external  rooms  through  which  the  family  passes  ; — servants  and  masters. — Bninet 
with  us  the  second  time. 

"  The  introductor  came  to  us  ; — civil  to  me. ^Presenting. — I  had  scruples. — 
Not  necessary.  We  went  and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  at  dinner.— We  saw  the 
other  ladies  at  dinner. ^Madame  Ehzabeth,  with  the  Princess  of  Guimene. — At  night 
we  went  to  a  comedy.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard. — ^Drunken  women. — Mrs.  Th. 
preferred  one  to  the  other. 

"  Oct.  20.  Friday.  We  saw  the  Queen  mount  in  the  forest. — Brown  habit ; 
rode  aside  :  one  lady  rode  aside. — The  Queen's  horse  light  gray  ; — martingale. — 
She  galloped. — We  then  went  to  the  apartments,  and  admired  them. — Then 
wandered  through  the  palace. — In  the  passages,  stalls,  and  shops. — Painting  in 

aRo.  a  niece  of  Mrs,  Fermor,  who  prcsideti  in  an  English  convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  ["  The  Raptfv 
of  Uve  Lock  "]  with  very  tittle  gratitude,  rather  as  on  insult  than  an  honour,  and  she  may  be  supfNised 
to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  the  family. — P.  Cunmiii;ham.'\ 

•  His  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wile,  of  which  there  are  many  evidences  in  his  "  ftayers  jukI 
Meditations,"  appears  very  feelingly  in  this  passage. 


MADAME  ELIZABETH  (ft.  1764,  a 

Like  ber  brother,   Louis  XVl.  and  Marie 

Antoinette,   this  unfortunate  princess  met 

her  fate  on  the  guillotine  during  the  French 

Revolution. 


VERSAILLES 

Fresco  by  a  great  master,  worn  out. — We  saw  the  King's  horses  and  dogs. — The  dogs 
iilmost  all  English. — Degenerate. 

"  The  horses  not  much  commended.^The  stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy, 

"  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera.     I  refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

"  The  King  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand  as  we. 

"Saturday,  21.  In  the  night  I  got  round. — We  came  home  to  Paris.  I  think 
we  did  not  see  the  chapel. ^Trec  broken  by  the  wind. — The  French  chairs  made 
all  of  boards  painted. 

"  N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice. — Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the  magistrates. — 
Dijon  woman.* 

"  Faggots  in  the  palace. — Everj-thing  slovenly,  except  in  the  chief  rooms, — 
Trees  in  the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and  small. 

"  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made. — Queen's  bridle  woven  with  silver. — Tags  to 
strike  the  horse. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  22.  To  Versailles,  a  mean  town.  Carriages  of  business  passing. 
Mean  shops  against  the  wall. — Our  way  lay  through  S^-vres.  where  is  the  China 
manufacture. — Wooden  bridge  at  Stivres,  in  the  way  to  Versailles. — The  palace  of 
great  extent. — The  front  long  ;  I  saw  it  not  perfectly. — The  Menagerie.— Cygnets 
dark  ;  their  black  feet  ;  on  the  ground  :  tame. — Halcyons,  or  gulls. — Stag  and  hind, 
young. — Aviary,  very  large  :  the  net  wire.- — Black  stag  of  China,  small.— Rhinoceros, 
the  horn  broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow ;  the  basis,  I  think, 
four  inches  'cross  ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled  over  his  body,  and  'cross 
his  hips ;  a  vast  animal,  though 
young;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  fnni 
oxen. — Tile  young  elephant,  with  lii- 
tusks  just  appearing. ^The  bruwn 
bear  put  out  his  paws ;  all  vi-v\ 
tame.^The  lion. — The  tigers  I  dil 
not  well  view.  —  The  camel,  m 
dromedary  with  two  bunches  caUed 
the  Huguin,t  taller  than  any  horse. 
— Two  camels  with  one  bunch. — 
Among  the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who, 
being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain,  and 
swam  about  to  catch  fish.  His  fci.-t 
well  webbed  ;  he  dipped  his  head, 
and  turned  his  long  bill  sidewisr 
He  caught  two  or  three  fish,  but  did 
not  eat  them. 

'■  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retrv;a 
appendant  to  Versailles.  It  has  iui 
open  portico  ;  the  pavement,  and  I 
think,  the  pillars,  of  marble. — Tht'n 
are  many  rooms,  which  I  do  nut 
distinctly  remember.  —  A  tabic  o( 
porphyry,  about  five  feet  long,  anH 
between  two  and  three  broad,  givi  v 
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to  Louis  XIV  by  the  Venetian  State. — In  the  council-room,  almost  all  that  was 
not  door  or  window  was,  I  think,  looking-glass.  Little  Trianon  is  a  small  palace 
like  a  gentleman's  house. — The  upper  floor  paved  with  brick. — Little  Vienne. — ^The 
court  is  ill  paved. — The  rooms  at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination 
with  privacy.  In  the  front  of  Versailles  are  small  basons  of  water  on  the  terrace, 
and  other  basons,  I  think,  below  them.  There  are  little  courts. — The  great  gallery 
is  wainscoted  with  mirrors,  not  very  large,  but  joined  by  frames.  I  suppose  the  large 
plates  were  not  yet  made. — The  playhouse  was  very  large. — The  chapel  I  do  not 
remember  if  we  saw.  We  saw  one  chapel,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  or  at 
Trianon. — The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks. — The  dinner  half  a  Louis  each, 
and,  I  think,  a  Louis  over. — Money  given  at  Menagerie,  three  hvres  ;  at  palace, 
six  Uvres. 

"  Oct.  23.    Monday.   *  Last  night  I  wrote  to  Levett. We  went  to  see  the 

looking-glasses  wrought.  They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast  plates,  perhaps  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  At  Paris  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  table,  by  rubbing 
one  plate  upon  another  with  grit  between  them.  The  various  sands,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn.  The  handle,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved, 
has  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all  directions.  The  plates  are  sent 
up  with  their  surfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  they  are 
bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told.  Those  that  are  to  be 
polished  are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths,  hard  strained,  that 
the  resistance  may  be  equal ;  they  are  then  rubbed  with  a  hand-rubber,  held  down 
hard  by  a  contrivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand.  The  powder  which  is  used 
last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron  dissolved  in  aqua  fortis  :  they  called  it,  as  Baretti 
said,  marc  de  Veau  forte,  which  he  thought  was  dregs.  They  mentioned  vitriol  and 
saltpetre.  The  cannon  ball  swam  in  the  quicksilver.  To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of 
beaten  tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to  which  it  imites.  Then  more 
quicksilver  is  poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [attraction]  rises  very  high. 
Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided 
till  it  lies  upon  the  plate,  having  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver  before  it.  It  is  then, 
I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury  ; 
the  slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  perpendicular. 

"  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Greve,  the  mayor's  house,*  and  the  Bastille. 

"  We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer.f  He  brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he  pays  no  duty  for  malt, 
and  little  more  than  half  as  much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  6d.  a  bottle.  He 
brews  4,000  barrels  a  year.  There  are  seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is 
supposed  to  brew  more  than  he  ; — reckoning  them  at  3,000  each,  they  make  51,000 
a  year.— rThey  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  no  trade. 

"  The  moat  of  the  Bastille  is  dry. 

"  Oct.  24.  Tuesday.  We  visited  the  King's  library. — I  saw  the  *  Speculum 
Humanie  Salvationis,'  rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  sometimes  black ; 
part  supposed  to  be  with  wooden  types,  and  part  with  pages  cut  in  boards. — The 
Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Mentz,  in  1462  ;  it  has  no  date  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  printed  with  wooden  types. — I  am  in  doubt ;  the  print  is  large  and 
fair,  in  two  folios. — Another  book  was  shown  me,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
with  wooden  types ; — I  think,  *  Durandi  Sanctuarium '  in  1458.     This  is  inferred  from 

♦  [The  Hotel  de  Ville.— CroA^r.] 

\  [The  detestable  ruffian,    who  afterwards  conducted   Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  scaffold,   and 
commanded  the  troops  that  guarded  it,  during  his  murder.     M.] 


the  difference  of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  might  be  struck 
with  different  puncheons. — The  regular  simiHtude  of  most  letters  proves  better 
that  they  are  metal.  I  .saw  nothing  but  the  '  Speculum '  wliich  I  had  not  seen,  I  think, 
before. 

"  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne. — Thehbrary  very  large,  not  in  lattices  like  the  King's, 
'  Marbone'  and  '  Durandi',  q.  collection  14  vol.  '  Scriptores  de  rebus  Gallicis,'  many 
folios. — '  Histoire  Genealogique  of  France,'  9  vol. — '  Gallia  Christiana,'  the  first 
edition,  4to,  the  last,  f.  12  vol. — The  Prior  and  Librarian  dined  [with  us]  : — I 
wailed  on  them  home. — Their  garden  pretty,  with  covered  walks,  but  small ;  yet 
may  hold  many  students. — The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal ;— choose 
those  who  succeed  to  vacancies. — Profit  Httle. 

"  Oct.  25.  Wednesday.  I  went  with  the  Prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke. — 
We  walked  round  the  palace  and  had  some  talk. — I  dined  wnth  our  whole  company 
at  the  Monastery. — In  the  library,  Beroald — Cymon — Titus,  from  Boccace. — '  Oratio 
Proverbialis' to  the  Virgin,  from  Petrarch  ;  Falkland  to  Sandys  : — Dryden's  Preface 
to  the  third  vol.  of  '  Miscellanies.'* 

"Oct, -26.  Thursday,  We  saw  the  china  at  Sevres,  cut,  glazed,  painted.  Believue, 
a  pleasing  house,  not  great  :  tine  prospect. — Meudon.  an  old  palace.  Alexander,  in 
Porphyry :  hollow  between  eyes  and  nose,  thin  cheeks.  Plato  and  Aristotle. — 
Noble  terrace  overlooks  the  town.— St.  Cloud.— Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand,  but 
pleasing.— In  the  rooms,  Michael  Angelo,  drawn  by  himself.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des 
Cartes,  Bochart,  Naudicus,  Mazarine.^Gilded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded.  Gough  and  Keene. — Hooke  came  to  us  at  the  inn. — A  message  from 
Drumgold. 

"  Oct.  27.    Friday.     I  stayed  at  home. — Gough  and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  S 'sf 

•  He  means.  1  suppose,  that  he  read  these  difierent  pieMS,  while  he  reroained  in  the  library. 
t  [Mrs.  StrickJand,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  TowiJey,  who  happened  to  meet  the  porty  at  Dieppe, 
aiid  accompanied  them  to  Paris.     She  intioduced  them  to  Madame  du  Bocage. — Ctokir.] 
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friend  dined  with  us. — This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire. — The  weather  is  grown 
very  cold,  and  I  fear  has  a  bad  effect  upon  my  breath,  which  has  grown  much  more 
free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

'*  Saturday,  Oct.  28.  I  visited  the  Grand  Chartreux,  built  by  St.  Louis. — It  is 
built  for  forty,  but  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not  maintain  more.  The 
friar  that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment. — Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms,  I 
remember  but  three. — His  books  seemed  to  be  French. — His  garden  Wcis  neat ;  he 
gave  me  grapes.  We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the  statues  of  the  King,  and 
the  captive  nations. 

"  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxembourg,  but  the  gallery  was  shut. — 
We  climbed  to  the  top  stairs.  I  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who  had  much  company  : — 
Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney,*  Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf  : — Called  on  the  Prior,  and  found 
him  in  bed. — Hotel — a  guinea  a  day. — Coach  three  guineas  a  week. — Valet  de  place 
three  1.  a  day. — Avant  coureur,  a  guinea  a  week. — Ordinary  dinner,  six  1.  a  head. — 
Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about  five  guineas  a  day. — Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as 
diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon. — Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

White  stockings,  18  liv.f    Wig. — Hat. 

Sunday,  Oct.  29.  We  saw  the  boarding-school. — The  Enfans  Trouves, — A 
room  with  about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour. — They  lose 
a  third  ;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than  seven  [years  old] ;  put  them  to  trades  ; 
pin  to  them  the  papers  sent  with  them. — Want  nurses. — Saw  their  chapel. 

"  Went  to  St.  Eustatia ;  saw  an  innumerable  company  of  girls  catechised,  in 
many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catechist. — Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at  another. 
— The  sermon  ;  the  preacher  wears  a  cap,  which  he  takes  off  at  the  Name  : — his 
action  uniform,  not  very  violent. 

"  Oct.  30.  Monday.  We  saw  the  library  of  St.  Germain. — A  very  noble 
collection. — *  Codex  Divinorum  Officiorum,'  1459  :  a  letter,  square  like  that  of  the 
*  Offices,'  perhaps  the  same. — The*  Codex,'  by  Fust  and  Gernsheyn.  *  Meursius,'  12  v. 
fol. — *  Amadis,'  in  French,  3  v.  fol. — Catholicon  sitie  colophone,  but  of  1460. — Two 

other  editions, J  one  by *Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei,'    without  name, 

date,  or  place,  but  of  Fust's  square  letter,  as  it  seems. 

I  dined  with  Colonel  Drumgold  ;    had  a  pleasing  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  stand  in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at 
Oxford. 

"  Oct.  31.  Tuesday.  I  lived  at  the  Benedictines  ;  meagre  day  ;  soup  meagre, 
herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce  ;  fried  fish  ;  lentils,  tasteless  in  themselves.  In  the 
library  ;  where  I  found  Maffeus's  '  De  Historia  Indica  :  Promontorium  flectere, 
to  double  the  Cape.'     I  parted  very  tenderly  from  the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

"  Maitre  des  Arts,  2  y. — Bacc,  Theol.  3  y. — Licentiate,  2  y. — Doctor  Th,  2  y.  in 
all  9  years. — For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations,  Major,  Minor,  Sarbonica. — 
Several  colleges  suppressed,  and  transferred  to  that  which  was  the  Jesuits'  College. 

♦  [The  celebrated  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord  Rodney  ;  he  was  residing  abroad  on  account  of. 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1778,  the  Marshal  Due  de  Biron 
generously  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  thousand  louis  d'ors,  to  enable  him  to  take  part  in-  the  service  of  the 
country. — Croker.  1 

t  [i.e.,  18  livres.     Two  pairs  of  white  silk  stockings  were  probably  purchased.     M.] 

X  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  de  Bure.  Meerman,  Mattaire,  and  other  typographical  books,  fdf  the 
two  editions  of  the  "  Catholicon,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  here,  with  names  which  I  cannot  make 
out.     I  read  "  one  by  Litinius,  one  by  Bocdinus."     I  have  deposited  the  original  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  the  curious  may  see  it.     My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Planta,  for  the   ^ 
trouble  he  was  pleased  to  take  in  aiding  my  researches. 
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"  Nov.  L  Wednesday.  We  left  Paris. — St.  Dennis,  a  large  town  ;  the  church 
not  \'ery  large,  but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  awful. — On  the  left  are  chapels 
built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  sides.  The 
organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. — The  gates  are  of 
brass.  On  the  middle  gate  is  the  history  of  our  Lord. — The  painted  windows  are 
historical,  and  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful. — We  were  at  another  church  belonging 
to  a  convent,  of  which  the  portal  is  a  dome  ;  we  could  not  enter  farther,  and  it  was 
almost  dark. 

'■  Nov,  2.  Thursday.  We  came  this  day  to  Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde. — -This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by  all  varieties  of  waters 
starting  up  in  fountains,  falling  in  cascades,  running  in  streams,  and  spread  in 
lakes, — The  water  seems  to  be  too  near  the  house. — All  this  water  is  brought  from 
a  source  or  river  three  leagues  off,  by  an  artificial  canal,  which  for  one  league  is 
carried  underground. — The  house  is  magnificent. — The  cabinet  seems  well  stocked  ; 
what  I  remember,  was  the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hippopotamus 
preserved,  which,  however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its  reality. — It  seems  too  hairy 
for  an  abortion,  and  too  small  for  a  mature  birth. — Nothing  was  in  spirits  ;  all  was 
dry. — The  dog  ;  the  deer  ;  the  ant-bear  with  long  snout. — The  toucan,  long  broad 
beak.— The  stables  were  of  very  great  lengtli. — The  kennel  had  no  scents. — 
There   was    a    mockery  of    a   \-illage. —  The  Menagerie  had  few  animals  * — Two 

ould  Dot  be  docipliercd  without 
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faussans,*  or  Brazilian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild. — There  is  a  forest,  and,  I  think, 
a  park. — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary,  and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered, 
and  with  pains  in  the  toes. 

"  Nov.  3.  Friday.  We  came  to  Compeigne,  a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal 
palace  built  round  a  pentagonal  court. — The  court  is  raised  Upon  vaults,  and  has,  I 
suppose,  an  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  rise. — Talk  of  painting. — The  church  is  not 
very  large,  but  very  elegant  and  splendid. — I  had  at  first  great  difficulty  to  walk, 
but  motion  grew  continually  easier. — At  night  we  came  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city. 
— The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alternately  Gothic  and  Corinthian. — 
We  entered  a  very  noble  parochial  church.  Noyon  is  walled,  and  is  said  to  be  three 
miles  round. 

"  Nov.  4.  Saturday  we  rose  very  early,  and  came  through  St.  Quintin  to 
Cambray,  not  long  after  three.  We  went  to  an  English  nunnery,  to  give  a  letter  to 
Father  Welch,  the  confessor,  who  came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 

"  Nov.  5.  Sunday.  We  saw  the  Cathedral.  It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels 
on  each  side. — The  choir  splendid. — The  balustrade  on  one  part  brass. — The  Neff 
very  high  and  grand. — The  altar  silver,  as  far  as  it  is  seen. — The  vestments  very 
splendid. — At  the  Benedictines'  church " 

Here  his  Journal  f  ends  abruptly.  Whether  he  wrote  any  more  after  this  time, 
I  know  not ;  but  probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England  about  the  12th  of 
November.  These  short  notes  of  his  tour,  though  they  may  seem  minute  taken 
singly,  make  together  a  considerable  mass  of  information,  atid  exhibit  such  an 
ardour  of  inquiry  and  acuteness  of  examination,  as,  I  believe,  are  found  in  but  few 
travellers,  especially  at  an  advanced  age.  They  completely  refute  the  idle  notion 
which  has  been  propagated,  that  he  cotdd  not  see  :  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  revise  and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have  expanded  them  into  a  very 
entertaining  narrative. 

most  obligingly  examined  the  MS.     To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
also  very  readily  assisted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  thanks. 

♦  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  French  pronunciation  of  fossane.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  person  who  showed  this  Menagerie  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  fossane  and  the  Brazilian 
weasel  to  be  the  same,  the  fossane  being  a  different  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them, 
however,  upon  one  plate  in  Pennant's  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds." 

f  My  worthy  and  ingenious  friend.  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden.  by  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  France, 
enabled  me  to  make  out  many  proper  names  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  written  indistinctly,  and  sometimes 
spelt  erroneously. 


CHAPTER  XXIX— 1775-1776 

FRENCH   IMPRESSIONS 

Character  of  the  French — Madame  Bocage — Footc  on  Johnson's  Dress — Converses  in  Latin  while  in 
France — P6re  Boscovich — Dr.  Burney's  Records  of  Johnson's  Table  Talk — Miss  Aitken — Music — 
Garrick — The  Laird  of  Col — Boswell's  Family  History — Johnson  and  Boswell  on  the  Entailing  of 
the  Auchinleck  Estates — Lord  Hailes's  Opinion — Johnson  and  Mrs.  Boswell's  Letter. 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  foUowing  year,  the  account  which  he  gave  me 
of  his  French  tour  was,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibihties  of  Paris,  and  around  it ; 
but  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  there  would  have  required 
more  time  than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to  creep  into  acquaintance  by 
means  of  Colonel  Drumgold,  a  very  high  man.  Sir,  head  of  UEcole  Militaire,  a  most 
complete  character,  for  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  then  became  a 
soldier.  And,  Sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  Benedictines,  and  have 
a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  convent." 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  France  live  very  magnificently,  but  the  rest  very 
miserably.  •  There  is  no  happy  middle  state,  as  in  England.  The  shops  of  Paris  are 
mean  :  the  meat  in  the  markets  is  such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  England  ;  and 
Mr.  Thrale  justly  observed  that  the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced  upon  them  by 
necessity ;  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat  unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it. 
The  French  are  an  indelicate  people  ;  they  will  spit  upon  any  place.  At  Madame 
[Du  Bocage]'s,  a  literary  lady  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar  in  his  fingers,  and 
threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I  was  going  to  put  it  aside  :  but  hearing  it  was  made  on 
purpose  for  me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom's  fingers.  The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea 
a  I  Anglaise,  The  spout  of  the  tea-pot  did  not  pour  freely  ;  she  bade  tlie  footman 
blow  into  it.  France  is  worse  than  Scotland  in  everything  but  climate.  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  French  ;  but  they  have  done  less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch 
have  done." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
description  of  my  friend,  while  there,  was  abundantly  ludicrous.  He  told  me  that 
the  French  were  quite  astonished  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress,  which 
he  obstinately  continued  exactly  as  in  London  ;  * — his  brown  clothes,  black  stockings 
and  plain  shirt.  He  mentioned  that  an  Irish  gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  "  Sir, 
you  have  not  seen  the  best  French  players."  Johnson  :  '  Players,  Sir !  I  look 
on  them  as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint  stools  to  make  faces 

♦  [Mr.  Foote  seems  to  have  embellished  a  little  in  saying  that  Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dress  at  Paris  ; 
as  in  his  Journal  is  a  memorandum  about  white  stockings,  wig,  and  hat.  In  another  place  we  are 
told  that  "  during  his  travels  in  France  he  was  furnished  with  a  French-made  wig  of  handsome  con- 
struction." That  Johnson  was  not  inattentive  to  his  appearance  is  certain  from  a  circumstance  related 
by  Mr.  Stcevens,  and  inserted  by  Mr.  Boswell  in  his  work  between  June  15  and  June  22,  1784.     I.  B.] 

[Mr.  Blakeway's  observation  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  note  in  Johnson's  diary  (quoted  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  517),  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  laid  out  thirty  pounds  in  clothes 
for  his  French  journey.     M.] 
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and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs." — "  But,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that  some 
players  are  better  than  others  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  as  some  dogs  dance  better 
than  others." 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  generally  very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let  himself  down,  by  speaking  a 
language  which  he  speaks  imperfectly.  Indeed,  we  must  have  often  observed  how 
inferior,  how  much  like  a  child  a  man  appears,  who  speaks  a  broken  tongue.  Wlien 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presented  him 
to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would  not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked 
Latin,  though  his  Excellency  did  not  understand  it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson*s 
English  pronunciation  :  yet  upon  another  occasion  he  was  observed  to  speak 
French  to  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spoke  English ;  and  being  asked  the 
reason,  with  some  expression  of  surprise, — he  answered,  "  Because  I  think  my  French 
is  as  good  as  his  English."  Though  Johnson  understood  French  perfectly,  he  could 
not  speak  it  readily,  as  I  have  observed  at  his  first  interview  with  General  Paoli,  in 
1769  ;  yet  he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty  well,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  letters  in 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one. 

"A    MADAME   LA   COMTESSE    DE . 


"July  16.  1775. 

"  Oui,  Madame,  le  moment  est  arriv^,  et  il  faut  que  je  parte,  Mais  pourquoi 
faut-il  partir  ?  Est-ce  que  je  m'ennuye  ?  Je  m'ennuyerai  ailleurs.  Est-ce  que  je 
cherche  ou  quelque  plaisir,  ou  quelque  soulagement  ?  Je  ne  cherche  rien,  je  n'espfere 
rien.  AUer  voir  ce  que  j'ai  vu,  etre  un  peu  rejoue,  un  peu  degout^,  me  resouvenir 
que  la  vie  se  passe  en  vain,  me  plaindre  de  moi,  m'endurcir  aux  dehors  ;  void  le 
tout  de  ce  qu'on  compte  pour  les  deliccs  de  I'ann^e.  Que  Dieu  vous  donne, 
Madame,  tons  les  agr^mens  de  la  vie,  avec  un  esprit  qui  pent  en  jouir  sans  s*y 
hvrer  trop." 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  curious  anecdote  as  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  weU  as  I  can,  in  that  gentleman's  lively  manner ; 
and  in  justice  to  him  it  is  proper  to  add  that  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  I  might  rely  both 
on  the  correctness  of  his  memory,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative.  "  When  Madame 
de  Boufflers*  was  first  in  England  (said  Beauclerk),  she  was  desirous  to  see  Johnson. 
I  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was  entertained 
with  his  conversation  for  some  time.  When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him, 
and  were  got  into  Inner  Temple-lane,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise  like  thunder. 
This  was  occasioned  by  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  upon  a  little  recollection,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his  literary  residence  to 
a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and,  eager  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  hurrying 
down  the  stair-case  in  violent  agitation.  He  overtook  us  before  we  reached  the 
Temple-gate,  and,  brushing  in  between  me  and  Madame  de  Boufilers,  seized  her  hand, 
and  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a  rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  sticking  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose. 
A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered  round,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  his 
singular  appearance." 

♦  [Comtesse  de  Boufllers  {h.  1724.  d.  1800),  nee  Saugeon,  a  witty  and  learned  lady  who  was  intimate 
with  Rousseau,  mistress  of  the  lYince  de  Conti,  and  who  aspired  to  be  his  wife.  She  had  a  liking  for 
England  and  paid  a  visit  to  London  il  1763.] 


SIR  JOSHUA  REVNOLDS,  P.R.A.  (fc  1723.  *.  ITW| 
"  It  biKiillen  grieved  me.  Sir."  «aid  Mr.  Jolmioii, "  toieeio  much  tnlii'l  4>  tbiirieauolHlatlnffraiiilret 
laid  oul  upon  sudi  pmshatilc  m<iterial»  :  why  da  nal  jmu  oflnicrf  uake  ux  ol  copper  ?  I  could  with  y.iiir 
tupcriorliv  in  Ihe  an  yuu  pruleia  (n  be  pTMcrved  la  itufi  m'lrc  durabi*  tbaa  canvai.'*  Sir  Jmhua  'irfril 
the  difficulty  o[  proeurioK  ■  plal<!  large  muugh  for  hMotital  sub|«:ii.  ...  "  What  (aotbb  aIhIkIm  arr 
tbete  I "  exKlalnu  Dr.  Joiuiioii ;  bere  U  Thrale.  iibo  boa  a  ihuuianil  ton  ul  cop«f :  you  may  pauit  \x 
round  if  yrni  irtU.  I  lujipoM  i  ii  wili  ktvc  bim  lu  br»w  in  »fter«ar'-  "'—  ■^"-— 
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He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and  elegance.  When  Pere  Boscovich* 
was  in  England,  Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Re5molds's, 
and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upon  both  occasions  that  celebrated 
foreigner  expressed  his  astonishment  at  Johnson's  Latin  conversation.  When  at 
Paris,  Johnson  thus  characterized  Voltaire  to  Freron  the  Journalist :  "  Vir  est 
acerrimi  ingenii  ct  paucarum  liter  arum. ^^ 

"  TO   DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Dec.  5,  1775. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young  Laird  of  Col,  being  to  set  out  to- 
morrow for  London,  I  give  him  this  letter  to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance. 
The  kindness  which  you  and  I  experienced  from  his  brother,  whose  unfortunate 
death  we  sincerely  lament,  will  make  us  always  desirous  to  show  attention  to  any 
branch  of  the  family.  Indeed,  you  have  so  much  of  the  true  Highland  cordiality, 
that  I  am  sure  you  would  have  thought  me  to  blame  if  I  had  neglected  to  recommend 
to  you  this  Hebridean  prince,  in  whose  island  we  were  hospitably  entertained. 


"  1  cvei   ciiii,   wiLii  respe 

I  uur  iJ 


I  ever  am,  with  respectful  attachment,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged 

And  most  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agreeable  accounts  of  the  poUte  attention 
with  which  he  was  received  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Dr.  Bumey  informs  me  that  "  he  very  frequently  met 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  where  they  had  many  long  conversations, 
often  sitting  up  as  long  as  the  fire  and  candles  lasted,  and  much  longer  than  the 
patience  of  the  servants  subsisted." 

A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that  gentleman  recollects,  shall  here  be 
inserted. 

"  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  I  have  had  a  bad  night,  and  then  the 
nap  takes  me." 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  considered  as  saying  nothing  but  what 
is  strictly  true.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree  of  exaggerated  praise. 
In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

"  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools  than  formerly,  but  then  less  is 
learned  there  ;    so  that  w^hat  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other.*' 

''  More  is  learned  in  public  than  in  private  schools  from  emulation  :  there  is 
the  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one 
centre.  Though  few  boys  make  their  own  exercises,  yet  if  a  good  exercise  is  given 
up,  out  of  a  great  number  of  boys,  it  is  made  by  somebody." 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  liducation  is  as  w-ell  known,  and  has  long  been 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make  children  prematurely  wise  is 
useless  labour.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years  old  than  other 
children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the  teacher  can  never  be  repaid.     Too  much  is 

*  [Roger  Joseph  Eoscovich  {h.  1711,  d.  1787),  was  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Ragusa,  who  first  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  Italy.  He  visited  London  in  1760  and  was  elected  into  the  Royal 
Society. — Croker.] 


Pint  n  l*r  f/iUt.nal  I'orlraU  GtUtry 
DAVID  GARRICK  (6.  1717.  rf.  1779) 
'■  My  pdiU  aisembUt  came  al  seven.  The  dramalii  penon^  werp  Mr».  Bnscawen.  Mn.  (iarritk,  and  Misa 
Reynolds  :  my  beaux  were  Dr.  Juhiuun,  Dran  Tucker,  and  lasl.  but  not  least  in  our  \-yvT,  David  Garrick. 
.  .  .  Garrick  wat  the  v«y  «ou]  of  Ihe  company,  and  I  never  saw  Jobnsoa  in  (uch  perfect  gcwd  humnur. 
We  have  ofteu  heard  that  one  can  never  properly  enjoy  the  company  of  these  two  unless  Ihey  arc  tngelher. 
liiere  is  great  Irulh  in  the  remark  :  for  ■  .  ■  Johnson  and  Garrick  began  a  close  encounter,  telling  stories 
'  «'en  from  ibetr  boyisb  days  '  al  Ucbfield.  We  all  slood  round  them  above  an  hour,  laughins  to  defiance 
oi  every  rule  of  Chesterfield." — Hannah  Mart, 
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expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.     Miss *  was  an  instance  of 

early  cultivation,  but  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?  In  marrying  a  little  Presbyterian 
parson,  w^ho  keeps  an  infant  boarding-school,  so  that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

'  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.' 

She  tells  the  children,  '  This  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail  ; 
see  there  !  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.'  If  I  had 
bestow^ed  such  an  education  on  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered  that  she  thought 
of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I  would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congress.^^ 

''  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  music,  he  was  observed  to  listen  very 
attentively  while  Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  \\ith  eagerness  he 
called  to  her,  '  Why  don't  you  dash  away  like  Bumey  ?  '  Dr.  Burney  upon  this 
said  to  him,  '  I  believe.  Sir,  we  shall  make  a  musician  of  you  at  last.'  Johnson  with 
candid  complacency  replied,  '  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me.'  " 

"  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  been  a  considerable 
time  by  himself  before  anybody  appeared.  When  on  a  subsequent  day  he  was 
twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which  he  generally  was,  he  defended 
himself  by  alluding  to  the  extraordinary  morning  when  he  had  been  too  early. 
'  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come  down  to  vacuity,'  " 

"  Dr.  Bumey  having  remarked  that  Mr.  Garrick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he 
said,  '  Why,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man's  face  has  had  more  wear 
and  tear." 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time  than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent, 
I  wrote  to  him,  December  18,  not  in  good  spirits.  "  Sometimes  I  have  been  afraid 
that  the  cold  which  has  gone  over  Europe  this  year  like  a  sort  of  pestilence  has  seized 
you  severely  :  sometimes  my  imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions  prolific  of  evil, 
hath  figured  that  you  may  have  somehow  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  my 
conduct." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  Never  dream  of  any  offence.  How  should  you  offend  me  ?  I  consider 
your  friendship  as  a  possession,  which  I  intend  to  hold  till  you  take  it  from  me, 
and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  fault  I  should  lose  it.  However,  when  such  suspicions 
find  their  w^ay  into  your  mind,  always  give  them  vent ;  I  shall  make  haste  to  disperse 
them  ;  but  hinder  their  first  ingress  if  you  can.     Consider  such  thoughts  as  morbid. 

"  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to  Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot  honestly 
plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know  not  why,  by  a  succession  of  petty  obstructions. 
I  hope  to  mend  immediately,  and  to  send  next  post  to  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Thrale 
would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had  omitted  ;  he  sends  his  compliments  and  wishes 
to  see  you. 

"  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more  wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance. 
How  does  the  young  Laird  of  Auchinleck  ?  I  suppose,  Miss  Veronica  is  grown  a 
reader  and  discourser. 

"  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never  yet  hindered  me  from  sleeping  ; 
I  have  had  quieter  nights  than  are  common  with  me. 

"'  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Joseph  f  has  had  the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the  best  travellers  in  the  world. 

♦  [Miss  Letitia  Aikin,  who  married  Mr.  Barbaiild,  and  wrote  "  Easy  Lessons  for  Children,"  etc. — 
Crokcr.]  .  \, 

t  Joseph  Rittcr,  a  Bohemian,  who  wa3  in  my  service  many  years,  and  attended  Dr.  Johnson  and 
me  in  our  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.     After  having  left  me  for  some  time,  he  had  now  returned  to  me. 


.£lat.  67] 
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"  Young  Col  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is  a  very  pleasing  youth.  I  took  him 
two  days  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  together.  I  was  as  civil  as  I  had  the  means 
of  being. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Rasay,  acknowledging,  with  great  appearance  of 
satisfaction,  the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  was 
done. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  does  not  love  me  ;  and  of  all  the  rest.  I 
need  only  send  them  to  those  that  do  ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  you  very  little 
trouble  to  distribute  them. 

"  1  am,  my  dear,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant. 

"  Dfcemhcr  23,   I775.-  "  SAM.    JoHSSON. 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  nothing  for  the  public :  but 
that  his  mind  was  still  ardent,  and  fraught  with  generous  wishes  to  attain  to  still 
higher  degrees  of  hterary  excellence,  is  proved  by  his  private  notes  of  this  year, 
which  I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  place, 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELL, 
ESQ. 

"  Dear  Sir,^ 

"  I  HAVE  at  last 
Sent  you  all  Lord 
Hailes's  papers.  While  I 
was  in  France,  I  looked 
very  often  into  Henaut ; 
but  Lord  Hailes,  in  my 
opinion,  leaves  him  far 
and  far  behind.  Why  I 
did  not  despatch  so 
short  a  perusal  sooner, 
when  I  look  back,  I 
am  utterly  unable  to 
discover :  but  human 
moments  are  stolen 
away  by  a  thousand 
petty  impediments, 
which  leave  no  trace 
behind  tliem.  I  have 
been  afflicted,  through 
the  whole  Christmas, 
with  the  general  dis- 
order, of  which  the 
worst  effect  was  a 
cough,  which  is  now 
much  mitigated,  though 
the  country,  on  which 
I  look  from  a  window 


u  liavclling  companicMi  o 
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at  Streatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  ill : 
everybody  else  is  as  usual. 

"  Among  the  papers,  I  found  a  letter  to  you,  which  I  think  you  had  not  opened  ; 
and  a  paper  for  the  Chronicle,  which  I  suppose  it  not  necessary  now  to  insert. 
I  return  them  both. 

"  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first 
volume,  for  which  I  return  my  most  respectful  thanks. 

"  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your  haughty  lady  (for  I  know  she  does  not 
love  me),  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  Laird,  all  happiness.  Teach  the  young 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Jan,   10,   1776."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON. 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  me  and  my  family, 
which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that  the  part  which  Dr. 
Johnson's  friendship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it  was  the  occasion  of  an  exertion 
of  his  abilities  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  conceal.  That  what  he  wrote  upon 
the  subject  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question,  which 
I  shall  do  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manor  of  Auchinleck  (pronounced  Affleck),  in 
Ayrshire,  which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name  with  the  lands,  having  fallen 
to  the  Crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to 
Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  styhng  liim 
in  the  charter,  "  dilecto  familiari  nosiro  ; "  and  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  grant, 
'*  pro  bono  et  fideli  servitio  nobis  prastito.^'  Thomas  Boswell  was  slain  in  battle, 
fighting  along  with  his  Sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  in  1513. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our  family,  the  estate  was  transmitted, 
in  a  direct  series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boswell,  my  father's  great-grand-uncle, 
who  had  no  sons,  but  four  daughters,  who  were  all  respectably  married,  the  eldest 
to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  miUtary  feudal  principle  of  continuing  the 
male  succession,  passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew  by 
his  next  brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  any  pretensions  which  he 
might  possibly  have,  in  preference  to  his  son.  But  the  estate  having  been  burdened 
with  large  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nephew 
to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained  was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugaUty  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and,  in  some  degree,  reheved  the  estate. 
His  son,  my  grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only  re-purchased  a  great  part  of 
what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other  lands  ;  and  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  considerably  to  the  estate,  now  signified  his 
inclination  to  take  the  privilege  allowed  by  our  law,*  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in 
perpetuity  by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  marriage  articles,  could  not  be 
done  without  my  consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entaihng  the  estate,  I  heartily  concurred  with  him,  though  I  was 
the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  differed  as  to  the  series  of  heirs 
which  should  be  estabhshed,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  called  to  the  succession. 
My  father  had  declared  a  predilection  for  heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and  females 
indiscriminately.  He  was  wiUing,  however,  that  all  males,  descending  from  his 
grandfather,  should  be  preferred  to  females  ;   but  would  not  extend  that  privilege 

♦  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1685,  Cap.  22. 
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to  males  deriving  their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
zealous  partiality  for  heirs  male,  however  remote,  which  I  maintained  by  arguments 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  considerable  weight.*  And  in  the  particular  case  of 
our  family,  I  apprehended  that  we  were  under  an  imphed  obligation,  in  honour  and 
good  faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  which  we  held  it,  which  was  as 
heirs  male,  excluding  nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously, 
objected  to  my  father's  scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father,  who  was  entitled  to  great 
respect  and  deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  disagreeable  consequences 
from  my  non-comphance  with  his  wishes.  After  much  perplexity  and  uneasiness, 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case,  with  all  its  difficulties,  at  full  length,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  consider  it  at  leisure,  and  favour  me  with  his 
friendly  opinion  and  advice. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  WAS  much  impressed  by  your  letter,  and  if  I  can  form  upon  your  case 

any  resolution  satisfactory  to  myself,  will  very  gladly  impart  it :  but  whether  I  am 

equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know.     It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  requires 

a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions.     Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord 

Hailes  ?     He  is,  you  know,  both  a  Christian  and  a  Lawyer.     I  suppose  he  is  above 

partiaUty,  and  above  loquacity  :   and,  I  believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in 

which  he  may  quiet  a  disturbed  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.     Write  to  me,  as  any  thing 

occurs  to  you  ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be  known, 

I  will  make  inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

"  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  only  fanciful,  you  decide  rightly  in 
judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference  ;  but  whether  they  are 
fanciful  or  rational,  is  the  question.     I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell ;  and  tell  her,  that  I  hope  to  be 
wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  you  all  out  of  your  troubles. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"London,  Jan.  15,   1776."  "  Sam.    JoHNSON. 

♦  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  that  our  species  is  transmitted  through 
males  only,  the  female  being  all  along  no  more  than  a  nidus,  or  nurse,  as  Mother  Earth  is  to  plants 
of  every  sort :  which  notion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  text  of  Scripture,  "  He  was  yet  in  the  loins 
of  his  FATHER  when  Melchisedec  met  him  "  ;  (Heb.  vii,  10),  and  consequently,  that  a  man's  grandson 
by  a  daughter,  instead  of  being  his  surest  descendant,  as  is  vulgarly  said,  has,  in  reality,  no  connexion 
whatever  with  his  blood. — And  secondly,  independent  of  this  theory  (which,  if  true,  should  completely 
exclude  heirs  general),  that  if  the  preference  of  a  male,  to  a  female,  without  regard  to  primogeniture  (as 
a  son,  though  much  younger,  nay,  even  a  grandson  by  a  son,  to  a  daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it 
universally  is,  it  must  be  equally  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  most  remote  degree  of  descent  from  an 
original  proprietor  of  an  estate,  as  in  the  nearest  ;  because — however  distant  from  the  representative 
at  the  time — that  remote  heir  male,  upon  the  failure  of  those  nearer  to  the  original  proprietor  than  he 
is,  becomes  in  fact  the  nearest  male  to  him,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable,  as  his  representative,  to  a  female 
descendant. — A  little  extension  of  mind  will  enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son's  son,  in  continuation 
to  whatever  length  of  time,  is  preferable,  to  a  son's  daughter,  in  the  succession  to  an  ancient  inheritance  ; 
in  which  regard  should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the  original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one 
of  his  descendants. 

I  am  aware  of  Blackstone's  admirable  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  legal  succession, 
upon  the  principle  of  there  being  the  greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  of  the  person  who  last 
dies  proprietor  of  an  estate,  is  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser.  But  supposing  a  pedigree  to  be 
carefully  authenticated  through  all  its  branches,  instead  of  mere  probability,  there  will  be  a  certainty  that 
the  nearest  heir  male,  at  whatever  period,  has  the  same  right  of  blood  with  the  first  heir  male,  namely, 
the  original  purchaser's  eldest  son. 
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,,  ^        ^  "to  the  same. 

"Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  AM  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which  requires  more  knowledge  of 

local  law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  than  I  can 

claim ;   but  I  write  because  you  request  it. 

"  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural  right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its 
present  owner  ;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  absolutely  or  conditionally, 
as  judgment  shall  direct,  or  passion  incite. 

"  But  natural  right  would  avail  Uttle  without  the  protection  of  law ;  and  the 
primary  notion  of  law  is,  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  natural  right.  A  man  is  there- 
fore, in  society,  not  fully  master  of  what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains  all  the 
power  which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either  leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  moral  obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering,  your  father  still  retains  such 
possession,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  he  can  sell  it,  and  do  with  the  money  what 
he  will,  without  any  legal  impediment.  But  when  he  extends  his  power  beyond  his 
bwn  Ufe,  by  setthng  the  order  of  succession,  the  law  makes  your  consent  necessary. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk  the  money  in  some  specious 
adventure,  and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole ;  his  posterity  would  be 
disappointed  ;  but  they  could  not  think  themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it 
upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could  only  call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous ; 
they  could  not  say  that  he  was  injiuious  or  unjust. 

"  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that,  by  seUing  or  squandering,  may 
disinherit  a  whole  family,  may  certainly  disinherit  part,  by  a  partial  settlement. 

"  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  particular  times,  and  it  is 
but  accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their  causes ;  the  limitation  of  feudal 
succession  to  the  male  arose  from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief 
m  war. 

"  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not 
usurpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by  presimiing  to  judge  of  what  we  cannot 
know  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  fully  approve  either  your  design  or  your  father's, 
to  Umit  that  succession  which  descended  to  you  imlimited.  If  we  are  to  leave  sartutn 
tectum  to  posterity,  what  we  have  without  any  merit  of  our  own  received  from  our 
ancestors,  should  not  choice  and  free-will  be  kept  unviolated  1  Is  land  to  be 
treated  with  more  reverence  than  Uberty  ? — If  this  consideration  should  restrain 
your  father  from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power  of 
disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of 
the  inheritance,  any  portions  to  his  daughter  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy 
difference  between  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to  be  raised 
from  land ;  between  leaving  an  estate  to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in 
effect,  only  their  steward. 

"  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only  males  to  inherit,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  this  law  many  estates  to  have  descended,  passing  by  the  females,  to 
remoter  heirs.  Suppose  afterwards  the  law  repealed  in  correspondence  with  a 
change  of  manners,  and  women  made  capable  of  inheritance  ;  would  not  then  the 
tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could  the  women  have  no  benefit  from  a  law  made 
in  their  favour  ?  Must  they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because 
they  were  once  excluded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which  passed  only 
to  males  by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to  females  by  another  ? 
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"  You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  right  of  your  brotlier ; 
not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

■'  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of  your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the 
succession  from  the  females, 
you  inquire,  very  properly, 
what  were  his  motives,  and 
what  was  his  intention  ;  for 
you  certainly  are  not  bound 
by  his  act  more  than  he 
intended  to  bind  you,  nor 
hold  your  land  on  harder  or 
stricter  terms  than  those  on 
which  it  was  granted. 

"  Intentions  must  be 
gathered  from  acts.  When  he 
left  the  estate  to  his  nephew, 
by  excluding  his  daughters, 
was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in  his 
power  to  have  perpetuated 
the  succession  to  the  males  } 
If  he  could  have  done  it,  he 
seems  to  have  shown,  by 
omitting  it,  that  he  did  not 
desire  it  to  be  done  ;  and 
upon  your  own  principles, 
you  will  not  easily  prove 
your  right  to  destroy  that 
capacity  of  succession  %vhich 
your  ancestors  have  left, 

"  If  your  ancestor  had 
not  the  power  of  makings  a 
perpetual  settlement ;  and 
if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge 
distinctly  of  his  intentions, 
yet  his  act  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  example ; 
it  makes  not  an  obligation. 
And,  as  you  observe,  he 
set  no  example  of  rigorous 
adherence  to  the  line  of 
succession .  He  that  over- 
looked a  brother  would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is  shown  to  remote  relations. 

"  As  the  rules  of  succession  Eire,  in  a  great  part,  purely  legal,  no  man  can  be 
supposed  to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  legal  terms  ;  he  can  grant  no  power  which 
the  law  denies  ;  and  if  he  makes  no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he  confers  all  the 
power  which  the  law  allows. 

■'  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited  his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more 
follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity,  than  the  disinheriting  of  his 
brother. 

•  Which  term  1  applied  to  all  the  htirs  male. 


LORD  HAILES  (6.  1726,  d.  I7B21 
Sir  David  DaiiymplP,  Lord  Hailes,  a  grandson  ul  Ihe  first  Lord 
Stair,  wai  bora  in  Edinburgh.  In  1766  be  was  appouiMd  a  J  udge 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  devoted  tail  leisure  to  hiatoriul 
and  antiquarian  studies,  and  was  the  aiilbor,  besides  many  other 
books,  of  "  Memorials  Relating  to  (he  Reigns  of  tames  I  and 
Charles  I."  (1762-66),  "  Aniials  of  Scotland.  1057.1871"  (1776-79), 
ele.  Boswell  consulted  Lord  Hail«s.  st  Johnson's  suggestion, 
on  (be  question  of  entailing  the  Audiinleck  estates. 
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"  If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your  father  admits  daughters  to  inheritance, 
ask  yourself,  first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be  excluded  ? 

"  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father  excludes  nobody  ;  he  only  admits 
nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males  more  remote  :  and  the  exclusion  is  purely 
consequential. 

"  These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immethodical  and  deliberative ;  but, 
perhaps,  you  may  find  in  them  some  ghmmering  of  evidence. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a  conference  with  Lord  Hailes 
whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  Lawyer  and  a  Christian. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me. 


"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  servant. 


Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  Feb,  3,  1776." 

I  had  followed  his  recommendation,  and  consulted  Lord  Hailes,  who  upon  this 
subject  had  a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine.  His  Lordship  obligingly  took  the 
trouble  to  write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed,  with  legal  and  historical  learning, 
the  points  in  which  I  saw  much  difficulty,  maintaining  that  "  the  succession  of  heirs 
general  was  the  succession,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn  it  by  record  ;  "  observing  that  the  estate  of  our  family  had  not 
been  limited  to  heirs  male  :  and  that,  though  an  heir  male  had  in  one  instance  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  arbitrary  act,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  best  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  ;  and  the  fact  was, 
that  upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  value  of  land  and  money  at  the  time,  applied  to 
the  estate  and  the  burdens  upon  it,  there  was  nothing  given  to  the  heir  male  but 
the  skeleton  of  an  estate.  "  The  plea  of  conscience  (said  his  Lordship),  which  you 
put,  is  a  most  respectable  one,  especially  when  conscience  and  self  are  on  different 
sides.  But  I  think  that  conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that  self  and  she  ought, 
on  this  occasion,  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence  upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
begging  to  hear  from  him  again,  upon  this  interesting  question. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — 

"  Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws  or  customs  of  Scotland,  I 
endeavoured  to  consider  your  question  upon  general  principles,  and  found  nothing 
of  much  validity  that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position  :  '  He  who  inherits  a  fief 
unlimited  by  his  ancestors,  inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  according  to  his  own 
judgment  or  opinion.'     If  this  be  true,  you  may  join  with  your  father. 

"  Farther  consideration  produces  another  conclusion  :  '  He  who  receives  a  fief 
unlimited  by  his  ancestors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reason  to  complain,  if  he  does  not 
transmit  it  unlimited  to  posterity.  For  why  should  he  make  the  state  of  others 
worse  than  his  own,  without  a  reason  ?  '  If  this  be  true,  though  neither  you  nor 
your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite  right,  but  as  your  father  violates  (I  think) 
the  legal  succession  least,  he  seems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

"  It  cannot  but  occur  that  '  Women  have  natural  and  equitable  claims  as  well 
as  men,  and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously  or  lightly  superseded  or  infringed.' 
When  fiefs  implied  military  service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why  females  could  not 
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inherit  them  ;  but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end.     As  manners  make  laws,  manners| 
likewise  repeal  them. 

"  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have  attained.     None  of  them  are^ 
very  favourable  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to  any  scheme.     My  observa- 
tion tliat  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously,*  if  it  contains 
any  conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate 
may  entail  it  capriciously.     But  I  think  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  '  he  who  , 
inherits  an  estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  concomitant ; '  and  that  '  He  who  J 
gives  or  leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  hmitable,  must  be  presumed  to  give  tliatf 
power  of  limitation  which  he  omitted  to  take  away,  and  to  commit  future  contin-r 
gencies  to  future  prudence,'     In  these  two  positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advisAa 
you  to  rest ;    every  other  notion  of  possession  seems  to  me  full  of  difficulties,  andl 
embarrassed  with  scruples, 

"  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived  now  at  full  Uberty  without  thel 
help  of  particular  circumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  your  case  great  weight.J 
You  very  rightly  obser\-e  that  he  who,  passing  by  his  brother,  gave  the  inhentancal 
to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than  he  gave  ;  and  by  Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  ■ 
fourteen  years'  purchase,  what  lie  gave  w;is  no  more  than  you  may  easily  entaill 
according  to  your  own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

"  Lord  Hailes's  suspicion,  that  entails  are  encroachments  on  the  dominion  otm 
Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privileges  and  all  permanentfl 
institutions  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  tlie  present! 
hour,  since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  we  know  at  J 
least  in  some  degree  what  will  be  future.  Of  the  future,  we  certainly  know  nothing  ; 
but  we  may  form  conjectures  from  the  past ;  and  the  power  of  forming  conjectures  J 
includes,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  tliat  probability  which  I 
we  discover.     Providence  gives  the  power,  of  wliich  reason  teaches  the  use. 


■  5*6.  9.   I776." 


"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 


» 


"  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  BoswcU  ;  make  my  complimenttl 
to  her  and  to  the  httle  people. 

"'  Don't  bum  papers  ;  they  may  be  safe  enough  in  your  own  box — you  will  wislll 
to  see  them  hereafter." 


"to  tue  same. 

Dear  Sir, — 

"  To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your  great  question,  I  havi 

nothing  to  add.     If  your  conscience  is  satisfied,  you  have  now  only  your  prudcncol 

to  consult.     I  long  for  a  letter  that  I  may  know  how  this  troublesome  and  ve.\utious  I 

question  is  at  last  decided. f     I  hope  that  it  will  at  last  end  well.     Lord  Hailes's  letter  I 

•  I  had  reminded  him  ol  his  obsuvation,  mentioaed  p.  459. 

t  The  entail  framed  by  my  lather  wilh  varioos  judicious  clauscc  was  srtllrrl  h\-  him  ind  mf.  i 

the  estate  upon  the  heirs  male  ol  his  grandfather,  which  I  fmind  \t^  Nrti  '■   ■' '■■   mv 

(ather.  imperfectly,  but  so  as  lo  be  defeated  only  by  seDing  the  lands,     1  i-  ■  >-i 

acniples  of  conscientious  obligation,  and  could,   thercforrr.  gratify  my   i.  '  :'■.' 

partiality  for  male  succession,  iu  its  full  cxtriil,  rtmainrtl  iiusluken.     V<  ^  !i 

or  unkind  to  daughters ;  for  my  notion  is  that  they  should  be  fretted  with  ,.-  '  m<I 
and  always  participate  of  the  prosperity  ol  the  family. 
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was  very  friendly,  and  very  seasonable,  but  I  think  his  aversion  from  entails  has 
something  in  it  like  superstition.  Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  means 
which  Providence  puts  into  our  power.  The  continuance  and  propagation  of  families 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Christian 
institution,  though  the  necessity  of  it  continues  no  longer.  Hereditary  tenures  are 
established  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers  our  constitution  as  defective  ;  that  there 
is  not  an  unalienable  estate  in  land  connected  with  a  peerage ;  and  Lord  Bacon 
mentions,  as  a  proof  that  the  Turks  are  Barbarians,  their  want  of  Stirpes,  as  he  calls 
them,  or  hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary  objections,  and  think  all 
entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent  arguments,  which  I  beUeve  you  will  never 
find.     I  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

"  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers  ;  part  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in 
which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them.  Part  of  these  are 
written  twice  ;  I  have  returned  both  the  copies.     Part  I  had  read  before. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his  first 
volimie  :  his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder  ;  his  narrative  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  Henault,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which  my  irregularity  and  delay  have  cost  him 
is  greater,  far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do  him  will  ever  recompense  ;  but 
if  I  have  any  more  copy,  I  will  try  to  do  better. 

"  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends  with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Feb.  15.  1776."  «  SaM.   JoHNSON. 

"  MR.   BOSWELL  TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Feb,  20,   1776. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

"  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved  me  from  imaginary  shackles  of 
conscientious  obUgation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  immediately  join  in  an  entail 
upon  the  series  of  heirs  approved  by  my  father ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  act  too 
suddenly." 

"  dr.  johnson  to  mr.  boswell. 
"Dear  Sir, — 

*'  I  AM  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet 

your  thoughts.     Your  resolution  not  to  act,  till  your  opinion  is  confirmed  by  more 

deUberation,  is  very  just.     If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash.     I  hope  that 

as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportunities  of  talking  with  men  intelligent  in  questions 

of  property,  you  will  be  able  to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

"  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten  packets.     Did  you  receive  them  all  ? 

"  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected  her  to  have  written  without 
your  knowledge,*  and  therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine 
correspondence  should  have  been  perniciously  discovered.     I  will  write  to  her  soon. 

'*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

-  Feb.  24,  1776."  "  SaM.   JOHNSON. 

♦  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  family  settlement,  which  I  had  read. 
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Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the 
question  which  perplexed  me  so  much,  his  Lordship  wrote  to  me  ;  "  Your  scruples 
have  produced  more  fruit  than  I  ever  expected  from  them  ;  an  excellent  dissertation 
on  general  principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  February,  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him  ;  informing  him  that  the  ten  packets  came 
all  safe  ;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wholly 
removed  his  scruples  against  entails. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  I  HAVE  not  had  your  letter  half  an  hour  :  as  you  lay  so  much  weight  upon 
my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay  my  answer. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should  return,  and  should  be  sorry 
likewise  if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  company.  My  counsel  you  may  have 
when  you  are  pleased  to  require  it ;  but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the  next 
month  have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on  the  1st  of  April. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against  scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have  shaken  Lord 
Hailes's  opinion  of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away  your 
troubles  ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they  will  die  imperceptibly  away. 
Fix  your  thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your  intervals  with  company,  and  sunshine 
will  again  break  in  upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you  must  come  very 
quickly ;  and  even  then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the  country  together,  for  I 
have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  before  I  set  out  on  this  long  journey. 
To  this  I  can  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  March  5.   1776." 


'*  TO   THE    SAME. 


Dear  Sir, — 

Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time  ;  of  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
you  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  fully 
resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before  this  day. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Hailes  ;  and  mention  very  particularly 
to  Mrs.  Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 


Sam.  Johnson. 

March  12,  1776." 
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BOLT  COURT 

The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford — Johnson's  Letter  to  Dr.  Wetherell — Johnson  moves  to  Bolt  Court — 
With  the  Thrales  at  the  Borough — Johnson  on  the  Law  of  Entail — "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
— Blackstone  and  other  Writers  on  Law — Lord  Mountstuart's  Bill  for  a  Scotch  Militia — 
"  Johnsoniana  " — On  Religious  Orders — Wine-drinking — Benefits  of  Education — His  Objection  to  a 
Sea  Life — Starts  on  his  Journey  to  the  Midlands  with  Boswell — Mr.  Gwyn,  the  Architect. 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the 
University  of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  History,  and  such  other  of  his 
Lordship's  manuscripts  as  had  not  been  pubUshed,  on  condition  that  the  profits 
arising  from  their  pubhcation  should  be  apphed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Manage 
in  the  University.  The  gift  was  accepted  in  full  convocation.  A  person  being  now 
recommended  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  fit  to  superintend  this  proposed  riding-school,  he 
exerted  himself  with  that  zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every  similar 
occasion.  But,  on  inquiry  into  the  matter,  he  found  that  the  scheme  was  not  hkely 
to  be  soon  carried  into  execution ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
being,  from  some  mismanagement,  very  scanty.  This  having  been  explained  to  him 
by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  Church,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  he 
wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  which  at  once  exhibits  his  extraordinary  precision 
and  acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

"to  the   reverend   dr.   wetherell,   master  of   university  COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the  transaction  of  business  with 
men  who  are  above  knowing  or  caring  what  they  have  to  do  ;  such  as  the  trustees 
for  Lord  Combury's  institution  will,  perhaps,  appear,  when  you  have  read  Dr. 
♦♦*****'s  letter. 

"  The  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of  great  importance.  The  complaint  * 
which  he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not  know  but  it  was  redressed. 
It  is  unhappy  that  a  practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for  altered  it 
must  be,  or  our  press  will  be  useless  with  all  its  privileges.  The  booksellers,  who, 
Uke  all  other  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in  their  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined 
to  think  the  practice  of  printing  and  seUing  books,  by  any  but  themselves,  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  their  fraternity  ;  and  have  need  of  stronger  induce- 
ments to  circulate  academical  publications  than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that 
mutual  co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade  is  carried  on,  the  University  can  bear 
no  part.  Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from  whom  he  expects  no 
reciprocation  of  good  offices,  why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest  but  for  profit  ? 
I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholastic  ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to 
expect  that  the  booksellers  will  erect  themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell 
under  the  influence  of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

♦  I  suppose  the  complaint  was  that  the  trustees  of  the  Oxford    Press  did  not  allow  the  London 
booksellers  a  sufficient  profit  upon  vending  their  publications. 
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"  To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either  honour  or  profit  from  our  press,  not 
only  their  common  profit,  but  something  more  must  be  allowed  ;  and  if  books 
printed  at  Oxford  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price  must  be  levied 
on  the  public,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the  intermediate  agents. 
What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book,  is,  to  the  booksellers,  wholly  indifferent,  j 
provided  that  they  gain  a  proportionate  profit  by  negotiating  the  sale. 

"  Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be  particularly  dear,  I  am,  however,  ! 
unable  to  find.    We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  instruments  and  materials  ; 
lodging  and  victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  London  ;    and,  therefore,  workmanship  I 
ought,  at    least,  not  to  be  dearer.      Our  exf»enses  are  naturally  less  than  those 
of    booksellers  ; 
and,     in     most 
cases,  communities 
are    content   with 
less     profit     than 
individuals. 

"It  is,  perhaps, 
not  considered 
through  how  many 
hands  a  book  often 
passes,  before  it 
comes  into  those 
of  the  reader  ;  or 
what  part  of  tlie 
profit  each  hand 
must  retain,  as  a 
motive  for  trans- 
mitting it  to  the 
next. 

"  We  will  call 
our  primary  agent 
in  London,  Mr. 
Cadell,  who  re- 
ceives our  books 
from  us,  gives 
them  room  in  his 
warehouse,  and 
issues  them  on 
demand  ;  by  him 
they  are  sold  to 
Mr.  DiUy,  a  whole- 
sale bookseller, 
who  sends  them 
into  the  country  ; 
and  the  last  seller 
is  the  country 
bookseller.  Here 
arc  three  profits  to 


be    paid    between 
printer     and 
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the  reader,  or,  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  penuriously  distributed,  the  process 
of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

"  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  You  will  tell 
me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I  declare  how  much,  according  to  my 
opinion,  of  the  ultimate  price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  succession 
of  sale. 

"  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great :  but  let  it  be  considered 
before  it  is  refused.  We  must  allow,  for  profit,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  per 
cent,  between  six  and  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  that  is,  for  every  book  which 
costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell  with  something  less 
than  fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at  fourteen  shiUings  each,  and  superadd 
what  is  called  the  quarterly  book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so  charged  we  must 
dehver  a  hundred  and  four. 

"  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus  : 

*'  Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse 
room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly 
book. 

"  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shiUings,  and  who  will  expect  the 
quarterly  book  if  he  takes  five-and-twenty,  will  send  it  to  his  coimtry-customer  at 
sixteen  and  sixpence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long 
credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale 
trade. 

"  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting 
a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence  ;  and,  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not 
much  more  than  two  and  sixpence  ;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as 
long  credit  as  he  gives. 

"  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have,  the  coimtry 
bookseller  cannot  live  ;   for  his  receipts  are  small,  and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 

"  Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  *******'s  letter  to  give  you  a  detail 
of^the  circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man  has  not  had  opportunity 
of  knowing ;  and  which  those  who  know  it  do  not,  perhaps,  always  distinctly 
consider. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  March   12.  1776."  "  SaM.   JoHNSON.* 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  I  hastened  next 
morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  house  ;  but  found  he  was  removed  from 
Johnson's  Court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt  Court,  No.  8,  still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet- 
street.  My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  this  change  as  marked  in  my  Journal,  is  as 
follows  :  "I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his  name ;  f 
but  it  was  not  foolish  to  be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard  for  a  place  in 
which  I  had  seen  him  a  great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often  appeared  to  my  imagination 
while  I  trod  its  pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be  sacred  to 
wisdom  and  piety."     Being  informed  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  Borough, 

*  I  am  happy  in  giving  this  full  and  clear  statement  to  the  public,  to  vindicate,  by  the  authority 
of  the  greatest  author  of  his  age,  that  respectable  body  of  men,  the  Booksellers  of  London,  from  vulgai" 
reflections,  as  if  their  profits  were  exorbitant,  when,  in  truth.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  allowed  them  more 
than  they  usually  demand. 

t  He  said,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  Johnson  of  that  Ilk, 


I  hastened  tluther,  and  found  Mrs.  Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast.  I  was  kindly 
welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a  full  glow  of  con\'ersatton,  and  I  felt  myself 
elevated  as  if  brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  to 
each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our  looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and 
affection  for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with  great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed 
to  her,  "  I  am  now,  intellectually,  Hermippus  redivivus*  I  am  quite  restored  by 
him,  by  transfusion  of  mind."  "  There  are  many  (slie  replied)  wlio  admire  and 
respect  Mr.  Johnson  ;   but  you  and  I  love  him." 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of  going  to  Italy  witli  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  "  But  (said  he),  before  Iea\"ing  England  1  am  to  take  a  jaunt  to  Oxford, 
Birmingham,  my  native  city  Lichheld,  and  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go  wiUj  me."  I 
was  ready  to  accompany  him ;  being  wilhng  even  to  leave  London  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  with  mucli  regret  the  extravagance  of  the  representative  of  a  great 
family  in  Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  Its  being  ruined  ;  and  as  Johnson 
respected  it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with  me  in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this 
person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity  ;  and 
said,  "  I  do  not  understand  this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  ihc  land 
to  the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land."  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  not  a 
preference  of  the  land  to  its  owner  ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  individual. 
Hero  is  an  establislmient  in  a  country,  which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not  only  to 
the  chief  but  to  his  people ;  an  cstablisliment  which  extends  upwards  and 
downwards :  that  this  should  be  destroyed  by  one  idle  fellow,  is  a  sad  thing." 

He  said,  "  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good  to  preserve  in  a  country  a  sedes 

•  See  ingv  254 
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of  men  to  whom  the  people  axe  accustomed  to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders.  But  I 
am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  industry,  and  keep  money 
in  the  country  ;  for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there  would  be  no- 
encouragement  to  acquire  wealth,  because  a  family  could  not  be  founded  there  ; 
or,  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  another  country  where  land  may 
be  bought.  And  although  the  land  in  every  country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be 
as  fertile  where  there  is  no  money  as  where  there  is,  yet  all  that  portion  of  the 
happiness  of  civil  life,  which  is  produced  by  money  circulating  in  a  country,  will  be 
lost."  BoswELL  :  "  Then,  Sir,  would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all 
its  lands  were  sold  at  once  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  So  far,  Sir,  as  money  produces  good, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  ;  for  then  that  country  would  have  as  much  money 
circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But,  to  be  sure,  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages  attending  a  total  change  of  proprietors." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  entaiUng  should  be  limited  thus  : 
"  That  there  should  be  one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half  the  land  of  a  country  kept  free 
from  commerce ;  that  the  proportion  allowed  to  be  entailed  should  be  parcelled 
out  so  that  no  family  could  entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family,  according 
to  the  abilities  of  its  representatives,  be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or 
always  rich  if  its  representatives  be  always  wise  :  but  let  its  absolute  permanency- 
be  moderate.  In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  being  always  a  number  of 
established  roots  ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  in  every  age  an  extinction 
of  some  families,  there  would  be  continual  openings  for  men  ambitious  of  perpetuity 
to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail  ground."  *  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  mankind  will  be 
better  able  to  regulate  the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land  being 
locked  up  by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt. 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was 
just  published,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  me  that  Dr.  Smith,  who 
had  never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on  that  subject  any 
more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  Johnson  :  "  He  is  mistaken,  Sir  :  a  man  who 
has  never  been  engaged  in  trade  himself  may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon  trade, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy  than  trade 
does.  As  to  mere  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation  or  one 
individual  cannot  increase  its  store  but  by  making  another  poorer  :  but  trade 
procures  what  is  more  valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
different  countries.  A  merchant  seldom  thinks  but  of  his  own  particular  trade. 
To  write  a  good  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have  extensive  views.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  practised,  to  write  well  upon  a  subject."  I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  on 
which  no  man  could  write  well  without  practice.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  in  England^ 
where  so  much  money  is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers 
upon  it  have  been  in  practice  ;  though  Blackstone  had  not  been  much  in  practice 
when  he  published  his  '  Commentaries.'  But  upon  the  Continent  the  great  writers 
on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice  :  Grotius,  indeed,  was  ;  but  Puffendorf  was 
not ;  Burlamaqui  was  not." 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence  which  a  man  acquired  by  being 
employed  in  his  profession,  I  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion 

*  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  a  family  an  estate  and  arms  inde feasibly  from  generation  to 
generation  is  enjoyed  by  none  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  except  in  Scotland,  where  the  legal  fiction  of 
fine  and  recovery  is  unknown.  It  is  a  privilege  so  proud,  that  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the 
exercise  of  it  dependent  on  the  royal  prerogative.  It  seems  absurd  to  permit  the  power  of  perpetuating 
their  representation  to  men  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit,  have  truly  no  name.  The  King,  as  the 
impartial  father  of  his  people,  would  never  refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  to  those  who  deserved  it. 
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uiat  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employment  ;  for  why,  I  urged,  should  it 
not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  the  means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit 
votes  to  be  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  ?  Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me  that  a 
countryman  of  his  and  mine,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first 
making  his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  law-suits ;  but  when  once  it  is  certain  that  a  law-suit 
is  to  go  on,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring  that  he  shall  have  the 
benefit  rather  than  another."  Boswell  :  "'  You  would  not  solicit  employment.  Sir, 
if  you  were  a  lawyer,"  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  but  not  because  I  should  think  it 
WTong,  but  because  I  should  disdain  it."  This  was  a  good  distinction,  which  will  be 
felt  by  men  of  just  pride.  He  proceeded  :  "  However,  I  would  not  have  a  lawyer 
to  be  wanting  to  himself  in  using  fair  means,  I  would  have  him  to  inject  a  little 
hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  overlooked." 

I^rd  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia,  in  supporting  which  liis  Lordship 
had  made  an  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  now  a  pretty  general  topic 
of  conversation. — Johnson  :  "  As  Scotland  contributes  so  little  land-ta.it  towards 
the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought  not  to  have  a  mihtia  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund,  unless  it  should  be  thought  for  the  general  interest  that  Scotland  should  be 
protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man  can  think  will  happtm  ;  for  what  enemy 
would  invade  Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  ?  No,  Sir;  now  that  the 
Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers  spent  among  them,  as  so  many  troops 
are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another  way,  by  ha\'ing  a  militia  paid. 
If  tliey  are  afraid,  and  seriously  desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to  defend  them,  tliey 
should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  is  to  retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us 
pay  and  clothe  your  mihtia."  BoSWELL  :  "  You  should  not  talk  of  we  and  you. 
Sir  :  there  is  now  a  Union."  Johnson  :  "  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest, 
while  the  proportions  of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If  Yorkshire  should  say, '  instead 
of  paying  our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia,'  it  would  be 
unreasonable,"  In  this  argument  ray  friend  was  certainly  in  the  wrong.  The 
land-tax  is  as  unequally  proportioned  between  different  parts  of  England  as  between 
England  and  Scotland  ;  nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in  Scotland  itself.  But  the 
land-tax  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  pubhc  revenue,  all  of  which 
Scotland  pays  precisely  as  England  does.  A  French  invasion  made  in  Scotland 
would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  disco\irsed  upon  supposed  obligation  in  settling  estates  : — "  Where  a 
man  gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  him  in 
justice  to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to  another.  There  is  a  motive  of 
preference  from  kindness,  and  this  kmdness  is  generally  entertained  for  the  nearest 
relation.  If  I  owe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I  am  obliged  to  let  that  man 
have  the  next  money  I  get,  and  cannot  m  justice  let  another  have  it  :  but  if  1  owe 
money  to  no  man,  I  may  dispose  of  what  I  get  as  I  please.  Thcru  is  not  a  dtbitum 
justitia  to  a  man's  next  heir  ;  there  is  onlv  a  debitum  carifatis.  It  i-i  plain,  then, 
that  I  have  morally  a  choice,  according  to  ray  Uking.  If  I  have  a  brother  in  want, 
he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  my  assistance  ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in  want, 
whom  I  hke  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim.  The  right  of  an  heir-at-law  is  only 
this,  that  he  is  to  have  the  succession  to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is  appointed 
to  it  by  the  owner.     His  right  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the  King," 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars ;  and  as  we  moved  along  the 
Tliames  I  talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume,  which,  altogether  unknown  to  him,  was 
advertised  to  be  pubhshed  in   a    few  days,  under  the  title  of   "  Johnsoniana,  or 
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Bon-Mots  of  Dr.  Johnson."*  Johnson:  "Sir,  it  is  a  mighty  impudent  thing.** 
Boswell:  "  Pray,  Sir,  could  you  have  no  redress  if  you  were  to  prosecute  a  publisher 
for  bringing  out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never  said,  and  ascribing  to  you  dull, 
stupid  nonsense,  or  making  you  swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your 
bon-mots  do  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  there  will  always  be  some  truth  mixed  with 
the  falsehood,  and  how  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and  how  much  is 
false  ?  Besides,  Sir,  what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for  having  been  represented 
as  swearing  ?  "  Boswell  :  "  I  think.  Sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such  a 
publication,  because  the  world  and  posterity  might,  with  much  plausible  foundation, 
say, '  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publicly  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
own  time,  and,  by  his  silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.'  "  Johnson  : 
"  I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble  about  the  matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from  such  spurious  pubUcations  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  many  men  would  be  much  injured  in  their  reputation  by 
having  absurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed  to  them,  and  that  redress  ought  in 
such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  "  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its  being  true.  A  story  is  a 
picture  either  of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature  in  general :  if  it  be  false,  it  is  a 
picture  of  nothing.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  should  tell  that  Johnson,  before 
setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  down  to  make  himself  wings. 
This  many  people  would  believe ;  but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  ****** 
(naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours)  used  to  think  a  story,  a  story,  till  I  showed  him 
that  truth  was  essential  to  it."  I  observed  that  Foote  entertained  us  with  stories 
which  were  not  true  ;  but  that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not  as  narratives  that  Footers 
stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections  of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson  :  "  Foote  is 
quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  Ues  of  everybody." 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  veracity  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated. 
Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that  even  in  his  conmion 
conversation  the  shghtest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with  exact  precision.  The 
knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  everything  that  he  told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted 
if  told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  an  odd  incident  which 
he  related  as  having  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet-street.  "  A  gentlewoman 
(said  he)  begged  I  would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing  the  street,  which 
I  accordingly  did  ;  upon  which  she  offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be  the 
watchman.  I  perceived  that  she  was  somewhat  in  liquor."  This,  if  told  by  most 
people,  would  have  been  thought  an  invention ;  when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was 
beUeved  by  his  friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple-stairs,  where  we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  We  talked  of  religious 
orders.  He  said,  "  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  convent 
for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal. 
There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  the  immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself  :  but 
when  that  is  once  done,  he  has  no  longer  any  merit :  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power 
to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in  his  heart.     So  when  a  man  has  once 

♦  [This  was  a  contemptible  jest-book,  full  of  indecencies,  and  very  little  of  Johnson  in  it. — Croker. 
Later  there  were  published  other  volumes  of  genuine  extracts  from  Johnson's  works,  namely,  **  The 
Beauties  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.",  and  the  mahcious  "  Deformities  of  Johnson,"  as  well  as  **  Dr. 
Johnson's  Table  Talk,"  and  many  more.] 
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become  a  Carthusian  be  is  obbged  to  continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not. 
Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  Wo  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostles  being  sent  to 
preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All  severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase 
good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent. '  Madam,  you 
are  here  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice.'  She  said,  "  She  sliould 
remember  this  as  long  as  she  lived,'  "  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this  view  of 
her  situation,  when  she  could  not  help  it ;  and.  indeed,  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of 
what  he  now  said  ;  because,  both  in  his  Rambler  and  Idler,  he  treats  religious 
austerities  with  much  solemnity  of  respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence  from  wine,  I  venturwi  to  speak 
to  him  of  it. — Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man's  drinking  wine  if 
he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  without  it,  on  account  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  return  to  it.  Every  man  is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects 
which  he  experiences.  One  of  the  fathers  tells  us  he  found  fasting  made  him  so 
peevish  that  he  did  not  practise  it." 

Though  he  often  enlarged  lU'-.n  :  I  .■.■-.  ii  ..f  ir.tM.  |,  iii..|i,  hr  \v  i-  l.y  (i,,  iiumu-.  h.xrsh 
and  unforgiving  to  those 
who  indulged  in  occa- 
sional excess  of  u-in-- 
One  of  his  friends.  I  v, 
remember,  came  to 
at  a  tavern  with  him  .n  l 
some  other  gentlemen, 
and  too  pla'inl'y  dis- 
covered that  he  had 
drunk  too  much  at 
dinner.  When  one  who 
loved  mischief,  thinking 
to  produce  a  severe  cen- 
sure, asked  Johnson,  a 
few  days  afterwards, 
"Well,  Sir,  what  did 
your  friend  say  to  yon, 
as  an  apology  for  being 
in  such  a  situation  ?  " 
Joimson  answered,  "  Sir, 
be  said  all  that  a  man 
should  say ;  he  said  he 
was  sorry  for  it," 

I  heard  him  once 
give  a  very  judicious 
practical  advice  upon 
this  subject :  "  A  man 
who  has  been  drinking 
wine  at  all  freely,  should 
never  go  into  a  new 
company.  With  those 
who  have  partaken  wine 
with    him,    he    may  be 
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pretty  well  in  unison  ;  but  he  will,  probably,  be  offensive,  or  appear  ridiculous,  to 
other  people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I  do  not  deny.  Sir,  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds  ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  formed 
by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbers,  which  all  minds  are  equally 
capable  of  attaining  :  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  powers  of  different 
men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more 
or  less  exercised  in  it  :  and  I  think  the  same  cause  will  explain  the  difference  of 
excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting  always  some  difference  in  the  first 
principles,"  ^ 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to  hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great 
deal.  We  are  sure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our  mechanical  force  and 
dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took  occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did, 
(Ttupon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  "  A  ship  is  worse  than  a  jail.  There  is,  in  a 
'■-jail,  better  air,  better  company,  better  conveniency  of  every  kind  ;  and  a  ship  has 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  in  danger.  When  men  come  to  like  a  sea-life, 
they  are  not  fit  to  live  on  land."^"  Then  (said  I)  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed 
his  son  to  the  sea."  Johnson  :  "  It  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do. 
Men  go  to  sea  before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of  that  way  of  life  ;  and  when 
they  have  come  to  know  it  they  cannot  escape  from  it  because  it  is  then  too  late 
to  choose  another  profession  ;  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case  with  men  when  they 
have  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way  of  life." 
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